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n hod Hoy iAKvq&ncMl 
WukiH^kp far-fiimed &uB lt% 
‘ISlacgrcgorVas on Jus .death-bed, a 
person whom lie considered 'to have 
done him ill pflieds Cahsfe to see bun, 
requesting admission t to lik* ehain- 
Jjer. Uncalled lus sens tfrliis feed- 
side, “ Help me to rise^-md the 
higli-Kpiritcd sdn of illpb, u put on 
my c^ihgs, and buckle on my^arm^ 
An enemy shall not see Rob Roy 
Macgregorin the posture of defeat,*' 
T lis Sons implicitly obeyed this order. 
The stranger had access, and was re¬ 
ceived with cold civility. When he 
departed, ltob Roy desired his sons 
to call in the piper. be piper with 
bis pipe appeared. The dying man 
shook hands with him, and requested 
to hear the ancient pibroch, ifl Cka 
iilie mituUU” which means, “ I, shall 
never return.” Rob Roy expired 
with the “ voice of battle” pealing 
in his ear, and girded with his war¬ 
like accoutrements. This true and 
highly characteristic anecdote is lit¬ 
tle known, hut it is worthy of a 
place in the best selection.- 


■ The,poems pty^AtV bans bee^ 
translated into the I*utrh language by 
a writcr nmned B'idtfdyk,. tmd they 
are ffre^tly ad^ped*. JBie jwg^uunts 
iwdevs&e pftgst- 
dice against tl» authenticitwof.those 
|/c^(^npbsitfons,3 by • o bsc-tfsing, ’ 1 VhsjjU 
Johnson was Ignorant of ItigHiaud 
| antiquities, th, multitude be¬ 

lieved he knew every thing. * f 


' flit. JiOBRftT POVGLAS. 

At the battle of Stccnkirk, Sir 
Robert Douglas, seeing the colours 
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KISSING. 

• ..Doctor Pierius Winscnius, liisto- 
rio,Grapher to their high mightines. es, 
in hAs Chronicle , printed at Franeck- 
in 1 If,22, nances known for the 
edification of Britons, that the en¬ 
dearing, familiarity of kissing was un- 
knowadn our isle until imparted to 
Vortfgem by the beauteous Ronix, 
iif prjincess Of the Frisiclcn&tion. Ini 
Kew-Zealatid the pressure of lips is| 
hover practised. If aNew-Zealandc'jljl 
>would fondle his fair-one or 


off east it. beyoM, 

the inclosqrc into n&Thaiicfs' <yf ids 
own corps. . ,It rc,acnei^^;;^ffi> 
i ty, and Sir Robert,, surrounded by 
j die French, defended' Itim&elf gal- 
; lantly until he fell covered wil|i 
| wounds. The Roman general Post- 
! hunms dashed his colours into the 
j midst of the eneiny for his soldiers to 
| retrieve; hut Douglas,, alone, un-, 
supported, rescued the banner,, and 
gave liis life as the ransom. 


they touch Moses. 

* C 5 


THIS INDUSTRIOUS COMMUNITY* 

A French bishop, on his round of 
visitations; sent notice to a certain 
curate, that he would dine with hbn; / ’ 
but requested to have no entertain-. 
ment beyond simple> tair, To Ids 
great surprise, he fofcM the apart-. 
^ments, ^nd yiapds inf* st^ o.f.de- 
gahfee. 'fcjiie bishop great 

concern at the'expense he had occa- 
childlj sioiied; and the Curate assured him 
the whole changes were defrayed by 
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! a jf-industrioas youhg dam, 

: r .»els ^. the neighl^rhood. Thsi 
' ^ishop ^aid feeJi«4 never heard <ofhft 
' ttuniftery.iu that quarter. The curate 
begged leave ocon^ucthipi t&fsbejy 
and led the <1%. my to a 
apiiclry.;^ 

«dd the jflorate," jmv pty provMm in 
. qveVy comfort. lV i mconie of my 
curacy I grveto theYoor.” \ ' > • " 


RVSAIAJiS#, BY 
TA El,. 


C»’AHA€TIitt OF , TUB 
j, MADAME DJI 

Tire manner of th*l Russians is so 
obliging, that, jrom the very first day, 
you might imagine yourself intimate 
with them; add probably at the end 
ofi ten years yon would not be eu. 
The silence of a Russian is altogether 
extraordinary itbis silence, is ocq4~ 
sioned solely by the interest he t? .es 
. in'a, Subject or design. In otb in-, 
stances, they talk sr n chas’- a will, 
hut their Couve- ution shews you no 
more tb*»« politeness; it betrays 
neither then- feelings nor opinions. 
Thsy have been frequently compar¬ 
ed to the Frencli; in my opinion with 
thi?. least justice s in the world. Tlie 
jfexijiility of thejr organs makes imi¬ 
tationJn all things a matter of ease to 
them. They are English* French, or 
Germania their munaers, according 
to'circumstances, but they never cease 
to be Russians; that is to say, uniting 
impetuosity and reserve* more capa¬ 
ble of passion than friendship; more 
devout than virtuous; more brave 
thap chivalrous; and so, violent in 
tiiftir desires, that nothing can ,-stop: 
thohi when any . gratification is in 
qUeafion. Poetry, eloquence, end 
literature are ’not yet, to he found 
' ■* m luxury, j^er, ^dcouragu 



are ,the: 

pfide apd, ambidon: 


£of their 


eSeinirrate and vain to thisscmi-civi- 
Ihced nation. •- “ 



' ‘'’hUBtlXi ■XECXXISS'SKA,' QCEKN -OF 

fcowfr xvv > r ’ ' 1 

This princess, who p” ,-ionately 
Ibved %er hnsbknd, suffered execs' 
his first infidelities: fje- 
vertbeless, the death ofiiis mistress, 
Madamedc Chateauroux; whom she 
had know® very youngs' andwhokttd 
ever been the object of her bounty, 
made a painful impression upon her. 
This good ijuhmt had imbibed rt her 
infancy a superstitious drOad of 
ghosts, of which she never could en¬ 
tirely rid herself. The fiffet night 
that she passed aftfer having heard of 
the death of Madame Chfiteadroux, 
which was rather sudden, she found 
it impossible to sleep, and.madeone 
of her women sit up with her. This 
attendant, at the queen’s desire, en¬ 
deavoured to hill her to sleep, by re¬ 
lating to her such tales as children 
generally are told hy their nurses: 
for a long time, however, she could 
not close her eyes; at last, thvfenimc 
de dimnlrc fancied she was asleep, 
ceased to, speak, and, began softly to 
move from the aide of the bed. The 
queen, who whs only dosing, awoke 
instantly, and cried out, ** Where are 
you going? Stop, aijd proceed with 
your story.” It was then two o'clock 
in the morning: the tired fernne dc. 
chambfe, whose name was Bo.rot, 
! said with great naivete, * r But what 
| is the matter with your majesty to¬ 
ll night?,. Have you any fever ? Shall 1 
[jjsend fpr s your physician?”—“ Oh! 
no, rm, my good Bohot, I tun not 
'ill*; but that poor-Madame de CWb 
teaurou^, if she were to appear!"— 
Good God, niadimjV cried lbs 
me-! femme 4» s phan0e, who hid now 
^ lostft all patience, “ if Madame de 



ANECDOTES, &C. .HISTORICAL, UTEItAHV, AND PEHSO 


Cfrateauroux .does con^: back,, you 
may be very sure it wqt&bcfo fetch 
your majesty.” The-qiieeubiu’st in- 
to a laugh at this speech j her agita- 
„ tion ceased, and £he ; ,pon after fell l! 
asleep< - - ' : , %, 

.. A coiPN^n of the thoughts of 
this. princess, has been published, 
among v hich.^e find fire following: 

“ Contentment rarely .travels with 
fortune, but it follows virtue even in 
misfortune.” .. . 

The queen had sent to her father, 
the dethroned King of Poland, the 
morning-gown which the king set on 
fire, in standing too near the grate: 
though dreadfully burnt, the prince 
flattered himself he should recover 
from the effects of his; dreadful acci¬ 
dent. He wished to inform the 
queen of it himself, and in order to 
make as light of it as possible, he 
wrote to her in a tone of cheerfulness, 
and after relating the accident, add¬ 
ed, f* What consoles me, my dear, is, 
that I burn for you.” To her lasfj 
hour, the queen retained tliis letter, 
and her women often surprised^ her 
kissing a paper which they believed 
to be it. This was the 1 last letter 
she ever received from her father. 

Although Maria disliked the for¬ 
malities of the drawing-room, yet the 
king’s fondness of hunting, and the 
short journeys that he often took, 
obliged-her to have court-days very 
often. She received the ambassa¬ 
dors, the gtandees of her own king¬ 
dom, and foreigners of distinction* 
with an easy grace and an air of sa¬ 
tisfaction, that might have indueeda ] 
belief*that she Was delighted with a 
ceremonial 4i which merely Sub¬ 

mitted from duty. Her figure WAs 1 
, somewhat against her alt these occa¬ 
sions, as she was rather undersized; 



pensated by the^est ©f j 
3$b.l woman iq«d4i | !sttood 4)^5 
she did, how to ijpiay the pa^jeof..^ 
i queen, er howto secure*the tm0gk* 
ges of allwith where me eonversath 
| She entered wif'&pjtJu ease.andj^- 

all ranks • and professions whd'wasii-. 
presented; to hjtti had sometK&ig 
obliging to savto every bq^rj'iua!' 
whether she Jfranted, promised,Or, 
refused, all rglred satisfied wfthjjie 
manner in wpeh they had bceiT 
treated. 






TttJR WHY MOUTH. 

Renard, -a physician of *.....o, 
piqued himself on liis extraordinary 
sharp-sightedness. One day 
ing to visit a patient, befound ah;©l& 
alme playing a sober game at 
widkhim. “ What -are y«# doing 
her^.' Monsie^|ykbb&f ’ exekuiued. 
Rennvcf: : ^$o hc$|$pWl get bleif^ 
immediately. You rk^VAiot a m&M 
ment to lose.” <-**•**< - 

The abbe Was so terrified by this 
address, that he was unable to; stir: 
he was, therefore, conveyed hbtafe 
and put to bed. ReUftfcd followed 
him, and directed tlat lie should be 
bled three or fbnr times $ he then 
prescribed ane&etfc, and every thud!, 
he called, lie found the abb£ worse 
and worse. ' • 5;> 

On the third day, 
brother was summoned ircaa; 
cqiintry. He hurried to town, and 
was informed that his brother ’>• 
dying. Regard \vaa% Ufa 
when he entered-. ■" For God's 
said he, ^ what is the? isatter Sirifli^ 

| my brother ?”•—“ He 1ms had -& : ^k>- 
lent Attack Of apolile!^, ' 
t&bpste of . 



Fortknafcely ‘I -mdfrwit; 
but this disadvantage was amply cojn*'J pAtient's-V-here f : risflei\ ft 
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veml it by liis. mouth, which was 
—“Good heavens!” re¬ 
joined thf brother of die supposed 
dying abbt*, “ my brother ha<s had a 
wry month ^ hew sixty years.”— 
** Wliy was 1 no.,, » so before?” ex¬ 
claimed Ilemml; “ it would have 
aavodmemuch trouble and him much 


unnecessary expense, 
of mine.” 


"Tis no fault 


/ ntsehvuiv of* jJtkdj.k 
On the baukb of till Luke of the 
Four Forest Towns it| Switzerland, 
the following it, id it ion it, current: 

A musician once went with his 
daughter, seven years old, to a pub¬ 
lic-house near the lake, where boat¬ 
men frequently land when the wind 
proves unfavourable. He had play¬ 
ed all night to a party of dance s, 
. without paying any attention to ah 
child, which fell askvi with h .ugcr 
■ and weariness. T-n* going inane, she 
asked him f , -..read. “ You shall 
' fttrie Aotne, waul he, “ if you answer 
me three cjw stions: In the first 
place, what is softer thnli down?”— 
*' A mother’s bosom,” replied the 
girl,—** "Wliut is sweeter than ho¬ 
ne^ ?”■— “ Amother’emilk.”—“ What 
is harder tliau stone?”—“Afather 
heart.” loeenst d at this answer, the 
father seized the child by the leg? 
and dallied out her brains against the 
rocks. Qv ei ifhcJmed with horror ui 
the crime he had perpetrated, he liur- 
^ rieij to Schwy z, and enlisted in a 
tb^bs regiment tluit was raising for 
the,,service of Spain. The bloody 
traijt: of a soldier stifled for some 
time, the voice of conscience. .Seve¬ 
ral years had elapsed, and he was 
situng with some jovial companions 
over their cups, when the cowversa- 
t»» <«,nied upon stories of murders. 
0^ 1,J e eomrath^ piaintainod, 


Uiat every crime is discovered .soon¬ 
er or later, and receives its ju-l to¬ 
ward. ** Tliatib not true!” cried the 
murderer; aud to pros e ’as assertion, 
lie related his own *tory, and tlius 
betrayed himself. lie was put in 
irons, and sent hack to SAwyz, w here. 
he paid the penalty of his unnatural 
atiocity upon the scaffold. 


cuRTotts ttikatrk \l caucumtion. 

A regular frequenter of the the- 
atros of the Boulevards at Parisdias 
for liis amusement made a cak*ulpti»m 
of the melodramatic crimes and mis¬ 
fortunes of the principal performers 
of those theatres. According to tin- 
calculation, Tantin has been stabbed 
1 (>,30# times. Marty has uni (ei gone 
11,000 poisonings with variation*. 
Frenoy has been put to death #7,000 
times in various way s. Mark inoiselle 
Adele Dupuis has lieeft innocently 
seduced, carried off, drowned, or 
otherwise disposed of, 750,000 times. 
Madame Levesque has been tried 
for her life 64,0(K) times; and Mad* - 
inoisqlle Olivier, who has been but a 
very short time on the stage, has al¬ 
ready emptied the cliaiiiie of guilt 
and vengeance l(>00 times. Here 
then are 860,002 crimes to he divid¬ 
ed among five persons, who never¬ 
theless enjoy excellent health and 
universal respect. 


fonteneux. 

A friend who once called to see * 
Fonlenclle, fpund die old man, who 
was usually extremely cheerful, in a 
very ill hpraour. lie Inquired what 
was the matter. u The best tempered 
person,” rejoined Fontenelle, ** mu$t 
iu the end lose all patience if he is 
p’oatod as I am. Duly think, I hav n 
jut one servant, and yet I am as 
,nuvh neglqctcd as if t l^ad tu enty 
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contrast with Um boisterous mOniing, * tic!" retorted «K?iig»-facod mpn- 


while Urn dark bine aky.bade fair to 
ablitemeSuli recu11e#ions „of the j 
equinoctial Qualls of the preceding 
days, a cabriojfct dr&W up at a coun¬ 
try pot-hOuse, near ,St. Servan in; 
Brittany, dignified bv the imposing 
title of J.f/TiUeldat Tiois Emperems. 
The* pause of wheels was hei® any 
tliiugslmt'lhe signaM'or the agitation 
of feet.' No. innkeeper hustled to 
the door,, no..rights, gathered - to] 
scrutinize the. new-comers, and it ret*, 
quiiied > the utmost extent of the 
lungs of a faLbQifrWani, who held 
the reins, to draw forth a. tottering 
old man in a blow# Or smock-frock, 
who, tax reaching the door by 
of a crutch, dotted his greasy night¬ 
cap, and begged to be honoured 
wit* their commands, ,f T!ie road 
to St. Malo, grand-papa Ah ! - 
gentlemen!” rejoined the old man, 
screwing up his mouth with all the 
prefatory symptoms of a long dis¬ 
course, but appearing to recollect 
himself, he hobbled into the house, 
leaving the two travellers m the gig 
to their patience, and the enjoyment 
of a superb prospect of the sea. 
W bother be had gone to make far¬ 
ther inquiries, or did not think com¬ 
pany, who only asked for the road, 

* worth his, attention, seeded for some 
minutes doubtful,^ till bis reappear¬ 
ance with a ponderous volume, the 
leaves of which bore evident ^rnks 
of coelstant reference. “ ^ouhds !" 
exclaimed the charioteer* “ do 

r' .Ot.VS ; -! 


i rieur on the faft^Mw? of the ca¬ 
briolet, ‘‘. are you going to take a 
lunar observation by way of directing 
ijttft'f’ findj; boiling, with impatience, 
hailed a lospeejibtc-looking peasant 
1 wlio wa« advancing towards them. 

, More fortuuaj| in their present .y>- 
| plication,tlie pedestrian ottered them* 
the choice of wo roads. “ Opewi 11 
j-satisfy, ns, Eh lie*/, your short- 
est lies across the Grvce, which, at 
low water, is equal iu strength to any 
pave; but at this moment the tide 
has not ebbed sufficiently to permit 
your passing till after the gates are 
sfljtrt.”-—“ Well,' the other then?” 
crr|d the charioteer impatiently.— 
" .rim dam! tW is nipt much bet¬ 
ter, , fop the gros 

tour of tlie Sill on, ,'2'vv^ircnit .of the 


bay, the worst, road in *wf,try ; 
anil to look at your beast, I much 
doubt whether the animal will be 
able to drag you a pouple of leagues 
up to the axle in sand.’’— 1[ ?3 do not,” 
replied the other; “ a cauchois will 
get through any thing."—“ Cau- 
ckpix! cauehoi#.r exclaimed sneer- 
ingly his, , meagre-faced companion, 
“ you would make an excellent Pa¬ 
risian cabriojet-driver, who, in prais¬ 
ing his horse, thinks he cannot say 
more than d est cauchois.” Their 
Cicerone here interposed with ano¬ 
ther * dam,” an exclamation con¬ 
stantly and. unmeaningly employed’ 
by tite good Bretons, In the style of 
j! fheAsperlcan Igufi.fi, but divested 


t. iUato, wtuefy cannot be a league, pemfron on wutr w vwu- 
islant?”—“A moment if you lilcase'U ';iiek]' ,%f 'Whatever yoUrhovsc mtly 
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bo equal toy, ddm! YoUT gig, although 
it hn**stp] latently weathered the re-, 
volu tion better than perl nips? m any 
of its mastery, will asSufcdiy'renmin 
en route . TJj^ce -myadvice, put up 
your vehicle; am<oi®it for the dili¬ 
gence from Rennes, which must, be 
here iu half an hour.” - ’To the ob¬ 
servation that it ought to have long 
passed, as it left Reunesat three in 
the morning, he replfrT.l: " Quite the 
reverse; *tisa diligena* a I'aise, 1 and 
a league, an hour is w^th them capi¬ 
tal travelling: you had, therefore, 
better wait lor it, and you may fetch 
your cabriolet to-morrow mornings 
although, dam! I doubt Whether you 
will fmd space sufficient to turn it iu 
St. Maio.” 

After some vivacious deliberate 
as to the increased expense, our 
. vellevs determined to adopt the 
posed plan, and coig ftlmced vw^ord- 
* iug their packadfe, which,'m a few 
minutes, ^e^piaeed, with their otvn- 
<ers, iu the vulle-d-manger, cuisine, 
salon, or what you please to term the 
principal apartment of a French ca¬ 
baret, destined to every purpose, not 
excluding sleep. The travellers ap¬ 
peared each about forty, but hero 
their resemblance terminated, as M, 
Ilyacinthe Lemaire,. a wine-mer¬ 
chant, or rather keeper of a wine¬ 
shop at Nautos, presented a rosy 
lull face, and a corresponding embon- 
pmht of figure: a profusion of black 
curly whiskers gave no contemptible 
idea of his martial appearance, when, 
as sapeur, with a heard descending 
to his breast, a polislied hatodtet on 
Ins shoulder, and a white leather 
apron, lie headed-a regitnentof the 
ex-guard, throughout its glorious 
campaigns. Whether, from his*coa- 
tinual connection with gunpowder 
and its firry concomitants, he had 
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bSibamesihnpregnated with a supera- 
biind^rtee o£;caloric, I cannot state, 
blit certain it whs, that Monsieur 
Hyacinths was ribver known to com¬ 
plain of cold; bn the.contrary, even 
in winter he. was hardly e.”^r seen 
but in'a perspiration. fHis dress 
suited Ids constitutioi^aTid generally 
consisted, in:these peaceable times, 
of-a pair o£ browser# made of thin 
bed-ticking, a coat of blue linen, sw 
milar to that used in the manufacture 
of smock-frocks, and a yellow Mar¬ 
seilles waistcoat, which, by inniiuno- 
rable visits to theblamhis.sewe, had 
dwindled into a^palc ?bufF. Iu this 
costume hemight be seen at Christ¬ 
mas, as at § Midsummer, with the 
trifling difference* that at the latter 
period the waistcoat and shirt were 
invariably thrown open. Cravats, 
nay even stocking#, were seldom con¬ 
sidered by him as necessary portions 
of apparel*, and a small straw ^a.t, 
more by way of decency than use, 
crowned his bull’s head, in manner 
similar to the worsted coronet of a 
blue-coat boy. His brother Madden, 
who now accompanied him, present¬ 
ed another example of the proverb, 
that “ extremes meet.” Without a 
warlike particle in liis composition, 
he had, during the reign of Napo¬ 
leon, been Attached to the droits rc- 
uiiis; and on the restoration, had ef¬ 
fected so sudden and so satisfactory 
a Change in his opinions, (that lie was 
retained, as it were, in bis former 
sphere as a vos its^eomptrolleur des 
contributions imKirectes at Angers. 
As meagre and pale as his brother 
was fat and rosy, his, me appeared 
even tesSened by a fadedolive great 
Cpat, which, although worn in tlie 
odern style, id la JSpu/is nick, with¬ 
out a body-coat beneath, was fidly 
'^capable pf concealing the dozens of 
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waistcoats Which the peasant in his the d&risjon of which fanned the 
frolic dispossesses bimselfof inthd object, ,H$ thefo juurncy* Monsieur 
ride of Asdey V.Aiupkithbatre:!' -J& lly^intbe ainosed hirasglfhycnvsiii^ 
sleeves were of srrfficieKt fragth.-fo the rotttte©f«;}$rittany between each 
preclude the necessity of a muff or goblet, akd fervently^jtriiying that 
even glfcqjs in the severest weather; Eouis XVIII. «»i|forced, every 
from a continual junction of tin; cuffe dgy, during the next fortnight, to tru- 
his hands werf seldom perceptible, vel from Rjennes to St. Malo-, anex- 
and it required. l an affair of moment ercise which j he hail little doubt 
to derange tliis elegant position. On Would, rntprov^ both his health and 
the jrrosent jOumey, a black silk the roads.; grumbling noise, shui- 
nightcap, saturated with grease and lar to distant thunder, echoed 
perspiration, was covered “Jay. the repeated crie| of “ La diligence / 
green leathern cap worn, by most fa diligence!" broke off these lu- 
artisans and mechanics in Belgium cubrations, and smnmoned the bro- 
and many parts of France. thers to the continuation of their 

These were the travellers who now* journey, ’Twas a vehicle v, ell cal- 
occupied the-;Motel bf the Three onkted for the roads, and as un- 
Emperors, a^igh originating in the wicldy, in comparison with the gene- 
fraternal greetings of Napoleon,, rafrty of public conveyances in 
Francis, and Alexander; but, sihee F%nee, as the latter-when cpfitrast- 
tlie abdication of the fonner, itWotdd ed!with those of England. The ma- . 
require the presence of the Ernpe- joxitj ^f its^p^^ngers had alighted 
ror, # ef Morocco, otrltuTbide of MeX- at St. Bervjm, ivSs^he .respectable 
ico, to complete the trio. Their bag* merchants of St. little else 

gage consisted in the civilian * valise, than their counting-hofees in town, 
and two or three cartons, or band- while their menage generally oceu- 
boxes, appertaining to his brotheY, pies a campagnc in the neighbonr- 
who, imagining that his effects re- hood; this circumstance, added to 
quired as little covering as himself, the influx of about a thousand fo¬ 
il ad confided them to the OapriciOus reigners, chiefly from the western 
protection of pasteboard. A chxypine counties of England, has raised St. 
of Bourdeaux was quickly demanded Her van from a smallvilkigc to a bourg 
by the soldier, while Mathieu, in- of considerable importance. A fare 
veighing against intemperance, par- of twenty sous each'was now dc- 
ticularly when travelling, ordered a mauded, and instantly acceded to 
glass of water, which he quaked by on the part of Hyaciuffre; but Ma- 
tlie addition of alumpor two,of su- j thicu, who preferred, as he stated, 
gar, the pocketed 3 remnant of their i the top of the coach on aecount.of 
breakfast at. St. Pierre. Yielding, | the view, obtained, after much bur- 
liowevgr, to his brother'su remon- ; gaining, a passage for half the mo¬ 
st rarfeea,' thast heouglrt togivfr&oSie | nefi “ AMotis, messieurs! montez, 
Imriefit to tHediouse, hfe sealled for a \ mojdexfl .ahd iiw comltwteitr, and 
biscuit or s-pouge-cahe, aiKbdver this fima few minutes the machine began 
simple refreshment , his mind wan- Jj ploughing through the sand its de- 
dered in forming estimates and apa ■ scent twards the sea; till- reaching 
propriationKiof a relatmfs^prdp^riy J j that portion which had been covered 







at high-water* it rolled oil as pnootk* i b^d r lipwever, fallen asleep, amidst 
ly as the cars.,$n the Memt<tgt*ee\ t^Sfiiw of the Iwperittf, leaviug 
Beaujon. 1$ the caimg, bK ? pr^fce^ded hit 

side of the (Uligence^,ph^^e irTiup f to the «qjoymen€ 

tin, a shopw|eper|8 wife, betrayed of the inside, passengers. He was, 
immediately a pabular regardf#r ne*et^less*^jpk]y majjs^sepsible 
the sapeur, in explapnfeg; the waiii$&s ojfhis ^nip^fsmd obliged.to corn- 
features of a sjiperb. .j^rine %$|jj$r j plyWitjilhe 
which then pr^ft|e4|.%#|f 1 <^$^cupid^«£ 

town of j*5t,.Mala m^x^nreoNhe evfejiy /i«rdthat he drew ferthiasa- 
picture; its peninsulir roch rising tfefi^tibn of tile claim, A warm ah* 
Jn/shape like a large rake $pi»4he terea&on jenstfed between the bra* 
sea; its towermg^aJidYergchdicular. thers on-this.non-payment,,and Ma- 
ram parts forming the side of the tlueu would have.ehaJrted an,.end- 
bonbon; while the elKptjcal .line of lees string of, variations on their ex* 
cliimneys and house-tops might be • tortion, as he termed a, charge of U- 
. assimilated to a profusion of decora-. desk, had.jpot?the fumes from bis op¬ 
tion, surmounted by a central, oma- ponent-apipe; Kghted at tke partien- 
ment furnished by-the dwarf stee- lar request of madame, who ex- 
, ])lc of the principal church. To tke pressed a vast predilection for tobac- 
right the Sillon, an extensive djJrc, eo^ dn their ascent from the window, 

• connected the town jritb the taKti- CBfNdeped his head in smoke, when- 
nent, and alforded^ttid^gl^rfad to' ever he inclined over the roof to give 
Normandy, an^J^Ven to the south, additional force to his arguments. 

■ v wheTUjjt^hft,^ as it is there term- The splashingof the horses’ hoofs 
ed, .tbe Grbae, is impassable. In die speedily drew their attention.to the 
late gales, the greater portion of the, expanse of water they were now be* 4 
parapet of the dyke, was washed ghming to ford, and which, nolwilh- 
down, when a similar fate threatened standing die serenity: of the evening; 
the windmill; the only object which was considerably agitated by the 
breaks the monotonous line of 1 -this morning galex They continued their 
breakwater. To tbelefbof the town, aquatic progress for several minutes, 
the eye, in its progress towards die till -the water dashed against the 
sea, is eonstahtly arrested by an ax- axletrees; and yet, according to ma- 
clnpelago of rocks and forts, offer?* they were not in the deepest 

ing the miniature representation of a part. A Jcbw of wooden posts indi- 
marine city, and rendering tnC bar- eated tjjeircourse,«nd aMiough of- 
*. hour difficult of access in peace as in ten an^mcomfortable passage, with 
•war. This description' pf madanw common prudeacfe, accidents were 
was. soon interrupted by a hife and • barely .possible. The saline fluid; 
cry after the diligence, proceeding | oevafthefesv, began oosipg tlnmugh 
from an express from the Three Em- the crevices afc the bottom orVne 
perors, who, on coming up with tlie t coach, a*y.>-iIlTacintlm, at »?n!d«»(!c’> 
conveyance, peevishly demanded pne.j request^ baHowT3dito^he condwctor 
sol for the two hheuits with which t to stop. On general consultation, it 
Mathieu had indulged himself to his 1 fas universally admitted, that half 
taw svorL The sous-cnfriptrolkur | In hour must elapse ere they could 
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pursue their route; ami-the febu tpti& || 
tor, whohere-aCts rsquaUyiaf ^S^jftlj ora 

Hon, immediately* d'Ctachitig' rtHeW^tj. h^ ! a»d?h rather' bd pit jny journey 
liis lenders, retrirned-te 7 #!!. WervMfj to'Snoefe^fei'■alive." Mafhicu %lui 
leaving ^ho &Uigmr:ei its'three pas*' evtderffty se«#m<r jigr ra£mcui£h for 
seugOre ahd hors£&l half eats Utief' ft tome siuscasdc rtfphvbttf vcks mter- 
toamaso-tbemseWfci hi’Such manner ■ riiptted "by tWej’ludy requesting the 
as Alley nrigfrt'lhmk fit. ■'I'hie bffy i| rfiuhe of their correspondent. " i * t I 
situation <»£$« Imperialist,begtiri, in [l have lr& l)fettei* Tv-ifh^ic,'’ replk‘d ITy 


his opinion, now to lose hnx&k OjP lta j 
Attraction, Disturbed'in a eorafdit- 
able pap, and fatigued vritii 
after the conductor, whoj da A few; 
minutes, was seen gs^pitigon shore,* 
a fit of shivering attiteked h&b, ihfcfj 
obliged himto request =his brother 
to permit add assist, by opening 
door, hisdescentfoom the robf hrto 
the body of'tfef machine, n A" few 
formal civilities fdlowed'his entrance; 
till marlame, anxious to lesleSh li ^ft" 
object of their journey, oKfer-eed 
services of herself and of MonStefctr; 
Martin iuany •commercial affairs they 
might have to transact at St. Ma^e. 
“Wehave no:commercial business.' 
t/wre,” exclaimed Mathien peevish¬ 
ly .-r-“ Oh! you are of course then, 
aboufc to embark' for the West' In¬ 
dies?"—r“ Neither. I have enough 
salt water at present to satisfy me 
for my life-tune," Maddnd paused, 
and *whifc planning the continuation 
of her interrogatory, IIya€U3tl*e, in j 
spite of repeated hmtsfromMs br#>"§ 
ther, gnatuitemly infornted her,’that"'* 
they were journeying t® Si. Mate *h j 
ronsoquen'oe ‘ of the death #a bro¬ 
ther. whom about Itiafc time they had- 
cxpected to have shaken hands with, j| 

S nately, on his return from 
rapehe had fallen overboard, ] 
j liadreceived notisesto meet ■ 
his correspondent ad hit. WisJtv with <] 
* the view of coming to some settle-- 


aeinthej w-hoforthwith began analyz-. 
mg a mass of torn and dirty ducu- 
meh^ < r&iy o| Wliich had bfe&fi irft- * 
memorM tmudtte ^f the pocket of his 
linen boiHe. “ Wefe papeirS fcW 
kept fe such disorder?" ejaculated 
his hrbfher; H passports, bills of ex- 
cba«|jep aUd:. b<83 of the play, all 
alike, and As a bit of paper, by him 

••^•"•Ifcre it is, 
heless, and f request you will 
packed'’ti§»; triy , 
spec^eles m 0 % of the ‘Sandboxes :* * 
! btrtthetey 7 gatheroi’jaDxious to avoid 

i : -__ ^ J' 1 _ 


any exposuretif 1 u^V^rsoualaffair, 


excuBedhimstel?> allcgingthat, as the 
evening was far adVariCedj he might 
spodhis feyes. Madewte; hodhevcr, 
uftwiffing tti let t%»jatiy opporfiteity 
of gratifying her-ctefoaity, 7 in stately 
pilfered her. services, and read ^ fol¬ 
lows: ■ . • v>: ^ ■ 1> 

- ; . ' .Cept. —, 18 S-—. 

To Messrs .Ht aci jemn md -■ ’ 

-JdAvmec 
: ^JGtertfcwe% 1 \,‘C 

I, inform yoststb^ you? .brodicn, 
M. A4oIpl»e. Lemaip was ateidtaitally, 
drowned, oahisua^ge^pm^badaloupo 
to thi»port. . ^ J hayc become the de- • 
positaryj of r>« papers and property 
(about 100,000 {races), l invite you*to, 
repair to this, town on" this clay fortnight 
—f'* Namely, to-morrow," interrupted 
Hyacint’heY—as particiilaiv business iv- 
qidl'cs mV pu’senu-o at A heighboufing 
port titt that period. 


menl in regard to his property, *sti- f 4 Aeeepllflie asairtaaees of mytrgh con- 
mated at perhaps. lOO.Otiti tianes, ifsideratien, and lylieve me, 


Bah!"erigdMathicuangrily, “ pro-1 


Etieknb ok Vam.krv. 



THE TIJUEe SlldTHEES. 


ytesMci/rs, you hatis 'W*e 
one of*the firj^/fedttads in Sk Malo. 
M.de Valleiy'WiR'cto you ^tftstice*-- 
Impossible fee in 

refolding and rt fai rmtig tffe letter, it 
scemfed as if vimlame had something 
farther to insinuate, i&re hfeia- 

tated to express, / Hyaehfthe urfbp 
her to favour them, with any farther 
information, assuring herkow grate¬ 
ful he felt already for her courtesy. 

not that 1 can.be ofEhy far¬ 
ther assistance to but, sir, you 
have it ha your powef to¥fehder hue 
a moat essential service.”—Com¬ 
mand nie, madame ” cried th^ wine- 
merchant in ali bis military gallantry. 
“ You appear an adulter of tobac¬ 
co, sir; so is my husband tbutfhe 
trasli that we get at St Malo-^! a 
disgraoe to the government, who/ ( ne- 
• vertheless, ofelige us^o give uj^'at a 
certain rate, every‘leaf wqyrultivate', 
and then, ,, after undergoing God 
knows whsitjireparation, a miserable 
compound is retailed at the debits 
de tatyac, which would quickly cure 
any penchant for smoking; and mes¬ 
sieurs thpdowniers areso strict 
that theintroductianof a better sort, 
is a matter of difficulty. Might I 
request you to take & feVt hands of 
leaves in ymnf. pocket ? Th^gr seldom 
or ever search the person of a tra¬ 
veller, iuid if they do, the quantfly 
will he So sMah as tef preclude any 
, unpleasant c6nsequences. w —^ With 
the greatest pleasure,” replied the 

S if -MarS; whose acme of glbry in 
>' peac^de.'^hy's.' Oons^ed Ip 
ting an exciseman or any officer 
of ^e Bourbon govemmeufc.< “ You 
see, sir,” continued Mstdaffifc Martin, c 
‘‘ G ain fully provided}” and Owning 
her pelissO, discovered some bun-' 


J sufficient for a twelvemonth's eon- 
i i&rifption of pd ordinary smoker. 


indhc manner of* Peruvian kilt, and 

Wfer • - i * 


who fead remained a passive' but at- 
■'t^htive observer,and begged to know 
j Whether, also trouble him, 

j remarking, "that hee'had sufficient 
space to conceal a niytiagramme, 

\ without the’'remotest cfeadcc of de¬ 
tection. “ Pifever defraud the re£ 
virile,” growled the cynic in reply - ; 

, butaffcfer a few moments’ .reflection, 
he consented, out of regard for his 
brother; to takeasrhaH portk >n. Ma¬ 
dame Martin had completed the par¬ 
tial transfer of her property, w]ien,_ 
uttering a loud shriek, she gatlierod 
togethejvthe remaining leaves with 
the utmost precipitation^ Ilvacintl 10 
rahspdhis eyes arid beheld at the win¬ 
dow the face of his deceased bro- 
ithen \ The features of the phantom 
were somewhat different from wliat 
he recollected them at their separa¬ 
tion, but a fiery atmosphere which 
enveloped the head left no doubt in 
his ihind of a supernatural agency. 
He could only exclaim, ”’Tis he! 
’tis he!” and sunk back in the coach. 
The attentions of Matbieu, who was 
ignorant Of ^le cause of this scene, 
from .haying at, the first alarm sought 
the other window, assisted by the 
lady'sjffacoa of caw de Cologne, suc¬ 
ceeded shortly in producing a copi¬ 
ous perspiration, which afforded 
considerable-relief.Witlf his looks 
still bent on tiie window, he could 
for some time only articulate, “ My 
Brother!” and the anxietyof rii(tdame 
for. Ida recovery made' heir foeget 
forJthe taoment her fears of having 
| been Ettrprised, and information laid 
| at thq custom-house by the indivi- 
jodaal whose impertinent curiosity had 
It beeirthecsuse of her shriek. Twas 
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> 

loug ere IXyacintlie could, vdtk tears ! | siun SbittlJuat^et, and afog wasstcal- 

• i ;.... j.1 _ii_ j. u_ iL_Jfc.u '_iiTSiA -jijuElL. a:. 


in lua eyes, assort! tjjem 
beheld the figure 

had recently been JW® 

cried JVlathiq*, “ jour expectations j 
of hif>,|)r6a)erty Ijave. turned you^i] 
brain;,bot at^ny ra$fo$o n<# iu file}; 


mg ovi 



tips 
id: a 

l^rae’&ju^yp ^length .ca%ht ^ls ear, 
fnd affcsr the 

»$urn <jf ttMur cojiidut^of!. rc^unged 
Ipmautp a prpfbutyl raelanoioly, aud 

*\r ■» ■ ’> 'i> '_^ _ n_ 



aider; for J have no doubt jifadpme \ various Jp<mdpes*;, 3 i r hefber li? had 

.• < ' • • . V-i ,, r'J_t !i Il i:-Av._• -At?_ 



officers in here he is," dvas^H-Hya- j 
cinth^’b reply, and, heaving a deep i! 
sigh, he iauster^ re8olptiqn t t 9 J@js^ 
out in scttreh of the vision; but",'th^;f 


A few minutes juiyr carried them on 
to-dry land, an#l«bpn after they drew 


. v , .. . , 

( Tii bemniMucd.) 


!»Jfy ,V»K .;>■> , 
a > r<c * 


V ** 


RECOLLECTIONS ;• - \ /. - • • •• 

Of West Mix.^/Tosearth, in ,4^* . County V ifesfix, ihc^Residence of Babbit 
Tj ,v n t chest ii (i, Esq. and its ji&kik ^Sep¬ 
tember 182S; •* ; ■-* * ! V l: " ''' 

<•• • <•- BpSsM. Xaahtv. 

Mek’hv !„I court thy pojverj tbywondtoua 

hnw’r y J t ¥ ' • * 


' - 

X ■ 


<r 


pow'r. 

That takes us back to'any b^-gone teaurf-^ ’ 
To any stem:, brtembleor felt, - :-»* s.%'* 
One instant of thy influence brings pstjbere? 
Then aid tnc, Mera’ry, while my pen shplt j 
trace *'] '' 

Each recollcction-of a well-lov’dplaoe,' . 
Where I have linger’d many a happy-day. 
Cel’ll and detain’d by Friendship’* e&armfwl 

; W-, , r . , ‘ '■ 

And first, the house, of plain and simple' 
form, ” •< '■ 

Yeti modern, and defyiwgAveryaiprtn *jK 
Without, wi,il« fill within of comfort tell*; 
Its style appear? to say, «“Bore plenty 
_ dwfns ” " V ' ” /f- 

And then its inmntesir ‘if ii'obliiiir-timyIUi4i 
’Tis Uo With ey bent iihati. veteonw^ best. bt*- 

'-rW'-; i: 

And with unwearied zeil, beyond,pontroul,'. 
Eeastyutihej t^»d.y only,’ ^dfdie abtil :’ J,i \: r 

’plie garden, Stretchinghy thb/rivSt^* tide, 
Its- ciioicefruite Jwmging o’er the gent^titide, 
lpvitos the mind; where poesyJbg*^* !, ?fj, 

To thought, while loit’ringin tbeleafy bdw’rj 
Or, in bright youth with beauty there to 
rove, , J jh^P'u 

Alight teach a Stoic’s heihrt the ppwhrXff’lpvei* 


Or, if deep sorrow had«de»trOy’d' man’s 
peace, ’ •••-"■ 

Here Contemplation’s Calm might bid it 

■ jw • T '(#.'■ „ 

|f,bttt Religiou c^nsteuw-itl^ ^afmy.pow’r, , ' 

To bless the thoughtful, solitary hour. 

I need not heffe deierihe its ptajdts, its roots, 
Ite-fhrtt-jiOBiS, dir its trees, its dow’ifc, its , 
, • * * /rnitgjj'JJ,;,,*'., - 

Useful a»d>»y-eet ilideed th^y were to,me. 

As oft I watch’d the eurious, busy bee 
Seeking its fafve with far-ihteh’d hoheye'd s 
stofe^ 

Or leptring it, agpipto gather more. 

insist j Ctili to man _ •* 

ffaw.insignificttut iiis mightiest plan, ‘ 

ViTalii close coa^ar^rjrith* labours shell a?' 

■ • «#*» Sri? - ^ ^ ■.. V. A; 

Who^bydestwfl^potpompasa, rsfie, pr lin^,* 
Beg’i^bihy at the to,pphy Woii(]rous dome, , 

• o Asuig ’ downwards" tail' comp fate St# 

'~Vtp;v , fv < , 

FiBlog ehoJfn^nm cell yith iswt«r~swect, 
Which <h»^l. Ma* fcrhids tiu^t you should 
cat : •» ^ . , 

lie, Vh 4 u autumnal, ffoi ’’rl«S$i'"hiJurS shall 
’ -come, , M" 

With solphbeps hre* will-visit * b y sweet 

p i ( A5jsh-A«b 1 



1B Hf'IWAjut* ON THB |V>1 WiA* t'fVnu'fitim OLD MAIDS. 


ed, of rare btictfcvence.* f A Wdnwm 
po%essed 6f the finOflt Wnd most de&l 
cate fcelmgs, atfcy have placed best 
aflWrtiojiv orfottewhe tftofe mtrUkbk 
them, ttnd that ad strongly,‘that tW 
comtetoon of the Utter boprics&ne« 
ofhei lortrtoa$%otamfldlrtie it. She 
k too generous fetid ted atiddbte* 4© 
entertain either AnVy utf$&(MN% &» 
h rtritants only of ttedo iftin'da.' wlrii 
i*> t cose eombinitig 1 *8 the Wretched- 
ne n s of the preceding < 000 , without 
any of itb comolation. The heart- 
ait Luring anguish oif rt hope"' defer-* 
red” falls ioMtely short of this. In 
What a variety of instances, -were the 
tmth known, might to srith a cause 
be traced the pale cheek and the 
wasted form, which hate baffled the 
tiiU of the physician, who knew not 
th it the disease seated tn ifat 
M heart of hearts, Wi — W xtedtcabtki 
wffis h&rbu" ' 

It Is with shame and Ablush for thy 
own set that I add Another ease, I 
it dr of more frfetfUentoectttTeiiqe than 
either of the former. A w mam may 
have yielded her heart to one whom 
tin imagined to ha jdltbat was fen* 
eellent and amiable in man. She' 
»a tv Iraw evalted him Into the veTy 
idol of htr herirt, lovinglijfto Wifh ail 
a a onum\ fondnaate and trusting 1dm 
with »U tbn generous confidence 
that chjvracteriacs. a risrtno^j Womaifs, 
iote. He prove? unworthy of her 
nhbefion. lie ph&htsherSn thfewhtf- 
tonOi** of h fit hie heart, or, rathe 
intu#^ of a sordid one, he quits 
1 or fotanothert It Id true, die easts 
fbodi hh the ripet Which die Warmth 
<h hit bosom had fostered, but the 
vduom of hie ftooth is yet rtnkfcng In 
hef heart, ft has been ftSaertsd <of 
the forties who form the sublet 
tU>> pajWr, that they art* ridlers 
ag»tt f tfi a other *Mf. < bight lb 1 
# 


would ask, *o merit* either ofir cen~ 
stw^et surpnae^if a woman, rathe 
bJtSetwes* qf fiwaht* Hisapporatnient, 
dtf h* tbem^lmtefMU* of it, wluch 
would abrtfoqmsiy tar *» the tomb, 
condemn the w&de be* for the i»r 
jury *b a blub*SMftamod from one? 
n 4Banm» <#*«r mtm’ 1 dtra woito 
wfcfcfo'W® Mm brifc too'awdy in ap¬ 
plying to the class to ’riMeb she be- 
ip%b, airis&c may with equal jufcftu. 
apjjdytit to u«J * * 

N^ittfeMsit or auyfe? them ra serf, 
it pray happen ttaatv however keen 
riw ir nbtni may ba a oa¬ 

tmeal strength of ‘constitution may 
hale protsadnd them to advanced 
years* but tile foldings whi)ch rrdeet- 
od honour oft r tferirj*mah; am equally 
honourable! t*» their age: for it as a 
new doctrine, that, the pm taanenoyof 
i good motive or principle ditiaiK 
from the wrier or the mrnt vi it. 

It is often asserted, that lelibacj 
among women is attributable erthir 
to m roaenrilfifity m the passion m 
themselves, or tlie inability to rxnm 
ifcjn othbrsefraany rids may be tt ue, 
but the foregoing cases would go fur 
0 prove, that the sanife effect i*, often 
produced by the very opposite oaust. 

With regard to tlra general ruh- 
prit or repmatfo which appears to 
dttsch to the ciaas of women Who arc 
styled* old maids,” it mqy be tru&oi 
thjMn, sa it is of many other descrip¬ 
tions of persons, that the bad coudui t 
of a few has brought diagt^ce aipqu 
the many; and Id eudeavourrag to de¬ 
pict one of «uch IndivJdjipJfe, I shajd 
mt maim any ariectum ririmr ftom 

t bo old Wdheugly^ , s 

Ha» rirartwder nevepp seen a being 
of dm claWNff old nmide" on whose 
hot the tmoee of departed beauty 5 et 
huger, and on whose clouded brow 
‘he tempest of utigoteracd passiop. 



kcm&uks ok vm xwrvjuM %ww Dior* A/nM^pt old maww . 15 / 

or the hahdt«*4 beda}gej&$Jo£ ilklm* bm beebtflie g& # 4 emptoyroenf of 
roomy has fe«1 Hfetto <* wftfeh »hc 

frcrotn*. Me &er>&feUttp Jpm-jWto <?egt^‘4TO/4<H% iHr^hy^e 

J$atox$:bm aft tifedefe* »M *pfc 1# left a 

ftrow eutemal* grama,fgiUtah ftbdw ft#* toftufcMbe ww^jl, vritfem* we 
Bum mm «o.mUrmfm, tt afogfe sataahle 


rTTi iTIyf v 


"r.rrtr 


ritteMy ehetefloWi t*Jbkftngk fa Ife* 

i rue roerm«til£sciuK< w°*<fe to 

the bast mkfkeU *wtff i jsfo tJ oij, 
^Poh»iwfi tOf^B/jealeki bmV m& 
covfltl coquet without4*£^a%imdtl» 
tho e»wm'i)f*hpbjpqt bWmfewfekhg 
puretitt 1 »hS* kl%fefc<I xtjr bsfcrayoft 
many alat&famto feat would fcfcwi 
truly towd uber. But fore iww *wf 
tl>»c<mifflodityfo^wiicfa.^he ‘faUgfe} 
a.«mk»9r'jtf {M«s% end sal hi* raws*} 
w d»ithwm» ifes ihs wttlu n^siasther 
ownt imagined *rniuse; arid, tacnity be* 
t«s? atomy* mpdjt wish the&Uft ha* 
Luce; they to weighrd, and ever 
found waiting. < A* a notnrai etmse* 
<im»ce, to t&e i® boroely last nfost 
;ippeoprlattt phrase, she. mrstoad 
her jnarjLvt. Her,,charms after 
time be^ita fenflute, but state* fen# 
< re Kb* uuidejtbesiiflcst’eryt heranir- 
ror bbetthaprephetea* pf fcfeeclrwxh- 
ed citjy tbcittgb. it spelts <tbe truth, 
was not belfevecU nor hm-she awafe 
cned to a -seuae of the decline of-lier 
once btihfted beauty} ■unfii the fed* 
nre *tf> the attentions add oMa 
turn wbteh •foiiowod It indfeaft^ihe 
change A few ineffectual attempt* 
wdfe tt&fe **fr wgaia. tfe* homage 
sheirtubferb \Ar**w» abaeM ra 
whwe’fcatute^feft AtfM* ft* «■* 

ttera knd { ^be 1J drafesaj£'beif youiW 

days m&dkm&r 

flee was drear, and ftta ftwbH berafty 

whs 

'gay dfifok toi¥re 4 hd *M 0 frfe«$itel 

Imp towkfabdt 

swufth 


r,^«r) jfW!«^TVf7W{f 


anouml her, ami no 

fc.d.bfc. * . 1 .t . I 


:. r 41 li!Li v«.P 4 v'i tViUnlLL-A 


*£ Whaling imx^ of 
ftv* htteuUtj of 
fk^a *he rtsca detpfeed, tlse. 
ql haypy £awlfei. 

WtcittMi hw w>y» aftj wh^jn envy en - 

,tlw busses hatred, racist e, ml 
aft u^charitablem^s bwt top ,qui< l Uy 
feftow. Ilavfe#. bow ao raoib en or 
ft^uppwpnt for restraining ox po«- 
o^lfeg them, few dotm.dly violent 
pl4aons aa^ nnu;w*r<l temper fee?ih 
forth, ndt all aroapd few her 
preyi Woe lo thp uulw-ppy Wng 
rftop fcprtune hfw hujAp dependent 
bput> her bwsnty, pr suiyect fe her 
p^ouU ( Baj(y p discover, anti ea- 
gfr to tytgmfy, tfo) essrora and im- 
ymffeftfen* bf pft«r% A tofe of scan¬ 
dal tUo story of “ sra erring sis¬ 
ter's almns^*’ is the liighe&t grodfi- 
ciftioafto her ayftewfent ht i art, In a 
ttjpffl, she Uvea a plagwe to kerrefe- 


to her aervurrts, pn4 a tpJf- 


*fi***r"-~W wr-ww— t 

That such,characters, fedetnb at. 
feihaF^w, do e*is^ therpifc hut 
fu* fetfe reason l t0 ftpnfe? hut, nfeje 

Wb W 4 W *>*# h r< *^> wc h^ c 

t)f,lmo^|ng tftftt iW O 

c^a|ng'pb<kr,th e 
pf ahl 

ft#£j*** a» IW#W« w th^.Are 

»y b»n axjw- 

«th<ra, 

^ feqgfee whw they look vranpl 
ilhWjMfr dt\ rait hvhoM w»4»\ of 

f ) s* . 



w wwimw m ifcifo 

|li|B clast of &te4to dttoowag njR foo^d**^ jml#eof:«*ty particular 
the atothfrs of hfty 4m tirtemvamlfoa of pertette, by 

the wrote pf foe Pme8$m»>»A& M,m<&m of me wtwo iadividu- 
living no touifc* offoeJ*for*fo« atesfoofortn #**« of it, or*finditi- 
ha4 adopted footed foe ^mm|: 4u<fof by* foe tewtefcieh they Imv 

foelricadlewc ,» »„ ' t ^ fcq$; ta&fowfotatewstewyB»ft per 

In conclufote, I mus^A <tb ’ Pk without ttfeutow to this notion, 
tb» rofejcct * role m^m *&k, Or pmfesfom, <* towny other 

to many «&«fo ftwhifo f*roU/Ucywnd bis ton. 

judief itconcern*^foaitH!* teted., i u » *, » * W.bfcli. 

Y<m Irish, wy dee? Tarletoni font I *wfc*. /The cathedral -i» in the 
I would give you sort* account <tf punned style of arobiteptoo, C, will 
"Worce^i erj end tell me that, <*«#* utft let mecail it liofoic, m» great an 
*» I ten, l teust M« mm to npteb enthusiast iubfein^tetetylcof budd- 
of it m force moofos, a* booms wotrid fog* ft n 4ept in what I thought 
in seven years; I therefore attempt rcpitel order* befog foeroagfelyncnt 
to gratify you te »a brief a mom andtlean; hit again CV object* to 
ae I can, although mk a ttok to this: he says, that in white Worthing 
(Junes all toy reSokuion to achieve it, foe biding so frequently, much of 

If you enter Worcester fount foe foe beautiful tracery and foe fisutM 
London road ajt Jf fod, and on a wet mottkUugs are injured, and I dau 
day, yon Mill vfoih yourself once say he is fofot, Well, and what 
mow in wrjwte chy: but if you does he gab\by it? Why, lie grom- 
cotec from tort autre foted all foe tune ve were going over 
(hoptj you foen wrive at thiedfy fog Itefoltng, while I vat, delighted, 
through a champs ^broad turnpike I attended foere «ko on Sunday List, 

rood, Over a very handsome Stone andoanhc&r witness to the order and 
bridge; but foe taagniifoen$ bids Of dccurwn which vu* observed dining 
Malvern willi be behind y6u, You foe wbpl rt of the sen ice, even to the 
uiH, novf^ver, view fog fiqe cafoe- foijpng-boys, one of whom brought 
dial, injured indeed foappea«uMfo we a bocyk wsoon as I entered; and 
as It tofote &m* row Of red foKtftentkm C, &aid it was that has 
houses* 0^44 left }S 4a clegnatfofi made tee foe enlogiet of foie place, 
spun of 4*»4rqw*A jtenpoundedby It<^ wrfidendJdjvnethalf.a^jrown 
various otJusr churob*steeples? fyu on Ids entrances hr went, with .hi*, 
thenlonster a Jiaj^l^^Btrt^fOwbMi lat^jtisary iBdiotes lo^jd^nitewciifteemtly «]Sur» * 
nfitiga-stroqt, ftr^fo^O proc^dfog rod^ when an utffofo in a white rui- 
(o foe Ifigh tew E^%toe*>sbfe«t, you f $%a tehl fote bo must pay him a 
are m foe MWwfor, |ffo» fovfwti* B* upphod fo foe verger, 
yinlt be te» g fifoHay, m^ fo«he|i m km> whhh foe 

S 7^°“^ U *^ y »- ywteg rpgm uho claimed foe line 

iself m Cteoapelde, W 0 * 1 * ®tet| be ran off with lus 

Tlie ptuuijnd in WteNfOstpr hqqty, jfop \olontary wa» com- 
ire the i athcdfhl and tine porcelain- mcndftg. 



A *, 5* 

f, 


n 


liereHes i M ■faf-ijsftokl tfifoa^nis* VHKKfli the 

| pka«M‘Wftt erf 

mot^t0Ai famjM-p&wiw I iM&ftfigffe. 


of'^tttMKStiloOi* ■*! 



•the 


hewwft.*MS!&*? 


p«jftte¥.^;j: am -.eertuip^^'#^ 

.,„ off the 

-s Yyj&tfhfy 

i& r itstft#,' the 
Sf'fhtfUt*. 



ft/i(ifie»e’"«s&«KiEiic*l, or the- 

<.iwkiiMi>MlH.i j*-‘?t.jh.J- . -!-A.t».- 1. - ii -J -Tfe* ------ I 1 ~- *^»-^ vl- ? -!.' u M V ■MMWi. a. /> 



cmly^ipolp^: 


* '-, - * - 



ithieh we were re* 
Barrs,- the pro- * 
f fttt an 
of 

bf which 
dMtfrobd? but 
■6asr, 


iieax^&fcgotteti ■‘.©Bfc 
/;rj 

one. lately itejrecbsd • tothfe" 




! mr" 


**eb&4etp afe ; - almost to 

-V / \ t~P ■ s 

ou^tfere you itre conferf in< 



fiilUng'istatbe 
Victory, *®r fMeeHs^e#;^ior^. 8$$! 
foj ieoL'd> weevUtjv > 
feeble p€E«»nMekti«iiB#^ 
of our King 1 

«Wy. depietedinpoor Swduai3*i 

mimental 

munfon-fcabie^W the j 




■txriM' of'the ?iinme ofBiihtdr: lieWs 
S s^a«icb?b^r%' t!i(r “K dyrfl Acn&'hi), 
htj^‘ ;, ^econ9rnf^ ‘ fo C. author' of a 
■Work orf’Cft’feeiSn Costume. 

| lr '' At'Chrimbeisfain s poredkin-worhs 
bre‘ saw 1 '- a morteH of the WkrwiVh 

f , ^ „ f- . 

vkw&'iietfisoiitj but they hare omit- 
4<*®f'ithe"' masks. The ybtiij^cr 
Chamberlain re himself an Art'st, and 



Jwxnhoeh aka- .*&aj&-$bfe -^tfe&lral' 

|tulr«tH$*gd^n#«>'•;' > WX tSjwill, if ypu'pfcasc, stroll up 
- ifart j tHe'FoT^iatc-street, ior : it re^ettfu# 

flltifcV 1 ' ■■ C ieWiiiilfaJ mIwJ 4-ty-^C^: ‘ T Ic&A *' ',#**■. JF“ !& ^ . 



L ‘ 'i. 


in, and this Inigo 

ib aujwouflted W$* ^wdy-fog&cd 
Htatijes: l*ut invjp^^W* 
cwpwodiofody 0%«*^ &p4 w# |jk 
bibk marks of ft yfei J £»k^3j|& 
aty by <«pr fed* jwtggfed Opoi^pfl^ 
B»t (the Vmpgate-^M$ «$d, 4jft' 
piHm>cfo»dty 4J<?* why rt& IfceluesJ. 
hire# 1 my fa osfoiof Ignaton. 1 ' ft 
was pft^r the bank of tiiW ftyODi <h$ 


-V- ” ” "r* p* 'ff VV l J’I'P 

and M^forc er, h°op? #*d 
In bW^afo-Afoeot Jpu *qjoy pfaftly 
of idr, for fy i$ N ykiost,as wide as 
J fod&rd-«ow t and as rpspe$ttble fo 
ilk fattf-ensimbtc. The Ihiistre has 
bt»M emry exleifor, al$*«ugh fa 
Kijmftfcs and the fcAnacb, fa 
Kcfa and the 0’$ei3a,1ute sttujlfodv 
U’jtftod their oi* fa pty$& 
J&^joUc^s’ sltDjp ftae »yt vtaptiMg? 
you nwy iratl the paper, ur 4%» 


Inherit «M^.«*bioh 

he is v$ry fafttt.ftfi % b» called Ber- 

paam mp m mfa * does us* 

S* f 

Tb«reftnw ipwfe»»c what 

ymnoaSi hiYtmgmtote& wfll«> t prr- 

hajri apjmm of kf ,t*ui you «uy 

,*A »*«m, 

whrkfte a&y^ tip* you will 4md m. 
fumrii to it Bf wal miter of fact, 
fan# mfy a« m 

HjW? fwfabb P*v*n W nhtf* 
tftftfo, you may put it mtft *h« hands 
of any of yft«ir»feaiSy witbdut the 
least ifear of b^taridnaffon; Vnd fhif 
is sftjftm ft gaeat deel now+a-days” 
ottwokwh'd the old gentleman* not 
but thfct its fellow pax>ev Is ftfoo re¬ 
spectably conducted. 

. A gefttteman here, I am told, 
some time since eMsablbhod an ex¬ 
hibition of iftt, which proved highly 
creditable to this city, its profissois 
andpabrnhej but; aM! the dlei turn 
of a‘*ibemb^ utdUdtty vuong lea¬ 
vened nearly ,the whole lump—one, 
; one only wa«> faithful found^ajid m 
ft mairtent, hhhough rich irtpecuiuat y 


the la^ iijftft u uel by the AOthdJ' of ‘and prpfessioiwl gain, the m<£ol>tis 
H^voricj « They ha\c aJbO an ev diiMldved themselves, like fa basi- 
CfiiWirt jmhhn library, k less Ikbric *of s vision, ieaving the 

The parties here are very ddklrt- unfortunate amateur no 'a'faisa lor 


T w-r q T ^ 

The parties here droyeryddight- 

luli/ye have had much card-playing 
and dnntfog; hot m ali do as they 
like, there u» much conversation as 
well. Public and private eoncerts, 
are not unfi^tp'K'dtf at whlrh'jniifty 
anaatcuri assist,andlwik faytt/tith 
dohf^teri wudi swWftt tem0 Ibeard^ 
tmsnff by » geift&nwtir >jtf Ithj&lfafr 
mUom nftsue 4o$r^'>tas 

n u toyt* H*\fx/ tvi >* 


i/* 'T * " 

less fobric *of a vision,, leaving the 
unfortunate amateur no praise for 
M tfam h W« ws Mane very 
pretty vfow* by .TbwBr^croftf Jasafo 
,pfap& by Doe, Sudih, Young, &c., 
•and w»»fe came and hoi sc s 

fey PiAjdfem j' tftc fower a self-taught 
Irdet oP r^d excellence. 

* kuly h^I htWo hfm 

*mto&te&ny rid 
dOaty'but^lHS I“i^ 
t 4j«» bri ,** An l ’ » t r 
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2.1 


Mhntjiluug of the gift of tkeaimpm* 
i mat (Mu I semi you on* *ff her 
]>i od actions: 1 emoiiihav ifchlku sv oris 
of a lady nearly eighty yewrsuf age, 
ami sorely unique m, to subject* ' 

__ u «. 

. Li 


Wert 4) pmfret, mwl in# tly n^htj 

M 3j>cbm c i(M» j| si ))cl(l V*> u >|O01* <*» MR, 

in ti< »i ©i tlis< ourM, d|(J »(, miersa\ ©tight 
llut w’tttyfd IwAr tli6 tut of t c of bflhiv 
tfcStdtit p* Or ' 

W<ipfe w^at !>*►, my> turn might 

$*n» haul, 

Tob* froin^g. nrtttl ton^ersi 4clnur*M. 
l}*t iBfibc hirft ar«njfW)H!^itifc«| a>ith, 


1 V f l»d# #d wall bMb««> by wy SSMeiwiv p»v 

d«r>Crtb<t. , 


k w« •**-***• I i{ f 

f 1 wVjot to dye ll on Iftbjwts that rax, 
f>i mh\rtiyWtrBtilt ,thy biamitttuhp^rp t <* 
.'till, m m «if> ttare’a ft good *nd * W4, 

" *U»ij to Uii^erM tha be k*4 j 

Wl ic.li, it must bo ayn&l, is of ntg<iUfG 
kind, 

And which *ome wdsot headA it may pu^/Ic 
to find. 

Ut, t' itpontu9 illsay*Xpn*tant, 

ATy lime, may tu tracing them not be muspefit. 

tin uaiwtf I'm told, tiioro hfcpppnM la*tjnght 
* i> al irm im the town ; " W? wt,t* vakaA it 
a fmfct, 

th<* lattlt h wew sprung', the engine* dr*wn 
b J> 

Ami Tut • lire 1 fimi wan thotolAiblO pry. 

I w»b tnorju.uu, before »c gain’dumpiest, * 
i it not to wtIvi ypa we thought would ho 
the best ” 

1\ lien thunder rallfijg wj{,b Ui awtui pijw’r 
Hu tki tnt aolt slumbets of thr midnight 
hour, 

Whlta trmbling nerru, oppress’d With sla- 
mb ft,ar, 

A1 »y <h tm>onj<' heavy judgment to b<? mw| 
kH rushing winds the loosen’d tifc*o*ttrth»fiw, 
And spredd them clattering on the pith 
below, 

Vh^h, H> board, might teafan atrtwg 
appal. 


TtlK ADVANIAQIe 6v DjiATOi«W? , . L 

u v I by yiuawD pnhapa, «r*y pentoti or pstde, 

f hat «!• ifnt ss pi< suit, I Ofed not docluio| |. u u^t way, n«fHvW«U lao« nt. 

It will IK rdttveismg , pm»»>y eppPaft Ewjoy «r own thoughts, be mou Umiiton- 

lo tnt mould ha vain, to gnerd do no good/ . I " 

Still the adtatfta#^ iWpelynMMt ahn, 

1MV he fplt to bo known 

w Tbtf uf ‘Wolfeutoi t n 

atiA Mataorn tjau^cs im 
^TCtna^'iirMi much beauty and 
i, ^ partak** duo of the j»k - 
taee'JpxA *«ah&ry of Waleyj fee mat - 
f^fieent Severn running through its 
rich pastures^, list bebuwjl irt hllhs, 
and ggain appearing In £te ><iDe\s, 
trim6 the grand outline of the il- 
tem hilla meeting the eye at, e^erj 
|tdrh, "blue and misty in the twilight, 
or gilded bj flte noontide sun, art* 
grand features. Were T not a Lon¬ 
doner born and bred, gladly Mould 
I reade m Worcester. Tell Rolx^rt, 
who Is a bit of an antiquarian, tl at 
Worcestershire abounds also in an* 
tiquiUCs; feat it ^ the scat of yrar 
hetweeh Cliarlea and the iSttfUnu nt, 
and feat it is rife In tuliM'rals and pic- 
turesuue beauty, 

Andrew, wondering at niy <mn 
indtiatry, having tired you and my- 
pel^ I remain, dehr Tfarietpn, }Oui 
ftffecrionate cxnjMp, 

M.P. 


Siub su ious miM’hicf nugbt attrud the falii 
iX 




Should thus fnnfuiSoo 6*e| thoboufio prtvalJ, 
I uuuolesibailidaop, nor fir ft* »«&#, *' 

* i \\ • * * » 


1 f THP l?AR^ 

* Towards fee end of fee IXfeiNsn- j 4oe«f his estiteg in tlhb emrixsm* of 


tury, fee do Bfci«WW», M 

officer of l^nk m fee anrty, 

quitted the sernoe, and retired to 


| Tcsdoufe, wuh fee intention of paw.% 
mg tl q ereniorg of his days in the 
tlpaiiqi il enjoy uk i*f of i ur.il pl v wsur<,. 
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t * » 


'Qie pride qi |>u*th wa«adeatirut 
fa 0* $«*. to itf «!«■ UMVifyffl , 

an tft\ 

pO6$OS$0d <W<rf lw^ ^ . 

eft kin «wn* n$ *> vlffc*, a*?4 « 

wasiaKetfyKtt tavegsb) them** At I Tae wifeof tho wMWjuq.h 
tlujr, *£dWeWffe** tfuurfaqpw jfeumerd^ a |wprvftn*w»> who h 



ffr^lCTOt doy» not Jd r’ v 

sasg^jyy^Ts did fir in UBAgin »(4 vhi 
«j|^ tl^sonfc^fc.tUii, jqfanfc 
m tl\$ ap^ ims4,Ujo iftui^Uj . mb 
arc firtjuetif!) the pi octets *4 fttbu 
^$V$£ beldam incited 



iwwgufo At* ^Mier. AA *° h& 

be w*« not qi^nfty, 1 

to try- whether * 

wouldnotgivefiWwtypi aml^r _ 
cordwgtyfcd paidtife®'fii f f^|W to tfifef % 
Coratease deSt ftMhdCS^lftew f 
good jbirthj, V*d$t W>«t% 

.it loajpt compar^Tely^ fen she call¬ 
ed Iitsraetf'^rt^i i* fe fri# dhMmght 
have tuldcd some half dozen years 
mote, Inut die marqijb WMConfrilled 
to (ole her *otd. lie prosecuted 
his suH with viguur.^ued the her wi¬ 
dow, though she hwifccatpeJy threirb 
offhci wc*ed$ tqs\ hulhaii4 whora 
die hud adouxS, bO'wi yielded to his- 
pi ay vis, and ydnmottneed kt the faqi 
'of die nJtar (hut Sykwfabjk 
whuh linked hor^efcflny to hhs. 

A" the mtrgiwfrbadtKit, anymore 
than hi 1 spouse, a taste $ar the plea* 
putgs df iUc givM wUrid, dfe rfeeddy 
cotiiseJitorlto lutfiun at the ChaUau 
do BWtfwtfc, wkeW before fe»e end 
of thereat she pveMnated the rojur- 
r/\i« with the m> thwh-ae&vft heir, 
Ah! whh what jo> did he dh^p the 
lihhi sit u’gei* InVib arms! how Ufa 
derlj did ho thank its mother fer die 
inesiuuubie gift she had J^towfed un¬ 
op him !** Hyftv^ be pud^d l* «£%(: 
fit, w my fhmiljn o*jf? qt it# nmi m* 
i M 'if and jllustrtoas m 1’raoce, wfif 
not now ' ? nfe into ohTivioi^ Tim 
m t mp) how flraii jnuttt: our 

dtpeutlwive on m irtfeaOs Hfe, hut 
what nun, s t o »<• f u tlu* nr-1 nine a 


j 


lylb-in flufei, 

W># m\ to $K* join < 

hetr^ $> whom hijv 

tt^ae df C%*V’ ^d add«i*to t 
the tide of <\«grtq d$ &eau>tyuui, 
gm an estate 0^ tfae maujm^ 

*ihe youug ai^tl oowelj nur^t 1 , \s ho 
wm» Utug mure tiia» v eightprn, n- 
Ciited a thousand <dharget« from iUe 
feapwl 3 > 4 rent» to pe cap (hi oi tliw 
da*l%. Shp iaeuodifttely weonul 
IwT own wa, Uien about four moot h 
0?d» IHiq marquis and Ins Lulv 
were 4el%hteil with tlu* in d 

rebiist appeapiice this iliild, |w 

It gave $ictn the greatest n .1*90 t» 
Jx^e that th^rs would thine upiul- 
ly j ami fetdhed in <be very freej/uent 
*Mm to die hum, 

(potest reason to bo 
sadafied «are o 1 ]his nurse. 

'WVn was about sis 

dmn|bs old, ihe ipiphionm ret on c d 
a Jcrtw &fc Domingo, wtmh 
‘--nhp 4 ier with the death qi .1 
,, whtoae hneir ^ was. Thu. 
nohkj ipuple W 
nai^oavoy^oto i$t, J^jingo; they 

|N«md..fe«m fh^r hqy with great 1 e- 
xtttf&mafe for be was too young <o 
aeeotdhany thej gave Jtfar 

gwpt i^m^fai-^ai’geb to be can- 

,' ^ °° ,nc 

, .. i, la^whnm pixhUonfi !i, 

fa V* wi>ye the^i had, m A 

"having wen ailVu^ iqaip die> cmdd 
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Tlfk’ CASTLK AND THfc P.'lUM. 


to prevent his stuffiiring' j 

sence, they set 

to" take p6#sestfo»a* of fl$6. ftplendiS 
property whhfo awaked tliuem m'Sfti. 
Domingo. ' 

Mindful of lie** many promism to 
the marchioness, Margaret, nevey, re¬ 
laxed in lief attention to the young 
heir, who grew '* very Sad chM, 
Margaret devPtwl her thrte prinbt- 
P* 1 Jy to to and his fostdMrrotlwSr. 
HonVtimes she Would herself^ 

by uressing the. idSnldren In ;feacli , |%Yes, 
other’s dtTflies; afe.;l pn these Occa¬ 
sion*. she cou^’ is&yfer s»iffiSent|y 
admire how mpclr $fer : FrederieTai-i* 
came the h’abft *ot tfehttle come. 


predktioQ of her husband complcte- 
spelled; her fefly wouM no doubt 
he to the mar^db, and 

jAm» «lw»n1rf i ^| > h^t ; i m$Si&fy «ttd» 

_..^Jgwe, incur anger of 

' White slid stood stupi- 
fied, the stranger heg^ri' caressing 
. . „ * Tub w a lovely crea- 

ppied he/“ is he the son of 
' yes, sir,” cried 


Her husband, who jm&hy 
older than herse^'&as 

-.1. .j ±L. 



is Charles ^hfeirdfse for wearing, 
during a few minutes, the clothes of 
1 1 i >• foster-brother“ Xo," answer- ; 
<>d Maurice, “ but If. why friend of 
the marquis should. <*hanee to COnie 
in and report it to th%n, Iam^kre. 
they would bft angry: f desire therg* 
fore, wife, that there may be no more, 
of this folly.” ’’'Manraret’Vd^ittid' 


"While she was sir 
in the gaiety of her.hi 
opened, and a ^ 
.appearance anmk._ 
friend of the M&fcjdb de 


rather 


jaret.-^” He is 
for fits age,”— 


%Yes, ax„f again repeated the trem- 
•Imiug ^ shml 

Bare a.^ow^accounf to eend to my 
felend;' i$eT^py doeslyou great cre¬ 
dit, and I dare shy you love him a.; 
if he was your own." A third “lc', 
airy had.'ha^^ pa^sed the lips of 
nurse, Vto a servant-girl burst 
^jto'tte rocsivcarrying a screaming 
cfeldT wlW j^e presented to Mar¬ 
garet) with a declaration that the 
’certainly hilled, but it 
was not her fault, 

*- f ^Ifr&uage' ean.jraint the situa- 
poor . detected culprit. 
"^bJipar 'fcegap to addiwis fyw in 

. A ' *woe ofjmxo&ier/ but' suddenly 
iuir^ehi he : switched the 
flfflbar to exauune where tlic 
1$$’ was/ C^mWd^ the girl, at 
toJeH him ‘how it 
account was. 


Margaret; 

that there should no^ .and kept herf 
word for a day ojTt'wq; mat fije iek 
merrihrance of Frederic's beauty, 

.JnuiesVclothes soon oyeroft'Af. iy. 
pnnlent 'r&ohttiou^' an^sa^^ite 
hersolf that hfer husb^d'^as VJ« 
likely to return . ... „ .„. 

she set abouf de^ng her qetttag yg, and in 

the-fincry ofthehttfe 3l?c hafl U 


; a haycock with 


. ffie child m ht* ‘ arips» the house- 
I'tl^nad sna^jjS^-ai.llW petticoat in 

>! ^ ‘ *' j r iL. .v in 


Sf'Wti of bol^e'.|«^th of waj 


e;^.s 

_ upop aisikewhichhup- 

, >r jjL l ■ , t. r ' ■* 1 » 

—A«jco< 

catered 
bis leg; 

c - awst^mL;*^ tlie sight of the 


d i m sutuiw %HJpm ftnu6e.wiucun.tp- 

,h t 




3® 


CA£'rLK,.A.ND.THIi fAItM. 


cand vr$ng W hat% $u? 
count rseafc to £tuaittop the/ ^Ha#a 
surgeon, and, previous to . ju$ 
washed the blood. fopui. the .wounds 1 

t l ** * * !<-* ' - r J; 

ot the screaming infant,., 
the hurts w$re n$t dangeigjiss e*en f 
the surgeon, much as he wisli&d to 
make a job! of ik.hgd nut^v'fim^T 
deuce to predict jDpje.&tai <&t£sirqi- 
vh- We apyl«*l-w little Sp&> W- , 
graJulftte^ Voha^r; j 

emits 

»Vn of jikijfc 

and atio^^ } ''^i^aho^ .be abld' 

(kessings‘;Vti.i*^tf' : . 

iiis lefnsft; %? 

this time had recorerhd^e *" 

* jt* * . >. *<Ai" fTT 


1 never^im f 'w|ll : gailt>*;<^^. 

folly of e3^cir““~^ 21 ~ ■ iJi - 

clothes: 

.M**>§ 


j^ers^Ahclt more diiliculi to 

tv T '^’ r ; * 

_ ,, exported: 

cried she, had put 

pity apon‘to*i If *" " 

ha? ppsse&- jfie:##. 

It is the fiw?t tame t)hit X jS^flrr 
trusted Cliad^s . t&gjfejjpare 
other, it shall,lie l$j§ aaii 


3d foil to Ifiy great stress upon 
iuid;-plainly assured her, 
.fbat be would cause a strict eye to 
be. kept upon her motions, and that 
theJetu# failure in her duty to the 
clrijd wnidd occasion lum to reveal 
what'pe had seen to tin* marquis and 
bis“pdady. Minaret did not fail to 
promise 1 liberally,, alid Volmar quit¬ 
’ll her wdb a declaration. that he 
w#uId'SQp ; n see her ^guin. XJ.bhiuji- 
s^nnce^.Wwever, prevented him / < Yo» n 
keeping this pn^t^se: lie was*then 
on Ig^. way to .Maisteilles to meet a 
youqglady, tq^w|toni he hud long 
engaged, .l^^'whoui he soon 
«$grrwawfc martied^ + 

id his ladv found 


I ,■■ -Vyi i*f. 1 " * ' 

them, m. oraW t .they then began to 
make. preparations for their return, 
when the marchioness wits taken v cry 
IW, -juid. thfe f .^Kjcasioiied a delay oi‘ 

- ^ore, At last she re- 

f to undertake the 
m»dStt^ey^set out on their 
Let ns leave them 



the ejftpCTs of .heir 1 
-.ii.«f:d fc‘ 



Tilt: CAsttsE^JttfD'TltiJ’' TJ&tk. 


tl 


Charles was tfiUfefv the sthdfcdsffhe | iaf 1 bn 
two. ' 'Frederic, th| #J 
older, wart riot lxls ! 

and activity^ - - Tliey t T5vfed? TBfcfe^lP 


thers, ami this circumstance waaijs&? j, ifeftsFtliS not ki^ what had 
Margaret’s only comfort. QftetfdM |i haj^emtd,! 6sfc wcaild riot perceive 


ulus repent to her husband, ‘ "'I-^rhc .j 
parents of Charles shwlfd not return 
for a few years;'he wilt. then grow 

i» -* p _ .Lj- j. 1 .. a _*n w l -i 


j it?'-**** Very wirijlhdri, -cdaec to tor- 
trfcettfe; yoUrsclf'aWrt .'that. ^ Have 
Vou'fee$#t 'darafolly tlfe' Yaonov I put. 


| you'fepit tiarefdlly tlf£' money I put. 
so fond of our sod; that he will, not | by fV^ri^rwtt? 5 '—^'Oh! yts, it.is 
Wqx t * bc ] i ttrtcd from Mm." By | dftrhPtterj 

dc;\res her imagination Converted |gulr ^feefoniiffueuittsr^ who lias a boa- 


vho have been parents tobirt, 

A t these wofds, Margaret, 1 
cast herself into the anna erfffc* f;»& • 
hand, and wept upon tils* 


•‘ Come, Vonit^ wife, cheer ^pt” ton- 
tinued hey; w ’1 ! dare, 
thinking oCOiarle^s n^ri^ina^ kef 
cident; but, th^ik diti.?- 

ferer by it, and fii dH?bt©->rfe^Stl 
you have dofttf vdiifir 
him.”-j» But," feriipte^ Alat^- 
ret eagerly," do you J:hiSJt 
do Volmar hasreaTIV •fSieff t/flef# 
ah'Mjt that ?*''—'* IV. be Mtrc 1 do.f he 




i ttk no * doubt 
m Then, 5 ' 

■ ^?d£*%^Av$ri 
out; at 


that Cod uill never dqrsakc 0tose 

who tru-t in him? He has hitfeertdll 

]>rost-n ed us froxu want; .why should 

you doubt that he will corrfipnfet^.<tn 

so? or why think that..upri■ 

one of Inc best and reasi^iin^ft; «£. 

men, will abandon iri riirsfiriftiSaetlbs®'hhuse and gar- 
i t l .'jT&cat'iM l."a j-i .i.si 1 ■ ; ,.i i 


Vdfih$Jj&eh, wfllsee that we 
faisbounty/’ ‘ 

; The his lady arrived 

-i&'s&fe'fy, ai^$%eretransported wish 
-|by' iat tire sa^frt tiFificit healthy, har¬ 
dily feoy, whh^as. Very evidently the 

His dot- 


th o possibility oT'thbf event Into & 
certainty, when all dt once h^ir hopes 
were crushed by .a letter announcing 
the speedy lritu&.'juf' the ruprqulfe 
am! marchioness. ‘ ''" 

“ Ab! my God,'’*, dried she* burst¬ 
ing into tears, “ we ! shall 
mined! They will take Charles hVtoid, 
and as you cannot now .manage the 
firm, if will be given to Another, »S8l 

we shall no longer have a home to ___ _ 

shelter ns, or bread to .'eat*’-?-;w-ith 
11 'Wifi?;" cried Maurice in a severe, Whidh she hatd’fofcaed the temper of 
t<>ne, “ how often must I Vehund Voii' ff^ii : ,cftStEting bily. But thank- were 

* —„ ^ > .J- ^ V. . .i . 1 . > 4 *fin s 


irqg pa^i&/lK>weri‘r ) ' foufal In hie 
'^l^macyj and petulances 
of%‘ hilgU‘spirit and 


wohsdlftia|,t , ^He. -j^rierdus'couple be- 
striwdd itpqri.Jthef 1 ?t«ader nurse and 
her wbrthyh^ibaiid: senrihly toiich- 
;hy'ihe ia^sfonttarc of^lhe latter, 
>^ie ra^rCfu^ retwm^d^to 'hini ever/ 

hha and 


ddn ^ose to tfab diuteai/, $rid settled 
^pbn ,them a^enribn/^siifficient not 
dtdy^fbrithte ndoe^SMies, but for the 
. | cosufo^rts of 1%.- ' Margaret yvas be- 
j *«*■ Aq$ ^Maurice did 

1 Vi i; hfe thanked his 


! not’ &$y 



f good mds£L”jdried Jhie vbX khid tone, 


ift asaistirig 


i atjife yoxt aare anexperieiiceti 

j* farmer,' Anti tboiigh y ou can no lonsar 
i| Vr'ork. ‘yoiij srie not ,he lc^s 


> ‘ K 2 
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I 101 U 10 HS, 0 I, A JjUCKKEVtfOACH. 



seif; yod shall toll meliowi wight! 
to act, an<j[ tlic jmoney, I'shaM gainj 
by you* advice will bemud* *&qre 
than the little you receive fpom mp/' 
Jt was thus'the marquis strove jto 
lighten the 1&4 . 

lie had conferred; %pjppy wo'tttd ifc 
bo for mankind iTs^en geflqpusity,4«: 
serttimerit were najrtre compiOii, 

A few days of $L 

de Blauwnore, he ye&jfyed a dettqjSj 
from Marseilles. ' $jWgwet, who 
happened to be ? at tl*e <$$t the 
moment of its exrivalj'idehyer^d it to 
him; hut she turned pafle ks death 


wam ihe dreaded. 16 was merely 
to congratulate the De IHainmores 
i*.qn their relun;, and to inform them 
thai^e viscount was the father of a 


..j^rgaret was now satisfied that 
| % ptcoude would khep her sec re L: 
she had, shortly after the accident 
happened* turned away the servanl- 
girl wktvh$d witnessed it; and being 
new ■ Retried chateau? the 

broke, off’ all .connection*with her 
1 former neighbours in the village. 
Thus every thit^agemed to preclude 
: the possibility vdf a disco veiy, and 
when she heard 2iim say, to the.mar- !j Margaret,jaew'dasy and happy in her 
1 ’ ^ " ** * “ - •■•**• Wl1 ■ ’ '* r * J fiMfeaiwteiice^ ^^Janiased the dread 

ofiV^om hefjttmtd. 

yonfinned.) 


. Vd- 


chiofjess, “ It is from 
mar.”—“ Ahft^»d^tMatg»ret, as 
she quitted the rooin, nowafi v^Jl 
out.” Sheliatened 

^ - ‘*r * A \ * 


THE ja^ROES C^F A HACKNEYwCXIACH. 
i' : -v to spir*^bfrf>i?. '•. 

r . J*.’*..; 1 . ’I, : ~-l 1 ‘ : £. . . . 

.very nervous^ "a hackney-coach: 

and aa she is not. strong enough to 


Sir, 


• f ail the of ojje.pf 

the best wonted tft tfo-wdrld; Shells;; 
a perfect d&b jB‘ piefeUng wad f$&:' 
serving (Ht&?e*f g wakl te lfl'; 
she is an excellent 

gesnjl my ~ 

,'lL.^L -JcSbV 


maims 







; o 

Ipng walks, I sm often obliged 
t^’ia^pjoy; qne.pftbose very cit 'd 
, vulgarly called Jarreys; 
assure you, tliat the varie- 
. fears ^are such during a 

* ’k|^^^^e, ; pf miles, tliat, how- 

almost as nervous 
a£/hkt*eb*at the end# tlie«journey, 

3 v« * - ■- . * * 


•> 'JSUL’^4 *■ "'V'i*T ^ ’I 

to my singing fro the 'tlpfyaX gf i 
aforesaid chudytsy wii*” 

.under 

%f old jigs* W 

m,yM*c e .ioU mk ^ :ll . ^. A , 
All these, wna'-wPgF ftme* 
qualities bfekftr^ to wr; but, alasl 


' Sir 



thinks the driver is 
tooyOung, ^^,fpue%she says, “ My 
3«f^ th^Aey undm-stand 

St^bjefaiatybe aner- 
turpedt" I/ be ph^nces, to be very 
tb^ikbe^ ^aid jfliat he can 
nei^ser'.s^, Jn?ar, nor have 


:»ere is one, dfttwbatS: she is lj strcngtli enoiigb to avoid danger, and 



\ 


uommi’kfv A hackkj: y-coa'&L 
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then she Assures me* that ttk eh 
certainly he overtvrnfyjL* If ^e ni$n’ 
is « smart natty ••%»! -Ihe 

horses good {and you $& no* aM. 
then meet vfidi such, though it Is 4 | ; 



t^w?ss them, 
fft the eveniri^ when t$» happeji 
■ toiride, if eyerymfcg gee# on qui* 


rare mattery and sh^irs ‘ off at liMe,. etfj/’Hind tiiiife is hOj£tuppR,ge in the 
in drh iug, turning the cornelsst^ee^' is' sure to ibucy the 

incli, and twisting aridtwiiKng. nldst cd^hman'is <Triink, and.cannot per- 
dexterously in And out -of the'almost^ Bue^lter hut \^re§Bng 

.inextricable intricacies $ the ci tf‘ ^httfooSt attW^ry jeidc'bFSfie quad1: 

.•’ certainly this an imnns&i- 



If that we are 

certainly he at any short 

lips are silent net eves. 





nii'nt look n nutter able Wiu 

is a dow dull Jehu, und’baa’fo drive l'| __, _ 

a hunt inul-daydown Fish-street-llw^i pike 1 : sjatOj.' «£$ amuses licrselfyi 
over London-bridge, and idongtitstlfe^^ Only thinl,1 

drlicinus avenue, tt»e narrow part of| d&ar, aappose thef fi?Qow should be 
the Borough#*. It i Lord! 
though the driver seems J w'e- fb^l&g robbed?ind have our 

deliberate enough, yet she is'.^o* | throatseetT l b4«ve .she has read 
phesying every fiva?Jaruhut£s, tha^p#! o£ seme spefa thj^g in an old ,New~ 
v/jstf? i- t'f&b. !!■’— -.kC be survey,t|us.i£ 

out-of-town' fear, aad wjipn 

.»• - * ‘ . 1 ' j * ■ ' F 

11 1.1. — .L,. - m.?. J.■ ‘l 1 _ _ t 


ijreen-wieli coachmen, who ahvays.fi<^^ofe^ ( baye,»^.0^ $q short a. 
drive to-the we sWe . ^q t yet tried 

tainly softie of these ■■ 1 i¥t Tif > jwjT tibf. I.llL&iaot .expect ske will 


t»iMbe'’t» nerv^ff .miyY'-gef^feS^^r^.for decided 

LI do thiftk -that ^ FSietbn II propfelyVtlutjt 410 lady . 

* ’ini’ ‘A. Lil-' 'il' - v' • '■' 


enough 

man, arid I do rididc that rf 
Iiiuoself cmfitt contrite to 
dri\e in a sha^‘ old 
gttre, hsH:ki»i:ylcoa%i' -hewdblct^ 
almost b& 

ove rturrigd tlie’t^firiotf ^ : 
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DISCOVERY OF BKMARKAJDtf: A Ml MAI, 11EU.UK?. 


she ,c^mt i.^ar it* $act|j *»d I,,rfearful of a 

ljave<>fte^give»ttn*ru thebveWba^g-vj ^"jey^f the wane sort of tiling, 
ed sixpetsqe or shilling, rather than j; pocketed the affront, and walked 


have a r&m w 


idhbr compa¬ 


ny* Tke-etHar.^*^ when.l'khefrt'ia;» ilf do' hot know any great good rli.it 

«g, ||, 6ty3wj8a^ftinii»g to you trill prod nee; 


l just ventured to fifatetwf .; b«#f$&livays make* one's* heart light- 
knew where the H®dcwPM<Soi(di spf- |er tb-wearotitfe grief; and, therefore, 
fine in Esi^gs***^ fcgjSingfbr 'your commheration and 

perhaps'::&SM^^ tiwt<d'-your readers, I remain, si-. 

lih *&? • ■ A i ■ limn 


very coi 
ing es 


L-oaMtr 


e»*l*- ■ 


liuiSsrs Bideaimi/*'V. 

J» r-; ■ 


, y '■ '■ ' ' '■ j ' 


XMiyr.El^rAINS IN 



tb tlie * 

smee of som^tiSW-f^^'■** 


traord 





and apiece of 


and one foot in 
diameter, the two ends of which an: 
wiuating.,' r v' 



■Ifeta Below the Mjrface of the hill, and 
S^feetaljove the level of the river 
^bckar; and they surpass hi niagui- 
^^«i|l'&*sjv>ecimens of fossil bones 
ssp-l^ffemucrg, and presei v- 
natijral history 

>, v ^j»grrestittUH\, that the spot where 

i^w'IdkBof tlieantediluvian world 

■j ./.ISy'tWy -; T ■'J.'. ,‘ 

'■’«»*” «*» <«*« j** contains ouier re- 

<4 TiSk aw^. Simula 


mama vena 
stem.heiu' fhi&’iaty*J 
beTotfgc$.%r 
gle hrdiyid*faIof 
to w*dcft.. * 
agree; 
moth ." 


s£ 1 'p&W*' 

connected ictgedbM, 

.isout.- $$&$*&&£* 

hrosfndit to «^i-^--*$2Ljafcaasi'ri 


ir> 

parted 8 t^i«|^Cture ; Be verified, and this 

wanting. von 

u ' atA "*** +juL&..£?z:r-- w’ith suck far- 


pelvis* & 
and some 
part of 


up*'?.: , l? A Naturalist. 

■'.rJ.il 'V.^„ < H;".: ■ - 


I : '*r*Siiim, April 2 b. 

been found the tmt^ bduCof mw of ' ' ) 

[ ■ ; - 1 / , ' ,“ > 1-', J ,*> , >f ; . ■ j ,.r‘ i 



REMAKES ON' THE CONlnTlON #F i4 fnE'” : 

'■ ■ ■ • ;>*■ 

<■ . .' ' « ^ , If -' " 1 ' M> -Si 

‘ rv , ■ .<7: t * i i*. ; 

Eitmatza front 


r 


itiof 



\ii&. jyum an SJflkxr. ^ 

ryingm^nmg hdaaratosaotnc ad- 


1 am going to treat yo^witii 
paraglftphaof traveUpra^^ 

I give you the hvttomj^ aJ 
a soldier, that the Hie co* 

relate are not m©& statnge^*)/fic$B' beneath 

• This i» the seaaon>W-ffgjM f **»,.■ though dfw-'heat 

kipclle^liia torch among yq^j»&R-|4eg fees, by Eah- 
( liul ^lilk; and hew numerous the ; and while 

prmictent arrangements tba* niustJjl^t^ sjViurai^^ong tho ground, he 
precede the advance to bi«~i0tfrta* a shelter 
what a load of fepertgfttf-but he is not 

coat sukI yii- 


house a: 
food—what aw 


ws fori 


VOW} 


. _^. T . T . acco^treai^s^^icli loads me 

« cnu P le hegiha»ig%worl4 ][ft Mother dt*pt&.<t>f Hindoo and 

* _}■ ..1 L,_‘Jr ... ■ * 


ivjtho'it any fund bey<jhtttl5t& ehr&- 


[an economy. 



cut from the hedge aiid 4 V 

l.-rt\es, while they aTe'woi*^'^^ -' y 


’ ca|h "lir jewels with 
rt.flS&yy.^ their iraftic ; but 
‘ bej only. j&puh- 



ii> the streets of Catcohta - 
of the natives epjqyi 
at the doors of 'their 
ployers. '. £, V;’ 

This, hy^way, ^ Sfcver. i^ir 


P _ VjT.. ^ 

ftttSSKf'i; Jfillir ‘ ■ 1 5 *« ' * ■ ' -> v .■ 


that I aui an early riser, 
real pleasure, not urnnixedPinth h#: 
, pruveincnt,. in the 4 habit <j£‘ MvHig 
ni >’ pillow- before “ the busy hum <if 
e.ietf’ diitrucfa lire attention. By 


yjTOB 

f# 8 &b&v' 

1 ' J _ »>J V *9**‘ ■* 

of* 


it^hn. ,&$£gzc paier-J'a- 


0 f*®v^a? b»u! .Sift goS^tai. anS^a. 

coitsr ilutWW Great Britain, 
they w ould jj,nd a terrestrial paradise 



M 


FREKCH mm\.miX4M<Ui&VXT' 


ItHa in these iwwtSitt’-- 
ble: blte^ssifsgfr that you recdiv#ehi*lil* 
%rrt ebwpensfftion tor the rigmirs W a 
■Cariablo atmosphere^ olid I am sa#e 

■ , < I w 

*1 t * A tWjV !>«4 

, * mpras 

«<• ciuWiaut of ©mmi& 


€ 






tNUM), 


V A 


. >B|MpiAin Ww&VuMm tom *» 
catt^be iHtcntim* q£ the Chamber id. 

the subject of ibshwiiti She bought 
fc-highly WGlmxry Aalfiome sttilfing 
ahttratism; sa#aa^l^^^«ce Irntfrett*- 
ing h**>g tp« 

since either ‘ 


,d|»*#* 0 yer peieed them *<? Irtish as 
fb__ - - * i~——■»! other omwitrifa* 

- W.-G* . 

>" **■ •*■*•’' ■* 

rafchiebeed by il/a- 

rt , , 

sV. 4i* ■ ' 

#hs«4fcii* refdyde* 
aeft*M%fth gaftlfr bittbrnese totf.lhe 
ffitfa ptaffiy. of sj^n&wsvim.'ttd the 

£4age#rkt«ma^ef4|j3»B- ■ 'last «pea ker, 
|~niio£»- ideau-Taiiiet be >*«ry confined 
teleah'ir^e tould consider it a de¬ 
le ft»l- 




o&gzautd costAe'l^f^aied o«M tbeilrsastt^s^iBome of themost 

n _. . _ .v'-sh *=%- ' v' 1 •% . r-tt i__ i 


durably f and it was a duty itnpett* 
tnne” upon iJtafc 1 CSrwsber, to whom 
aU&H 00 pe looTo-d fer fidhtoos, coot 
totflet^fotP preftept go wet 

without deriwag wwwW that* would 

.. t.. A__ l' ikULSA 


Fuend*: tavier whs ww&emU-p hfeld. 

She rose therefore to mpvh Stt ft ww 

\dknbflfc#*l|ftfefe* drape*? **#* r }W 
» cwftww-srtiwh 

WftaWoliw* Jigbft 

and* w#uk be $w$4 bo'^tsHki*^, 
h etteAbj notfidi te iwefc 
with ^afeehttfe* #f uU> 

atwwto»r**< > 

\. Madeline I ft fWMSSjp-' 



£he teped 

to ‘iMWto Bbernl- spirit .in d»e 

O^the -imemberst wece it 
wwdh'«deti(l:,^c4m thepreaentstafce of 
fall 4ifas, drapery 

wOidd ievMl twsy.little more of the 
fyrm^iialjras.' at tide, moment dis- 

jd%e4:4^^ lj, ^ lCt,n ^ n ^ ion uf iier 

ncWe.uieu:- 

bers jrocdd lo3fe at the gowns which 

b’g, and 
^eW^Witba plee^e 
^)&biMiItier-strap. Iso- 
that sucli was the 
fje; aadr could any b- 
hy jtjf seutimenl 
adtopt^-oiigect U) w.da-ess 
^JS^jnore gi-a^^.ftndbecoming, 
[eW^ilbomiin cojto r^^ ticulmly. 

be^imidered ex- 
bj^adpptiiigS** tight 
^C^^jP^Mt-eolourcd 


4y; who W 






i’reudh :ttwAc» ebo hod fovg^h ihtie 
ytka t was- doe iw^RMttfc mbMyt 
ahilt atrttdtMr ftjw k Am A* *fyk 
Wj^Kery ft >ttenfefog jKK» 

evfr uf tA'WI : r Mbrt&n r&A 

aMb^m&e*** o^eWrwS 

tiJirdfc^ aWci; Mn -dsti beg-,,.-- V7 , ., ■ - : .«. - - 

gX'd»tp- »*®Bfi!ae ; rii|% jsemjd- of Wne j|fcHS ver y 


Mw-wm & Parte- 
’Igtagwith Urn 

W_I'd_1.—4 . j 

W, ikfffli '*-*f ’W * '■* ^ 


o>i&se emd^nut 
gR^yer itjutght 
dit^be y ft very 

more mciteut sdfij i^e nvwuat (Iffefig- letiitaWe <«Btumevk>r r^ptJie ladies 




mWVM FBMAI.B PA nUAMKh’T* 
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whose tali | ooaWeartcb weefce a few disjointed sen- 

teneest ^W&ldlt‘si*e^be>A height— 

; I «# the dumpy >©id^4--rimpudent 
fysityl^BiafteidMHypoUy” tfries of 
! indignatioa from the whole of the 
hfeft sid%h|idy^? e«$3 from Madame 
*'id The tumult 

at fest heehme ;«o serious, that the 
l*i«8*jteat,,finding her voice could no 
fcagerdte hear^ pat on her bonnet. 
This «& of authority recalled the 


such an outrageous 
what -was to become, of the dumpy 
order? She, for her part, fought 
that legislators should always have 
an eye to the interests of the-people 
at large; and therefore shfe 'mti&rij&ff'. 
against the introduction of a fashion 
which she was sure cauldrieferhe 
generally betoimng.; 

.Madame la Cimtetne Tr&«Pto- 
hnte\^dmked the patrioitom of the 
last speaker, though she could not 
say much iftpraxse of her osmBisten* 
ry; for die had been the warmest 
supporter of a fashion tjutte as ua- 
becoming to die dumpy older as the 
naked drapery could(.■possibly be. 
“ 1 allude,” continued the honour¬ 
able speaker, “ to the robes flounced 
up to the knee®, which were first 
brought into, fashion by Madame 
7, o ng ue$ - Jtimbes, and which were 
universally adopted by the dumpy 
order, and by no part of it move ea* 


The fair orator was here inter- 
rupted by Madame Courte-Epimse, 
who rose in her place, and began 
with great indignation to 'repel the 
charge of her belonging to tire dum¬ 
py order. A 3 it 4s ooutrary to /the 
rales of the Chamber for ariy‘mem¬ 
ber to speak -except in the tribune, 
thiscircumstanceicreated a gboddeal 
of confusion, for it was some time 
before Mdtkme {a^Vamfeeee: would fj 
descend; at last pere^vingihat there 
was no chance of bib* being hemd, 
she quitted the tribntie, 
mediatefy taken by 


reestablished, Madame Senfi-Com- 
mm* mounted the tribune, and after 
some handsome compHtnents to the 
daeaical taste of the honourable mem- 
ber who proposed to introduce the 
naked draperyj lamented that she 
was , obliged to, oppose the motion 
up^n grounds - which she was sure 
that lady Iterself would allow to be 
$ust.. She belayed that that worthy 
individual, and indeed the whole of 
the honourable Chamber, would con¬ 
cur wMi her in opinion, that the 


gerly than by the hcmourabjb'me^ j ; iobjOctuf d ress was to secure ad- 

bcr.” - j % ■ phhptiot^ different parts 

of tise Chamber* * Very true 1 ’*)—but, 
tmforfeunatdy,- roe'* methods lately 
piloted, and which would be cur¬ 
ried etfli farther if the present mo¬ 
tion passfed, were the last in the 
world to .procure so desirable an end. 
Men wefie such strange, prying, in¬ 
quisitive animals, dial tiiey always 
wanted to have something to find 
oufefand even tbp perfecdeiiimf love- 
ihtesis, frfeely exposed to their view, 
never excited more than a momen¬ 
tary admiration,whieb was always 
saaea tp be succeeded by indifference, 
and too often fey disgust “ We 


• , ‘1 1 .>n ‘ 

Ejmisse; but she was so much eX- |i necd,”contsfeuedtbehonoi0Tahleinem- 


hausted, partly by pasdij^hnd part- 
• Jv by mounting ia'a gret^hiarj*, *4)it 
she vmsneariy inarticulttte4 aH we 
VoL N. Ad. to. 


[ Her; “ no aether proof of this truth, 
than the nefoedtalance with which die 
* Tliislady is of the right-centre. 

*'9 . * ‘ • 
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loveliest bosoms soul arm* -is- tibe 
world are Hally regarded by those to 
whom ,ve diaplaythem. Do they 
not gaze onthis livmg anew, moulded 
in die properiiam of the-. Grecian 
Yunus, with as much apatky-as they 
woukUookort a imxWrjwai^pcHv- 
der? And teby ? Because it leaves »o 
room for the exercise-of their ima¬ 
gination. « The ungrateful' Wretches, 
instead of being obliged bytfee pains 
we take, and tbeA riek We * ran 
catching our dea&s, to treat ;th*aa 
with a sight of our charms, 1 wotdd 
find more pleasure T%' gazing; on 
our double handkerchiefs and Idag 
dfeehts, and diiwit^,’'according to 
their own fancy, ijie, pictures of what 
was concealed fey dim., Noit&atA 
moan to recommendsueh dowdy co¬ 
verings in full dressy no, I will rea- 
dily admit that they ^are entirely in*-' 
compatible with j^naid eoat«me < t but 
surely a short sleeve of moderate 
length, and a tucker or tjppet that 
would .partially conceal the bosom, 
might be admitted with the utmost 
propriety, mid, would certainly do 
more towards exciting admiration, 
than bare necks and arms, or even 
the naked drapery itself;" 


’■* The honourabiemmTbcr then de- 
seendedithe tribune amidst mingled 
chpens wnd murmurs of disapproba- 
tion;andthe motion of Madame' 
Be&e-TaiU# was put to,the show of 
hands, and negatived by a majority 
of ten, most ef-wbom, to the sur- 
prisedf *11 Paris, are of the extreme 
left*.- •»♦*. -j u 

The sitting dosed a* half past four 
o’ehmfeH, r-'fp.v •• ! r ■. 

■ i- !•!•-.%"« w ? - :• . ' i 

V* No# bfyAhe liepoXicr of thc.£febutes, 
-+r A 3 • tliis defection of so many members 
offhe tote $o*fke such on import- 
tint occasion, excited much speeula- 
tipft, '•and,as baa, even beep, whispered 
that djose*£p,likely Jto, secede 
entirely from their part), we flunk it pur 
duty to contradict this report, which we 
have every reason to believe is false; it 
haviiigbeeil imparted to Us confidential¬ 
ly, that theife honourable members were 
influenced merely by considerations of a 
private nature, aa they are all corpulent, 
some under-sized, und one or two a little 
bandy- 'Vfe pledge ourselves for tl>e 
[j truth-t>f these facts,'Which we consider it 
necessary to state, in order to exonerate 
thefair fiterals from a suspicion so inju- 
rid-tri totheirpolitical celebrity. 
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I tins te$&? 

midtile of'E. t^d^whid, ho^ 
ing^ to have «| pp^oi^pjity 
crossing the fine to i<>rw$r<f it to you. 

We saSedj; as yon fapj^'jpn thft.&d 
of August frem 

off J^OTfenumth, ns some* of wjy pas¬ 
sengers oaipiot e 'fist without milk* or 
stiofubout, I was induced to send Mr. 


| F. op shore by tt pilot-boat, to pur- 
eliftse a-cow, which business heac- 
complished,, m?d gotpn board again 

the least 

|^pkky nprnfiig a $tjt1e spirt 
.'ii^d.gtfiised its to he very .bu¬ 
skin s % ( e^rcnptm, crowding all the 
consequent ly in¬ 
terrupted pgUi^s routine .of die 
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.sd aside our derotioos eusrtheitefbie 
public- service: couiiaKrt be: j&yforiu- 
ed in dieMowwiig*&wwe bdllin the 
afternoon. ...Nowdt bo happens that 
our saagedn, being aScdfetwna’n add 
a Presbyterii®, is unacquainted with 
the church service, and of eearie 
unqualified to officiate as iwinisbisr., 
which it is otherwise his duty to '&»■ 
Picture to y(W^elfthenyoiErhhhible 
servant enveloped in a white dressing- 
gowk borrowed for the Occasion, 
placed behind the poop4addef, do* 
vcred with'the union jack, for a. pul¬ 
pit, and with becbhrthg gravity going! 
through thb service of the day. I 
must confess as I proceeded J felt 
powerfully influenced for the promo-: 
tion of this sort of worship, by the 
very corthid manner in'which many 
of the emmets appeared to offer tip 
their prayers, to t|te Father of Mer¬ 
cies, and , which gave me sufficient 
confidence, to .proceed through the 


Oonckding of %ach^pmycr with art 
ti&tmn. • -Lr * - ‘ > 

: During Jb®'•ensuing* week we 



chance ? of escape; sorrmmded as we 
•yect b$<& tourtdfesiSibceaib to knock 


a 

to the 
The foUow# 

1 was prpseaited by one 
of themaa released 'with the fol¬ 
lowing JbiBSi ■$», double-iron :emanci- * 
patkmr 

Htul! happy, hrfppv WBru, from fUters free, 
Old fuighnd’s glftriau* boast, sweet liberty ! 

OJj! may I strive, and not in vain, to plcuso 
■Those friends arhoVa given my legs their 
wonted cose! 1 

Whilst memory remains,’ I’ll ne’er disown, 
Ori’tsrfbrgiitthishiunaae.fayour shewn * . 
Auu ifiay the earth from its; .fix'd centre 

J' : **«**> ’ ‘ 

T.re T ttAgimtefuf f<w tK* inSolgetiee prove! 

- Bam list IIoaArio -IKwcvass Hai.ixrww. 

t 

-A fri^iteis' now insight bearing 


whole service ^itih.an..frod^bfryt>icfr r • .jMi&r #'’tfe* and : F : am |foiTy fo- be 



part of his duty, which requires the !i August. 


THE PROGRESS OF A FASHION. 

* , ' • s j • 

. ,Deni(ioe per maltas ttdi£uia sibi Scpc figilraa , , ■* ’ 

’ Keperit-*. Ovjjj.'Jffct. 

■* '' J' >' k 2' ’ ' 

At length in various shapes it finds access. 


lib. 


' i ? ff/i N 


XIV. 


I r Is not imworthy of remark, that 
whilst all ranks of : people are jrti the 
alert to catch and to adopt the new¬ 
est modes, a fashion is lodger mak¬ 
ing its way from the cohort fd the 
eastern extremity bf tliis jh&ge me¬ 
tropolis, than it is in traversing the ! 
•she thousand miles of sea which fluc- 
'tuate between us Aftd ^e continent 
■ of India ? ami by thfe, thhe th#9r‘1t : 
reaches Whpping dr KbthcVhkhe; ^ 1 
is so me tambfphbfscd 'arid misa ppIKQ/ 


that it retalns-as $$t*jpf!it» pristine 
shape, as a snow-hall would a%r 
| being rolled, over the same ground. 
1 1 Vis amusing enough , fo observe its 
. ceessivc wdarers, at the same time 
tnat they pride themselves-upon be¬ 
ing in the height of die fashion, put- 
$ng on, and putting ‘up with, the 
mOst preposterous' devices ^witli a 
• mbsturisuapecthig complacency. The 
fact,, te, that every neighbourhood 
liar its idol? its. standard of fashion. 
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which,!* regardadwith aarnueh <$to fandetl,. <ihat ire too ’Cin-knisspecula- 
ferenee, s& the realie&ders are.ihy tioiwi wp«n liwsuatbstoct principles of 
the bequ mot(4es > se^tha* instead of fefeau|y*ili had got entangled in some 
passing dbeefiyfisq^oue gmhofifftte wild theory* totally repugmint^e the 
town to -theother-r* w itt might $&!» establishednreterqf tWn^-ln^n.ith, 
few d*yp. if. hwaaitet dowh as: a. wilhil^hefntu; in 

shionable were to read the-jRejoow^ matters of tot,. and an hwfeclaimjifele 
tory—1% has to encounter # ranJti* apostate from the true taste. . For 
tude of impediments, snd.io run thesakeof peace, 'ft- became expo- 
through an infinity of dateles.' 'The dient to yield the point, and to en- 
last in each superior circle, are not j dime nidi as little wmcingas pos:d- 
»low in tr^nspiittmg it,to the first in ! ble -what appeared, to me a, perfect 
the next inferior ; hut during the j monstrosity. In the .course oftluee 
time -consumed in debating upon at, mondial was honoured ‘With a cord 
and in theadmiration and attdmment for a rout »t >ia^»friend Dick Re- 
of it, its progress isib dsngeil of be* quete’% wlm holds * snag p&oer— 
ing totally arrested- « -r;V ■ ; ; . • nosmeemolprotest^tindergovfcr u- 

When first. Iqngf waists were .re*- raent. The $pa*hi 'attraction of tike'' 
vived, with tight xones and buckles, eyerong Was to he a younglady of 
1 heheWjwhdew^ii^ m unquestftmable fashion, the granti- 

ag elegant litfie figure ojf a countess daughter of a privy-counsellor. Her 
alight from heachariot, with a» air; ertfrc was looked*for with breathless 
graceful. beyond^descriptioii.* Her: expectationmannerp, dress, con¬ 
figure being* slight and syminetricab versatkm, and ferfery thing else were 
shewed to no fitfie advantage in a ; to Bae studied from her, who catches 
mode which, firemiteapparenthrank- them of her mamma, who lias them 
ness, must he exiarem^MUtnical to who goes to court, 

projectang backs and aspiring shoah < WbatwaWthe* surprise of thc whole 
dersj, and the inimitabte*.eage erf her. pd&y, wheat was ■ my own exultation, 
movements conqdetely -stifled every; when, oin her appearance, itwas dis- 
risiqg,agprphemion as to .that'long covmod that her bust was—at least 
train of maladies said tobe incsdcntel three inches 3oWer : than aw other in 
to tight lacing, After gaping as long the roeiftf^and tb&tpkr lieu of the 
as I, eopldf-that is, as long, as her! dandjhsette poke, she actually held 
ladyship was in sigbt—X walked on«: up her head, and suffered her sfeoul- 
ward, scarcely deigning to gknee&t ders to he where, and afe, they sho uld 
the short waiptai, high shoulder^ and | be; while the gentle curve of the 
vast.circumfewsaces, winch had their j back where her. «ash was. tied, gave*. 
day at the West ehd, I know not how . J a memang/ a play, ami an interest to 
manysummers-ago,aiKl.which .seem**!hcrwholefiguiWrrOncallnag a day' 
ed to require a j^yement of double f or^tiww ■■*&») ■ I: found that Dick’s 
thewidth iw«eastuyfo|r.theacc<miBno- | ^womankiiKr had received sume 
datioaa of. theprcsent compact gene-J hew lights- upon the subject: tlicy 
ration. Freac that, tim^Jbr^h I opew^ now clearly perceived the i Weigh t ot 
ly avoweddecidtid a^sion from tny. johjccti<&i6i»agatnst weaving the 
shqrt waists, to the no siaifil dhipica-. J waieft tupon: the ishbxtlders; indeed, 
B^e qf my fbnale*acqqaintan<je 4 who j tlw^werc piepasedtogEsmuchgreat-. 

M?' - * 



■tfm s f’-K^GK ESf> m - a rpjmittitr* 


.if 

er lengths in the other axtreuiff-tkem { t>%, the iprefifc k^fWneHseM 

I had ever recommended, artsk, were a*iifieial —th$ wfest, 

too anxkm& the for-stithne pwi&hidedevem the slim- 

dress^nsakec’s^o wU^^shap' mm of the mm*^r^fpihn jjglMfcg 
of patHmce‘'*toinj wdinenkSewfe -..to* «a#Uyv^aiwt the eity; ' However, the 
spectingt-nmderatwan in ait things* ■ f^kbklkisUetSeed B> ; gHininp Swi civ 
“alwayfeiraving an eye’to tbe4*a*l t«ah<Sj,‘tli#mgfe4t 1 lia33<^[ down Fleet* 
proportions of thedttuaan' foaifi*; , *’''ft# '4$ Wi^pjxfiMtiigss Ptasnter,' 

indicated inlHe ^ost.«Bkb<ratdd sP^i i.lnim&iofe’ wek^toedfeyedclPas corr-? 


waists begaerto gain ground though* its ’r*cep&on-afc JifeW'KrMgeiitreet' 
out die enviransiof Charing-Ctoes. pas fsseeedui^y favoHtabfe. The • 
At first, to’be sure, it was confined bfeck at the comer girt Ins’ 

to ?i sefcdt few, but novelty of tattearetl Sfr'tigfet as he ebuld, 
theirs ebcamp&e, and: *1)6 stiwightdorv ‘and in a^wontii tlife ^ksfiion 

wardnejS»:«f ^heiriCarria^^ soon ait- was in a fair the'Sibrey- 

tracted the kttiser.d***' jnrkI.- a fciit&e, 

raetaW^ whosaeeMed^^ng^atssffiie:' ’as if nndetatniwed whldh 'side of the 
for their ,f@rn»epslaKity,itM»di*hprt-* catbhdml *Wx take^ bur It prtiseMly 
coin1hgs,l>yJ^;4rtxletm^i of/tbew. made :a dash into'”Cy%fcide> and 
lacings anil the ebdgi$w>£i «f their, ;a^er?Bie^tkg.^id* vattona suceiftsi,'’ 
corsets.. The (sonwnerflial aristocracy 1 fomftl its way to-Aldgate ^b^ut a year 
in the squats north *©f Holbein and » half afthr I had seerTthg 'he-' 
held?out with epftsideSfahle pertiria*; feerewntsKtionedcottfitesg*; f $ * - ' • 

city, butbeing overpowered byj®9^ ? It was at period thait|’' ! fo©itt$ 
thoritiefj and ; .aldrme4 £ sati die. rapid j pvit^'tomeefc's^ «pbq^simnt> 
strides wde hy the yetahieEe^of.the* ariees v atu* c<ip«fton-eeiincitman’s in. 
nobility, they:, yielded alraosfc/sinmh> |ha£ rtelghbotWhoodj I was rntrodbe- 
t,aneously,,and tightened and jength- edrto Dorothy biswifeaud Clarissa' 
ened with great exjiedititai.' -i!he: bj» daughter, both of Whom exhi-' 
j»rogress through;the Strand was.sW ]ited>^ mqiat.iSeled“ longitude' of 
pidand uninterrupted.. ^fcCoveufci yraiah eacompaeied ivith donee of red 
Garden Jlittle rqputined to be dSfhcfc*? mewboeo, each apparewtly of the mvmt 
ed, for the. «pai0c«l>-woaaa»n^.Ti^;jyy|i.wAd' 
them Im dfei endowtd by«^tn^^lh»ea% twfee 

inode, their w^st^ihstving;. remained tha feulk of her daujjhtor. I feltra- 
nearly ^tatkawy 1 &©m. £h^ ; *day s*««£; th6r piqndd'at thegtSflhess W 3 their 1 
Hogarth to our ownv v i^utsfc ; ■'£.&&■ ■ depa*tmqk#sn ree^bfeg ine/botlu 
ple-Bar the .■ career hadvipsH m«ms*it’a bbetn-vatiwi was sufficient' 

terminated, owhigito a seriotta to^thqriain'; thfe* ! -real dause i&r then? ' 

cm* between the meagre aaqieet <of 1 s^^iftgv^dififerenoe. The wwthy 
this fashion, and, the strong‘|jfedi-: hoKtoss P^^’So terribly hampiei'ed by 

* iSctionof- the eHardas -foy roturaflity jj f&^ticvn, a^tc? hdiour like tt 

• an<l every trtiier token of good liv. jj ship ih a Storm, Ifei 1 e< ery hrYn tteing 
ing; and wknvat ldst ^ an equits&le^ fteqoiupsihietl tvifh the credking-hf 
adjustment ,, aeeinedto be -agnEal^i|w^j! ^tay's' aJul the “' Straining <if cordage ; 1 


tues of anti<niityw^ f r ‘■i-s'*- 
. I ’rom tlmt' the revobrticai «f 


[ atfop- 
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IfJh>F xixfreriyg&m .perfenmng 
honours l&dnot been (^visible, the |j 

variety of pretty f t*ffs<*t&tipns sl% re,. 1 
sorted^, H in the vain attempt $o 
pear at ease, would hfye beepi»^kly. 
diverting:; but .t^.it r$as* .they-ware 
enough tp make “ a g#g>M: the: feast" 
e^.iugr , inam >$nr iwhq v ;£m$d 

find pleasure in die .mos£,costly, fgxe^ 
if agisted to it, at tlye .manifest 'pant; 
of ; tli.e mistress of the, banquet 1 As ' 
a- good dinner is : Aldgate too 
weighty ap aftair tube interrupted 
“by frivolous con^rsatiop* ifcyras long 
before any one couId find leisure tp 
tails j but in an interval between the 
courses, a lady wbo.b^d just jetiggH- 
ed from Calcutta, took occasion 
express.her surprise, s with more can r < 
dour than, discretion, that the ladies 
of the house should strap themselves! 
up,, in that Uneomf^tabla manner^ 
now that it was.out of date,ell over 
tlie worlds “ Out of date!” «sk 
claimed mother and daughter with 
one $oice., f* 'W-hy,” eonh^bdMh^ 
Clarissai'^'i.tyrftsi.-speyted first 

time. pn|y last, Sunday at c^sgrch hy 5 
Miss Model, our deputy’s ward*’’-— 

“ 1 know nothing, of.J&iss Moife!,” 
resumed I 


quitted ihe ^u&ffdmcy, that sort of 
thing^jnad ftrtiyediroin England, ami 
hesw^g^qpted hythe'highest female 
su^u^ity among us, had -mm for a 
whole, month; attke time, of my de¬ 
parture- But voatiy, my,dear* your 
own seme must-have told you,- that 
d>hee.<odious girdles of red,morocco 
Were ,.never reefeked -any where ;ts 
full dresS.”r“*‘ bio, it didn't,” said 
opf host; “ but Xtdd them enou gh 
upon; that: score. • . Obi. the friid it li il 
thlpgshthey maketh© women look 
for aU the world as if they had been 
broken in halves, and were just strap¬ 
ped up ; to save them from felling to 
pieces*” The .mortification of the 
ladies who had ^ unsparingly tor- 
tured themaelves, ,ibe elder in-parti- 
cular, into tlie fended calibre, on 
finding .so imteh pains. and labour 
thrown away,-was truly pitiable. A 
sigh escaped the mother in concert 
with a loud crack* which threatened 
to release her «t once from the pe- 
nancenf her own infliction;. and for 
ray part i was afra idto turn the con- 
vepsatwiby a joke, lest* in tfaelpugh- 
fer whieh ought to. have, ensued* the 
: poor Mes bad been both undone. 




0 <t>. 





THE BECfeA^BERS-' 
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Mo productions of the press have 
so varipusjy aoS cssmitiallybene^ted 
the fair as pgripdicai puhlieataon?. 
They have disaeij^uatedusefel know¬ 
ledge awl exl*|Ctstiess atftus^taent 
to thousands, whp, withjmt tfip afi- 
mtdus and aadrtanc^i ppy .afibrd, 
would never, ]>erb$.ps, escape beyond 
thefepsite of ignorance and friv<d%. 
If knowledge operates mig-gidd*' to : 
the p»sm?td 1 ,.senadj6n^ ; j^jmisUkef'] 
and errofs in cqnduct^an ^'%j 1 

vented or corrected, by r furp«bit)g: 

. ,p*' *' 

*is?h. . 


dear -lights to the undcststmuling, it 
is certainty a most httportant vehicle 
of infhrmafican, which presents his- 
ttmcal-and physiological facts, puri¬ 
fied fromidlgrofestK&s, and abridged 
from tiresome prolixity,dinbuing the 
ittb*d with delightfal and salutary ox- 
eifcitienaof feeling, and laudable mo¬ 
tives, ef action, even 'in early youth, 
to an sandtHifc fer exceedmg wdiat all' 
the lobscrv’tttiom mul hutndents of a 
whoJef lifc could omasa for persons 
who have neglected tin? rapid ucccs- 





frtA'msctfttorcetes. 
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sion of ideas th&t mdyihe acquired or’io ptfhiiie the ai^ncrdus herds 


by refilling. 'A-few 
from standard bodies? somn pasaiji 
in bistory or hiogrupky?’ chP ty"de-j 
scriptiomof the rich and splendid 
gifts of bature to other countries, 
may create a. rt4feh for mona 
stantial iiite8i|te»ee, awl opefo to thfe 
fair rich' sources* of entertainment 
which age ami infirmity cannot rob 
•’ of.their powersWdeligfet; ahdoom^ 
paring with ilu^own; the modes of 
existence i« arhich multitude^ have 
proceeded "from the cradlo'to the 
grave, tbeymay adopt the practices 
they approve, commiserate the dis¬ 
tresses fwWaMWiiicUrthtsy have bden 
exempted, awl raise their hearts itr 
gratitude ioTrcmdeooe for thefr hap¬ 
pier destiny. * -vv ’ >*% u • f* 

When lad ms shudderwith horror 
and repugnance at recitals ttfthe 
cruelties perpefcratedby Barbary cor¬ 
sairs, they should , be also dwarej that 
only two centimes have elapsed,since 
hordes of adventurers from civiKssed 
Europe were marine robbers; stained ' 
with crimies never surpassed by ban?-- 
barian monsters ofatrocity. - " 
The splendid suceessespf the Sp&t- * 
nhmls in the New World awakened 
the cupidity of desperadoes from Eu-J 
rope. They fitted out armed ships, | 
to lie in wait for the galleons wafting ’ 
treasures from I*eru and Mexico toj 
the parent country; and to secure || 
supplies offbod and water for their lj 
crews, die/ exterminated a Spanish 1 
garrison at Hispaniola', abends- they 
made ^formidable settlement* ‘and 
employed-’* m limiting jdtd w®4? Cat¬ 
tle c\ cry 'hdCrvid of relaxatiou from 
their maritime expodifcbnsj 'They ! 
" soon tUoughf uponLtljeixpcdieW'y of!; 
•dividing their.feeminto jiftrtioB^ go¬ 
ing in rotation to scour -.thiibetian, } 
and afctending»to cultivate tlte fertile 


that tetreafe# 'bbfeffc them in the 
W’Ctedk ' a JSorr mu pi¬ 

rate, inch&ed many darfftg men to 
I jtfei frbfh %e new*fetmed West In¬ 
dia' colonies, and contimiedfor twen- 
iy^earsAo infest the American seas. 
Tlfe legends tif romance catt baldly 
pirjpillel their Aftferrbiis exploits, or 
thes^rofi^bnand extravagance n Inch 
scKWi diss^iated the spoil obtained by 
the niost perUtrus 'exposure of their 
lives. Kerre Efitoc, dilative of Dun- 
arid’ Bartholomew, a Portu¬ 
guese,' performed prodigies v ‘of per- 
Sohal’ prhweeSi MBntbai', a gentle¬ 
man of gbod family from Languedoc, 
itfhile yet a child, panted to emulate 
those wondrous achievements; hut 
the%iglhsbtfled, high-bdm champion 
sooftsuhk into the ferocious pirate, 
through the influence of debauched 
and ruthless ' associates. Francis 
fOlbnois succeeded to Mbpftbar in 
distinction; and Henry Mbfgan, ge¬ 
nerally designated Sir Henry M 01 - 
0tufy- became more famous than ei¬ 
ther. When ahoy 1 , Tfe el&ped from 
Kis father, and went to Bafbadoes. 
IlikrtiasW treated him'ill, and in it 
few months sold him into bondage, 
jpuring his servitude, he heard much 
of ihw^bhntry, the wealth, and won¬ 
derful exploits of the Buccaneers; 
and resolved’ to join them whoneter 
lie could regain his liberty. He soon 
eclipsed all his* predecessors in the 
rxtent, difficulty, and prosperity of 
Ids- ttnfte»ttdti3^r‘aga inst the Spanish 
seftfeiitehfe fn South' America. A 
.predaMryj wk’farc at sea ediild not 
Sdtfefy htetawbitmni : ■ ‘ ffe attacked 
was Seldom reputed, 
of ft^irffeon on the 
coafet' Vyf ‘PahainM, a lad}' of high' l-ank 
and'da ^^liriglmgu tV,became his fn-lz i-. 
j SheeWfdnVHy .aitiVBcf from Spain 
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the arms 

m w. y°8»9s, y&SSl- 

some, and a e#pcperQr ipfirfehed W 
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immense booty?? be pfifr* 
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THJ£ IStJCCANRKnS. 


■ills desecration, 


^that cliectec 

Mbavidpr since I fell into 
yOfcjKbahpg does Tfroupipr % manhood 

an&'ba W^wmiiy^ . TSCoi-niss vSur 

lyT, .afe, . 


— «v * J » 

f| vfliejnci^e, 


me rtofc to 

heart anti hand; hut the pyre mind j; change my opinion.’^ F|e withdrew 
of‘the lolly Iberian jnekened with \\ abashed aVicl qvjywfel at tbb maj&s- 
repugnauce to an alliance with] spo^i- j; tv of virtue; but soon'ret'}jme<l,* furl 

A-_i.....'__ ’*HtL j. v aa :•/*•.. ill 


ation and cveiy vicious passion . Slje j; 
Jiad inspired Morgan Vith sentiments 
that seemed , to refine and dignify dtis 
nature, lle.treated his captive,with 
every mark of respect, avowing, witjh' 
ardent professions of esteem and love,] 
that in her he revered a sot}! wduch 
no adverse fortune could .degrade, 
and that she should be his guardian 
angel, the implicitly obeyed dictptjcess 
of all his future conduct, lie as¬ 
signed to h|ir # 
titrne of 

he .could pay ; tp h^ ra4jk au4,traur' 
scemlent merit: huthe.pisrsistejLib a 
determination to engage lier affec¬ 
tions; or if she still refused to par- 
ticipate In his fate, to carry her away 
as his most precious and irreclalTua- 
1 do right. 1 le pronged his Stay at 
Panama., until the m^n.^ew-iypar 
. tienl of inaehoiyL Stifl, couB.not 
so far smnotmifih^ 
c J by genial love,, as to urge his «ui£ 
v ith alarming importunity. pre¬ 
vailed cm Ids lawless,b^ds to.under- 


onsly.bciit. uponpverc.oniing !iis own 
better Feelings. The lady, was pre¬ 
pared for the worst emergency, • 

. ,l Infamous manf* said'sTic," this 
dagger shall be my protector.' I will 
iio\ seiiiTthee to thy last accoun t. 1 
am yeady to dfe in defence ofmy'ho- 
nour, anil the most dreadful of all 
tremendous chastisements 'must fall 
from the hand of the’ Almiglity on 
thee, if thou leavest inerio alternative 
between suicide and a calamity mpre 
horrible "than the most agonizing 

•V’ ■ ' . V >' r im r V‘- « 
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Morgan,, enraged i>y disappoint¬ 
ment,, brdeWci. the laiy uifo confine- 
men tjauader .pretence that lie'bad 
detected her in, a bbrrespohdehce 
With lids enemies. AU ’ his persecn- 
tipits squid nptphake the fortitude of 
flfis Spanjsh Xamretia, and Divine 
Providence interposed lot her'relief. 
]A few of Morgan’s men proposed to 
him tp get all the treasure on board 
| qf his own]] skip, and to get' sail.for 
i Jamaica, leaving the rest of the Hue- 


take a.smalj e^peditioh, giving-over jj cancers toghift for themselves. 11 Idle 
to them his share of thepluuder. He jj occupied by fills perfidious scheme, 
remained w ith the ,lady^, endeavour-1; Morgan becamcless vigilant in watch¬ 
ing by artful encro^hfeentsjto rifflax !• ing his ,^iir ^risoper. fane escaped 
her sqtjiplcs of delicacy.. His people i| totbe wq^s/arid fjpo^h the Bucca- 
■eturaed victorious. They spent a fh^eVs Kihined a cdhnagratioh at Pa- 
' * * • > *. ! ^ --u\ her father in 


week i^jrio^^ud agaunw^i 
om for a return to their own .l 
forked .almost f|to pl^cp^jfo^gmjk i 

ri • , •. • • . 1 \T ' ' ' i . * ' 7 n 


in the bosom of Ids intended, victim. 
-^'Morgan!” «aid sly, ir. a*tone and 

fftf- ' 



e . 

mnir 


lorn 



person bl* ’sign mi intrepid iiv. In the 
heat of the engagements he ranged 
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over his ship, putting to death every 
nun who betrayed any argnh olwiuq 
Tliis ravage discipline thperiedihe 
f tin* hearted from Pilfering Ilia ser- 
\i< f j hut wade him the UoJ’foffbe 
tin..e, with whom He shared * His 
■ jmhIs or conyhial mommeut ih a 11-. 
bcral fumkpos 1 -. He was joined by 
Giaimnont, Lawrence do GrafifJ 
Jowjuc, and Godfrey, ^rhose eou- 
) age an 1 conduct we celebrated * in 
\m viator) jonnahs. They pillaged Ve- 
r i Ci cu, anijf projected au invasion 
of Peru, but instead of acting itl con- 
( ert, they separated, ravaged many 
rich towns, ,i»d then ghtng them- 
sqhcs up* (jo debauchery, allowed the 
Spipgards time to collect against 
them a force they could not resist. 

< uammont besieged Campeachy. 
The citadel, after holding pot with 
resolute pc i tmacity, wUs abandoned 
by it* defendets, except one gun, 
which continued to annoy the pirates, 
ftrammout knew how to appreciate 
s,u h undaunted fidelity. The piece 


£.1C MOMToR. 

was sqrved hi an Er4rlchui.ui who 
resole e<! ft> die at hi> pat. Grirm- 
mo»U, wi$i a fag of truc< m His 
hilmu, e^^bstiulated with the r »l<*roi*s 
foe, feptee^nfad the wiitdmMi of 
1 hi owing atfajf Hi» life, and a*»nred 
him of nbystj fend permission to car¬ 
ry off Hi* effect', to Which he added 
valuable c^fU. The affair liappf > vd 
to engftltf the attention of Wil¬ 
li,uu lit, of England, lit had the 
wisdom <m<t humanity to convert the 
misapplied talents of the Buccaneers 
to beneficial purpose**. He gave f m - 
ployment to the most distinguished 
commandm hi the colonic*. Other 
nations followed his example,and tin 
ficotrrget of land and sea beearm 
peaceful subjects. In many in* * in 
cep, the abused capacities of unfoi- 
tunatc high-spirited went miybt be 
rendered valuable to the community, 
by similar encouragement to reclaim 
their conduct 

B G 




THE ECCENTRIC MONITOR. 


Tur celebrated Frencli cpmedflan 
lb ci die, who died in 17UD, made his 
fti 4 appearance on fhe Paris boards 
iu f 75d, a* titspih in, JJMeritier 
umrarse/f and .St Germain in ta 
Pantile entravvgaJntq, He ohtain- 
« d the most unqualified applause; Hut 
hq Iiatl pre\ ionsly performed in many 
provincial towns, and especially at 
Rouen, where he had received such 
lessons as might He usefuj to many 
an a^tar. ^, 

Pie vide was the favou^te jif the 
public at Rouent never appeared 
upon tlie 4 stage ou4 He was greeted 
with iheTouwst . 


,_I apuJaUf-e, _ _„ . _ ....... 

whd hak •'any preten^ms ttt m ffearit the ibdtrvc of his 

roi.it. $o.tiE j ' Tfc 1 ' ‘ «<*’* 1 

' - * * , , vt * ' 


coincided in the general commenda¬ 
tions. Amidst all these testimonies 
Of approbation, he frequently obsen - 
ed among the «pei*tatora an tldeily 
man, in black, Wb6 seemed deurou* 
of attracting his notice. lie looked 
at Prcville with a smfie of pity, shook 
hh head, shrugged Iris Vhouldqr-, 
raised his right hand) and seemed to 
threaten with his fore-finger, aftn 
width, without Uttering a word, he 
mingled with the other spectator®. 
h PrcVifid atfiaat km&ked «t this s=m- 
*guhd’ ,l <idhduct’ of the man in M<uk, 
'®bUt as the Hike* repeated his 
adfori^ik'ribsity was ex- 


con 


if I'*! f r* s 


G 
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duet. JJcUftwfoi.-e tooV on oppor¬ 
tunity of^wddxx^sp^ t^e stra^gj* 


<Hi he, “ ypu possess aU frie f |flep^ 
requisite for beqqfping a|i eujipent ap- 
tor; but witbyut great^re you wifi 
«ot rioe above a common jjopbpn. 
He then entered ipto an wudyri# ejf 
the parts which Preyi)i<3, hacf been 
accustomed to perform; he pointed 
out to liim where and bow his acting 
had deviated from the truth of the 
character represented, and whore he 
had violated decorum by the intro¬ 
duction of clap-traps, by which he 
had indeed won the obstreperous 
plaudits of the multitude, bpt drawn 


upoi^j himself tlie just .censures of 
persojas ct^ sound jp&gmeut and re- 
ip$tttaste. , 

, rfeyifle was, modest and sensible 
enough to profit by the criticisms of 
thp! ^mfarchub. The latter, an old 
jpfWiffafcur, had from his youth che¬ 
rished a, decided predilection for the 
images hp4 still seized every opportu¬ 
nity of riding hV favourite hobby, 
Eton* tlus tune JtawBfe cultivated 
the friendship of bif -candid monitor, 
and consulted liim PT* »H occasions. 
Ife corrected the defects* which his 
friend pointed out, and which, had 
they once hccupie second ^ nature, 
would ll&vc dpgfncrftcd into,.gross 
faults. 


GAELIC RELICS, 

No, V. ' 1 

9 *caWp* $,<?IT, 

The Field of aecnt Combat; in which epithet the nqmr of Ocmjcron W ifmUird, 


Tuc poems of Ossian have been 
translated into several languages of 
the Continent, and received with fen- 
vent admiration. The highly co¬ 
loured contrast presented to the ima¬ 
gination between the warrior, the 
hunter, the heroine, and huntress, apd 
tin con unouplacaguahties of modem j 
refinement; the splendid,, geneeo$itv 
of their chivalrous deed*; tfre’ East¬ 
ern grandpa* of style in which those 
deeds are misted i* the bimihfs and 
figures of speech, few, but ^riking; 
and the variety of lights in which 
tlte same comparison Ulustrf^es ftsub- 
jeftt, gratifies at once {fee feelings, 
the taste, and the kjvp of rijpgUcby 
and upvelty inherent,in 
constituted mind, 

clan Qamaron, through 
beries of age% h wm* boqjR. 
pmspicupn* for valour # in the field, ] 
jnd feu rigid 1 hobour m all their ity ' 


tarcourscs. Sir Ewgn Cameron, the 
unconquerable opponent ef Crom- 
woU's tyranny ovqr the Highlands„uid 
Colonel, Cameron, who “ in the fight 
j*>f steel, died like five offspring of 
Locbiel” at Wateiloo, continued 
“ tfie unbroken line of fame” to our 
day. The castle of Inuqrlochy, the 
ancient, abode of the chiefruns of 
Lophiel, was a residence of the Jungs 
of Scoria whep Gaelic was the lan¬ 
guage spoken at court; and though 
that apacitwp fabric has not been ha¬ 
bitable these fire hundred yeart*, the 
remain^ were ia,sofififieifi preferva- 
riqn Uf pfibxd a mfidel fin* the cattles 
,pf CoU>- 

j^btCwarkV Sktffte* of % lligh- 
iffegnep many au- 
*M?c Pkrric^P*Wi«wWf?fPfrg the &- 
^piljee.ftfr^Pwrop and ,Macdougal, 

of oUen ,t»m. 


%* w* 
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^ongs of joy in the Iwlls of Alba i 
will bend to future years iqj evpi^dfjfe 
f une of fSamptt ttnn jda' vPrirtoacd* 
Don* Il^r eye was the biiglttgls$ce 
of the mountain fait on, her cheeks, 
the blushing beyiy of die v^odij* 
her Ups, the eJuaW»«gVott>a« of the 
rocks, her snnji^, the dew of morn¬ 
ing on buds of li&jel or Opening bios- 
sourt, her spee4v$n earty sunbeam 
pn a greOii-healded hill, Jfcr steps 
overtook, the deer with his fedt pf 
w nU, aM,* bending her crOOlced ye#, 
she laid low his bunchy iiorns. She 
trained fur white hands to the sword 
and spear; and, chieftain Of Lome f 
feeble in' getbei < d years' thine was 
the tfcrengtli of a mighty th pm heart, 
as a shield covering thy thm gray 
Joik fiom the blast eiing voice and 
sidelong gusts of Appin. Inherit* 
thy’s chief met hei oft af the chuse 
of roes; and when the sea daikly 
tumbled oyer rocks, gioanmg to the 
blast, her light hand trembled over 
the harp, as falling snows wreathing 
upon a little tree, and the kindled 
soul of the chieftain of her lAv e flies 
to mc( t the soUnd. But her prWe 
ism the pointed stee 1; for he tltof 
should lead her people lies bottnd 
amortg the surly sons of Lot him, 

“ My sire morutders as a leafless 
oak,” said the maid of lofty mrrtd. 
** but I gro# with all my branches 
thick arotfnfl me, to shelter him from 
fhe storm ” j 

The lord of Innerfoehy, chieftain 
of a race of rerrdWn, heard hfer 
words of srisdom, and liis ri 4 i»*g}dve 
sw elled high atherfame. The idlief 
of Appto, gloomy in years, seeks tbd 
prize of beauty, dud the Is bh>frrfe»4 
to him that is da& to'hefMut^flar 1 
in feeble thoughts age dw£St atwhd 
the chief of Ldrne. TheWhn^ddfie, 
pale chsfrngin^ Hhttghfta^^foihe 

b —» s— 

* TV biown-hared heroine. 


i the moon alone beholili the CYait- 
nach Doh tn her griel^ Her ?ed 
ebccl is witfr wfyft tears, bht, a>*a 
bunl^jh through a misty 

valley, her bost&d escafihs $om tlie 
Cnniding Stefes dismay . r tier ma- 
ny-colourted rear# and inking cou¬ 
rage were n6 ittoiw ftmtt'tjhe how of 
u shoWOr. One tyomimt it bends 
with all its tbjtri the heavens it 
Is gooc, theiunspreads dbroad with 
bAgh&Jr and awakes the buds 
bft ( meir pong. ; 

* Go in ha4|e said to Tah- 
gear, rldef of the cuTients, ** gr, 
map th* *ort of Muinte* in the dis- 
guise of a southern, and say to tin 
chief of Appm, the phmdc r&i of a 
haik distressed fimst come forth to 
■combat with the lord of Gltntm- 

Fdiigear goes and returns, Hh 
ligjit ship skimarthe billows for Alnu- 
mdght of Erin, and the C^aitmu li 
Don prepares to measure lances with 
him that dated to froWn on h< r fa¬ 
ther, Asataoonbcntnwadmgthiough 
flaky snow w as the toce of the he¬ 
roine, eoveitfflg her deep thoughts 
with smiks of mirth, and the smile 
6f loveliness on her lips shewed how 
her srnfl grew m danger. Goanag, 
that cheered the aged lord of Lome 
with*prttnks of Childhood, otwen e« 
the thirtof mail, plttmt cl helmet* and 
studded three-cornered buckler, m 
the bowbr of the 'vugirf, and hies 
over hill and glen to Innerldoh\. 
Breathless with speed,'%ih hCekonmg 
hand quiefceris the appfwach <rl the 
chief, loading on hb oWn shows with 
his warrior vassafe,’after a totteftu st 
over the coast Of toll pine* and icy 
paters. The loid Of Irtnerloehy nt 
adbtahce l»ewthe l wuve¥ing sups 
Of Gruanagf. Behind a rock h*h- 

. * ftjfa/i^^iuirss. , 
f Gtanaj, volatile or crary 
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e4b?toofo)to§etfrgss, Ommgdvms |ih£te^hiklren *giovr around them ;• 
'*%*, wluiSmg in daned, fce the foam** and their foes are gtaittece4,aa leaves 

^beforea-gate ej^ the Cliffs. 

on eagle 

lie sung, foot tttradng on hia-beeta* ;wis^,ounmiws <he chosen warriors 
though' heafo'nsQre ^ .^jIbbb® : ; ENim»p .hfcidriva • Jibe heavy 

Until the chlfef, by almighty grasp,. «©<dh. The 

fixi 'j* him-to^ihe spot, Sind ’presses sons ef the mountains li& the spear 
from §jpa aU that hhng’in broken ed-. and bend th^ twanging how. for the 
tlies over his-reutless spirit,,* ‘ flat -dull. vales;; «nd wild. voejs.feed 


The lord of Itmertoehy knew the: where heroes trod in their might. '! 
false heart ofAppin, Xle end -hi# , “ Whoporaes to Jnnerlochy inthe 

hidden men at ame take the field fokteof disguise?” By the fire ofva^. 
before the joy of bis dreams. She lour in his foil dark eye^ her-long- 
comea ia. all her »vfol beauty, ntuh absent brother is known to the Ourt- 
leans upon her befcmyspear, The nachDun. Her snowy annS’jurcdte*]^ 
chief of InnerfochygUdes among ed on his neck,.. . . ;> 

tree*, to stand between her and the < “ My heart beats high,” he said, 
fop. She sees, him not; for. the ter- t( my heart .beats high to behold the 
rible rejoicing <if a first fight wi^pe* castle, towers of Our .fathers.” 
her souL Appin pimjefc forth o& jt . “ My young brother,” replied the 


steed; prancing as the steed -of ’ihe} spouse of Junerlochy, “ thp swfol 
strangers his arms ^it|«ring in the j voices of other times warn us to co- 
sun. dfis sounding,lyar ,fito flame pf ,imr soulsMth the 
the nodding. tuQ^pcfc.-‘•siftiicaaafc,' rBld; tetely freed' 

the,southern challenger; die fromthe bonds of Xochlin, a more 

chief of lnnm’lptfoy and his warriors deadly danger haunts thy return to 
spring 'as fiumesof fire from the doll | Lorne. . The next heir of our house 
of underwood. The rage of j Accuses lagging death tbatspures the 
bucsts.onievefxy. • gi^yhiiwedvChief, sunk low in a dim- 

of Apjnti; feaf» gleju^^h^indJ ^^tea tefekof The powers 

chief of Jbnefiocby, and of thyrfar-de- 

thatnpv^|failed;^^j^l^^,^^,| scended *»ce, spread 4 :he hghtof re> 
Cqartn#(^» j sdjfll*.' My hero will 

ous heart H$. .yelte^a .-thousand | come back in‘the fame of his battles, 
curses, ;*u$,fleree to the test, he dies 1 and join ilia arms with the brother of 
a*i,a wild boar ofjthesd^sert. j his spouse.” 

The Jord ..of knucifochy, chief-I Gan I cajm my burning soul?” 
tain of a race.of renown, has saved answered the youth. “ As a stag 
the dauglderof.Xi.ot'ne^ afiti .*s the worn,out by mimy wiutei's,. nliali I 
star of lite lpye, she sparMes in his hide ina hollow to shim the storm? 
towers. Tfep^)ie^ ; gUd,iihtiie H*,. rtteet, file son's of 

ever - open, Jta|h ^ Xtm^eJffcbf asjfl Lpchfin. Their 'Kack prowa are man*- 
his lwraine-^^y...eyo r h 1 1l^ t HW; hi ijgdfor St. fi^duiubtt».ikBd.the:sofls.of 
their presew^e* -itod-fotget pflace,sflaUjdl.beside their, iflomes of 
their own uysclat^iis h»ayd,ofpjfity e$y ; jth^r® -jjo aged smews 
fa kttaatifil 1 of of,s^,!#o.b«y»ctof gco«'ihg'.t!Dui, to 




aUtP.i-nwx,- 
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fi>l Withe * yetjfhg' chief to#' Is#n«t&i 


to the sdrttk ” said the - CbaTtttoch 


die figlrttofstecl?* om uM %»■& ^ 

“ Noi^taigpd beam wOT-' 

buys of gm wing teriulpitifead 
our hills; they fcfthieiw , L;a,ai4; the-eyeoftKiie Cesrtrtodr &m 


of lii&mtt, • 1®a*^e T vest^ 

: rnfi^:»iiakrtte-.tio tlmaghtjof the 
hehlVear* in^Wdagie; 


chM* 


’'guides die yotttb wliito ite «henttf. bo 



from the fixHowm* -of L<*!a' j2*e Isle 


eles ixmad; Aseflibsof evt 


Wsi 

of Holy-Vigils. (liSdphands ide train** j’fore a summer shower, >^%illli[ifr& 
ed -to tfcb bofr',"'tour boast is in the i;,Hosts<rfXocHfa in wfldne«» of wifeh. 
spear./V^; slmfi^Cafterthe rovers j The'smiling straxiger’i-tfike -iheir 
of idy waters? as snow-flakes before 1 dkrfite a» m- .sport. ■ The - clubs ard 


a rwatling gsdCk 1 * !j . * 1 -#"i 

■ Thd G£artnj^h-$itonsetfdiSb^ 
brands •- by fleet ■* footed ^tusfet# 
through every hill and^tortyimdtfe 
dkughfiebs yft# die; fchassthattend lier 
call from *littgg^ttou%^n and green 
narrow vale dWhUghout ah die lands. 
Tltey ■ sdjer matfy-toared berlins'to 
follow the star of inherlo^hy;, a guid¬ 
ing light iri the course of feme. The 
ascending joy of a firsP fight shirt®* 
in every g&nce bf tfe&yoptog? chief of 
JLorne, as he leads the 1 dames "cud 
virgins oftwnerioehy to their shipjiv 
The ilvick'woods of lioehyside%r$ 


lighted by the s totonmiag bla xe om lips: 



,, tolshelter the chefeJt 

night* 

Unleen; -tkp- chief of Taints, kindle# 

thepilesi -They flattie. The pott^* 
axes and clubs are <Kms«rtied. ,Thd 
Ceartnhdi Oon gives a *aU& to hei* 
sfevjpr Kdris. The torro wb of ~Argb* 
j tbete fly thick and f&st. •• Lor&fia re- 
trfe&ts>to ‘ the shorn. 4 The miid Sons 
? of prayer jom i&i deafehfitfl sfrtokOB to 
s aid the heroines of iVigadlel;i’fIe^lis 
of ; -dying foes wre on die;rock of &t.- 
Colmuba. ' "'Songs- of thanksgiving 
[j s weft in every Churisli, and the fieret 
Iii«b of Argfi&eia are blessed by holy 


their arms, and as meteor# shooting 
over t^e hide maim or wea^fowl por- 
suingthe finny tribes, their-'bound¬ 
ing hmvbaiks stretch swiMy th the 
I*h* *-of Holy Vigils. ? The - sous of 
rapine ais&.dp tfeedbeaclW $ i 

Draw y6ur white arms from the 
bossy shield,” said the young chief! 
of Itorne;*^ let; net your weapons 
appear to the song of I^chlirti Let 
them hc-ensumed by yourflouting 
robes.” ,;.i. x>v'a\ ■ .x >-. t *'■ 
Tkesam of^now?cxpect tgfeasy 
ptseyof beadty; ' Tb^^ll’under the 
halls of St.Bedumbato spffeid'it^east 
of‘ mirth,oand .ijMbved^ljy’^Ste' baft 
voices rtf- the' fceolyi%tfm%er«, >tK^ 
spatetdifditi}*- 


‘.4 ,■ 


:*<•- 


*;v ! 


• The chief ^of Iniieflochy Tetuitfe 
inthe'fc-sprewUng name ofbehowo. 
In the fire ofhi mighty sogfW l^iis 
thb spbuse of hts love, the, heroine 
that saved the Isle of lloly ^HgHi*; ' 

- 1 “ I*y the Catftpa Eim I wrmtlte he¬ 
roine of Ijotoc from her fisher,”'he 
sakl, “ and 4 lovely' was lier'' fairi^ 
among virgins. ?s o dark deed stain- 
dd the 1 jiure light 'pf her 5 ' bcisom, 
though the aged chief promised the 
sun of his race. % gloomy Applli; 
lfdw i, Sie l>fca» ! of biorst&dis llkh the 

’ w, > y f. . . )t 

orb of nodn. When htB'feetttns are op 
eVeny hill, ,and his heat is felt in ea- 
ydrusofthe deep.' The sobs of the 
lrtOutitains havbtsltnti dr’chascd firtnft 
v^ys^W^ttth th^Wlrn&% 



SOCIETY ,*>¥ 


rutefo*$ii£<'$Um»y seas,; and mothers, 
dxtigh t&t0fm^dTs, 

. . re 



fanation the dwelling*-of thesaiaia, 



ren^jjix)f Jibe Gearing jp^t- sth 
dal 'n^^Hlempestss My 

race shaikhs known hy^l-h^Carnpa 
feuta' fkt1?e^i^’o^er first fight 
thay.shaU. brighten am<$ig the vali¬ 
ant through all generation*, and ga¬ 
ther renowri in fhe'fctfeniifwrt ranks of 

B. fit 


war. 


at r< 




ANNIVERSARY AND REWARDS ADJUDGED BY'" THE 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. > 

, ■ • - .-...■ ? ■ , ..‘if f ,s- ,'i ,thr > 

The antuversary of that uaefld in-11 Woolwich, for a portable electromagnetic 

J apparatus—Urge silwymedalraad thirty 

guineas. V 

y.,Wti H, JSeTOefa^f-jui-^yuL>,,for 

improved melting-pots for ^rajss^fexp^derj 
jendsteel-makers—^-large silver meflal,,. 

Mr. J, T. Cooper, Lambetb* ; lbr, bi» im¬ 
provements in ; tbe, apparatus. for, agwlyziug 
vegetable and animal substances-—large sil- 

.tMVMddUL'rm,- •„ n.) ’ f 

The same, for an hydrometer,/pr saline 
solutions—gold Vulcan modal. _ 

Gy .d«rn_eyi.l%sq. Af^yll-sU'eetimr jmojiy- 
hydrogen blowpipe—gold Vulcan medal,' 

IN POUTS AJtTS.—.<?rirfn«l Oil Paintings. 

Mr. G. Hilditch,'jun. for a landscape— 
gold Isis medal. " 

Mr. ,R- 3-, : Hilditcb, lor "a landscape—lsfrge 
sdlvef medal.\’ 


Stitatioa, the Society : fbr the En¬ 
couragement of Arts, Manufacture*, 
ah^ r .C|3M^Tc^,' upi3^ 1 '.us usual 
on the 228th of May.' Tfhe -great j 
fttteiberbfa|ipncatk>nsfor admission 
to the interesting spectacle of the, 
presentation of the rewards adjifdg-i 
ed by the Society, has for some y^ars; 
past ^minted -out* threyropnety mf er- j 
fonniyg ceremony m 
capacbushuilding thantheSociety’s 
house in the Adelphi. It was held 
this year at thtj KingV Theatre in 
the HaymarheA- an d was attended 
by upwards .of four thousand spec¬ 
tators o£tfe»‘firstrespeebiN4ity; The ; 
whole-of the ariihgeipfents produced 
a spe^tfde, which,, fbr grandeur, far 
.aurpass^l eyta?y former, exhibition of 
the kinds' 

>*#«&> 

Ibis medal. , , 

- Mr. F-.W. yaitf, 'tin a Ifanflscapc—large 
silver medal. 

: Mr. d. Porter, for an historical composition 
siW^r Isis ■fatedalf' 4i '» * ! "'* '• ' 

' " Mbs Rose Emma Dr mgmtn rJ, for atfflm- 
torieul composition—large silver-medal, 

*vif •-. i.l Vr, 

- Jaaft, fmw i w4*-« { f* Arpow^ait— 

silver Isis medal. : s&W| r ip 

, Jpl»iMpn„fcr.a t^rtrait—sil¬ 
ver medal--• ’. 1 * 6 , 1 ; ■ - 

iworisal 

—ailver Isis medal, hdia;; * 

c , Mfe^^paanv^for^fEa tiismacal^b- 

ject—larg^silvcrttadal,. v-vb •>* -■ ... 


Miss Eliza Anne Drummond, for an histo- 
rieal composition—Silver Isis medal. 

|Sr, Philip Simpson, far a portrait—gold 
Isis medal.' 

, Mr. J. G. Middleton, for a portrait—\arge 
silver medal. 

Mr. Jo*. Miles Gilbert, 'for a maupy pnjnl- 

W^-stlWrfsil'&iedal. 


Rte -Royal President^ die iVuVe b^i 

. Si*aaex,^tt. the following order: , .; 

IN AGRICm.TPRE & RlftUL ECONOMY,'* 1 ) 

' -LleuteimM'^sildiinl Wiidman, JNewAtead; | 
Abbey, fot- planting 500 «erea arkh fnnest > 

- * * - **• , «: v . : ♦ 

- K Mossrt.iOowtvy";' -Stainys; s (Winglow, 

Hocks, for preparing I45f!«. of opiiunfrmn 
poppies grtc*^lif^»giad44£thi^ty guineas. 

’JlW. 3eston, E«ji Hewtey-on-Tiisnnaa, for', 
Mis WnprovCd mnite efJ40Itoctlug«diie Juicw o^ 
the hpitUlirrpSppy-t-^di'ge silver inedbl. * f Z* \ 
W. Pyle TaunttrUj 'Esq. Cbeam, j|i 

for early hor*e-beAu1|^4m-gd feilver medal. ' 

-v \ m«»wii«(iauR i -j :*u 

Mr, ’SUHObs Marshy - Riwh^ Crbve *■place, 



socifAt or Ants. I I ** 

'Ofti/Stal PetbtHngtin ^ II ,J KSf. ^fifTUWks vl jfBb*, fbv^driwifegfrOTb i 

j bwst-v*»tjy«*iifotfoj.. ... ^Sv. v>" . - 


silve^^#^^ Vj>' ; - ! :V> ’ 

^fiss ^Jary Willis, for ac*(mpoRitionaf —large silver medal. ' ,'/ : 

flowers—large silver ‘'' ' Mfc S^eVeaAf StfalkAr, ’forfo. tf^afeg fts^gi 


,^fiss t ^ar^ Willis, for A composition of | —large silver a 
flowers—large silver med£l. ' t j* j ' Mr. Sb&iieAAr 

Mr. T. I8ehmdtt,~$&lffo por4ftd$—sifow j a b4ri<y-*il 
Isis medal, / tup .., ;* <.. •; v^.4a» k f 


• r 

dtfav$Bg f">» As# 


inias rrniiWA £*uay| wi « ^uwpusivtwi «u jj wuic 05me— pi mia urv»«i. 

flowers—silver Isis medal. , rj;^,,.., Mr S. W. Cecil, for a drawing Ol'ka gua- 

JCfipit* in Water-'Colourt, . tomienl flgare—Ixrgcsil ver,medal. 

. fa * ■v»4" f < ’ .£:' tisfik*: 1 '-**: j 

• trait—Silver palette. ,> H'kV .H feh.J|d* arils, for'a group, UlysseS and 

Mr. T. Hay utun, for a landscape—^iver Calypso—gold Isis medal. 

Msmedfcl. !> '•’• •=' ' ,jV 7 I 

Miss Matilda Smith, for a pertraH-4»rge :pa*aa*efow apd v$fodM»M«large. sikor 
silver medal. __ - ( '' *' •' in.q4al.. : , JIJa* ’ [ 

Miss MaryifencHaS,,#bra'j»dHriS^'*i»il- : ' V s PUtttiir', fcopit*.' ; 

voPHnsmedil • ^ch.-TeiMdkle, fbr v » %ehd—sflvirr 

Miss Mary Willis, fora Bowcr-jnieiea^il- paW<te. ,r )' " •> ■ 

ver Isff* niedal. • ' • 1 ■*!■*’ - , ..-*** ofa Bgcchu* 


Mr.-lPredenek’Bd^Kal-dr, fofia 5 po»traft-* —^lveriafo medal. ' " ^ 

salvcl 1 fsteinedAl-.‘• •'• "■■’* ", ‘ 5 : iBr. 3E<iU^dwar^i, fora modern the'round 

Mr. G. K. Ward, for a portrait—large sllpj l&tA^gYo^—large diver m*M.' Zp&'-W 
ver taedal. '•■" - ;fi - ' ^ ’ **$■')<( ' < ' '.!:}■*- 

Original Drawing in bkulA. fcMr«p,,Hs .I^Ryig'ncs,- fot.afdr-^viug.-olp 

Mr. J A. Cahnfac, for a drawing of Ihp CorintWan CTpUaiAsiherJteis medgl,' ” 

must-ox—silver palette. „ ’’ Mr., C..Purser, for an original dtiigii for 

CapiesinAk/nkalk.^meil'kiy - ' :f 4 1 

Mr! C. tiorhtfo feowfog, fpr au Mstmrtcal »- fa a® orlgwi*! desigi 

subject—rihor palette. fpr a ^itiftflSimi^uiiw-gold l|is medal. , 

Mr. T. Parrett, for dn bisforica) suVy'eetr- ■ . CureinpiHWafid, 

silver palette. ' 1 '“' Mr.NichoH. for'a “carring'in wood of a 

Miss Ann Hopkins, for a landscape—stiver flgufe—goM’Mo medal, •■' 4 f . : ' . 

palette. ' _ 1 " $ Mr. Heiay ^for ^rvjriginat carving 

MissTlmvc, foT an historical subject—silver; »of fltBrpwi—siVvcr isis.-iaedal..^ ', ^ - ,; 

Isis medal. . *' "'i , '” .... \ ., “ 3T^ 4 . 

Mus Eli/.. Clarke, for an historical rulijecV "^i ^«P« S tfartis > i'«|a vyrfoge to preserve 
—large silver medal. - ' 1 in—forge Mlrpr medal and ton 

A Mr. W. linker, fof an iiistorical' subject— guineas. . 5l i H *1 

silver Isis mpdal. ' ' ; % 4 , ll '^y^U j * 

Mr. Ebctieacr Stalker, jua. 'fa'k iunfy $}?&graying on stoekplatpr-large 
Hcape^silvcr Isis rneilal. „ a , ; ^ goIdfiCwuaL 
’ Mis. Louisa Miry Vdlly, V a bcad^ril-. fer* 


ver I&ijs medal. * ,» «■ > *' t ! i!'• - •*-, 

in Outline froma SMm’ Mr !*#*'§*& 

„ , . , , ‘ ‘ casts of leaves andwuagp—sHver I«ismadal. 

Mr. L Sukwn^ for the Laacoon-forga G Mil , S| for the new # e o f ^ Vu] . 


si vet mad*1. .. • <- 1 , • - ■ :*> 1 ifoed«t>.p<yeptfoL)hy jh i aaw| w|^:|>|oaa 

JFMsftcd P r i fo i i w|>i ^ ew Sfa**f*d &&.'%' o»qfol^ r .t X- .« o-r.>f<rw - i ,-«? >■'- -.tf.. 

MiSS"Sarah'Cox, fora drawirrgdhnSoaljust' ilJf 

—silver Isis medal. i’ ;* » ■, Mr W. V- Shpoton, for an improved en- 

Mis^ vlane ’-gtathtri -for ! a'dt<ai#Mip from a gmafovtraoimwgsiUb--silver Vufauunccla). 
bust—silver pafotte. -i'-b: ■ e _ # Mr.. W. Cobbjett^ for pfot from .Engiisb 

'■ 'Mr. Evab^WiTOilfoif^ fai' a-'dti^hHtgfrhrn ai ,’,grnK»V*J«^e!Silweyr>tt^d.a-b; 'i r* , .-: 
bust—silver Isis medal* s' 1 **JH -|ai.'*ir ■■m JN.MECil-AbifCS.. ^- , 

’My. PWh •Corhet,'fo«'a l dr«#iwii' Fi%ai'4f sta+jj ‘ SMr.C* A. Stefoirfor H Sap for hdlW sctcws 

cue— large silver trfddbfj- ’ ■ : M V’iJtlijv*r/V-idican'Sn«sda}a,«d;4i\(Ngaiiota«i/ 


« 




ci/it# bV &fc6n&t , itb}tj' 


i* „ - • . .,..*5 ..__ • - 



JVIRc 
ir inc- 
ipfcs have 



Mis* 


>, Tor a 

, £d. Sp 0 «r, £sq. for \ 

«S> ' 

H .1~ W f ,WHkfc»wi v £sf t . Iffam * l - ft ty ft,r ' 

a marine arm-chcst-^iu'gft‘ > j> 8 i'w ltiB&kH* ■" 

" f. Ameafinj^y, ; tf^gheteiaw.'Astr 

SwAur** of tke -iovoi: g*d4, Vulcau 

jifttclla—silver TOl&u.’hiediiTtM tiatguhfeai, 

' SffV JMnes 'Jfein'V ^ ^^^r^^rfWS' !;< *' Aflft'&B of %,^^|i^r r by 

gt«ito---Ur*e-ga^M w%^...,-!.. „-,. ■ |..Mr..». P#dgytt. . ,. „ sj. 

Rfe. Ja». JJooac.tvfoj^Aa.spi^ytu* for ji . A drawing oftbc, aUar-srreen of Sfi Fn 
baling.ship*~Iargr m&pt aui'dut ""'. ’“ ' .. I* wiour'i rlitirrh, tioutfarark, by Itr. • G’.^wUt, 

'* q. c/UaMfcy.'lftq.Ca^t^o'ltoyji-'Atlfl- jtyifa. sim , -s.o ■-' - v« 

Very, ♦or ■-l&itB-torJfcOMifakc % mMBMUjdc* 1 - i! A e,bgy bjwt t>f' ; <H«iper # by 

■=fma bistwew,• 
f|M,V«l|fyiMjktk. ,. ; , ■ -l . A copy of a nimiatoircj by .Jifiss Sfary-Aane 

, SJr. •}- Ewuaj, for hi* method yfeifjualtis J ltale.,." ■ J - 1 - -*‘ 

fiagltarfirsmi ^ta*U'te» ll ^fiWgrf<A , f^«#8daJi' i J. - K-t; -yw ^ .+ ,, 7 ,- . . 


*« #fti 


1,5 TK, WIJ&-. those to 

,*~Tfr»b jnrmi&'f**'' , r " 

*' *tk ifemifed aim^oilAwd ^Irafribg, by Mi.G. 
.)&W**n. i 

‘ An original, paloiiug x 

Bo ' . . .' ’ 

[* f '-by. -ftfe Edwin 




1 ; M#,’ J, Elliott, . gfpy atuBtIN. |. vot^jgMgf fpegial 

4a»»***<!$> z >-* .'tharftf 

: 1 Xo Cgptam Hawkins','for his fTantatio-ris of 

tlldlliOIRHSS 1 , , foVeet trees, bear Kibgsbndpc, Itert-a. 

Powitlw, Ah^oiifr, V v.?r« Mr, ■T. : .ja»e 1 H,^or‘ h»,giMtfd the 

•i'HdpBwr *«*port*a^- - j*bo.i^a vageons, -, 


. V" 


. ,tlie ^istp^tioa,; ppe 


'^^8.,^/'^ ■•/ a,-; A , 

, Mf.wii^^’BlaWano, for wine, %bo p.5 f * ti , ., , . .. > . - i 

dune of hTxiueynrd in’ New^outb Wale* **>'’ ««*»- 

' " ”■ 1 ' ;y- v ' •'fe^iaye'beoBiielectnU 


■;::i ' e{; 






•• *S' 'fV' ’ , ’W'iji 

V«;liav«j 


nijin«at Berlin, tine foBnwing ifnpgrfc -1 
aut statement of the indife of cure 1 
practised in the Ukraine for ’die bite f 
of a inad dog. Ifts traiisfitfed fr'dm M 


■kJCURE m HVDKOPHOBIA. 

lerl’ qaesfc hitti tp’allow a peasauito treat 


them, a. than who for some years past 
enjoyed a great reputation for his 


a 


tlie ftcrlin $ fate Gazette (K6. JS&), |) heard milch. 'HHe consented to their 
of die 14th of February, 1SS2, anifi 
does certainlv seem entitled to " die 


fullest consideration of all medical| 
practitioners, 


cures of hydrophobia, and of whose 
SfeM’ices Mr. Marochetfi had ahrea^lv 


’[reques^under these conditions— 1 st, 
^vbtil Tie, Mr. Maroclietti, should he 
present at every thing done by the 
peasant;—2dlyy in order that he 

the 



in the jJkraihfciu ISJiS/ ltr one-jlay 


dog. 

, rem.edies, a depuiadon of iejfwal 

■• .<#*« !*& 


aro- 


dhbdu ^lOUhl sefedr ode of the pa- 


__ _ _ diodM 0»lfy"be’ treated- 

citfc* havmk beexi In&ibi^by'a ftiad'fj&Slli^ |<> dte! i^&3ifel Cviies’tisu- 


1^' bt^Ld'm, 'esdmatioh. A; girl of 
-:/3 !> >4«rs old \triik loosen fo^'diis 

"hiASSuS' 1 * '■ , - ,,, b- -■ - v*. a * 


i” ^se, t . 

briii- HOW'- wU ■■ ■( s i*.(: 



,a £*&» 1! s^§4*J29, 


fee# ’p^tieiits » ^stros^.l^ecKWt^Q* jj decoction dx .T&ee: 

* * H ■':- -ft . 1 v.**. 'fAtWnl^rAr^ii. Mel ...'ll _r> 


of the 

i * 

broom 


arid 

’* 

»ut a 


f&km: 


JF 

fc& 

Si 

rwfi 

:es, where, os hewtafegl, 


,sinaS f J^tsi'c^iftEllMif ii, tIi^ pois^ft of)%*g st shaftIfitoe l»'H»-^wbnnd, fixes 

,1 ...j" ..... _ -i--P _-.1 >''.?.iL'l‘- J 'A ■ *1.„ 


thenn^idn^s, , t ... . K „„ ,. 

As soon as these fmafi knots itfHfly j 
.-ippeffiredvahd which Msrochetti him- 

•efibd, find can- 


seif saw^they were q; 
tensed ’with, a ’ red-hot needle j:.,af¬ 
ter which the patient gargled with 
- ftife detection wf broom. The re¬ 
sult this treatment waa, 
the fourteen (of whom only i^p^-tbe’ 
last bitten, did not shew these knot%) 
were dismissed, ^Etred^ at the endof 
„ six yv£pks, during which time they 
drank this decoction.” „’Bui the little 
girl, who had been treated according 
to the usual methods, was seized with 
hydrophobic symptoms on the seventh 
day, and was dead ineight hofinsefter 
they first took place. ' Thepersons 
dismissed as cured were seen three 
years afterwards by Mr. Marochetti, 
and they were all sound attdweil. : 

“ Five years after thiis, circum¬ 
stance (in , 1 SX 8 ), Mr. Marochetti, had 
a new opportunity in Podoh'a of con¬ 
firming this important discovery. The 
treatment of twenty-six persons.,who 
had there been bitten by, a mad dog, 
was confided to hira: iuae were mien, 
^eleven women, and six children^He 
gave them at once a decoction of 
broom, aijd a diligent examination 'I 



41 ) 

drank the 

pa¬ 


tients weneouredi ■ 


nee of these obser- 
fkrochetti believes that 


3 iWSW, 


remaui- 


for a. certain time under the 
‘ op^it^s of the ducts 
of tiie sub-makwury., glands, winch 
are at each sidehf the tongue-string, 
and there forms those small knots in 
which oae may jfeel with a probe a 
fiuetwating fluid, which is tliat hy- 
difopholfie*wi*U 8 . The usual time 
of their appearance seems to be be¬ 
tween the third and ninth day after 
the bite; and if they are not opened 
within die first twentf-four hours af¬ 
ter theh formation, the poison is re- 
afclsrbed into the body; and tlm pa- 
tientislost beyond the power of curt*. 
For this reason Mr. Marochetti fo- 
eommends that such patients should 
he immediately examined under die 
tongue, which should lie continued 
jj for six weeks, during which time 
they Should take daily one pound and 
a half of .the decoction of broom 
[or ,|bu|: a day the powder, 1 

drachm pro cfori).. If the knots do 
not appear, in, this time, no madness 
is to |je„ apprehended *, bpt as soon 
as they shew dtenaselyfs, they should 
he opened-with a lancet, and then 
cauterized, and the patient should 
gargle .assiduously with the above- 
mentioned decoction. /’■, 


of their tongues, .gave the following j; “ We. hasteaf to communicate to 
result :—fiye men, all the women, and jj our readers duS\ important diseo- 

" very' (which we jborrhw from ill e 

_rr* ' li!.... 


three ehi%cn,,fmd the smafijinots 

aheadymei^cii^di tfiosg 

on the third-day, otber§ gn tire fifth,, 


seventh 
who 


„ '©p«s Treatises 
jFn t$e .Slpi^»i5,^for jf§31,’)' 'which 


mth, and nrnth, and One wowas^,! <jeriaift 1 y deserves (thdifull attention 
» had berth bitten hut very super-j| of 5 afij medical pfadtitiorr^s; sin;! 



Vo ). IT. A 7 o. J IT. 


H 


/ 






■ ! St'tJSfCAt ; rbM 


merit. We are astonished, wfe are j 
filled $fth admiration! The .present 
piano-forte, e?ctraqt does h$fc» consist", 
of a mere sprinkling allotment of the i 
principal notesinthe score;it shews,' 
at the first view* tb$t dre adapter ab¬ 
solutely analyzed and dissected his 
original, and remodelled the whole 
mass, inm the more contracted mould' 1 ! 
into which he hail determined to cast 
the materials. It is equally obvious, 

t*. _...x 1 J'L- 


y ?>*v 


ness, r6thfcTtbdh pissageB of isxecu 



tion, constitute the points of interest 
and difBfcultv. An arrangeuici it like 


Mozart's Six Grand Symphonies, t . 
arranged for the Piano forte,mth j 

Accompaniments of'Flute; Violin, L- v . „ r _„. b . . 

and 1 ioloncello, bv„,}. N. Hum- | tbiswe never Saw . before, and vc 
. mel, Maitre de Chapdle to the 
0uke of jyas^-Weiinar. Nos.-J.‘ 
and II. t*r. 8s. 6d. epcE; with¬ 
out Accompaniments, Gs.—(Print¬ 
ed and sohl fbr tlie Proprietor by 
Chappell and Co. New Bond-st.) 

>V«ek a composer of such talents 
and celebrity os Hummel widertakes 
the arduous task of adapting the rnoSt 
classic of Mozart’s symphonies for 
the piano-forte, we are warranted In 
expecting a work of a superior stamp; 
and such was our impression when 
we aaw the first promise of the pub*.’] 

Bcation. But we candidly own, with 
allj the high opinion^e entertained 
of Mr. ff.’.we did notunfcicipute the 
excellence, .the absolute perfection, 
which we, behold in every page,; we 


doubt whether it will be our good 
fortwje fcb behold fhe h’ke hereafter. 
Itf"will fonn a featufe in' the history 
of the art, and will ever remain a 
model for similar undertakings. 

.The three accessory instruments 
ore less strong chitted than we 
expected. This ho doubt was inten¬ 
tionally done. Their parts are thcre- 
hy rendfered mOreeasy; and, what 
is' of greater moment, the pfaiio- 
ferte has by that means 'been ena¬ 
bled to dispense with the accompa¬ 
niments. The Wb' numbers before 
us consist of the two grand classic 
symphonies in D major mid G minor. 

Mr., Hummel, we are informed, is 
at tJjiS'moment employed in ajrang- 
| ing the piano-forte concertos of Mo- 


may say in every line, of this arrange- i cart in a manner similar to those 

_ _ it 'HLzLA. — T J T’• t ... __*lt 


nfc of this 1 


that 'ip _ t3 . T . , r -,. , r . 

design; the ittusipst care end diligence 

were not the only af5si.staiits.that guid¬ 
ed the peni^’iebnetfimt exerej^e of 
soling musical judgment and science 
is every wh^tvnaj^ent. v lu fftet, 
Mowart’s. -may he£e be ; 

said to hjiye, beep converted uito.uj 
species of piuno-ipyle eo»cex$»s, in, 
which harmonic combination and fid- 


j. symphonies. By so doing, he will 
S accomplish what has long been a pi- 
ous wish of amateurs, inasmuch as 
the limited circulation these incom¬ 
parable concertos have hitherto en¬ 
joyed, % owing to the obligato na¬ 
ture of the accompaniments, which 
rendered it impossible to perform 
them satisfactorily without the assist- 
I 'anee^of a full orchcvtva. 

Grand Variations on “ the Fall of 
ParifT for the Pianoforte > by 
Igpdfte Moschejcs. Pr. (is.—(Boo- 
! 'se^«nd Co. liofteft^eef.) 

Tile coeit^taned^"df^&r noticing 
i^essbrimantaTitl universally favour¬ 
ite variations' at' so late a period af¬ 
ter their first publication, is attended 


with some advantage.. We need not 
waste many words in their recom¬ 
mendation, They have since made 
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rvcry *aipiteur »pf any pretension jp 
this country, anti have been playeA 
by Mfy Mosehclps birase|£, on seve¬ 
ral oecasionsat public .ebneertsi* $gd 
at the last oratories. Half tjbe feQvn 
lias thus heal'd therm whh.exprctfskms 
of rapt ur.^ peye» ; ^stowed, ; in. *p 
eqna^degTee, upon the he# pktfj^y 
/ forte pei?fbrina»pe$.,. ( Those varia¬ 
tions really are masterly and delight¬ 
ful. As a further distinguityh u lg fea¬ 
ture, we, may mention the beaidifyl 
“ Tufti,” vvhicli intervene between 
each variation. Although originally 
written for piano-fortes of the pre¬ 
sent extended scale, and so printed | 
here, additional staves are given ip 
this edition, which not, only confipe 
the execution between the ordinary H 
range of six octaves, but, in other 
respects, render it less difficult. 
L’Auuoiia d’Iiaua, oxictScelia rac- 
colta del Pczsi favoriti delta Mu¬ 
sa liuliana Moderna per escr&pio 
dcgli Signori llosttini, 

Coccia, Generali, Mercctdmite, 
Mosca, Purest, $c. per il Canto, 
con Icconift. di Piano-forte. No. I. 
Pr. 8s. —(lioosoy and Co.) 

Messrs, lloosey and Co. state the 
object of this work to he the publi¬ 
cation of original manuscripts by; 
the above-mentioned eminent ipa£- 
tevs, or of sueb pf their compositions' 
as have been highly applauded ha 
Italy, and*are unknown in this coun¬ 
try; at the same time not.neglecting 
the operas performed at the King’s 
Theatre. Each number is to con- 
tain tliirty pages fits p^ree 7 s. to 

subscriber*-*^. non-subsm^rs, 8s, 

Although Donna del 1^6’^ 
is by this time well known in Don- 

9 *' , . ' , * j. ,j " ', ' f 

don, few will jSndj^iult with the pup- 

i • i - f* i ' ■ * • - -if '«' ' ‘ - l * s t 


tore, is 

a peculiar charm and sweetness in 
| die,: melodie^ apd moj-e ,ui'iginality 
L diap , ^psshp''feln the habit of allot¬ 
ting to a single opera of bis. K lienee 
the mgsiehas increased hi attraction 
ojLev^ry pei^rm^ncp ait the King’s 
Theatre.,,,_ d". : ’ , ' 

In jdtc* present numb#" we trace 
every tiling that is worth Inlying in 
the first act (except the beautiful 
jj qumtett Cicud^Ie Spspetto,” which 
I appear^ to he intended for the second 
LI 


, ,yW„ 


lisbers for devoting the commeucing,i|i.being in pots 

’ ' IF# 

/ 


f* OhmaUntmi Albori. ^—Cavatina, 
o ScvadinfeJ fiicool legno..”— Z>ncf, 

“ Elena, «b t.u cb’ io <;biamo.”— Cavatina. 
i ■ iX yivere ionon fxjtro.’*— Dkct. 

: ttuadtb & <]ue»t ! alma »^^ante. , ■’— 7’rr- 

seti gFiaale.) 

v k +r pd 'f , ‘ ’ * * 

The introduction tothfe opera, al¬ 
though it is scarcely vocal, is so fine 
and original a composition'; that it 
might without impropriety have been • 
included. As'to the arrangement, 
we are warranted in pronouncing it 
so skilful, complete, and effective, 
that We can only express newish that 
equtd care may bp employ#! in the 
progress of the work; the object, ele¬ 
gance, ami reasonableness of which, 
bid fair to give it a very extended 
circulation. Wfe could wish the? time 
wefe metronorokally marked; the 
right tempo is so essmitial in vocal 
music. 

'Selection of Sot/g^JQtiefs, fc.frtm 
the most adiimed German Operas, 
with English Words, by Thomas 
Campbell, Esq! Nos. il and II. 

, Pr. e^ch-r-CCbotiey and do.) 

Each of these numbers contains a 
piece from the I$erman opera “ Der 
“Freyschtitz,” of w 5 fifth romc account 
was given in our preceding Number. 

-ii. ,,f the ori- 


essnm 

a 
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piiiftl wsirdp/we cannot give an opi¬ 
nion as to general correctness of the 
Kn< hsh translation, which after all 
is a consideration of minor import* 
once in the present publication. At 
all events, Mr. Campbell's verson are 
worthy of his name, and suitable to 
the general import of the musical 
periods. In; No. {. we find a little 
chorus of rather a light musical tex¬ 
ture. No. 11. contains an ait in four 
flats, of greater pretension, and of 
considerable interest anrl originality 
of idea. The English words accord 
well with the melody, although there 
are some exceptions, which are less 
to be attributed to the poet than to 
the adapter of the music, if any 
adapter existed for the English text. 
Its p, 3, far instance, the line “ The 
hour that bids us part,” is musically 
scanned/ 4 The hoili^th&t,” &c\ An¬ 
other line, 41 And death seems in the 
word farewell/ sits also rather awk- 
w ardly under the music, the quicker 
notes hav ng too many w ord.s allotted 
to throw 

Jn adaptations of this kind, it is 
not sufficient that the poet should 
furnish his translation strictly cor- 
lespondent with the metre of the 
ogpginal. The music generally re¬ 
quires some slight furtlier qualifica¬ 
tion as to accompaniment and syllabic 
irrangcment, giving, taking, &c.—r 
This seems to have been wanting 
here in some instanci s. at least, and 1 
we advert to the drtismsfance b> 
way of luAt for the future num- I 
hers. , 

“ Queen oj'cn&y mating t/KM*tae* i 
the H orde by Wfirton, composed, 
and dedrrateMi to Jtttixa Fouiaim , t 
by 4. F. Dannetey, Pr. Is. Gd.-A 
(Cliapptdl and ( o.) , 

^8h»'r’ i, wnjg i, w niton in a vein of j 
rill'* ieelrtij. which, mdep vndentlv 

# \ 


of its at'cetwety merits, catmobsHdl to 
charm the car of good tasfiT.. The 
principal utotivo is Conceived with 
Vendor pathetic ampHuty, the ac- 
j componiment is rich and diversified; 
j and some short connecting phrases 
I are highly interesting. A second 
i strain in K minor, p. 3, also call* for 
| distinct and fkv^uAMe mention. Be¬ 
sides its melodic attraction, it exhi¬ 
bits some modulations of no ccrmmjm *. 
order. Tl»e 13tli bar of p. 2 we 
deem objectionable; the chords C’k, 

3 and B, 3 k, as here treated, leav¬ 
ing an impression of consecutive fifths 
on the ear. In the triplet accompa¬ 
niment the melodic notes of the \ met 
might have been less* closely follow od. 
"Wc had uluiu* t omitted to sjicak of 
the rhythm, the regularity and go- 
neialpjopiuty of winch add gieatly 
to the value of tin* composition. 

(the for foui k ones, fruiter* bif Jf\ 
Skepeul, camjxut d, and dedteatt d 
to I)i (U ate?r, by J. M'Mimhe, 
Mus. Jiac. 0\on. Pr, ds.—(de¬ 
menti and Co.) 

Want of space prevents us from 
cutenng into an analysis of this glee, 
which contains many ficautios de¬ 
serving of special comment. It is 
altogether a manly, highly intei est- 
mg and scientific: composition, m fact, 
it exhibits, mote or lebs, every at¬ 
traction we sock in a vocal quartett 
of this doss. The melodies m F 
minor und F major are good, and 
uncommonly well adapted to the 
text: the arrangement of the parts, 
their fundamental harmony, their oc - 
casional canonic treatment, their in¬ 
dividual melodic progress, demand 
our unqualified approbation. In short, 
the* whole glee exhibits a union of 
taste and matured science, which „ 
greatly elevates it above the ubu,i 1 
productions of tins description. 



mttvwL vmt w. 





some is w3d 

j' dwbts^t#^a«|ir'^bichf her® prestwfc 
defeated Ao ^Mbhi'-'M^i^/iby .d.;|!'theeiiaalvfiaih-■« • 


% Monro. 1 Pr. &!•— (Monro, Ski#- 
i 1*epwt»et,)'%-t' , -r'** 1 

This is notBeethoton «r Mt*- 
Kcheles, 'nor meant to be .stick; but 
it is a sensible, artdvwe riiay add, a 
very pretty 'thing?: -The melodies are 
gooffv&esh, attractive,; and ;&e§e$ 
the- treatment dear, anaffecteff, and 
i«teiiigidjle; the digressive portions 
in character and good keeping; and 
the harmorfiescorreet, adequate, and 
effective. In;, short, the Champion 
rondo is just- such a piece as we 
■would vrisH to place before a pupil 
of eight or twelve months’ training, 
although such 1 as are further od- 
vmined could not help being"pleased 
with it. 

‘‘ OrytfdaAir Fantasia for ike' 
Pianoforte, composed, and dedi¬ 
cated to Miss Pulwcr > by K. 
Woodward. Pr. 2s. —- (Monro, 
Skinner-street.) * 

Likewise a waltz subject, 1 cast into 
the form of a rondo,' witli a Scotch 
tune intervening. Amidst several 
commendable and pleasing concep¬ 
tions, we observe some ideas of an 
awkward and heterogeneous com¬ 
plexion, and some hard-featured pas¬ 
sages, such as thebottom. lines of 
p. 3.- ! - * r:. t 

In general, the different melodic 
thoughts eema to want connection; 
they do mat naturally grise out of 
each pther,viu?e hot childrenof the - 
same family, as .it were. Some Of thh 
modulatiorisiare forcibloand striking; 
such as 1L uanff-3* is 1 thfe d'th ipag^' 
andtheauti ' - *' 
with credit* 
essay, 

efforts, as further ^experience 'Would 
tend to sjnm>tk>the ktyleandcprimeB j 



!] Oderio Spring} a Pastoral XMee; 

, the Words by P.i-rovch, Psq.of 
St. John's College, ’Cambridge, 

■ composed by SamLWebbe. Pr;-&. 
*—(Hodsoll, High-Jl olborn.) 

* ‘ • Vieu^ed ns a composition in a styly 
| which, although hownCariy obsolete, 
inanxtams its admirers; this glee 
!claims considerable'attention. -Its 

melodics, in the solos, duets, and 
parts a tr$, are, generally, of this 
: description* sand some ef these, ah 
i fchCugh nct'tif modern complexion, 
are dear/ natural, mid appropriate. 
Of this nature is the duet p. ly and 
more particularly the $ movement 
(a 4riJ, pp. & &mT9; which presents 
melodic periods of unquestionable 
interest, and is-Supported by a very 
clever accompaniment. Tathealki- 
f gretto, p. ti, and:: especially the bass 
solo, we cannot profess great parti¬ 
ality. The melody of the latter is 
j uninteresting in itself, and certainly 
| too stern and hard for the lightsome 

• and joyous text.' 1 

} The harmonic arrangement exhi- 
! bits 'many features of science and 
| skilful contrivance* gooff imitations,- 
and pns sages ;of considerable contra- 1 
puutai artifice. ' 

Rossini's much ; admired Orerture 
. and Introduction to the Opera' of 
“ Jjallannadel Lego,” perform-, 
ed at the King's Theatre, arrange 
> ed forthe Pidnofodte, with Ae- 
companknents for a Flute , Violin, 

. md VmlmeeUe (nd &b}J, by S.'F. 
b'Bhphasdt.-! slfoffSsip trithouti Ac- 
•cuimpaftineRts^ Steb-r-^fmlsoli.) •• 
-Inmorkmgs SM&apb I see," 

: the popular Carat iua swig ItfSig- 
-1 i nor Curioj/ i, ■ uAth ike Harp Ac - 
jkV“; f*(t, Donna del 
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ipwpniqy m tw&k i^miuizon. 



The ebw^ introduction* t$ JU* 
Doma dtjl tegu (overture it 
he caHt4)i^ottp of the happiest gRp. 
ductions of, Robmju. 3 pen, full of ^ 
rit, good -mch%r end hancugitewu*-* 
binutioH, Hr. lUmliault’s arrange, 
tatutis uie^wp^neWt'jit b*» pre- 
sen ed evsry interesting feature of 
the original. Vlo recommend 
thciefore, strongly to our readers, 
not hesitating to pledge our credit 
with them, that they will he delight* 
♦*d with the jnece. 

The vocal cavatina is a free and 
pretty lair translation of “ Aurora 
^Jhe gorgerai,” of which the Italian 
words are likewise given/ It is a 
* httie jewakand always entered 

# tC.o ling's Theatre, The arrange* 
being sjtiitiac^pry, we may also 
tvw^r^coptimend this shillingworth 
tp fevouraltht notice. 

4< When meteor tights," German Ju 
Jrom “ the jjfeladies 0 / utrtous 
Rations" ai ranged by H,B. Bi¬ 
shop, u >tk 1 analionsfor tfo Ti- 
K mo-forle; compared, and dedicat¬ 
ed to Mhs Stamforth, by Ferdj- 
nandllicb. Op. 105. No,3. No.,*14. 
y nr* Pr. 3s.—(Gouldaig 5c Co. 
holm-square,) 

t The nl«>ve mimlncrs and sub-mim- 
of Hr, Ries’a works proclaim 


him wiMt 

devp$**» AS 
wtista of any dpt «auuat ihppya 
Woih for contest out* 

mbm With wiskpr* IL dbi**nses, 
so long ns it is not altogether unwcu- . 
thy of his mem* This is the caws . 
with pn»fe$& v^riatit^s, the theme 

fif which » a apple and »ary origi¬ 
nal Caiman air, particular noticed 
in our re\ lew ( of the work qupted w 
the title- The merit of the subject 
Seems to have exerted an advantage* 
chip influence on the variations*! The y 
are exfcumely intcrcMhig, of Very 
diversified character, awl certainly 
not of appalling difficult). Excel¬ 
lent practice. 

“ Home, i,v>eet home," sung hy Mm 
M. Tree in “ 01 the Maid 

trf Milan,' at the Theaiic Bay a l 
Corent - Gulden, tampon it, and 
partly JouncUd on <t Sicilian Air, 
by 11. 11. Bishop. Pi. Is, (Id.— 
(Goulding unci Co.) 

This air i-» hhewk'* tthen from 
“ the Melodies of \aaous Nations,” 
above referred to. It is a sv (it sim r 
ply tiuje, but the English k\t lure 
assigned to it, tequires soirn numige- 
ment to biipg it smoothly uudt 1 tin* 
authentic melody: it ccrtamly wa-. 
never intended for the ipusu «il me¬ 
tre of the air. 


f 


* FINE ARTS. 


OF tjjffi 

Xm inhibition at the 

British WNp j* cosofmpdof a 
fine hriactawgNAha. the j»eftirca‘of 
Sir dcfehuojBftftyuoUU, with some di*t 
tingtu&ed works the ItaH&n, fcp^* 

jjnSb, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Thn« Dtiiwctera «f this excellent 

in the 

thrie fretdogao* hint at 
the ^ipricfy,.f<)T titit improi emorti of, 

«w<totiatVW»f * periodical exbiln- 
!i tinn of tijr 4wfcti&. Reitnblda’s v*v- 



Kxinnwihtor <ii* tUb 


.r f, , 


law&oWith great dd^^prto the 

dfert^we eohfiftpicfflr ina¬ 
bility to' compreljend th’tf advantage 
of 1 catrying Such dh attention into 
effect, even if'h careful selection 
could be made" for although, no per¬ 
son can ddubt the great obligations 
due to Sir Joshua, for his- restorti- 
tiorf of, British art from the state «f 
dry insipidity and mere mannerism 
in which he found it, and for the 
dignity, respectability,and independ¬ 
ence which’ his moral worth shed 


er.” The Discourses of Sir ,>08hkfc 
Reynolds at the Royhi Aca^einy 
contain invaluable information oiriftH 
subject s connected with the study-of 
art, and the unerring principles up¬ 
on which that study Should be put- 
sued. 

There are sixty-four Of this great 
artist's works in this Exhibition, by 
far the greater number of course por* 
traits. Engravings of nearly all have 
rendered them familiar to the public. 
Sterne's Portrait, from Lord Hol- 


upon the profession of which he was land’s collection, was first exhibited 
so great an ornament; yet the nature in 1761 at the Spring-Gardens Room, 
of his practice, which so exclusively The Death of Dido and the fine Por- 
confined him to portrait-painting, the traits of the hadies Vt aldegrave 
inequality of his paintings,* the fre- were in the Royal Academy in 1781; 
quent tendency to experiment in the the Cupid and Psyche were in $fc in 
executive application of his materials, 1789. The Portixiit of the late 
laudable at the time, but, in most in- Duke of Orleans (from the colIeciatM 
stances, eventually ineffectual, would, of his Majesty, who is a nltmifieeitt 
we think, present many obstacles to contributor to this Exhibition,) is ifejtf 
the practical fulfilment of the hopes which was placed over the chair of 
cherished from such an exhibition.;] the illustrious but unfortunate origi- 
The students in art cannot fail to J; nal, at the grand dinner given to his 
derive improvement from the content- ij presentMajosty previous to the open- 
plat ion of Reynolds's works, which j ing of the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
the industry of his meritorious life ! tion in 1786. This was a favourite 
distributed so generally throughout ! portrait of Sir Joshua, who remark- 
tlie country, as to be easily accessible, J ed how few persons appear with 
without being exposed to the risk of j grace and case when the arms are 
making copies indiscriminately from ! wholly unemployed, and that he ne- 
periodical Exhibitions. Sir Joshua j ver saw any man stand in such a pO- 
liimself would not have recommend¬ 
ed such a course; on the contrary; his 
recommendation totheeceentrie Bar- If tion (from the Duchess of Dorset’s 


ji sition so well as the Duke of Or* 
;< leans. The Ugoliuo in thisExhibi* 


ry, at Rome, was to study the princi- | collection) is, notwithstanding the 
pies by which, that, stupendous great- j various criticisms upon its, merits, 
ness -of style) which predominated hi nn eminent example of pathos and 
.the sublime works of tHfe 1 Capella force of expression. The ( same ob- 
IBisttna, was produced, in preference starvation applies Dc eft A Ojf Car* 

to copying the A<. Cecilia id the Bor* j dbrnl Bemfort.- f r -These wwfks hi 
. ghese, * or the Mvt'odia* tit Gtfiifo, | gt^eral convey mi adequate idea*©? 
-tfhteh, he adds, ? may %e fcb^ied hi dre'Plaste of Sir Jnehvra Reynolds,>f 
eternity; wfthodt bmPjfet freedom of his pen- 1 





tU^ solves aB- <w« Europe ’'after #4 ge~ 

»f his attempts £» | viva^ p&ppmtiu^Yb#?*^ #f A*® 1 

tone acquired by have been already «xbmtte4 and. 
master*. , '* i they are undyuJu^ly fine apccimerw 

Tfip other pictures are by B&. of ihe respective'styles of the artists 
b«n% IJoth, Teniers, MeUu, Ostade^ wh^se names, they bear, anil w ell oal- 
Wouvermana, Rembrandt, Vandyke, ciliated to preserve the high reputa- 
Qwdfij Ctoyfr and the other princi- J tdon of their ttdeuto. 


FASHIONS. 


LONDON FASHIONS. 


■ morn INC. our ss. I Hound morning cap of sprigged 

Djwsh of plain jaconol muslin; the net satin, and primrose-colour gai./e 
kttfrsage made high, close to the shape, ribbon; bordu* ot Brush Mu him 
and fastened behind. The elegant fa- lace, plain in the hont, am 1 hi I c » 
v efyifflftof oruamentibgtliefrorttofithe puffs on each sale. Pimn »m o-I mi 

* twiNhjwljecoiW^ery iwevalent; that i kid shoes and >lous. 

bogr print 1ms a ypgoda trumning } _ __ 

fpftaed by hands edged with cord, I 

and nanw ti naming of woik de- 11 B ' 11 • 

ecending gradually and legal,ul.v nil Buti It folk die , won, our \ 

itn aches the bottom, w here then* .m white satin dip- the* o/wt^eiunp > 
four n*urow vvoikcd flounces, ia<li <d of wluti satin band-, branching 
headed by flat corded bands, th ■ from the front, c.uli band rticbd 
Upper One surmounted by .* row of and dimmed with naivow bio i l, two 
delicate insertion-work, the s>mu >s hands continue over the t.ouliU r, 
I® introduced on catli sjde ol the and renew the same trimming at ihe 
pagoda trimming. The cartage is i back: the sleeve is of the melon limn, 
neatly covered with (similar bands, with sprays of satin confining the 
Corded, trimmed and arranged on tulle; in the centre ir a circular sp tee, 
ci$pc book muslin, narrow at the waist occasioned by the emission of the sr- 

• &*Mh W fwnt and back, but extend- ! tin, and a cluster of China roses is iu- 
« k the whole width on the shoulder: I trodueed, which has a novel and trie- 

fiuliittgcofiar of worked imislin leaves ; gant (fleet. The tucker is of fine 
, l(iw\g sleeve, nearly tight; worked rnf- blond, surmounting t satin band of 
fltf, ajafi unudl pagoda trimming At the Freach folds, from the wiist descends 
wrist, fbre4,h .tied with primrose- a succession ot small oval baskets of 
ribbon drawn througha nar- tulle, edged with white *ati«, each 
<*W puffing Of Jfe*oJt ,aqp«lin: the containing a China rose and leave?: 

, ifydiw©d b the cen%si thrill xmp of the same light taste- 

'1114 tied 0 * $»o topTu Ahhof^ ®g*dU ftd Jacket*, are continued round the 
with a 4ffe of Np fif ’&R vbfcb is finish-' ‘ 

muslin and nayrow work. ? 

4 A A 


k • * 
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white sa^n ^»h, with dtmble bow be- of each shoulder, a little below the 
bind. tt . waist. The sleeve is made an easy 

Milanese head-dresk, composed of width, and finished at the hand wkh 
thirteen pins, two stationary and ope bouillonne intermixed with peach- 
pcmlant ball; the jdhs aw? of gohlf 'blossomed gimp. The ceiuUtre cor- 
withthe heads of patent pearl, and ■ responds in colour, and is fastened 
, are stuck circularly in a plaited band either with a gold or silver buckle, 
of the hind hair: this is a very pret- We have noticed also* a carriage 
ty novel head-dsess, and accords pelisse of sprigged net, with the shape 
with the grace of feminine beauty and of the corsage marked out by letting- 
• youthful fancy. Necklace, ear-rifigs, in lace: this is rather an advantage- 
anil bracelets, of embossed gold and oas style of corsage for a fine figure, 
pink topazes interspersed. White -.feat it has something of a formal air. 
hid gloves, with a quilling of blond The trimming of this pelisse is very 
at the top; white satin shoes, and a Jxretty; it consists of a bouilhnne of 
rose-bud introduced in the centre of '■^^ifbraied by branches of bright 
the white satin rosette. ^ griSensatin leaves, laid on from dis- 

•--- tahefe to distance in a bias direction: 

general observations on fashion this trimming goes only round the 
‘ and dress. • bottom, the front being fastened up 

Notwithstanding the warmth of by bows of bright green satin, to 
the weather, plain promenade dress ‘correspond with^the trimming and 
has a heavier appearance than is usu- lining of the pelisse. The epaulette 
al at this time of year, owing to pe- corresponds with the trimming of the 
lisses and high silk dresses being so skirt. 

much in favour. Leghorn and plain ,‘There is a good deal of variety in 
and fartcy straw are the maferials the shape of bonnets: they are all, 
most Used for Ironhetsfbtrt the latter however, of a moderate size; indeed 
article is not mptdi in $o&ie instances rather small, par- 

Carriage or dress 1 promenade cos- similarly those of the cottage shape, 
tume is extremely light and tasteful; Flowers are much in favour, and 
but we have noticed only one deeid- down feathers equally so: the latter 
ed novelty, that is. a spemper d lu fi* either correspond with the bonnet, 
chu: it is made in urhite lace over, or have an intermixture, as rose and 
peach-blossom colour^Jsatin, fastens white, blue and white, &c. See. The 
in front with lozengemuttona to cor- prettiest among the transparent bon- 
respond .in colour, comes up to the nets are those in blond net, entbroi- 
neck, but without a collar, .and is fjt-* dered in floss silk round the edge of 
nished round the throat by a deep the brim and on the crown: these 
lace Frill: a double pelerine, pointed bonnets are always adorhed with 
behind and at the buds, and having flowers and gauze ribbons, 
the upper part more shallow than the ’Cambric muslin is more used than 
under, is disposed round the back in it has been for several seasons %» 
a bouillonne, fastened from distance moaning dress. robes, with 

to distance bylozfenge buttons^ and ? petticoats worked to con espoml, are 
the euds liahg loosely from thepoirrt more irrfavour fhah flounced dresses. 

voiir m ni. 



mrxcn n: malt: rAsniotfS. 


Jaconot muslin gowns embroidered 
in colours are very fashionable in 
half-dress: some arc trimmed with 
flounces lightly embroidered round 
the edge; others are worked at the 
bottom of the skirt in a large; showy 
pattern: the ground of the dress has 
usually a small sprig to correspond!^ 
colour. The bodies are madg tight 
to the shape, in some instances half 
high, and always with long sleeves. 
'!Jhe favourite colours for these dress¬ 
es are, mignonette-green, lilac, rase, 
and straw colour. 

Full dress is at present simple and 
tasteful, rather than riph: the fa¬ 
vourite materials for young ladies’ 
dresses are, gauze, tulle, and net, 
over white, or in some, instances co¬ 
loured satin. The trimmings consist 
of an intermixture of satin with the 


material of the dress, or else a bovit- 
lonni mingled wtith flowers, gauze 
ribbons, or satin shells. The cor¬ 
sage usually fastens behind, and the 
bust continues to be much ornament¬ 
ed. Waists are,still very long, backs 
narrow at bottom, and short sleeves 
very full. The hair continues to be 
dressed low behind, and full on the 
temples. Flowers are much in fa¬ 
vour for the hair in full dress, but 
jewels we think more so. Pearls in¬ 
termixed with coloured stones are 
very much used* .. Indian and Turk¬ 
ish turbans are in favour w ith ma¬ 
tronly belles: they are ornamented 
with feathers, and sometimes with 


Fashionable colours are, pale blue, 
mignonette-green, lilac, rose colour, 
bright green, and straw' colour. 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 

rvsus, June 18 . light kind I described in my last, with 
My dear Sophia, the addition, however, of China crape 

Silk is now very little seen in scarfs, which now begin to be as la¬ 
the public promenades, gowns being | shionable as those oflaee or hart yes. 
either of bareges, coloured muslin,; Bonnets are mostly of gauze, ci.ipc, 

or cambric muslin. The bareges are or rice-straw: we see, however, still 
such as I have before described: the some in silk and cotton straw: these 
coloured muslins have always a white latter are adorned with hands of the 
ground nearly covered with a run- same material, and finished by trian- 
ning pattern. Citron, green, and li- gles of alternate red and green satin, 
lac are the colours most, ip fpyoury The newest promenade chapeau is 
these are likewise favourite cd- the gleaners hat; it is of the gipsy 
lours for har&g§p: up latter are a form, anil composed partly of straw 
good deal tripped vmh satin tucks, hod partly satin; this hat is always 
triangles, amlrt&eep Jtounces of the trimmed with ears of ripe corn, of 
material of* th'MgowJx. The deep which there is a bouquet round the 
tucks at the*-bottmqlif^KUae cambric crown, and some also scattered round 
muslin Mouses havebetm supersotjed the edge of the brim, and even un- 
in some measure by entre+deux of der the edge. Rice-straw hats are 
embroidery, -placed between clusters; frequently adorned with a bareges 
of small tucks, put live or six toge- l*fearf twisted round the crown, and 
jther. Waists-are something longer, tied at the .side. - Some transparent 
Sc^fs, &c. continue to he of the j hats are embroidered in coloured 

















FASHIONABLE FUJINITUilB, 


ft 

<■ 

silks: the favourite ornament of this | silk, with a mixture of satin, chenille, 
description is a garland of ivy round or pearl beads. The' ceinfn. e is 
the brim. There is so much variety worn very broad: sashes and girdles 
in the trimmings of hate, that it would are equally in favour. The hair, ex- 
be difficult to say what is most in cept for youthful belles, is a good 
favour; flowers, bariges scarfs, gauze j deal covered in full dress. Toques, 
• ribbons,ripe corn, and down feathers, ' turbans, and dress caps are all worn, 
. being all worn. I as well as dress hats with small 

Crepe Itsse, figured gauze, and ! brims, which have a lining in the 
white bareges, are all in favour in j form of a fan. These hats are ad urn- 
' full dress. The sultanc is still very cd with ostrich-feat hers, one half of 
much worn, but if the dress is long, which is white and the other colonv- 
it more than touches the ground. The ed, or else with white or covn-eolour- 
corsnge continues to be finished in j ed marabouts. I see that in speak* 
the stomacher style with satin, blond, ing of promenade costume, T have 
&o. A good many dresses have the ,! forgotten to tell you, that our fa- 
bu>t cut in the form of a V, which is j shionable shoes are bruit solitaire, or 
certainly advantageous to the shape. | violet leather, or black Turkish sa- 
Gowns are cut very low round the j tin. 

bust; the skirts are moderately trim- j Fashionable colours are the same 
mod. 1 "'lowers’ and embroidery are ; as last month. Adieu, ma eh ere So- 
more used than any thing else for j phie! Ever yo^r 
trimmings: the embroidery is ex- p Eunocu. 

tremely beautiful; it is done in floss : 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

CIIAIItS. 

The annexed plate represents i form: the wood-work is richly finish- 
three varieties of chairs, designed i ed in burnished and matt gold; the 
for apartments in the first style of jj seat and back of green velvet, reliev- 
elegauce. The middle chair is in- jj cd with a blue or black band. Rich 
tended for the boudoir, for which it ! figured silk may be substituted, of a 
would form an elegant appendage: ! colour to suit the drapery of the room, 
it is highly wrought in all its parts, The third chair is of mahogany, and 
and requires tcPbe carefully finished, j designed for the parlour: the orna- 
The frame should be burnished gold, merits are carved in the same wood 
The seat and back are formed of as the frame of the chair; the legs 
richly figured, light blue silk. Per- are turned and beaded: the con- 
sian fringe is suspended from the tinued lines on the frame should also 
seat and from the top of the hack, beheaded. The seat is covered with 
while the front is finished with broad" red morocco leather, which, combin- 
gold lace. The chair to the left of eft with the colour of the wood, pro- 
the above is intended for the draw- duces a warm and rich appearance, 
ing-room: it is an elegant Grecian r 
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1NTELUGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

M*. 1*andsker is preparing for publi-l| of Shells; being a translation of that 

cation Subaan Itcpcurches, in a series of I part of his work *yh}ch treats on Mol- 


essays, addressed to distinguished anti- 
quaries, and including the substance of a 
course of lecture*, delivered ait the.Koy- 
al Institution of Great Britain, on the 
engraved Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, , 
Egypt, and Canaan, illustrated with en- j 


lusca wi th testaceous coverings. , . 

A Journal of a ,Tour in, France in 
1816 and 1817,.by Erxtnpes Jane Carey, 
is preparing for .publication in an 8vo. 
volume. « , 

Mr. Wright, accountant, will publish 


gravings of Babylonian cylinders, and ; in a few days, for the use of coramercu>; 


oilier inedited monuments of antiquity, gentlemen, The hew Mercantile Assistant 
Michael Quin has in the press A Visit and General Cheque-Book, containing 
to Spain; detailing die transactions which n, ‘ne copious and distinct sets of tables 
occurred during a residence in that coun- calculations of most frequent oecur- 
try in the latter part of 1822, and the reaco trade. , . 

first four months of 1823: with anac- The .author of “ Dangerous Errors’ 1 
count of the removal of the court from h as m the press, a tale,,, entitled Inflpaice 
Madrid to Seville; and general notices an< ^ Example, or the Ilecluse, s 


of the manners, customs, costume, and 
music of the country, in an 8vo. volume. 

A member of the University of Oxford 
will speedily publish, /. Voice from St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s , or a few plain 
words addressed to the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, on the recent at¬ 
tacks on the church establishment, parti¬ 
cularly those in the 75th Number of the 
Edinburgh lieview. 

Sir John Malcolm is preparing for pub¬ 
lication, in two vols. 8vo. A Memoir of 
Central India, with the history and copi¬ 
ous illustrationsof the past and present 
condition of that country. 

The Rev. Henry Card has been for 


A new edition of The Diversions of 
Purlry, by the celebrated John Home 
Tooke, is printing in two 8vo. volumes, 
from the copy, corrected and considera¬ 
bly enlarged, by the author* and hitherto 
in the possession of his executors. 

Warton’s History of English Poetry, 
embracing a large body of notes, by the 
late Dr. Ashby, the late Mr, Ritson, 
Mr. Douce, and other eminent antiqua¬ 
ries, together with the copious illustra¬ 
tions and additions of Mr.Thomas Park, is 
nearly ready for publication. The spe¬ 
cimens of poetry have all been collated 
with the original MSS. or editions,of 
acknowledged merit, and the numerous 


sornc time engaged in preparing A Life of 11 errors arising from inattention at the 


Bishop Burnet, drawn from papers partly 
preserved in the British Museum, and 
partly in the archives of one or two no¬ 
ble families. 

The author of “ Tbe Fanner’s Boy” 
is about Ip appear again before the pub¬ 
lic in a drama in .three acts, interspersed 
with songs, entitled Hazelwood Hail. 

, A-, poero by the late Archibald 


press, or in transcribing the author’ll co¬ 
py, have been carefully avoided. - 
. The public will, we ttqubt not, be gra¬ 
tified to learn, that a print E about to be 
executed by Mr. Sharp, from the fine 
portrait of the late Dr-Jenner, in th? 
possession of his nepltew, .Mr., Edward 
Davicsvwluph was painted, by &fr. H ob- 
day of PalirMalMb dp autumttff 1821, 


Mac Leod, entitled Ellen Gri,iy, or.? and was mddbipd at the, Royal h c ade- 
Maiden’s Curse, is in>he pr?ss.j my, last seasqn,. admirer?,of the dc- 

Jw Mr.,. Charles Dubpis is abquf. to pub? : ceased will by tbi? means haye?n,(jpBOT> 
Ijrafh, in a small volume, An Introduction tpujty (^possessing afluatcorsect like- 
ffig: Eatnarck’s Arrangement of the Genera ness of one, whose life displayed an in- 
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INTELLIGENCE, LITKft/UlY, SCIENTIFIC, &C. 


tereatiqg scene of gemriaeayid pure.phi¬ 
lanthropy, and who died regretted by 
by all who esteem the' excelteneieSofa 
valued and respected charaOtei? '"The; 
print will be of the same nine, aridexb- 1 
cuted in the same style, as fee celebrated 
portrait of John "Hunter, from the faint¬ 
ing by Sir-Joshua Reynolds? fiTwiil 
possess a peculiar interest for the admir¬ 
ers of art, as being positively the last 
• -work which the ’public may expect from 
the admirable gf aver of Mr. Sharp.' : A 
prospectus may he had at Mr. Acker- 
niann'.s. , 

Tin Society of Painters m Water-Co¬ 
lours have closed their annual Exhibi¬ 
tion, to make way for a new selection of 
works in the department of art in ‘which 
they excel. The Exhibition re-opened 
in Pall-Mall East on the 23d of June. 

It is on the plan of the British Institu¬ 
tion, and is designed to bring to view 
performances in Water-Colours, which 
would otherwise not meet the public eye, 
being the works and property of indivi¬ 
duals. We learn that his Majesty and 
many of the nobility have contributed to 1 
this treat for the lovers of the art. 

A new Institution lias just been formed 
for the promotion of art, with the title of 
the Society of British Artists. The num¬ 
ber of members is fixed at sixty. Its 
object embraces a building with separate 
rooms for the different departments of 
art, to which all the artists in the empire' 
will be invited to send their works for 
exhibition and sale. We hope to be 1 
enabled to submit to our readers a more 
particular account of this Institution in 
our next publication. - ; ' 

The Royal Library lately presented 
by his Majesty to the nation contains 
about 6.1,250 books, exclusively of fffb; 
cases of pamphlets, and pamphlets wtiMi: 
would fill 140 cases more, exclusively al¬ 
so of an extensive collection ofnraps and 
geographical and ‘ topographical Vorkfe.; 
The library is very complete frit itffex- 

tent in all branches of sdettde arid Ktfefa^ I 

.. ..... v. f 


ture, principally iq classics, Engljsh his¬ 
tory, Italian, French, and Spanish litera¬ 
tus, t&SiiMttWMely printed books of 
fee 15th COnterjii" - A mut&fieisrit dbria- 
•tkm ofcasesabdmedals accompanies' Ms 
gift. ' The Committee <rf tlie House ,of 
CommonSj tb whom the papers respecting 
it 'wi’j referred, recommend hi their re¬ 
port feat this collection shAuld be plac¬ 
ed in fee same building with the library 
of the British Museum; already enriched 
wife- 0000 volumes collected from lhe 
time of Hefey VIL presented by GOOrge 
il. in -1757, "and with SOOO volumes of 
papers! and pamphlets', between lGWarid 
1G60; presertted by bia late Majesty, ft 
is stated that the'Royal Library is-So dif- 
ferent from that of the Museum, consist¬ 
ing'-of about 125,000 volumes, that its 
addition will not make above 21,000 du¬ 
plicates, and of these not more than 
12,000 which might be deemed Tirme- 
eessary. It is,\owever, recommended, 
out of respect to his late Majesty, feat 
the library should be kept distinct and 
entire; and the Committee farther point 
out the propriety of erecting a new na¬ 
tional Museum on fee site of Montague- 
House and grounds. 

Mr. Macdonald of Scalpa, in fee He¬ 
brides, having, some years ago, suffered 
considerably by mice, put at fee bottom, 
near the centre, and at fee top of each 
stack or mow, as it was raised, three or 
four stalks of wild mint wife fee leaves 
on;‘ ahd never afterwards bad any qf bis 
griiin consumed. He then tried fee 
[ iaine experiment with' his cheese arid 
other articles kept in store, and often in¬ 
jured by mice, and with equal effect^ fey 
laythgai few leaves, green or dry, On fee 
arrictefebe preserved. From these re¬ 
unite if imrat be inferred; that mice have 
an antlpafey to fee smelf of mint: if so, 
rt-may bfe worth experiraent to scatter a 
f£w diops of oil of pcpperittintift pantries 
and other places frequented by them,’ as 
fee'“Meet wtH probably be fee same. 

tSi Sio'-".- A o'i , .'As r,» * . 
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jI'ks luJW.fdfMttyj; i 

The sun d^cendt^-odsU alihgTin^ray 
Of crimson *J«iy s wi tjiy wertet^sky'; 

*Vd anciktit ^otuSsecs *f days .gone'by* ',- ! 

beneath ykWfeii»B|.'lwaw:bes Ictme rest! t 
Oaks -bf n^'fathcCT, ; fe&Te Hiy ^ifagtowm 

• Swells high ysijlfc 'Upp inrti on. Forms sublime, 
Ye r^preseatati'yjeS, fld^ldun tine, "[\\ 

MagoiticeH^:*Wtf*&y e 4WpUy 4 
The strqngtf? ago, but no itocay j 

bent’fiek$av'e'ye g£fi^6 i the |lfeoFTaan ■ 

• Cwnipar'd'i^ yt|a^<sMisU!«ee w~»A spin., , 
How ma^^irit^gira^. and wise and btavey 
Since ye^tiri^-yoaiurr have 'suokinbothe 

'' ‘ * ■ ■* u< ■ * 

How ma^y^tiw pf female virtue shone 1 ' 

.. In metcbridil^n^our, am] are ji<me ", 

■ ttttiek a* tbejnameuHry light which gleams 
Hpet* yoor ttOfW’wng crests! To me it-seems, 

' That evefj^S^ng zdjOiyr’s lightest breath 
, Whispcrsthat Humangreay.csjpends indeath. 
Keek less of these Analogies ye stand, ’ ' 
Defying Time’ll jfier&f; threat and ruthless 
-■' ’' ' hand: r* ' 

■t 

Ko pilgrimvainly has invoked your aid, . 
Offering tn all.your hospitablesbade, i , ■ 
And when near autumn strews your.,,leaves 
.nrodml 




hround,! f-y “/ • • 

Dying tV^yMlonVi8^-tfe# parental grhndd.* 
The spring returh^>j|e^k’d with a livelier 


A«drichorf<*ti*g«^jch yeaar is seen: 



k kinj^ catne I? 3 ^ Wi^ffijs huhting-speaf, 

And stopp’d tp lobtflnthe waters clear ; 

Hi Id id by if A brim?hi* signet of gold. 

And gavc.hisbrtltber'his Crowhjto Hold. 

■’ "V’ 3 

Bat while he knelt amf-w^i loojyugdoiwn,. 
His brother stoodhy aatditried on thq-crown ; 
The pearls werebrigh£.ii»i v Hie’rubks «eic 

hfe .bret,!^ 1 |l$T^;&ave. 

*■ ’"V.*" ^v. !, t 

“ O brother, Q brother, you’re got my.ring, 
.And tlie golden crown-that wade me « him;; 
But vour heart' sh^liail, and jour linml shall 

And hke head that, wears my jewels shall 
aebel” 

.’• • " ■ ■' fl. 

The nltpidcrer Stood and lo ked from the 
■ *' brink: 

,f The *\m is so hbt I should like to drink.” 
But,lo! as he stooped with a silver cup, 

His hegd wen] down and In's heel. - , (lew up ! 

• ■ .' G. 

“ O brother; 0 brother. I’ve got yOnr cron », 
But the weight of the jewels has pull’d me 
down; 

Yon shall he crown’d in the skies again. 

Hut 1 shall be mark’d outlie brow like Cain !” 


vi’benoeVi^^^h^n tTbeyi^pad pkaW r, jl 

♦ »f country,'^cikwMbith, and equal lawk, j 
Dcsf^inglrfe unWrtt ijy liberty, j 

Sets be&eMjmea Vi'bright futmity. 

'But wli^*yi/rla;my useless, Idle dream ? 

The Atu^e rngittis mptd a mournful theme. 

O Cier^nnyX thou .ii'oblcsf. of them all, ' 

Thy daks yet eland, but thou wast doom’d toe 

A '*■ ' 


. is r -fo \ , l 

' h r i 1. i, • /J c 

' ■ ''l£* ' 
■mf 

' -i 'A ■ 

• - :k-i 




Them wa^Sfer^imn^dV^Ye?!', ‘ ‘ ' : ’]. heaven on my love’s 

’Andahepsgj(fe^ ; ^«*^p^vv < - 'J • 


tip wn he sunk iu the dismal wave. 

Dark as death and cbld as ftie grave} 

But when he came to the stones at last, 

TfSie fairy caught hiuignd held him fast. 

’ - • , , «i 

She took hint into her ervstai hall, 

* 

And there he saw his face in the wall; 

SJie appear’d rosy, hot he fork’d white. 

And all the tapers, were burning bright. 

•' ' ..‘ 1). ■ 

'The king leap’d doyrn from his fairy t hrone, 
lYith brighter eyes than the diamonds shone; 
His left hand balanc’d a pearly globe, 
ihfthis right it lifted his purple robe. 

;jv\;. • , .. 10 . » . 

“Q brodieYffitbrother,bend down your knee, 
]}at kneel to heay’n and not to me j 


?bf.Ciod may frown , 6 u your grievous sin, 
~&b too happy you' push’d me in ! 




11 . 


Come higher, comehither, you’re welcome 
now ? . . ,} 

To my poldbn toiwfn' that decks your brow; 


Wioetyct fota$ik into tbiS w«p»«,”.»h€ snid, ______ ______ 

Slid! sec the Udy to wed,” •• •/ l ■} .y. ■>. » ,.s ;, ,-y 

■ ■ * Print'd by I*Harrison, Miami. 


An^^C kiug.pf .tliri pl.u-r 

X . ...... T. M. 
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Published by R. Ackkrmanw, ml, Strand. 

SIX VERY lNTERI-SllNG COLOURED 

feints, 

Iii Imitation or llt« Original Drawings by Mr. C. 

WllB. 

First Seric, View of I be WEST FRONT, the 
. NAVE, and CHOIR «f the CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH of AMIENS. 

. Second Scries, FACADE of the CATHEDRAL 
of RHEIMS, CHOUt %f the CATHEDRAL vf 
BEAUVAIS, FRONT and SPiREof the CATHE¬ 
DRA L of CHARTRES. 

'•’ ll he completed hi 12 Plate*, price it 13*. fid. 
the hirer, or, »«paratety, one Guinea each. Size 
1 j inrliev by It, mountedon tinted board*. 

LITHOGRAPHIC WORKS. 

BRITANNIA'DELINEATA, Part* 1 . to IV. 
each containing 5 Piute*, from Drilling* by W. 
Wi stall, Hullmumlel, Harding, add Front, price 
lf,s., or proof* iiu India paper, imperial folio, go*, 
commencing with Kent, in Eight Numbers. 

VIEWS illustrating the ROUTE of the SIM¬ 
PLON, drawn from uatiue hy Major Cockbum, and 
on atone hy J, Harding. Teu N umbers, royal folio, 
prtie it., nr half-bound rnon, it. IQ*. 

VIL VS S illustrating the ROUTE of MONT CE- 
MS, drawn from nature by Major Coikbtirn, and 
on »ume by C. Hullinandel. Ten Numbers, royal 
folio, price it , or half-bound roan, it to*. 

VIEW'S of the SOUTH of GERMANY, the 
TIROL, and ITALY, hy J. Harding, W. West all, 
and C. Hollmandel, from Sketches by C. Hu liman- 
del. Number* I, and If. price 8*., proof* on ludia 
paper. Mis. fid. 

VIEWS on the RHINE, drawn by S Prrtul, im. 
perial 4 to. to lie completed in Five Numbers, each 
containing Five Plates, price tos. 6d., proof* on 
India paper, 15 *. 

ORNAMENTS uud DESIGNS from the AN- 
TIUUK, peculiarly adapted to all Ornamental 
Trades, containing too plates, impeiiai 4tu. half, 
hound, 4 l. Any Number may he bad separate, price 
7*. i>d. 

*»* A cbeyp Edition of this IVoik may lie had in 
small 4to, 1 in Four Numbers, each containing 35 
Plate*, price J». Lkl each. 

KODWELL Sc MARTIN’S DRAWING.ROOK 
for 183 . 1 , complete»uTwenty five Number* Impe¬ 
rial 8vo. price gis. ball.bound; any Number sepa¬ 
rate, price Qd each. 

- SELECTION of FLOWERS, drawn by Bsrtlu.- 
lomew, principally adapted tor Students. Impn-ial 
4to each Number routaiiiiug Six Plates, price 5s. 
each, or beautifiilly coloured, las. each. 


MISS EDGEWORTH'S NEW VOLUMES 
OK EARLY LESSONS. 

This day is published, in g rids, price 5s. the Se¬ 
cond Editioii of 

ROSAMOND? A Sequel to “ Rosamond'in Early 
Lessons.'’ 

By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

Printed for R, Huntck, 79, St, Pant’* Church¬ 
yard; and IU(.jJWi|f, Cradock, sml Jov, Pa¬ 
ternoster, row. 

Where may be bad, liy 1Wsame Aiftbor. 
FRANK, iu 3 vol*. price 9* a Sequel to “ Frank, 
in Lai ly Lessons.’’ 


BRITISH POETS. 

Jie only Work exhrtl v)hei e the Lining Poet* of Great 
Britain ure to hr j.vi»d. 

This LITERARY SPECULUM, rompleie in 9 
vol*. I goto. 13*. bds.br in Fourteoo Part*, t* each ; 
containing upward* of 4110 original Etc-ny*, with 
14 highly finished Portrait*, engraved by R Cooper, 
dee.; viz. Byron,Seott, Moore, Campbell, Jimitlicy, 
Crabbc, Montgomery, Roger*; Coleridge, Word*- 
worth, Bloom field, Cotiuau. Hogg, ami Bernard 
Rail on, the Quaker Poet. iltmprutiw of Cm mat 
Essay* 011 their Genius. — Proof* of the Portrait* 
at Is. fid each. 

“ The Literary Speculum i* a chesp and iuterenl- 
ing Work. It i» entirely devoted In Literaly Sub¬ 
jects. Tile Essays ore written a itb mnsuterahlc in¬ 
genuity and talent.”—(ieatienioa’i ilJag. Nov. isYi. 

Published byT.I! ich*U80n,9s, Higb-Holbnrn. 

With Plate*, 4to Second Edition, much im¬ 
proved, price li. 5*. 

THE PRACTICE OF DRAWING AND PAINT¬ 
ING LANDSCAPE from Nature, in Watcr-Co- 

lours: 

Exemplified iu a Series of Instructions, calculat¬ 
ed to facilitate the progress of the Learner; includ¬ 
ing the Elements of Perspective, their application 
in Drawing frinn Nature, and the explanation of 
various process! s of itdnnring, for producing from 
the ekctch. spfir.ehcd picture ; with Observation* 
on the Study of PFatme, and vauou* other mallei* 
relative to the Arts. 

By 1R INTIS NICHOLSON. 

Published by JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


LARGE OFFICE FENS, pecuiiai ly well cut. 

The principle of these Pens i* simple and high¬ 
ly interesting, yet perfectly novel, from tin- pi ores* 
and peculiar mode of prepai mg list-111 for immediate 
cue. The Quills are kepi to a length of lime, till 
they are seasoned and property ripe for use. Thu* 
prepared, they aie rendered capable of the finest 
teiuperuture.syBi met ry.amluire exactness of points, 
so essential iu this article. A large stock of prime 
Quills and Pens,,always ou hand. Made unit sold 
by E. WILLIAMS. Stationer to (he King and 
Royal Enmity, No. 11, Stiand, London. 

" PORTABLE PEN-S of tire same Quality. 


FOR BEAUTIFYING HUMAN H.lllt, 

Also fur cleansing and preserving it, 

EXTRACT OF ROSES, 

By Riggk Sc Hkikkoank (late David itigge and s 
Son), Cultivator* of Flowers, and Distiller* to 
Hi* Majesty. 

Tats elegant Extract is prepared principally 
with Rose*, from which it derives wild astim-eut 
properties, give* strength and beauty to the Hair, 
nnd imparts 10 it the delirule fragrance of III we 
tlowet*. Hair wasted with the Extract soon be¬ 
come* pic*singly soft, bright, and luxuriant it) it* 
growth; am) Harr Unit ho* lam minle Im.'ib, mid 
is turning grey by .the pbing of indent spiuis, or 
other improper p'reparatiou* to <Ivan it, will 00011 
be restored to it* natural fadfitir, hrithanry, and 
Uraiity, by U few application* of ihe Exlnu L of 
Rose*, winch iso'jtt to be pmchasrd in l.ondou of 
Da) id Ibigge nod Rinckliuiik, No . 15 , Now Bund- 
strtt l. — Price 3 -. .1*. and l*is. 



ARVLUTISEMENTS tOR jflllT lS 2 "i. 


(Sims’ ftmbojjnit notion; 
JJotoDcvs, anD Cftum* 

Tiib Public are respectfully informed, Ibat the 
BUSINGS of the lute CHAlu.Es ELMS, DEN 
TIST, fur the Sale of the LOTION, POWDERS, 
and GUM, for the Preservation of the Teeth mid 
Gums, continues to he carried on at bin late Real* 
deuce. No. 45, LEICESTER SQUARE, by the 
Proprietor thereof, and sole Bxecuti ix of the late 
Charles Elms, who has entirely pirpnrf.il these 
Dr apt for the lute Charles Elms ior the last twelve 
years. 

A tiiiil is only requisite to prove the efficacy of 
the Medicine, the Drugs having been used and up. 
proved of by the brut medical auil scientific cha¬ 
racters hi ttie kingdom for thirty years. Tl>c laic 
Sn Joseph Hanks tired and patronised it ; the 
late Mr. Elms always acknowledged himself indebt¬ 
ed greatly to the Powders, Lv. for his extensive 
practice in curing and alleviating all rumplainU of 
the mouth and teeth, without hazarding the dan¬ 
gerous opei atiou of extraction, which is so often at¬ 
tended with fotal consequences. 

The Public are cautioned against impositions, ns 
no person was ever appointed by the late Charles 
Elms, or his Evecutiix, to vend the Drugs in Lon¬ 
don.—The Original Genuine A in boy mi Lotion, 
Powders, &.c. ate sold at No. 45, Lciresler-sqiiJre; 
and no where else in London, or within leu miles. 

AMBOYNA MOUTH-POWDER, 
l : er Cleansing, Beautifying, /and Preserving 
the Teeth. 4 

Tuts Powder is os pleasant in the application, 
as it is excellent in its effects: ii speedily renders 
the teeth white and smooth; the gums healthful, 
red, and firm; and hy constant use, will preserve 
them in this desirable state. It fortifies the ena¬ 
mel, and prevents the acrumcihitinn of tartar; and 
cviii where the enamel bus In-on impaired by the 
application of pernicious dentifrice,nr by any other 
means, it will renovate it in a mariner to be cre¬ 
dited only by those who experience or witness its 
efficacy: if gradually but effectually dissolves tHV- 
tar, w lnrh neglect may have permitted to collect; 
takes out all dark streaks, or discolouring* of the 
teeth, w 1 lit h prove so material a drawback to 
beauty; pirventa those teeth which are already 
partly decayed from ever becoming worse, and 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves those that are 
sound; hy tho.c menus completely superseding the 
necessity of a dentist’s inteifereure, whose opera¬ 
tions, though they may give temporary satisfaction, 
are often succeeded by the most disagreeable rouse, 
qiignces: it imparts to the breat h the most deliglit- 
, tot fragrance, and to the gums that florid redness 
vi loch uuheutes a healthful state. Those who con¬ 
stantly use this pmvder as directed, will never have 
-the Tooth-Ache, or a Tooth decay, but will pre¬ 
set ve their teeth sound and white. 

The LOTION is a concentrated preparation, and 
■ contains ail the desirable qualities of the Drug of 
"which the Powder is made, and is particularly re. 
* r . commended to be used with the Powder, when the 
Teeth orGnms are ui a bad stole; namely, spongy-, 
* ’ * sore, or apt to bleed ; symptoms which proceed from 
scurvy, and wlurh this Lotion will never fad to re¬ 
medy : it-is also a cei tain, safe, and speedy cure 
for the Tooth-Ache. 

hold by Messrs hiUxtb am! Nephew, Bond-strict, 
and My, Edward., pd, M. Paul’s None sie genuine 
■ '[winch 

*.^ip I'i 


which lmve not on the stamp, “ Shaw and En- 
xVjAHDB, fib, St. Caul’s Ehwcli-yard.” The Pow¬ 
der is in Boxes 2 s tid. each—the Lotion 4 s- fid. per 
Bottle. 


Ladies' Riding-Habits, Travelling-Coats, and 
Young < Gentlemen's fancy Dresses, plain 
and ornamental. 

E. CLAYTON, No. 3, Rallihone-plarc, Oxford- 
street, returns his sincere thunks to those Ladies 
who have honoured him with limit commands; and * 
adopts this method of informing those Ladies who 
have not yet hotiomcd hjin wmi their commands', 
that his new method of cutting Daliits and Pelisses 
far excels- the usual mode of cutting them, as it 
teiula greatly to improve the shape, mid. has I" > n 
nuivcrsally admired by all tliosc l.adics who, 'i.nc 
’honoured E. C’ with tlieii commands P, (' fm- 
tlicr mills, that no I ody is requested to keep nuy 
article that docs not give the greatest satisfaction —• 
Ladies waited on for two or mnre+Ubits or P« lisM-s 
any dista'irc witbin.lwciily miles from London 
Young Gentlemen's Plain and Fain y Dresses 
nude at ft short notice. 


Established Upwards of Tun nty Van v, 

Fyr the Sale of IRISH LINEN hy tin Puce, at 
the Factor's price, No. t, 011 1 t.e StIPTH .s|DL 
of BLOOMSBl'flY-SQP AR E, lour doors I,mu 
the top of Smitbiuoptoii-slii-i t, IJolhoni.' 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg bare l„ 
aniioonre to the Public, that (he above House i.s 
their only Estaidisbincnt in this country; where 
they continue tnMtppIv the Nobility, Genii 1, and 
the Public, with WARRANTED grass-bleached 
Linen, for Shirts mid Sheets, of the best f.dntr and 
coin nr, at a price considerably lower Ilian they can 
he procured through any other medium. They 
also engage to return the punliaxe money should 
any fault appear Good Irish Rills and Link of 
Ireland Notes taken as moral. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

agents. 

.1. D 0 N 0 YAN, 4, Uloonisbury-sqiiare, London. 
John DoYi.f, ni, St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin 

REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL Ib.M 

(See Article HAUL’S 1‘ATKNT• STAIU’.JI.) 

“ The object of (his important invention is to 
exlrnrl all Colouring Matlrrfium tbe Wheat in the 
manufacture of Stuich, which has hitherto given a 
yellow dye to Linen, tvc. An effectual remedy for 
this evil was never before discovered, mid as the ad¬ 
dition of Blue lias become a general expedient to 
eon. cal, rather than to remove it, a perfect white 
has neither been obtained (torexycrled by ordinary 
means. The white or Ft i nch Starch (.that is, sim¬ 
ply Starch without Blue,) is got intn disuse, heiiig 
of a dirty yellow colour: whereas tbe Patent Slairli 
I is of an almost dazzling whiteness, and being pu¬ 
rified from ult grosser substance, is, when dissoli ed 
for usual purposes, exceedingly Clear end beauti¬ 
ful, mid of superior strength. The Patentee was 
led to this discovery in reference to Vriingand Co '$ 
Lace Coneern-(iii which be is n Partner); and they 
have found it of incalculable use in preserving the 
colour, -and giving a transparent quality to their 
Luce,as it does to Ill nslin, Linen, &e.” To lie o!i- 
| tamed of every iTKpertable Dealer til Town and 
Country, or, 111 convenient Pathogen, at G F. 
UR LING and Go ’s/uriy Lacc-li'a-ehon* ra London, 
I 4 j, bilatld, U-_.ll kORJirbCl- House. 



Jtcttstngtoa s . 

TpssE I act* being under th«‘ inttnedttrte ;iiisUugoi4)«l P^'ci’rwge of tfisTr RpWlIiglw 
• nesses the Buchfos of (Umccittr, tin&'fa'lncil&S, Sophia,.aMVBkckiiif^'Kent, who;’Having ho¬ 
noured this Establishment with their presence to inspecttiiAurinus Machinery and Process 
of Mamdacii^rtng, were graciously .pleased to express their high approbsii^o, ,»nd grant 
their Appointment ami especial Warrant to the Proprietors a* MunulucUtrers'to their Iwyal 
Highnesses; a sufficient proof of their super rarity over every other in this Country for 
beautiful Productions in elegant pace for fashionable Dress, and needs no euluarnm. They 
me naturally transparently clear, and need no starching to render litem so; and the Designs 
"are by the first Lace-Artists. Native and Foreign, retained exclusively for this Manufacture. 
They can only he had genuine at the 

, WAREHOUSE, 30, SOUTH AM PTOK.-STREET, COYENT-G ARDEN; 

, And Retail, at well «.v Wholcaab, al ike 

Ucngingtofl |,ficc-E2Uor&g anti JJffam&icton}, 14, Htcnginftton= 

Square, SSovffingtim* . . 

Orders manufactuied to match any kind of Luce, White or Black. 

To prevent inipoihtioir), in'future every genuine Ariiclfl tviii h&ytk a Ticket attached# with 
their Royal Highnesses’ Arms and the foil Addresses. 

rim Nobility, Gentry, and Ladies in general'visiting this Establishment, are respectfully 
informed, that the Hours to view the Machinery and Process are from Ten o’Clock to One, 
mid Imm Too till Five. - 


l iiilrr ilie. Especial PATRON AGE of the PRIN¬ 
CESS lisTERHAZY, libs Excellency the late 
AMBASSADOR from the Emperor of Persia, 

.. many 01 Vi AND DISTINGUISHED 

PERSONAGES, 

ROWLAND'S KALTDOIt, 

FOR PRESERVING, BEAUTIFYING, AND 
IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. A Lady 
< t Tide, in tl»e course of lp>v Travels and Botanical 
U.-M imlirs in the Eistcrn part.of the World, dls. 
rmi red a Compound, forming one of the most ex* 
•pusite and pleasing Cosmetics, hitherto unknown 
10 tins or any otliei Country. This Cosmetic pus¬ 
s’ -sis peruliar Balsamic.properties, energetically 
eMicient in erudic.-iting Freckles; Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, and all Cutaneous Eruptions, and gradu¬ 
ally pioilnring a delicate, clear, and white Skin; 
ilie most sallow Complexion clear and lovely, ren- 
•o i ing it beautifully Soft, and imparting a Healthy 
•uni Juvenile Bloom; diffusing a Coolness truly 
phasing, ami preserving the Skin from the.iurle- 
ment ntinospltfpe. By a due perseverance iu the 
application of this Cosmetie, it tends to promote 
■the lice exercise of those important functions of 
> he Skin, which are of the utmost importance 1 »r 
tin- preservation of Health .and a BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION. 

To LADIES who are suckling, it is of grent im- ' 
port mire, as it give* immediate relief to Inflamed 
Nipple*, and coo-N tbo infant’s month. It is per- 
fertly iimneenf, qnd the most delicate Litdy or. 
Clidd may at all timrs urc it with the greatest «nft- 
t>; and by a continued application, its balsamic 
effects will prove it the mestbenefioUt and pleasing . 
preparation ever produced. 

ToGENTLEMEN whose Fxccs nrc tender after 
shaving,.—This Cosmetic w m%mmwided for the 
Ease aud Relief of llm Face after Shaving; it im¬ 
mediately allay* the-irritating and smarting Fain, 
and imparts delightful CoOlliess, mndeiring theSkUi 
smooth anrl even,and protect stlie Skin firnm severe 
(.'old Winds and Scorching Rays of the Sun. In 
consequence of the roconimrudaiinn of several dig 
tinguished Personages; who at tested' the pre-emi- ■ 
neut Virtues of this Cosmetic, I he sole ProprirlorS, 
A. ROWLAND andiiON, purchased the Recipe^ 


of the above Lady, and offer it to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and the Public in general, as a Valuable 
Preparation.—Sold at 8 s. 6 d, and 4 s. fid. per Bot¬ 
tle, duly included. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND aud 
SON, 20 , Hatton-Gaiflen, Holboro, London ; aud, 
hy appointment, .by Messrs. Hendries, Perfumers 
tii his Majesty, fitcbbourne-strect; Smyth, 117, 
Galtie and Pierce, 77, D- Kigge, 3 .,, New Bond- 
street; Drlctoix, Old Bond-street; BnyJey and Blew, 
Cockspm street; Sanger, 150 , QjtfnnLsticel; Beiry 
and Co. 17, Johnston, ( 5 , Gnerk-stmt;, Butlgi,, 
4 , Cheapside, and 22<>, Regent-sheet; llowqry, l.wi, 
Hatton Garden; J. T. Riggcyt)i, Cheapside; Tuite, 
jti JoWtou, fid, Cornhill; Edwards, 66 , St. 
Paul’s puH-ch-yurd; Burgess, 03 , Uplbory bilj; 
Low, 330 , IVon't, 329, Strand; Barclay and Sons, Qr,, 
Fleet-rumkot; Strartl'mg and Nix, Royal ilxcliange ; 
and by most Perfumers and Medicine..Vyaiders who 
veud their celebrated Macu*$a> (fib . 

—-s A CARD. >“ : 

In this age of luxury and licentiousness, when 
the indiscietions of youth disappoint the expecta¬ 
tions of maturity, and lay the foundation Of prema¬ 
ture and svek ly old age, it ‘ R not 10 be wondered t hat 
a medicine of such restorative power us SE DIJON’!* 
AROMATIC LOZENGES 'OF STEEL ebould 
obtain ilie sand ion and recommendation of the most 
enlightened medical churnctere nf Europe. Many 
persons, who were lately labouring under iniirmi- 
ties which rendered life insupportable, ore now en- „ 
joying health sod vigour 1 the weak, the languid, the 
relaxed, the emaciated of eifcheraex, those o ho have 
impaired theircoivstitolions by a long residence in 
hot and unhealthy tdidiates; the nervous and thc 
debilitated, will -find in this medicine tlie balm of 
comfort,.a degree<»f re-anhnation, and a delightful 
transition from misery and infirmity 80 health and 
-cinwftwt. ' ’ ■ '■ ■ • 1 > > v " 

, in, PaitiMet Mtutiallea d» Mrmtpetlhfr, nr AconW- 
- fit- Lonenge# of Sth-elv are pvepnmi by J. F. Seddon 
(*«le proprkdw*),'’and solu by his Agent, .Mr. Giv¬ 
en it D, 104, Sitrand,-in times at 7 ». ami a>js. each; 
also by most respectable vender* in the kingdom. 

T» prevaot jniposUioo, each box is signed by t lie 
Proprietor {J*.P. Sedthm ) in his own hand-w,riling, 
viiilmut which non*, can possibly lit genuine. 



ADVERTISEMENTS JPH JULY 1823. 



CURIOUS SHAWLS AT 

The greatest Bargain* in M 
Shawl* ever exhibited are new BubiSttted hn tlK no¬ 
bility and Public, many of them "Beins; lea* tbau 
half their original price, The square Shawls in In¬ 
dia Red, Blue, Scarlet, While, Crimson, and Black, 
which were four Judaea*,{ at* tofbflfold of 1 ** 4 ’;'' 
Cacfaemireditto,at six guineas for 70 s-.; long S hawls 
in the above colour* in the same proportion, from 
SO*, to 111. This immense Stock of (Rawls was 
the property of one of the best, though tine,of the 
most unfortunate Maker* in the kingdom, who 
spared im> expense in execution of pattern nut! qua¬ 
lity. Also, the real Seratppofo S£awis, quite new, 
attfts.so highly esteemed id tfie hrst -eirrka for j 
their exquisite beauty,,durability, and softness. 
They are consigned for Suit- (Ready Money only) to 
BROWN and Co. SilkjManufurturers, 15 , Henri¬ 
etta-street, CoventGardeu.—A Bill of Banker’s Ac¬ 
er ptauec, nt Two Month*, will be taken of Whole¬ 
sale PtirrhuHeis in any aunfexceeding 40 I. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, sole Proprietor* of 
the Original MACASSAR OIL,respectfully inform 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Public s arge, that they 
have UCM-OVEO to No. go, Hatlon-Garden — 
Also, beg; to 

CAUTION,—-That inconsequence of the univer¬ 
sal demand for their ORIGINAL und GENUINE 
MACASSAR OIL, Flagrant Impostors are vending 
a spunoo* article under this name: they purchase 
the empty bottles, and attempt to deceive the Pub¬ 
lic with spurious Macassar Oil, p£iuposed of inju¬ 
rious ingredients, calling it the genuine, and offer¬ 
ing it for sale at a lower price, and without the 
label; o»d other* Aigii * Rowlandson,” imitating 
the signature, which rotulers it necessary 011 pur¬ 
chasing to ask for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
and strictly to observe, that -none are genuine with¬ 
out the little book inside tbe wrapper; and theLa- 
brl is signed nn tbe outside, in Red, " A. Rowland 
an>i Son,*—-The price* are 3*. fid.; 7 #. j ms. 6 d.; 
nud sis. m bottle. All otiver price* are impend. 
tions,—.The genuine baa the address on the- label, 
“ No. 36, Hatton-Garden." 

Also, RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, 
F.Y E BROWS, Hair «t> tbe Head,effocUntHy cluing, 
ed to Bfdwo or'WadL by tbe use of ROWLAND™* 
ESSENCE oFTYRE. J5y merely wetting the Hair, 
it immediately produce* a pcfwct'change. Price 
4*., 7*. 6dL, and I (is. 0(1, per bottle. 

Sold by tbe sole Proprietor*, A, Rowland and Son, 
Perfumers to hi* Majesty, No. ,90, Watfou-gurden, 
Hollvorn, LoudMy and, by wppomt meat, by Messrs, 
Hendries, TRehWurne-street; Amyth,» 7 , Gattie 
and Pierce, 57, D. Rjgge, 35, New Bond-street; 
Ik-lnoix, Old Bond- stmt; Buyley and Blew, 
Coikspur-strert; Sanger, * 30 , Ox lord-street; Ber¬ 
ry and On, 17 , Greek-street; Butlers, 4 , Cheapside, 
and Situ, RegenLatreeiy Ruwaey, n> 6 , Hatfoii- 
gardcti; Colley, Uishop*gate.stretd ; J. T. Kigge, 
05, Chenpside, And .* 4 , Park-street; fails, 51, 
Johns)pit, ge, Ctirobill; Edward*, (it), St. Paul’* 
Church-yard; Sutton, Bow Church-yard; Burgess, 
(is, Holhorn-hiH; Low, 'MS, Front, «9p,$tratt4; 
Barclay and Sens, <J:>, Fleet-market ; SsUodlmg and 
Nix, lloyal Exchange; and by most Perfumers and 
Medicine-Venders. ■ ,, ,- 

Ask for ” Rowland’s OH,” ei “ Rowland** Dye," 
and observe the signature, H A. ROWtANJ>suui 
SON." All others art'Counterfeits, 



GEES TO INDIA, Ar. Re. 

ed, they may be supplied 
..... jll’ifGSKral Equipment Warehouse, 57 , 
LembM&alrael, with every Requisite for the Voy¬ 
age and their Use in’ the Country : Calico Shirts, 
Linen ditto,’ Cravats, Dressing-Gowns, icon Jark- 
ptf -nM fmdets, T-»*» l.ineO, Sheets, 

Hosiery, Dressing Corea, Sword*, Sashes. Epati- 
lette*, Broto-Casro,Writing- Desks, Kea-Beddwg, 
Bs Aaek Twfofcfc Ac —Mrs. Unwin, having the «u- 
perintfwdmicdwf the Ladies' Department, solicits 
tlmse whn are preparing their Equipments, to visit 
IvCf tibow.RooiiiP, and inspect her extensive Stork 
of Drystqstj ippdymgdeJjitM*, Ac, on the lowest 
wholewlMerms. Normtuvexidn with any other house. 

GROWTH AND PRESERVATION^' OF 
THE HAIR. 

Tub decay of this beautiful eras me nt of the 
head fat nttributyd to various causes: bat the two 
immediate and principal one* are, the di vness of 
ttsa bead andthedebility of the bathes of tbe hair. 
VVhen Ibis decay woccasioned by age, restoration 
cannot be effected; .put wbep R proceed* from any 
other can*e,’the fuK vigour of the bullies mil bo 
restored by oaing DELCR<HX.’S well known and 
efficacious POM M A DEK EG EN ERATfU f£ «»<) 
the FLUID, so essentia! to' the nourishment of 
the Routs of tlte Hair which baa Rdlrtt off, and being 
thus kept olive, will sunn bejfcplaeed by a new 
Growth. 

Tills is the principal point towbirh J. Dci-cuorx 
of 33, Old Bond-street, Staffnrd-slivel, has appli¬ 
ed bimself in his stodiei, Bad which bus led him to 
the discovery of this valuable compound of several 
plants, possessing groat properties for promoting 
the Growth of the Hair, and aten to prevent tt* foil- 
iug off or turning gray ■ and J. J3 has not only had 
confirmation of their merit* frwafto own expeii- 
e«ee, but also from the opinion* of some of the 
.most eminent of (shefaculty; and the frequent ap¬ 
plication of Ibis Fora made jo the roots of the Han, 
will give most ample eutisfttciten, by soon causing 
it Ao be beautiful and most hmurioot, 

To prevent counterfeits, a printed bill or envelope 
with (Srli bottle will be signed with the name of the 
Proprietor. 

i. DELCROIX also respertfagy beg* leave 
to recommend the under - mentioned article,, 
winch to comment on would be aunerfiuous • — 
POUDftE UNIQUE,fftr ebanging Red or Gray 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Btuck :—FOUDRL 
SUBTIL, for effectually removing snperffnous 
Hair in a few ruinate*, without causing the least 
palp, VnConveuwuce, wrfojuring tine skin i» the 
smallest degree: — ANTI-ELIXIR and ANTI¬ 
SCORBUTIC TOOTH FOWDGR, for ckamdug 
mid preserviug the Teeth andGufos,*fid preventing 
and curing tbe Tooth.Achealso bis Vegetable 
Extract for cleansing and beautify ingthe Hair, and 
hi* highly esteemed Esprit de La**nde, not Mille- 
fieqtg, and superior Perfumery, consisting of Esprit 
Banquet do Rai { George IV:),Esprit <|e Rose, Boa- 

E MwetthsW*', MuRikni#, Jasmin, Portugal 
selfoe, Violet, Ohescn - feuflk, Muguct, and 
tWctiiyothcr sorts'. ’ Abrn'M* rfatWy-perfometl 
Mecca, Aruautir, Xlrnollim, and other Soaps, 
which biw reader the Stdn ayR aatf four: hi short , 
he ha* every Avficte of Frefkmery of the most su¬ 
perior Gaaitty, from paring neither pates tsor ex¬ 
pense to obtain them. 

* 3 , Old Bond-street, Stafford-street-—March 14, 
19*3. 
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KMBEI.LISHMKN'TS. 

1. Vu:w QV Dittox-Fuik .... 

2. -Moli.y-(tuo vi>Horsr 

8 , - -- Tin: Pauliun, Fontiiim. Abbj y 

4. N ITtOX \I. Poi.O.NAISK .... 

r >. LaHIJis' EvK.NIM! IlllilSS .... 


Babl DiCliSS 


CONTEXTS . 


MISCELLANIES. 

Vi r ri of CoUN rtiv Sr* rs.—Dittou-Park, 
the Seat. of Lord Mom ac:i .... 
llolly-Grov-e-Honse, the Xe.it of T. 11. 

BllOADffFAH, I'.SIj. 

Letters from Reginald Fdurhrain, K>q 
of the Inner Temple . .... 

The Wife of a Genius. 

The Loiterer. No. IV. . . . . . . 

The Pleasures of 1 a llaeknex -Coach . . 

The Fallen Tree, freely translate,! from 

the Spanish. 

Fiickui Fimaif I’aiiuam'.ni.—C hamber 

of Peeresses. 

The Cnstle anti the Farm, or the Tosler- 

llrotbers (continued). 

Ghos'i $var.irs. No. I.*— 1 The Three Bro¬ 
thers ( eontiuued). 

Some Puiliculars respecting; VViliiam 
Combl, Fsq with Sunday, an Kssaycx- 
trueteii fiom his Philosopher m Bristol 
The* Twin Sisters: A Talc of Heal Lite . 
Description of General Mab-iin’s House 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and. Musical Composers, are requested toJransmit 
on or before the 1 5th of the month, Announcements qf Works which they may have on 
hand, and we shall cheerfully insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. 
New Musical Publications also, if a copy be addressed to the Publisher, shall be duly 
noticed in our Review; and Extracts from new Books, of a moderate length and of an 
interesting nature, suitable for our Selections, will be acceptable. 

We are much obliged to our correspondent for the addition to our account of Tab- 
ley-House, which shall appear next month, the present Humber being made up when it 
reached us. 

Prospectus of a*New Institution for the Formation of Wives—Tour round 
my Pailour (or at least the first portion of it), and Adventures of a Serjeant’s Wife, 
shall also be given in our next. 


Persons wlio resideabroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work every Month as 
published, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New-York, Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any part, of the West Indies, at .£4 12s. per Annum, by Mr. Thorwiili, of the General 
Pofti-Office, at No, 21, Sherborne-lawe; to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Maltu, or 
MijrP*rtof the Mediterranean, at <£4 12s. per Annum, by Mr. Serjeant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 22, SherboraC-lane; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr. Gvy, at thd.liast-India House. The money to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, for either 3, C, 9, or 12months. 

This Work may also bcltad of Messrs . Arson and Kuap, Rotterdam. 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

DITTON-FAUK, THK SEAT OF LORD MONTAGU. 

Ditton, with tlie manor, was grant- jj second Duke of Manchester, and se¬ 


ed by Edward III. in 1385 to W-il- 


condly to Sir Edward Hussey. K. B. 


liam de Montacute, who, in the same 
year, conveyed it to Sir John Mo- 
lines, who held it with the manor of 
Stoke-Pogis. After various succes¬ 
sive owners, we find it, in the reign 
of James I. in the possession of Sir 
Ralph Winwood, then principal Se¬ 
cretary of State: his daughter Ann 
being married to Edward Lord Mon¬ 
tagu of Baughton in Northampton¬ 
shire, Ditton became his in. right of 
his wife. From him it passed to his 
son Ralph, created Duke of Monta¬ 
gu; descending then to his son John 
Duke of Montagu, at whose death it 
became the joint property of his two 
daughters, Mary, married to George 
Earl of Cardigan, afterwards created 
Duke of Montagu; and Isabella, mar¬ 
ried first to William Montagu, the 
Vol. II. No. Fill. 


created after his marriage Earl of 
Beaulieu: on the death of whom, 
with their husbands, Ditton became 
the joint property of the late Duke 
and the Duchess Dowager of Buc- 
cleugh, her grace being the only 
child of George Duke of Montagu. 
The present proprietor, Lord Mon¬ 
tagu, is her second son. 

Ditton Park is in the parish of 
Datchet, Buckinghamshire, and a- 
bout three miles from Windsor. It 
is occasionally the residence of Lord 
Montagu, but the lowness of the 
ground, and consequent dampness of 
the site, prevent the family from con¬ 
stantly residing on it. The old man- 
sidh was destroyed by fire on the 
night of the 28th April, 1812; part 
of the furniture, and a fine portrait 
K 
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of Sir Ralph Winwood, were saved 
from the flames. The house possess¬ 
ed no particular claim to notice; it 
had been enlarged at various times. 

The present mansion, as shewn in 
our view of the Garden-Front, is a 
handsome Gothic structure, and was 
built by Atkinson. The offices and 
stables are convenient and extensive. 
It may be said to stand on an island, 
from the breadth of the moat that 
surrounds the house. Its communi¬ 
cation with the main land is by draw ¬ 


bridges, with the exception of the 
principal entrance, to which is a stone 
bridge of five arches. The island is 
laid out in pleasure-grounds, and it 
possesses some fine timber, for which 
the park is remarkable. Ditton is 
a hamlet of Stoke-Pogis, wdth a cha¬ 
pel of ease. A neat pretty Gothic 
chapel is built in die park for the use 
of the family; near which, planted out 
from observation, are the kitchen- 
gardens, which are extensive. 


IIOLLTfcG ROVE-HOUSE, 

THE SEAT OF TIIKODOKK IIENRY UROADHEAD, ESQ. 


The first conveyance of this beau¬ 
tiful spot is an indenture made in the 
year 1697 betwen William Taylor 
of Winkfield and John Avis of Old 
Windsor: it was fo* a cottage, and 
a small portion of land attached to 
it. In the year 17752, it was purchas¬ 
ed by Captain John Deacon of the 
first regiment of foot-guards, and 
equerry to the Duke of Cumberland. 
The grounds have been enlarged by 
subsequent grants, all of which are 
entered at the court of attachment 
for Windsor Forest. In 1783, wc 
find Sir Andrew' Snape Hammond 
the proprietor, who sold it to Sa¬ 
muel Johnson, Esq. It was again 
sold in 1791 to Henry Griffiths, Esq. 
In the following year it was trans¬ 
ferred to Miss Jennings, and was dis¬ 
posed of by the Rose family toSpen- 
eer Mack ay, Esq. of whom it was 
purchased in 1808 by Theodore 
Henry Broadhead, Esq. father of 
the present proprietor. 

The house is of brick, and the 
principal front, as shewn in the An¬ 
nexed view, is enlivened with pilas¬ 
ters of stucco. The interior eon- 
tamS some handsome apartments. 


The principal library is a magnificent 
room, 31 feet by 9i«, containing a 
valuable collection of books. Among 
many pictures is a superb work of 
Guercino, the Grecian Daughter. 

The entire extent of ground is 
about forty-five acres, the whole with¬ 
in a very beautiful part of the Forest, 
and commanding all its rides and 
drives. The principal part was grant¬ 
ed by George III. to the Right Hon. 
George Rose during Miss Jennings’s 
residence at the place, about twenty 
years since. The estate is charged 
with the repair of part of the liigh- 
I way leading from a little beyond the 
I house in the parish of Old Windsor, 
to the junction of the road with the 
parish of New Windsor; a condition 
! entered into by Mr. Griffiths on be¬ 
ing permitted to incloSe a portion 
of the forest. 

The place is indebted to Miss 
Jennings for the present delightful 
arrangement of the gardens and 
grounds. Her fine taste induced 
her to call in the assistance of Rep- 
ton, under whose direction the flow¬ 
er-garden was created. It is beau¬ 
tiful and sequestered, and in it is a 
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grapery, with, greenhouses apd a^j to its situation From both fronts the 
coves. The serpentine walk that house commands varied and exten- 
Ieads to it ypnds round the ground, sive views over the Forest, the Great 
at intcrypjs commanding charming Park, the castle and town oi Wind- 
views of the surrounding country; sor, with a fine stretch*of distant 
while the area is gay and fragrant country. For the facts contained in 
with flowers, and rich in plants .of this brief notice, we are indebted to 
rarity and beauty. Adequate justice the kind communications of the pre- 
cannot be done jn any description sent proprietor. 



LETTERS FROM R&GHNALD FILTERBRAIN, Esq. 


% Of the Ijkxsil Temcee. 


Ler*** II, 


“ To teach the young’Meqjfcow to shoot.” 

Seaton*. 



When I seal’d up ray last, which crc this you have read, 

1 popp’d out ray candle and bundled to bed; 

And after the fright and fatigues I had borne. 

You may judge that I slept pretty soundly till morn; 

And my snooze had been longer, no doubt, but a rapping 
'At the door of ray room put an end to my napping: 

’3Vas a servant, the troublesome slut, who bethought her 
I had slept long enough, and so brought my hot water. 

With a yawn and a stretch, and reluctantly turning 
Twice or thrice, I consulted my watch, and discerning 
’Tvras but just ten o’clock, I exclaim'd, “ ’Tis surprising ♦ 
What pleasure folks find in such vile early rising!" 

Hut I knew that 'twas fruitless complaining, and said, 

“ Ui Romani in Roma’' and bounc'd out of bed; 

When, opening the window, conceive my delight, 

’Twas the broad rolling ocean that burst pn my sight. 

I had heard of its wonders indeed in the page 
Of the tourists and bards of this book-teeming age; 

But I now saw'it foaming, and heard die loud roar 
Of the white-crested wavers it broke on the shore; 


And warm’d by the sight I so long had desir’d, 

I rhapsodized thus, as if mad or inspired: 

“ Oh! thou blue-bosom'd ocean, that gird’stlike nebarm 
The dear land if ray birth, and protect’st it from harm, 5 
Who A* attet^a of so made vain. 

As thou scfUterdsi; t&s fleets pf the Spaniard and Rane; 
And prq^^a’dst nations—‘ The land of the brave 

SHetll ne’er bd defiled by the foot'of the sj^rve f - 
Oh! thou-——" ; At this moment to breakfast awwnipg 
Call’d home my wildtboughtsfo the task of adoriifiig j 
Which done, comme il/QUt* t soon made my first bow 
To the family party assembled below, 
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LETTERS FROM- REGINALD FftTBUBRAIN, ESQ. 

Whom 'tis fit, lor your guiflahce, I name one by one: 
Our host and his lady, two daughters, a son; 

The last, for some service I did him in town, 

To Priory Grange had invited me down. 

'I he ladies all greeted their guest with a smile, 

The sweetest of welcomes; the men-folk the while 
Each seized on my hand, and they grasp’d it so tight, 
That prim ceremony was strangled outright. 

’Twas such a reception, that now it appears 
As if I had known the whole party for years. 

When breakfast was ended (you’ll please to remember 
That shooting commenced on the first of September), 
They said, if to sporting I’d no great aversion, 

They’d be glad if I join’d them, and took that diversion. 
Now of sporting and such tilings I just as much knew 
As I do of the language they speak at Loo-chew; 

And for pointing a gun, tlio’ I say’t to my shame, 

Had I shot at a barn 1 had sure miss’d my aim. 

But I could not refuse, tho’ 1 lik’d not the fun. 

So I said I would go if they’d lend me a gun. 

This w ant was no sooner express’d than supplied, 

With a queer-looking bottle of powder beside, 

Whieli I stuff d in one pocket, and ill could they smother 
Their mirth when I cramm’d the shot-belt in the other. 

, This erratum corrected, without further trouble, 

We soon reach’d a place which they term’d a wheat-stubble, 
A wide straggling field, without footpath or track 
(You might just as well walk on a porcupine’s back), 

In which we had scarcely proceeded ten yards 
(I shouldering my piece as I’d seen the foot-guards), 

Ere the dog made a point, which, you’ll understand, shews 
There is game not a great many feet from his nose. 

Now, by previous arrangement, ’twas settled that I 
On the first birds they started my prowess should try; 
While they stood beside me tho exploit to view 
(Like the thieves in Gil Bias, when he made his debdtj. 

I lifted my piece, hut as often I’d heard 

That guns sometimes recoil, an event I much fear’d, 

And to guard against which, I judged best to hold her 
Some two or three inches before my left shoulder; 

But {Milling the trigger, I found, by the shock, 

There was less to be fear’d from the muzzle than stock; 

For the consequence was, to my utter dismay, 

I fell flat on my hack, and the birds flew away. 

But I soon gain’d my feet, and dispelling my terror. 

My friend very kindly explain’d my sad error. 

On each fire that succeeded, conceive my surprise, 

Indeed I could scarcely believe my Own eyes, 

The birds, just as sure as I levell’d my gun, 

As if ’twere by magic, dropp’d dead every one;- 



Of A £•'- - * 

So that, wlien wc return'd,, te|}ie ladies I4»aggd 
Of my prowess in Arms, turd, the game I had bagg d: 

15ut their brother soon clear’d up tire mjstic transaction, 

Though I own not exactly to my satisfaction.', ’ 

They would ne’er have done laugliing, I-thought, when they heard, 
Tl u ,’t lie shot o’er my shoulder ;md kill’d every bird. 

But here I must finish, as I am a sinner. 

Adieu, my dear fellow! the bell rings to dinner. 


the wife of a genius. 

“ LiTK-la ral-la ral-la!” sang a „ the same free and easy appearance. 


ragged ureliin as lie beat time with 
a tin coffiu-plate which hung on his 
linger, and clanged responsive to his 
hurt/ on the pavement of the High- 
street of Worcester. “ Tite-tc la- 


| «... -- - * * * 

I Of shoes lie had scarcely any; what 
i remained were so large, that his feet 
ever and anon disdained to bear them 
j! company, at one time leaving them 
i in the lurch, at another becoming, as 

J _ - -v n . i 1 


street of Worcester. 1,1 ..:.j ' . f , 

rtUa-ral la," continued lie, doling out!; it won', U» *e clogs of the goo, 
» monotonous tunc, while I was jj housewife, they also hero some part 
him with feed attention in the concert, the pnnt-.pt. ■*- 
I* flt s Ltch either for tl.c pen of;l ment of which waned tobetheufure- 

CSolilsinitb, nr tlie pencil of Wilkie. 

1 kept at a little distance all up the 
High-street, until he entered a dirt) 


said tin ornament. “ What, are you 
going to do with that plate?” said I, 

!' overtaking him.—“ Take it to my 
suburban lane of that city, in who'■ ! mother,” "replied the nrchm: “ she 
onrnd cathedral I had just been draw- , d.od yesterday morning. lltc palish 
r i i._ urotectiou of! are going to bury her to-niglit, oi 
„,g, and m e P ■ j, j Mr Fleming won’t bury her at 

whose principal inn 1 had taken up n ^ ^ ^ Clcm , n p s an * t 

‘"^Thc^boy’s face was particularly mothers parish Sister would have 


and shade, for his neck and throat 
were left as black as household dirt 
could wake them: this had not pro¬ 
bably been disturbed since he last ^ 
went into the Severn, which might, 


| 11^* V vw—--- 

jj casion to ask the boy if he were sor¬ 
ry to lose his mother; tlie quiet, not 
. grief-like, but calm sorrow of bis air, 
i| the very clinking of the tin, which 
bore an inscription for lier coffin, 

« , . it n .. 


wen. into the Severn Soft- of his tune, all, all were in 

he now somc mont smce l^cL | ^ ^ ^ dilfcWi which, kav-. 

raven-black hatr hey t lug commenced it. gushing and hitler 

old hat; Ins pantaloons, alth 0 ) .. * spen ds itself in idle sorrow; and 

might call down «db ggWL« ^ £ ooi amweiing my interroga- 

iailor for then moral nnhtncss,. ,, ointe d w,°l. a black Bn- 

his limbs at perfect liberty to, ex- „ tones, ue poi .„_, 

tend their growth. His jacket bore 


, -J - , 

ger 'to the inscription, inwardly spel- 



the wifi; of a Brxius. 



ling every word; and when lie came | 
to the bottom, us if lie was then 
only convinced that he was reading 
what related to his own mother, he 
burst into tears. 

What would one of those denia -1 
gogues, who endeavour to the utmost j 
of their power to make the poor be- j 
lieve that they are worse off than \ 
they really are, say to me, if he heard j 
me assert, that the lower orders do j 
not feel so acutely as the higher? i 
lie would probably declare, that i ! 
deserved to lose my head, forget¬ 
ting that Providence suits the back 
to the burden: jet I will assert, that 
the Father of Mercies, who tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, bestows 
on the poor an equivalent for their 
hard lot, in occupying their minds so 
much as to prevent their gi\ ing way 
to despair. The obligation to earn 
their daily bread rouses their exer¬ 
tions; and while the sufferer of rank 
seeks an alleviation to his sorrows in 


i those who now crowded round me. 
i I applied to the most loquacious for 
■ information respecting the deceased, 
but she dealt entirely in generals; she 
! indulged too in a string of imeetives 
I against the defunct, whose principal 
1 failings seemed to be, that she had 
feelings above her situation. 

I 1 again applied to the boy, who 
> was now a passive spectator : a foel- 
; ing of temporary sorrow had suh- 
' sided in curiosity respecting what 
; was about 10 he done; but as they 
were proceeding to lay the poor soul 
! in her last narrow house, I beckoned 
| the boy to the door, and inquired 
j his future views, and what he meant 
j to do to get a living. “ Why,” he 
exclaimed, “ now mother is dead, I 
suppose there could be no harm in 
j going again to water-cart!” adding, 
[ that his mother never liked him to do 
j it when she was alive; and thus he 
j had been deprived of many a mouth- 
j ful of victuals. 


inactivity, the many wants of the 
poorer orders soon make them forget 
the loss of kindred. Foote shewed 
his knowledge of human nature, when 
he makes a mantua-makor declare, | 
that she should certainly have died 
of grief for her poor dear husband, 
had it not been for a court-momn- 
ing, which dherted the current of 
her ideas. 

There was something in my ren¬ 
contre with this boy that made me 
wish to see the end of this adven¬ 
ture, and I followed him to his home, 
and entered a room on the ground- i 
floor at the same time that he did. 

I saw there, on a wretched bed, at¬ 
tended by a few garrulous neigh¬ 
bours, the remains of a fellow-cma- 
ture, whose delicate hand and whose 
appearance, even in death, betrayed 
a much superior character to any of! 


| Having so far satisfied my self with 
j regard to the dead as well as to the 
| living, the latter of whom 1 satisfied 
; also, I returned to my inn, and or- 
| dering a ■.■liaise, was about to step 
| into it, when the boy whom I had 
j noticed appeared at the door. He 
j offered me a large packet of papers, 

! written as he said by his poor mo¬ 
ther: they were of no use to him, 
they might be to me. He made a 
rustic bow and departed. This par¬ 
cel came not unopportunely to carry 
me through a country too often vi¬ 
sited to afford further novelty, and 
I untied a dirty ribbon, and read us 
; follows: “ The Wife of a Genius: a 
\ Tale too true." Whether this story 
was ever intended for publication, I 
know not; but I have felt so much 
interest in its details, that, with a 
; few corrections, I hesitate not to lay 
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it before the readers of tlie Repo¬ 
sitory. - 

“ I am the daughter of Imnru- 

* * i 

clenre and Folly, for by .-.neb names 
• ' * | 
may my parents be designated: per- , 

Imps 1 should apologize for thus in- ( 
decently satirizing those who gave 
me birth; but 1 have bitterly suffer¬ 
ed in consequence* of their ill mt- 
migemcnt, and all 1 can do is to com¬ 
plain. God knows I loved them 
dearly; and even while I thus im¬ 
pugn their conduct, were they but 
alive T should indeed be lmppy. My 
grandfather kept a large inn on the 
north road, of which my mother be¬ 
came tlie ornament. She was ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, very witty, and as 
money came in faster than her father 
could count it, he bestowed upon her 
a splendid education. After receiv¬ 
ing the incense of flattery for throe 
years from my grandfather's custom¬ 
ers, who proffered every thing to 
gratify her except matrimony, and , 
having lost all her time without gain¬ 
ing an honourable settlement, she at 
length listened to the proposals of 
my father, a quiet good kind of man; 
atid finding no other person so eli¬ 
gible, she married him. 

“ It ina> he proper to mention in 
what way this couple meant to main¬ 
tain themselves. My father was then 
a musician of some celebrity, and his 
teaching, with other engagements, 
might have afforded them an ample 
fortune, had not a love of extrava- 1 
gance soon involved them in penury. ■ 
The details of poverty and obscurity \ 
would pain me to relate. Suffice it j 
to say, that, allured by splendid pro- j 
inises, my parents visited London. I 
Here my father became insolvent, n 


and at the age of fifteen l found 
myself, with my parent-, living in a 
two-pair of stairs room, in an obscure 
street; my father suffering from an 
apoplectic seizure, and, with my mo¬ 
ther, entirely dependent on me for 
support. 

“ I had been educated in mude 
as a teacher by my father, and by 
my talents alone were they now to 
be supported. Obliged in all weathers 
to attend my pupils, rny days were 
speu‘ in trouble, and my nights in 
vexation. The idea that I was sup¬ 
porting parents on whom I doted 
lor a time gave me fresh energie ; 
but when I saw the hard-earned stuns 
which I had gained for them lavish¬ 
ed by my mother on some dainty ar¬ 
ticle of food, or on some splendid 
dress, while I knew our rent was yet 
unpaid, I did sometimes repine. 

“ The love of company, in which 
my parents inordinately indulged, 
was also another source of disquiet. 
What then was the company that 
now assembled round them? They 
were a r they called themselves jp'h ■ 
fessionaf persons: indeed they pro¬ 
fessed much; fiddlers at minor llion- 
| tres, mountebanks, down-, and would- 
! be actresses; young gentlemen who 
; only imitated Congreve in his li- 
I centiousness, ladies who shone in 
[ doggerel and pun, a species of very 
little geniuses v. ho mistake talking 
nonsense for genius, and ill-nature 
for wit. My nights were now turned 
into day; the rones left my cheeks, 
and were to be supplied by those of 
a less natural but yet a brighter 
hue, when an event occurred which 
! (brined the grand epoch of my life.” 
(To be continued.) 
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TO TIIK LQ1TKRF.M. 


Sm, * ■ 

I am a very ill-used person, 
and though I have reason to suppose 
you are one of my bitterest enemies, 
yet I hope you have generosity of 
spirit enough to give me an opportu¬ 
nity of clearing myself from the un¬ 
founded and scandalous accusations 
which a great majority of the good 
people of this metropolis are every 
day bringing against me. I am, sir, 
that once bright star of the morning, 
now known in Europe by the name 
of the Devil. It is needless for me 
to give you any account of myself, 
since I know you are perfectly well 
versed in my history: my object in 
writing to you is to remove, if I can, 
some part of the aspersions daily 
thrown upon me, and to prove the; 
truth of your own proverb, that the 
Devil is not so black as he is paint¬ 
ed. 

You must be aware, sir, of the 
practice, now so general, of tacking 
my name to every vice or meanness 
that people would express their de¬ 
testation of. Thus they say, as stingy, 
or as selfish, as the Devil, as stupid 
as the Devil, as idle as the Devil, as 
foolish as the Deni. Now really, 
sir, this is too bad: where will you 
find a warrant for accusing me of 
these qualities ? Sacred and profane 
history both afford the most convinc¬ 
ing proofs that I have never been idle 
in past times; and certainly the pre¬ 
sent "state of society gives undoubted 
proof that I am as industrious *as 
ever: fqr frail as man is by nature,; 

gbodnOss ’is\s6 mixed With eVflj 
in his disposition, that were it not ? 


for my great exertions -ahd thdtfe 
of my myrmidons, fashionable vices 
could never have arisen to their pre-? 
sent height. Now as to meanness 
or selfishness, can any body who has 
ever read Milton accuse me of those 

■ faults? Does not that candid historian 
of my fall give me abundant credit 
for those dispositions, which, in the 

\ present age, are so much admired ? 

I Can any one deny that he has drawn 
| me very much of a gentleman? And 
I is not that sufficient to prove, that 
I meanness is a fault with which I can 
I in no shape be charged ? 

As to stupidity, if mankind had 
any sense of shame., they would blush 
| to bring so puerile, a charge against 
me. Let them look at the grand dc- 
! signs of which I have been the in- 
! stigator; at the various arid ingem- 
1 ous methods which I took to con- 
1 tinue my empire when the rise of 

■ Christianity first threatened it with 
; entire destruction; and at those bril- 
j liant and seductive writings, penned 
: under my influence, with which in 

latter ages I have inundated the 
world, in the hope of sapping what 
1 could not overturn by open force. 
Let them, I say, Mr. Loiterer, consi¬ 
der those things, and then, if they 
have any sense of justice, they must 
acknowledge that I am, in the mo¬ 
dern sense of the word, tin vrai bel 
| esprit . 

j The charge of folly I. own touches 
me more nearly than any other, be¬ 
cause, in one sense, I must allow it 
to be just; for it was indeed foil}', 
iri J tfie' ^uise of gr^ibitibn^ tbat. past 
me from the height' of nliss to dwell 
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in realms of darkness: but surely, I! 
however just the charge -w$y> bo 
when urged in this sense against me 
by those few old-fashioned people 
who do still preserve the obsolete 
custom of going to church, it is ter¬ 
ribly ant of ptooe.when brought by 
those daring spirits who exalt beings 
of their own natujje into heroes for 
coinnutting the very same folly. When 
were rebels, successful or unsuccess¬ 
ful, stigmatized as fools? A man 
would never succeed in giving you 
a bad impression of Ids neighbour’s 
understanding by saying, that the 
fellow was as silly as Julius Caesar, 
or as great an oaf as Cromwell; and 
yet it was the same kind of folly, 
though in an inferior degree, that 
gave the former an undoubted rank 
among the greatest heroes; and if 
the memory of the latter is less uni¬ 
versally worshipped, has he not also 
his partisans, who dignify him with 
the title of preserver of his country, 
while even those who execrate his 
ambition never think of styling it folly? 
I flatter myself I need say no more 
to induce your readers, if the}’ have 
any candour at all, to acquit me, in a 
general sense, of folly. 

I hiving thus cleared myself from 
the most prominent parts of the 
charges brought against me. I must 
speak of some others, which are fre¬ 
quently made with equal injustice: 
thus, for instance, I am often singled 
out as an example of vices generally 
practised by that class of men styled 
honest fellows, which, I oould easily 
prove, I have never been personally 
.guilty of pas for example, wenching, 
gluttony, and drunkenness. There are 
no expressions more common than 
he drinkf like the Devil, eats .like 
the Devil, is the Devil among the 

... m n.^o, nu :J . 


women, when aH the time the people 
who thus use tny name to express 
the highest degree'* of comparison, 
know very well that I never was guil¬ 
ty of any thing of the kind. 

There is still another grievance, 
though an inferior one, which, I con¬ 
fess, hurts my feelings very much, 
that is, the freedom with which my 
name is bandied about in con vernation 
by all sorts of people. In former 
times fear supplied the place of re- 
j spect in the minds of the lower class; 
and as they really looked upon me 
as a formidable sort of personage, 
with whom they did not wish to have 
1 any thing to do, they mentioned me 
as seldom as possible: but latterly, 
j since they have been fairly reasoned 
|'i out of a belief in my existence by 
i those ingenious gentlemen who are 
! clever enough to prove, to the satis- 
1 faction of numbers of persons, that 
a man cannot be sure even that he 
is alive, because the perfection of 
wisdom consists in being certain of 
' nothing, they treat my name with 
very little ceremony: nor is this abuse 
confined to those who consider me 
as an imaginary being, for even those 
\ few who are not yet enlightened 
enough to believe in nothing, too 
frequently indulge themselves in an 
unlimited use of my name, though, 
as the greatest part of them live in a 
1 manner that must one day or other 
render them my subjects, policy, as 
, well as politeness, ought to prevent 
| them from needlessly irritating me. 

As to the vices which really belong 
to my character, such as pride, en- 
j vy, hatred, revenge, treachery. &c. 
j &c. I scorn to deny them; but I 
{maintain they are failings common 
; tp great souls, and only that I know 
the generality of your readers are 
' : li 
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too trell versed tit History to need . 
proofs of this fact, I would ran over 
some scores of*names to convince 
them of it ; but a single name, arid 
one that lately filled all Europe with 
terror, would, in fact, be enough to 
prove the truth of my assertion: I 
mean that of my late ill-used proto¬ 
type, Buonaparte, whose character, j 
bating that he was not quite so much j 
of a gentleman, bore certainly a very j ! 
strong resemblance to my own. Let 
even the most prejudiced of those j 
who still declare with enthusiasm 
that ho had a great soul, take a can¬ 
did review of his actions, and they 1 


, must Acknowledge, that ‘ is; if they 
j hriveany cortScience at all, that Our 
qualities so nearly resemble each 
other, that they can’t Weft abuse rife 
without insulting his meihory: and 
perhaps this consideration'may pro¬ 
cure for me better treatment in cer¬ 
tain quarters than I have hitherto 
met with. ,i 

Adieu, sir! Receive the assurance 
of my high consideration, and of the 
pleasure it would give me'to he al¬ 
lowed to subscribe myself yotir most 
humble ami devoted servant, 

Satan. 


THE PLEASURES OF A I1ACKNEY-COACIL 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sm, 

I have seen flic complaint of 
poor Reuben Rideabout in your last 
Number, and am quite astonished to 
find there is any body so simple as 
to dislike a hackney-coach, except 
indeed they were able to keep a dash¬ 
ing set-out of their own. For my 
part, 1 think a hackney-coach one 
of the pleasantest tilings in the world: 
mind, I am speaking of conveyances; 
there certainly is one thing rather 
pleasanter to he sure, and that is a 
lover. 

You must know, sir, that I am just 
entering my nineteenth year,and came 
up to dear, delightful London about 
twelve months ago, for the first time 
since I was quite a child, to spend a 
year or two with a good-natured un¬ 
cle and aunt, who have no children 
of their own, and are therefore very 
fond of their Fanny, as they call me. 
But as I sat down to write about the 
pleasures of a hackney-coach, I do 
not thilik I shall trouble myself to- 
give you any account either of where 


|i I came from, who or wliat my father 
is, neither iny uncle’s name, nor even 
where he resides; so that if any of 
your fair readers should be burning 
to know these matters, they must 
continue to burn on. 

Thefirstpleasant thing that I knew 
of a hackney-coach was, that one of 
them received me, with all my trunks, 
bandboxes, dressing-cases, &c. &6. 
and conveyed me in a trice to my 
uncle’s house, which I could never 
have found myself, for it happened, 
by some mistake, that there was no 
one to meet me. This, you must 
allow, is a pleasant matter; and I 
should advise any country lady, if she 
happens to lose herself .in this over¬ 
grown monster of a metropolis, hot 
to go asking about, to be quizzed and 
laughed at, and perhaps eveh sgflt 
wrong, but to take a Hackney-coach 
at the first stand she comes to, arid 
tell the driver where she wants to gb; 
arid hewill find her presently, though 
she had lost herself. ,J ! ' 

Another pleasure of these vehicles 
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is, to he boros P thp ilpqrofa dip? 
aire in oncpf them-, Oil- yb&tadp- 
ligluful riding, And dashing, aiwi 
splasl^ig, and crashing,4nd bawling, 
there is! then the handings out of 
the coavhi and the handings intothe 
theatre between the grenadiers of the 
foot-guards! Lud! it always makes 
' my little heart flutter in such a way 
you cannot conceive, and I positive¬ 
ly seem two or three inches taller, 
and of I don't know how much more 
consequence than X ever seemed to be 
before. Similar to this is the going 
to a splendid ball in one of them; 
only that one is then so much more 
dressed, and must bike care to desire 
Bob, the footboy, to call the cleanest 
coach he can see; for, truth to say, 
with all their pleasures, they are a 
little dirty inside sometimes. 

Another pleasure is, on some de¬ 
lightful day in summer to go out of 
town for a little gipsying party. I 
am sure I shall never forget one we 
had last year, soon after I came out 
of the country, for then I first saw 

Charles - - (1 shall not tell you his 

name cither): the charming fellow sat 
next to me; and, oh! we had such a 
pleasant ride! though, in point of 
fact, I cannot now tell whether we 
went fast or slow, nor hardly which 
way we went, only that it was to 
Richmond; and then we dined on 
the grass near Lord Dysart’s house; 
and diaries played his flute, and I 
sang; and then we strolled about, and 
somehow Charles and I lost all the 
rest of the party for a good while; 
but really 1 did not miss them, for 
positively Charles is a most bewitch¬ 
ing fellow. But what has .all this to 
do with the pleasures of a hackney- 
coach ? you will say, Mr. Editor, for 
I suppose you are getting toq old and 
gram pish to, care much about my 


Jj apjaMW pf.fifipyles; however, dr, I 
!l assru'p„yop, pod f hops you mil be- 
liove, that.,we laul « pleasant ride 
home in the poach, which waited for 
us, and diaries sojnehow got next 
to me again. 1 am afraid 1 shall ne¬ 
ver forget that day; I cap neither 
get Charles out of my head nor oat 
of my heart, and I never pass a coach- 
stand that I do not look for No. fid!), 
which was the coacli we went in. 

Charles and I have had many ram¬ 
bles together since that time, and 
we generally walk so far as to get 
completely tired; then he will have a 
coach, and you cannot think, sir, un¬ 
less you have tried in your younger 
days, how very charming is a tete-a- 
tete during such u ride with the per¬ 
son one lav — esteems i mean. Oh! 
lie has told me such stories, sung me 
such songs, and said such soft and 
beautiful things \o me at these times, 
that I really do love a hackney-coach. 
Lord bless you, sir! I never heard 
an}' disputing about the fares, sueli 
as poor Reuben llideubout speaks 
of: I suppose we always happened 
to meet with civil coachmen , for what¬ 
ever they asked seemed to he right, 
at least 1 am sure Charles always 
paid it without a murmur. 

These, sir, are a few of the plea¬ 
sures of a hachue'y-coach, and when 
I have been with Charles, even the 
stoppages so lamented over by Reu¬ 
ben were the pleasantest things in 
the world to us, for they made our 
ride the longer; and then, as to fu¬ 
rious driving, they never could drive 
half so fast as I wished, when we 
[ were going to a ball, ;t dinner-party, 

1 or a play: while, with respect to be¬ 
ing overturned, I ahnps^think 1 should 
like it, because of the eclat of the 
thing; the delicate distress, tlie being 
handed out of tlie window by some 
• L 8 
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gallant man, the account in the news¬ 
papers the next morning of the res¬ 
cue of Miss Flyaway from destrue- I 
tion — oh! it would be charming!pro- I 
tided to be sure that one was not < 
much hurt. 

I could string together many of 
the uses of a hackney-coach, but these 
are not strictly within the meaning 
of the pleasures of a hackney-coach, I 


|| and, at present, limr&to do with no¬ 
il thing eke* I have Attempted to give 
yon and your readers a notion of a 
few, arid but very few, of the above- 
named pleasures: therefore, with a 
sigh of pity for potfr Reuben Ride- 
about and his fair helpmate, and a 
wish for the entire renovation of their 
nervous systems, f am, sir, yours, &c. 

Francks Flyaway. 


THE FALLEN TREE. 

Freely translated from the Spanish. 

Once beauteous poplar! where’s thy grandeur now ? 
Where is the grateful shade thy leaves once gave ? 

Who hears the whispering of thy silvery leaves i 
The margin of this streamlet saw thy birth, 

And humbly kiss’d thy root; its pearly dews 
Paid pleasant tribute: nurtur'd thus thou’st grown, 
And proudly raised thy high-aspiring head, 

E’en to the skies. King of the vale, thy houghs 
The birds have loaded with their moss-lined nests. 
Thou wert the sweet asylum of their loves; 

And when the sun peep’d from the rosy clouds, 

A thousand symphonies have hail’d the dawn, 

And sweetest salutations have been pour’d 
By songsters gently wooing to their mates. 

The fav’rite haunt of all the village youth, 

The witness of their blissful converse, oft 

Tbou’st known their anxious doubts, their ardent joys, 

And all the sweet vicissitudes of love. 

Oft has thy friendly cover screen’d the maid, 

Whose blushing cheek had else betray’d too soon, 

That love’s soft tones were pleasing to her ear. 

The fainting reaper from the mid-day sun 
Has sought thy shelter, in the arms of sleep 
Forgot his toil, and waked, with strength renew’d, 

To cut the golden harvest. Now thou art 
A sad example of fell Winter’s power: 

His blast fierce sweeping, as a deadly axe, 

Has reft thee rudely of thy leafy pomp. 

Thy glorious pyramid of verdure low. 

The rusding of thy foliage now is hush'd, 

Which erst, when wakeft’d by the passing breeze, 
Deceiv’d the startled ear with mystic sounds. 

Thy head high waving, and thy polished bade 
Carv’d o’er with rustic symbols, afl destroy’d; 
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f '•»' 4 '■ Ami Htfr dbt btaist As.bcwne ariwmerbf iktert^T^ 

‘ 1 ^ 7 " Dried xm >tby s^jJoss branches, end thy trunk • 

. ., Is l>rak&/ir'8tr*t(ihed across die vale, asjght 
Of desolation. .Nowm-moxe tbe herd 
. . jfaw'mpJe round, thy base,, but startled look 
And graze more wide a-field, yet seeking thee. 

, The frighten’d birds wheel circling round, thy ltpad, 
And seek their nests in vain. The shepherd turns 
With rapid step aside, his carol blithe 
Brok#n and chang’d to mourning at thy loss. 

One solitary tenant yet remains, 

The wailing turtle ; on thy wither’d stem 
She warbles forth her plaintive note, 

And tells at ohee thy story and her own. 

The mountain echoes still repeat the strain; 

And from thy hollow trunk an awful voice 
Seems to the meditative mind to rise, 

Arid ask, “ If vigour such as mine decays, 

What is the strength and what the life of man r” 

Faux. 


FRENCH FEMALE PARLIAMENT. 


rARit, June 20. 

CHAMBER OE PEERESSES. 

Madame la Duciiesse Sans-Cle- 
mence rose to call the attention bf 
the Chamber to «•> subject of very 
considerable importance, the proper 
exercise of the fan. In former days 
it was considered as a very essential 
branch in the education of young fe¬ 
males of fashion; but latterly, she 
was sorry to say, it had been neg¬ 
lected, and was now fallen into dis¬ 
use.—(Cries of “ No, no,” from seve¬ 
ral members).—The noble lady resum¬ 
edI apprehend that my illustri¬ 
ous colleagues misunderstand me; I 
do not mean to say, that the fan itself 
is fallen into disuse, but certainly the 
proper exercise of it is; and when 
the noble Chamber considers how 
singularly useful a fan may be made 
in supporting the privileges oftbe 
sex, I am sure they will agr^e with 
me, that no time ought to be lost in. 
training the juvenile part of the com¬ 


munity to the proper use of it. I 
move, therefore, that a committee of 
twelve members be immediately ap¬ 
pointed, to take into consideration 
the best methods of restoring the ex¬ 
ercise of the fan in the manner in 
which it was formerly practised, that 
is to say, as a weapon of offence and 
defence in all parleys between the 
sexes.” 

Madame la Viconttesse de Ruse. 
“ I second the motion of my noble 
friend, and I rejoice to find that so 
important a branch of education is 
brought under the attention of the 
illustrious Chamber. It is peculiar¬ 
ly necessary at the present stormy 
period, a period unexampled in the 
annals of French history, for the dan¬ 
ger with which female power, hither¬ 
to so triumphant under every form of 
government in France, is menaced. 
Jo. such, a crisis, it is the peculiar 
duty’ of the, female—legislators of 
this khigdom .tp. take, every effectual 
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means of queJJiflg t^is revolutionary 
spirit in our male subjects; and cer¬ 
tainly nothing can tend more to 
bring them back to their allegiance, 
than the revival of the ancient exer¬ 
cise of the fan.” The illustrious 
member here went into a very long 
dissertation on the subject, and ex¬ 
patiated with great eloquence and 
ingenuity on the various ways in 
which this little implement might be 
used: first to obtain a lover, then to 
convert him into a husband, and, 
lastly, to keep him in that state of 
subjection, wliieh it is necessary, 
for the real interests and glory of 
France, tliat all married men should 
be under to their wives. 

Madame la Comiesse le Sophlste 
opposed the motion, upon the ground 
that it was unnecessary. Some forty 
years ago indeed, when the female 
mind was in comparative darkness, 
measures of this kind might luivc been 
resorted to with effect; but at present, 
when the intellect of woman was con¬ 
fessedly equal to that of men, it was 
absurd to talk of such a puerile me¬ 
thod of making conquests, or sup¬ 
porting authority, when both objects 
might be so much better accomplish¬ 
ed by the exereise of a lady’s rea¬ 
soning powers. 

Madame la Ticomlesse de Ruse 
never knew a lady's reasoning pow¬ 
ers of any other use than to fright¬ 
en away a lover, or exasperate a hus¬ 
band ; and if such disclosures were 
allowable in that Chamber, she could 
bring many instances to prove, that 
Uie husbands of female philosophers 
were the most refractory and the 
worst governed subjects in all France. 
The fact was, that the march of in¬ 
tellect, as it is called, has been pret¬ 
ty equal with both sexes: the wo¬ 
men had abjured what tlfpy styled 


the prejudices of their graudmothers, 
and had kid aside, with their rouge 
and brocades, the regular system 
which they formerly pursued for tlic 
government of husbands and lovers: 
it was the first object with our mo¬ 
thers, all their actions were made 
subservient to it, from their choice 
of a cicisbeo to their choice of a 
feather; they had no other end in 
view than that of preserving their 
own authority and aiding the cause 
of their sex: but this great object 
had been shamefully abandoned; wo¬ 
men now expect to reign without 
trouble; they present their minds, 
like their faces, unvarnished to their 
husbands, who take the advantage 
that might be expected of their 
mal-administration, to diminish their 
power. 

Madame la Raronnc Bonne-Grace 
was very sorry to see so many illus¬ 
trious members take a view of this 
subject, at once so gloomy and so 
unfounded. It was really lamentable 
that party spirit should induce noble 
ladies to say what they would riot 
themselves believe; because, as the 
eyes of all Europe were doubtless 
fixed upon the deliberations of that 
Chamber, these statements might 
have some effect in lowering the glo¬ 
ry of the nation in the opinion of 
foreigners. The motion, however, 
should have her support, hut not op 
the grounds alleged by the mover. 
She should vote for it merely as,pn 
ornamental branch of education, the 
knowledge of which she thought 
would qualify a woman to appear 
with a better air in society; and for 
that purpose she judged itexpedieat 
that a bill should be brought into the 
Chamber, stating the various uses fo 
which the fan might be applied to 
express die different affections, apd 
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passions of the mind, and shew how 
far it might be made useful in silen¬ 
cing an antagonist, mortifying a rival, 
or humbling a dependent; besides 
exhibitihg a lady’s personal graces in 
the most various and contrasted 
points of view. 

After some conversation upon the 
subject, la Duchesne Sans-Clemcnee 
consented to withdraw her motion 
for the present; and to bring in, in 
its stead, a bill in the form recom¬ 
mended by her illustrious friend. 

Madame la Comtesse Trh-Douce- 
ment presented a petition from the 
worshipful society of demoiselles 
d'vn certain age, praying for a re¬ 
dress of grievances. The petition 
stated, that the worshipful body were, 
in a great degree, excluded from the 
rights and privileges of Frenchwo¬ 
men, not from any fault of their 
own, but merely because they were 
unmarried; that, owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance, they were generally treat¬ 
ed with neglect, and in many instan¬ 
ces with rud eness. They had no voice 
either in politics or fashion; and,w T hat 
was worse, they were deprived of 
all chance of bettering their condi¬ 
tions by matrimony, owing to the 
prejudices raised against them by the 
younger and the married part of the 
sex. They prayed that some steps 
might speedily be taken for their re¬ 
lief; and, as one method of better¬ 
ing their condition, they humbly so¬ 
licited the illustrious Chamber to pass 
a law, forbidding widows to marry a j 
third time. Such a law might be of! 
material service to the petitioners, in¬ 
asmuch as it would increase then- 
chance of entering the holy state; 
and it could not possibly be deemed 
oppressive or injurious to their ad¬ 
versaries, since it certainly was con¬ 
trary to all 'principles of justice and 


equity, that some of the sex should 
have the good fortune to procure 
three husbands, while others were 
not able even to get one. " 

This petition gave rise to a very 
long and w-arm debate: some few of 
the senior peeresses espoused the 
cause of the demoiselles with great 
spirit; but the majority contended, 
that nothing could be done for their 
relief, without trenching upon those 
fundamental principles of the consti¬ 
tution, by which the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of the married part of the 
sex were secured. They argued 
that the demoiselles d'vn certain age 
were literally dead in the eye of the 
law, inasmuch as they were incapable 
of exercising the most precious right 
of woman-conquest: under these cir¬ 
cumstances, therefore, their present 
condition was the most favourable 
they could expect, and they would 
act wisely in not bringing the matter 
under any discussion, since it was ve¬ 
ry doubtful whether, in their state 
of non-existence, they could have any 
right to mix with those whom the 
law regarded as being actually and 
bona Jide alive. As to the proposed 
measure for preventing the third 
marriage of widows, it would be a 
most unconstitutional and imprudent 
step, and one which the Chamber 
could not, with any regard to its own 
interests, take, since none of the mem¬ 
bers could tell how they might here¬ 
after suffer by the operation of such 
a law-. 

The above arguments formed the 
substance of several very brilliant 
speeches, which our limits will not 
permit ns to give at length. The 
sense of the Chamber being taken, 
the petition was negatived by a very 
large majority, and the Chamber ad¬ 
journed at four o’clock. 
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Soon after Ins return, the marquis 
took his lady anti son to visit a neigh¬ 
bouring estate, which he lmd pur¬ 
chased. This was the first time that 
Charles had been separated from his 
foster-brother, and not ail the car 
resses nor the indulgence of his par 
rents could console him for the ab¬ 
sence of his dear Frederic. Ilepout- 
ed and fretted from the moment he 
quitted the Chateau de Blaimnorc 
till he returned to it. Tliis circum¬ 
stance decided the fate of Frederic: 
the marquis and his lady agreed, 
that the foster-brothers should not 
again be separated; and Frederic 
was accordingly taken home to the 
chateau, where lie received the same 
education that was bestowed upon 
the young camle . 

The first j udiments of instruction 
were given to the two boys by the 
marchioness herself; but as soon as 
they were old enough to l>e placed 
under the care of a tutor, the mar¬ 
quis engaged M. Robert, a man of 
Woith anti learning, for their precep¬ 
tor. To this good man’s great mor¬ 
tification, he found an idle and refrac¬ 
tory pupil in the young tow ft . vain 
was every effort to inspire him with 
a love of learning; he neglected his 
lessons, derided his tutor, and passed 
liis time in low and mischievous pur¬ 
suits. Frederic, on the contrary, 
denoted himself to his studies with 
great perseverance, and as he had 
really an uncommon capacity, he 
made great progress. M* Robert, 
who knew nothing of the art of flat¬ 
tery, daily contrasted the diligence, 
talents, and good disposition of the 
young peasant, with the idleness, oh-| 


stinacy, and bad. habits «£ the little 
lord. The marquis lectured hm son, 
the marchioness half scolded, half 
coaxed him; all was in twin, he nei¬ 
ther improved in V'aming nor mottaih*. 
The only effect of the joint remon¬ 
strances of father, mother, and tutor, 
was to add one more fault to those he 
inherited from nature: lie began to 
envy Fredei ic the praises which tn e- 
ry body lavished upon him, and he 
soon hated as much as ever he had 
loved him. 

In all hi", juvenile scrapes, Charles 
found a firm friend and adherent in 
his nurse. She had always some*- 
thing to say in vindication of hia con¬ 
duct, and was never without an ex¬ 
cuse for liis wildest sallies: even the 
praises w hich were* lav islied upon her 
son did not appear to console her 
for the disgrace of Charles; and 
Maurice often reproached her for 
i listening with coldness to the eulogi- 
ums which the good M. Robert bo- 
| stowed upon their boy. Nothing 
could exceed the pride and delight 
with which Maurice heard the wor¬ 
thy tutor; he thanked heaven a thou¬ 
sand times for having given him such 
a son to he the comfort of his old 
age; and daily implored blessings 
upon him through whose generosity 
the promising talents pf the youth 
were thus allowed free scope to ex¬ 
pand. 

The excellence of Frederic’s dis¬ 
position had made the marquis his 
warm friend. He often sighed as he 
contrasted the son of the peasant 
with his own: but what perhaps 
above any thing else raised Frederic 
in his esteem \v^ta^ lu^befrevipuf to 
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Charles, whom lift always -sepmed to .1 
love as a brother, and whose injuri- ■ 
ous conduct to himself he eTtherpass- 
ed in silence, or strove to excuse; blit 
this Was* done in a natural and unaf¬ 
fected manner, tor the young’peasant 
had' not a trait of meanness or servili- ; 
ty in his temper; and with all his ! 
pride <®f birth* Df Blainmore was ! 
compiled to acknowledge, that 1 it 
was possible tor a man who knew no- 
thing of his ancestors to have a great 
souli 

"When the education of the two 
youths was finished, the marquis sig¬ 
nified to Frederic that it was his wish 
to retain him near his person; and in 
order to relieve him from the irk¬ 
some idea of dependence, he made 
him his private secretary, with a 
handsome salary. This appointment 
added fresh fuel to the rancour of 
Charles: he tried all he could to in¬ 
duce his mother to influence the 
marquis to part with the object of his 
hsdred; but the marchioness, though 
extrrtriely tond of her son, rejected 
the proposal with indignation, lie 
then-fried what he could do to imhit- 
ter the young man’s mind by taunts 
mid reproaches, in the hope of draw¬ 
ing him into a quarrel; but Frederic 
Was aware of his object, and kept as 
much as possible out of his way. 

Things had been for some time in 
thiis state, when the Comte de Beau- ; 
sejour informed his father, that he j 
Haid received an imitation from their j 
hdi^fibdur, the Baron d’Orsan, to! 
join a hunting party, and that lie j 
shotrld in Consequence be absent for i 
fhree days. : The three days passed, j 
and two more followed, ‘ without any ; 
filings of the comte. The marquis, 
Httpatient^aifd strmewfiat uneasy at 
Ids' ‘ absehije/ d^ciared 1 his intention! 

“ m - ii. m. nri: " ‘' » 
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of going to the chdteau of the no¬ 
bleman whom he was visiting. This 
project alarmed Frederic, who from 
whiat he knew of Charles’s habits, 
tolt pretty sure that he was absent 
upon some mad plan or other, and 
he solicited the marquis’s permission 
to go in his stead, to hasten the re¬ 
turn of the comte. The marquis 
agreed, and Frederic set out for 
Toulouse; but instead of going to 
the Chateau D’Orsan, which was 
near it, he entered a tavern of no 
very good repute, where he dreaded, 
yet expected, to find Charles. He 
called for some refreshment, sat 
down, and looked about him at a 
motley group, some of whom were 
at play, others engaged in drinking 
and roaring loose songs; but, to his 
infinite delight, Charles was not 
among them, aijd he was just begin¬ 
ning to hope that he had been mis¬ 
taken in his conjectures, when a vio¬ 
lent uproar began in an adjoining 
apartment, and in the midst of the 
tumult he distinguished the voice of 
his friend. He hastily rushed into 
the room, and was just in time to 
throw himself between Charles and 
a ruffian, who, grasping the comte 
by the collar and half unsheathing 
his sword, was swearing that he bad 
played upon the square, and would 
have his money. 

“It is false,” vociferated the comte, 
“ you are n cheat and a villain; and 
if I had arms, I think I should soon 
prove that you are a coward also.”— 
“ Silence, comte? cried Frederic; 
" for the sake of your own dignity 
do not talk of arms in a cause like 
this."—“ The scoundrel has stripped 
me of all, and even more than I had 
about me,” replied the comte sullen¬ 
ly.—How much do you we him t" 

•' M 
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—I! I owe hint nothing. -I tefH 
yott«the feHdw is a. nheat.”--- 1 * A 
cheat 1 .” cried die ether in a bluster¬ 
ing tone.' “ I am a man of honour, 
and it is you who will be a cheat if 
yon do not pay me the ten pieces 
you owe me.”—“ Here they are, sir," 
cried Frederic, throwing down the 
money; and immediately adding, 
“ Come, comte, your father is waiting 
Car you,” he took the arm of the 
unresisting Charles, who accompa¬ 
nied him out of the house.in silence; 
but when, on looking round, he did 
not see the marquis, he suddenly 
stopped, exclaiming, “ Where is my 
father?” Frederic was now obliged to 
acknowledge that the marquis was 
still at Blainmore, and Charles would 
have returned to the goodly compa¬ 
ny he had just quitted, but Frederic 
grasped his arm, and would not be 
shaken off till he had contrived in a 
few words to let him know the ex¬ 
treme peril of his situation. “ Your 
father," said he, as he concluded, 
“ may yet be kept in ignorance of 
what has passed: if you return to him 
directly, I will keep your secret; but 
l swear to you, comte, that if you 
persist in going back to those infa¬ 
mous wretches from whom I have 
rescued you, 1 will instantly reveal to 
the marquis all that I have seen.” 

Maddened, almost to be thus com¬ 
manded by one whom he considered 
as so much liis inferior, the enraged 
He Beausejour struck Frederic a 
violent blow, which he followed up 
by a torrent of the vilest epithets; 
coward, scoundrel, informer, spy, 
wore the names which he lavished on 
his foster-brother; andoan wqwpnn 
der if, this accumulation, qf injury 
and insult roused the feelings of , the 
fe accept rhe .challenge which 

u* 


the proud com£e safe, lie honoured 
him in giving. ■ * 

'Six in the morning <of the next 
day was fixed for their meeting in 
the marquis's park, and they theft 
parted, each for his respective home. 
De Beausejour, clothing the rancour 
of liis heart in smiles, hastened to 
his father, who, jn the pleasure of 
seeing him safe and so speedily re¬ 
turned, almost forgot his anger* 
“ But where is Frederic?" said he.*—> 
“ I don’t know,” replied the comte;- 
“ 1 did not see him as I entered.”— 
“ But have not you seen him at tkn 
chateau of the Baron d'Orsan? he 
went there this morning to seek yon.” 
—“ He must then have arrived after 
1 left it; and as they are so hospi-, 
table, the marquis or his lady has 1 
probably detained him.” M. de 
Blainmore was satisfied with tliis ex¬ 
planation; and his son soon made .a 
pretext of fatigue to retire to bis 
own apartment. 

The hatred Charles felt for Frede¬ 
ric suggested to him a number of 
projects, which he adopted and re¬ 
jected alternately. Wicked as he- 
was, he shrunk from the thought of 
imbruing his hand in the young man’s 
blood; there was besides another 
consideration which rendered him 
averse to meeting his foster-brother 
in the field—this was the chance that 
Frederic s skill, equal, if not superior, 
to his own in fencing, might {dace 
Beausejour’s life at his mprey* The 
comte knew him too well to doubt 
the part he would take should such 
be the case; but the idea of owfeg 
his life to Frederic’s generosity was 
a thousand times more insupportable 
than death itself. Othus tormented 
by a hatred which , he saw no pro-, 
spqCt gratifying. Bqausqjpur. paips r 
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ed the night s in A vafovefideavour .to 
form some plan for ruining his foster- 
brother in the opiniomof the/mar¬ 
quis, and, of banishing imn for ever 
foam the castle. ? 

•Let u« retura to .Frederic, whose 
mind was agitated by . for different 
emotions. Scarcely had he accept¬ 
ed the challenge gij enby the haugh¬ 
ty estate, when Ms conscience smote 
him. AH the kindness of the mar¬ 
quis to; himself and his fondly rose 
to hts view in the liveliest colours; 
and what return, thought- he, am I 
about to make him? To attempt the 
Mia of his only son, of the sole sup¬ 
port of his ancient house. Ah, my 
God! can I be such a monster of in¬ 
gratitude? No, letme rather abandon 
for ever my home, my parents, and 
my benefactors! I must be miser¬ 
able, but at least I shall not be guilty. 
In the midst of these reflections, he 
arrived at the house of his father; he 
threw himself into a chair with an 
absent and melancholy air, .’Marga¬ 
ret paid no attention to his sadness, 
but his sighs caught the ear of Mau¬ 
rice, who inquired in a kind tone 
what ailed him. Desirous to con¬ 
ceal the cause of his trouble from 
his father, he pretended illness and 
went to bed, but we may easily con¬ 
ceive that sleep did not visit his eyes. 
As soon as he was assured that his 
patents were in bed, he rose softly, 
put a few necessaries m a small port¬ 
manteau, aqd then sat down and 
wrote jthe following letter to the mar¬ 
quis: 

My generous Protector, 

When you receive tl»e news of 
my departure, I shall be already some 
muck'froth you. A fatal cause, a secret 
which I dare' Sot reVealJ obliges me to 
quft yotf'fbr^erinY benfefattfdrf 


[ do justice tetbc Mart Fsaderic > Think 
i not that he can ever forget the benefits 
j you bare lavished upon him. No, though 
j compelled to pass tlyp rest of vqy days 
j for from you, who baye been more di^n 
i, a father to me, never shall you be forgot- 
} ten. All! bow could I fulfil the severe 
i duty which obliges me to exile myself 
did I not know that my unfortunate pa¬ 
rents will still find in your bounty the 
same support they have hitherto expe¬ 
rienced from it! O toy lord! need 'I 
appeal to yoilr generous heart in behalf 
of those unfortunates ? Need 1 entreat yott 
to console them for the compulsory ab¬ 
sence of their only child ? No, I bequeath 
them to you with confidence. All that I 
have to ask for myself is, that you will 
believe that, in quitting you, l carry with 
me the truest, the most unalterable at¬ 
tachment to yourself and family; and 
that I shall retain to my latest breath 
the- most lively remembrance of all your 
goodness to the unfortunate 

Frederic. 

Frederic finished his letter a few 
minutes after daybreak, and he then 
hastened to the chateau , where he 
ordered a groom to saddle a horSc, 
and conduct it to the entrance of the 
village of Blagnac, and tp wait there 
till he should join him. K Make 
haste,” said he to the groom, H for I 
have some miles to travel before tife 
marquis gets up, and you know thht 
he is an early riser." The man pro¬ 
mised to obey, and the son of Matr- 
ricc returned for the last time to his 
paternal home. He waited with im¬ 
patience for the moment of bis riio- 
ther's leaving her chamber, arid then 
stealing softly into it, he approached 
the bed where his father was still 
sleeping. At this momCht Maurice 
awoke; he tenderly returned the 
efftbrace of his son, but alarmed at 
finding hts cheek wet wjth feat*, 
*M 8 
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he inquired tit® cause of his sadness. 
Frederic tried to speak, but emotion 
ckoked bis utterance. The did man, 
still more alarmed, insisted with 
yet greater vehemence. Frederic 
could not answer; he pressed his fa¬ 
ther hastily in his arms, and ran out of 
the room, while the affrighted Mau¬ 
rice called after him in vain to return. 

Throwing his portmanteau across 
his shoulder, he hastened to the vil¬ 
lage of Blagnac, where he found the 
groom waiting for him. He fixed 
his portmanteau on the crupper of 
the saddle, and giving the man the 
letter which he had written for the 
marquis, he rode off with the rapi¬ 
dity of lightning. 

In the mean time his adversary 
bad formed a project by which he 
hoped to avoid the rencounter, and 
banish Frederic from the castle. He 
heard the voice of Margaret ap¬ 
proaching his chamber, and he im¬ 
mediately began to talk loudly and 
in an angry tone, as if he was ad¬ 
dressing Frederic. His stratagem 
succeeded; Margaret drew near, and 
hearing him protest that Frederic 
should not escape his vengeance, she 
called to her son to come to her. No 
Answer was returned: she called 
again; the comte opened his door 
and came out to her, but he took 
care to shut the door after him. “ I 
must speak with Frederic instantly,” 
cried the alarmed mother, attempting 
to open the door .—“ How!” cried 
the comte, “ what insolence is this ? 
Would you force your way into my 
apartment?”—“ O my lord, I know 
alii you are about to fight a duel 
with my soo.” The comte, enchant¬ 
ed at the success of his project, de¬ 
nied the feet in a manner which con¬ 
formed Margaret’s .suspicions, and 
finding that she pould not obtain ac¬ 


cess to Frederic, ahe flew to the 
apartment of the marquis, in order to 
get him to stop die combat. 

The comte had foreiseenthis step 
and was prepared' to'make his'ad¬ 
vantage of it. He flew to the perk, 
where he expected to find Frederic, 
in the hope that before the 1 combat 
could begin, they would be separated 
by the marquis. What was his dis¬ 
appointment when he found that 
Frederic was not yet arrived! Me 
did not doubt the bravery of his an¬ 
tagonist, yet the hour had just struck. 
No doubt, thought he, he is coming; 
and lie called Frederic several times 
very loudly. “ The cowardat 
length exclaimed the enragedCharles, 
“ he will not meet me: perhaps he 
will discover all to my father*, but at 
least I may be beforehand with hfrn. 
I have still the power to cover him 
with disgrace.” At this moment he 
heard footsteps; he threw away one 
of his pistols, and firing the other, he 
said with a loud'voice, “ Traitor! 
heaven has preserved my life to pu¬ 
nish thy perfidy!” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, 
when he saw his father approaching, 
accompanied by Margaret: they were 
followed by Madame de Blainmore 
and Maurice; but the marchioness, 
alarmed at the sound of the pistol, 
was obliged to support herself on the 
arm of Maurice. At die sight of 
his father, Charles made a feint of 
escaping; the marquis qtopped him. 
“ Where is Frederic?” said heina 
menacing tone.—“ The coward has 
fled.”*—“ My sona coward!” .exclaim¬ 
ed Maurice advancing, “ impossible, 
my lord."— f ‘ Stop/Maurice," cried 
the marquis, “ Frederic cannot he iar 
off; I will examine him and Charles 
together Search the .park," -coati- 
I nued he to his servants,,who had foi- 
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lowed him. from the,,©asde,‘ f .and 
bring hkntp me directly,” Thegroqm 
who had. attended the ^on of Maurice 
came up.at this moment. ‘‘My lord,” 
•aid he*Mr. Frederic is a great 
way, from • the chateau, by this time, 
and Imre la a letter which he has de¬ 
sired me to give you.”—“ A letter l” 
cried dm marquis with aatonisluuent; 

*f where then have you seen Frede- 
rie r’-r‘‘ I h»> e left him at the village 
qf Blagnac, where I went at daybreak j 
.to take his horse.” I 

,,,* At these woi;4» the marquis look- j 
ed earnestly at his.sou, whose height- ! 
peed colour and disordered air be- J 
Grayed his guilt hut too plainly. De 1 
Blainmore sent his servants back to ; 
.the ch&teau, but desired Margaret 
nnd Maurice to remain with him. 
When the others were out of hear¬ 
ing, he, read the letter from Frederic, 
wliieh moved lihn even to tears. | 
As to Maurice, no language can j 
paint his despair: equally proud and ‘ 
fond of his son, whom he saw him- i 


•elf i deprivfed ^ through, the^nahee 
of De Beausejour, he could, notre- 
stroin himself from venting the bit¬ 
terest reproaches against that young 
nobleman, who replied with a degree 
of rage and haughtiness, which only 
served to confirm the opinion that his 
father and Maurice entertained, of 
his guilt. 

In a few days after the departure 
of his darling so.n, the poor old man 
I declared to the marquis his resolu- 
I don to quit his dwelling. “ I can no 
j longer bear,” said he, “ to remain 
! in a place where I have so often seen 
I Frederic, and where I shall never sep 
! him again." The generous De 
; Blainmorc respected the feelings, of 
his vassal; he placed him rent-frae in 
a small but pretty fe,rm at some dis¬ 
tance from the chateau, and tried to 
console him with the hope that Fre- 
j deric could not remain long eoneeol- 
j ed from the strict search whieh he 
> should cause to he made after bins*. 

I (To be continued*) . i 


GHOST STORIES.-No.il. 

THE THREE BROTHERS. 
(Continued from p. 15.) 


“ Vo us navez rien a declarer, mes¬ 
sieurs?"—“ Have you any thing pro¬ 
hibited or paying duty?" is the first 
question with which a public convey- 
lauoe is greeted in France on arriv¬ 
ing at the town of its destination.— 
f'Votpasseports?” is the second; Mid 
a general descent of the passengers, 
and examination of the coffres, seats, 
&c. of the coach, invariably succeeds. 
Tins ceremony, when travelling from 
the interior* is. but superficially per- 
iormedj and just as the insjdes were 
on the point of remounting, tine of 
those plagues to; modem tourists,, a 
gveemcoated. demamer, bawled nut, 


“ Vn moment s'it vous plait! onf>a 
vous fair# la visite "—an act. of po¬ 
liteness seldom omitted on your ar¬ 
rival in France. Our friends were im¬ 
mediately conducted to a little guard¬ 
house a tew yards distant, where the 
small portion of tobacco on their per- 
{ sons having been weighed and com¬ 
mented upon, was eventually return¬ 
ed. An employe had been dispatch¬ 
ed for Madame Rouge, the female 
examiner attached to <he bureau, 
who, politely conducting her charge 
to an fnner room, dispossessed 1 Ma¬ 
dame Martin in a few minutes of-fcCr 
, garland of tobacco, and left bar bout - 


i 
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gcois-tofitmersampipefotiAhbxvdt, 
of the y6ar. 

Sometime elapsed before they wetfe 
permitted to remount', madam# ana¬ 
thematizing the stranger, who, as she 
was convinced, had been the cause 
of her misfortune; and Hyacinthe, 
notwithstanding the evidence of’his 
senses, endeavouring to flatter him¬ 
self into the belief that her suspicions 
were correct. Mathieu alone remain¬ 
ed perfectly silent and calm, till re¬ 
turning madame the tobacco, wlvich 
lie had brought through, he intima¬ 
ted, that if she could possibly spare 
a small portion, it would be extreme¬ 
ly acceptable. *' You never smoke,” in¬ 
terrupted his brother; “ besides, the 
leaves are not cured.”—“ C ”est egal, 

I can never obtain really good stuff) 
and I have an idea of doctoring some 
myself." The civility of a French¬ 
woman obliged her to proffer a por¬ 
tion, which was immediately accept¬ 
ed with a profusion of thanks. The 
wine-merchant, however, declined re¬ 
ceiving any, as, although an inveterate 
smoker, he would not deprive her 
of a leaf of her tiifling remnant. The 
diligence now rattled throngh the 
gatpj- and turning sharp to the right, 
drew, up in one of the few open 
spaces of St, Malo. The brothers, 
after expressing a hope that the lady 
might And Monsieur Martin in excel¬ 
lent health, wished her a good even¬ 
ing, and hastened to the principal 
inn of the place. On entering the 
salle d manger, their first inquiry 
was naturally for M. de Vallery, 
who it appeared had left word that, 
in the event of .the arrival of two gen¬ 
tlemen, they might be requested to 
remain timre, and that he would wait 
op ^em the following mornings A 
bot#e offlordeaux, wanned with smk 
gar .and, cinnamon,. ;wa* with.iHya- 


emthe • the order <of the 'bight, 1 OefA 
ratirirnlgto his to«n», he endeavour¬ 
ed, over this comfortable mixtm-e, to 
chase away the features of 1 his bro¬ 
ther that still hafunted him. * A few 
copious draughts and the-fatigue of 
the journey quickly brought 1 ©n ai 
drowsiness, of which he determined' 
to take instant advantage; and throw¬ 
ing himself on the bed, soon fall 
asleep. The recollection of Uis bro¬ 
ther's face occasionally interrupted 
his repose, but notwithstandhjg those 
transient frights, he enjoyed a fair 
night's rest. Mathieu, on alighting, 
had established a tariff) at which he 
was to be victualled and boarded at 
two francs jter diem, excluding wine, 
which he stated not to agree with 
him; but congratulated thelandiady 
on the bibaeious qualities of his bro¬ 
ther, whom she might charge d dis¬ 
cretion. Upon the strength of this 
agreement, he sat dotm to an excel¬ 
lent supper, accompanied merely by 
a glass of the pure element, enhanc¬ 
ed it is true by the last lump of su¬ 
gar from his pocket, but which, from 
having been for some time the close 
companion of Madame Martin's to¬ 
bacco, gave a tinge and flavour to 
the can sucre equal in his opinion 
to any fleur d'oremgc de Paris. 
From repletion and fatigue, Ma¬ 
thieu was unable to' sleep, and wor¬ 
ried his imagination throughout the 
night in calculations of the probable 
amount of the moiety of his deceas¬ 
ed brother’s property, and the me¬ 
thod of employing it to the greatest 
advantage. - 

A French breakfast, Consisting of 
catelettea d. la Maintekon, poufet 
roii, &e. brought our broChers tb- 
gether next '.morning' in ‘the salad. 
1 Iyacinthe,- witb^an imagination 'Still 
j heated by the etientk’of tbeqrraeed- 
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isgt day, lutd - recourse - to another 
battle, which..drew forth with' the 
cork senidry grbwlingSifrom Mathieu 
on ftfae.€a% <rf.«waUowing «n inherit¬ 
ance before he had touched it, es¬ 
pecially with a family looking up to 
him for support. “ Oh ! as for that,” 
retorted his brother, “ ma ch&re 
tpowtc know# hoMj to take care of 
herself, and die sign of St. Anthony 
at, Nantes will.give her and her light 
infantry a batter bottle than my 
whole inheritance could purcliase in 
tliie miserable hole. Allons, d sa 
sat^e, but not in water, so pray emp¬ 
ty your. glass, and let me fill it." 
Mathieu, professing an extreme re¬ 
spect for tnadame sa beUe-sceur, over¬ 
came his prejudice,, and swallowed 
a, huge goblet, in the hope more of 
benefiting his own health than that 
of his sister-in-law. 

The entrance of M. de Yallery 
at this moment gave another turn 
to the conversation, and after the 
customary civilities, Hyacinthe, with 
a faltering and hesitating tone, in¬ 
quired whether the death of his bro¬ 
ther was beyond doubt, as he felt 
almost convinced he had seen his 
face, the preceding evening. M. de 
Vallery, after some moments’ agi¬ 
tation, excused himself from repeat¬ 
ing what could only tend to afflict 
them, butepromised to introduce to 
them in the course of the day a lit- 
tlegirl, whom their brother Adolphe 
had adopted,, and who, from having 
been mj eyewitness of her guardian’s 
misfortune, would give them every 
particular. “ Has he left her any 
thing 1” . exclaimed Mathieu eager¬ 
ly,^Unfortunately not, .and she is 
tbjipwn»^ntlcmeti, on your genero¬ 
sity,” “. Hun^ph!” grunted : Ma-. 
thieu.nrr!! JRttftvre petiteJZ exclaimed 
Hys«mth<i«-r-” She haaJaeen,”; «on>^ 


twined Mu do since hear arrival 
at my house, where she can remain 
tilL you have made sc.ne provision 
for her." Oh! yes," replied Ma¬ 
thieu, “ we will get her into some 
charitable institution for orphans.”-— 
“ Not whfle I have a Hard to sup¬ 
port her!" vociferated the wine-mer¬ 
chant .—“A la bonne heurel you have 
a large family, and her expense wiH 
be scarcely felt."—“ MMe canons!'* 
retorted the other, ** what’s the use 
of money to you? Every body might 
starve for it, as you nearly starve 
yourself. I know I have six chil¬ 
dren-—but yet I shall be able to ful¬ 
fil my brother’s intentions without 
the assistance of such a blanc-bec .” 
Their correspondent, fearing the dis¬ 
pute might increase, here interposed, 
and informed them that as be had 
been called away to a neighbouring 
seaport, he was not prepared to settle 
their affairs that morning; and there¬ 
fore as he was tinder the necessity 
of detaining them, and as a mark of 
respect to their deceased brother, he 
begged it to be understood, that all 
expenses at the inn during their stay 
at St. Malo were at his charge. 
“ Du tout! dn tout!" exclaimed Hy- 
acinthc; while Mathieu, seking bis 
brother’s bottle, begged to be per* 
mitted to offer M. de Yallery a glass 
of veritable Bordeaux. Mutual ci¬ 
vilities ensued, which ended in the 
latter entreating them to make them¬ 
selves comfortable with what the 
house could afford, and he apolo¬ 
gized for withdrawing, desirous as 
he felt of expediting their affhirs. 
The brothers, now left to themseher, 
felt mutually averse to each other’s 
society, and as Mathieu offered* to' 
superintend the preparation of din¬ 
ner, the other resolved to 'strolHbr 

an hbiiv-or two about the tovrh.—A 
\ * 
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for Ruc-Napcdeon is f otit <rf date, footpath, Bb»Aed : 'i)](fs'titiOfi?rc>Wfi hftt. 
aAd Salisbury^squRpe would ocmtaih iWarf frees, and te*ps«$d atsiltterfote 
the grtande and only place, houses' by- bnri’iieiS*, topfwphfctbri mw&fau* 
and all. - Thu* condensed', and ini* of! quadrupeds; the : -^wlidfe cdttVfng 
mured within-superb stone ramparts more the air o£ a private; ’itwd, Jipal** 
rising to the second ffobr, some idea ing to » gentleman’s ■wjasieneifbatf-a 
may be formed of the airiness of St public thoroughfare'*©! a>few, Ibufo, 
Malo. Hyacinthe’s open disposition Parties of gaily dresafcd guHbt'gpva 
could not .find breathing reom> till an animation 40 'the «ceht^>aild;t)«i‘ 
he sallied forth through one of the friend soon felt his spirits in a fair 
gates, where the harbour lay before way of amelioration. The walk con- 
liim. It was low water, and* W$feh tirtVfodinthC same uniformity of plain 
the exception of an occasional stream and direction for upward*. rf}« nfle, 
emptying itself into the sea, the islet before Hyaciathe perceived ^dadaroe 
presented nothing but a sdndy plain, Martin tend s hmnerow* ISQ&fttia few 
some miles 1 in circumference, with d yards in advance* ■ “• h iardyjwpnted 
few stranded boats, by -way of inter* company!” he exdatroCdy' ¥ jaar lam¬ 
est. Small wooden posts and a few hew here Iffrid it;”* -irid^rforthwlth 
planks over the little currents indi- hastened to mti-oduce himself, and 
cated several routes for pedestrians, to pay his -respects/ His. surprise 
and groups of smiling faces in holi- can hardly be described when,.instead 
day clothes were hastening towards of the friendly greeting which/ he 
the opposite bank: Twas a jour de anticipated, he was assailed byatol- 
fHe, and the lower classes of St. ley of imprecations, in which, the 
Malo were hurrying t6 enjoy it at terms ettpion, mouchard, bhxkc-bec, 
St. Josef, - a hamlet consisting -of 1 but &c. were sung bythe females in a 
afew’houses and as-many cabarets, doaen different keys; and his Cam- 
abottttwo milesdistaht; Allmaroirl meat, madams ?” was answer ed/by 
said Hyacinths to-himself,’and cross- the male portion of the ^fertyqjtteh- 
ing thc Grive, he could not refrain ing hinrfrom the path info- 1 a shiall 
from: casting his eye*'towards the ybrse dug on the side: ■' “-AfttpcAi- 
spot where the visionary form of his ideu f' cried our sapmr, on-regaining 
brother had the-evening before ap- the roadj dent vo/bre i jwpj iciuki 
peared to hint. The place was now bonne kmre! ] ' land 4emmg. , 'theitwo 
perfectly dry, -except'm the deepest nearest - by the collar, he lakfthefo 
part; where one of tho rivulets above* sprawling in the mlddle of Jhocoad 
mentioned* wtte windfog'i?M oourtee at som&febt utisisnee. ' The iaf&dr 
fowand te-the sea. He-remsifced oo«- now became general, and'flftyacmthe 
templating the scene for seine- -mi- with lmlit^ryItaobfoeldup hisgshsitibn 
nutes, till: the r «htie4*ttl& bf ehl ap- agabifct a^ffjg^whfohprotocfodihhn 
proaching party of females btfbke in from any attacltlih Ithedseaki ^d^own 
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with die Spytf-'wa* ti» war-whoop;: 
aftd fibe t^o/MWcenhuBSoed on wl| 
safilt * >wl*fe' sticks, While meddames 
erfU|»^«HHktodl>»tit«da >by a discharge »f 
Hying httiflery in fcbe shape of large I 
jkbBksi agahsst which his straw bat I 
dnd cotton dress afforded little or no j 
. protection, lai all probabiKty be 
DSvId nDt here lived to teti his tale, 
hadnht die whole party, as if by | 
magic,'relinquished hostilities, and i 
left him a moment’s pause to look | 
foD die inconceivable cause of this 
suspension of arms. Scarcely had 
he ttimed Us eyes, wlicn the figure 


of Us deceased brother otfese nerci 
stood befiace bum This time, horn* 
eves, be was spared a .^petition of 
the Agonising and conducting feelings 
of the preceding day: for as it often 
happens in modem warfare, that an 
accidental shot, after the termination 
of an engagement, has done the great* 
est mischief to the cause by deprar*. 
ing the army of a principal officer; 
so in the present instance a solitary 
stone struck Hyacintbe on the tern* 
pie, and laid him senseless on the 
road. 

(To be concluded in our next) 


„ , WILLIAM COMBE, Esq. 


■'In deviating from our ordinary 
practice, by announcing the decease 
of 1 this gentle m a n, and introducing a 
few particulars concerning him, we 
are actuated by respect for an old co¬ 
adjutor, and by die desire to do him 
that justice which, while living, he 
never could be persuaded to claim 
for himself. 

Mr. Combs was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, and commenced life 
with the fairest prospects. He pos¬ 
sessed some fortune, a graceful per¬ 
son, elegant msnners, a taste for li¬ 
terature, and an extensive acquaint* 
nnce. The former was soon dissi¬ 
pated among the high connections to 
which lus academical career intro¬ 
duced him, not in gaming or any po¬ 
sitive vice, but by the ambition to make 
an appearance to which Ins means 
were inadequate. Thus his horses, 
trirequipaga, and his establishment in 
geueiwt were allowed to surpass in 
beauty find elegance those of the 
mostjdatiiing leaders of fashion of 
the day* A history of the extra or¬ 
dinary vicissitudes to which the de- 
j'mjfK. Hk-Mmifffi- i * i /i ( . if 


struction of his fortune reduced him, 
would almost wear the air of a ro¬ 
mance. They seem to have been 
borne by him with philosophic forti¬ 
tude, and to have enlarged that know¬ 
ledge of life and manners, which he 
afterwards turned to such good ac¬ 
count in his numerous productions, 
when he resorted to literature for 
support. 

As he never affixed his name to 
any of his performances, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to enu¬ 
merate all the works which proceed* 
ed from his pen. Though mild and 
unresenting in his nature, and babi* 
tually sparing of censure, one of his 
first productions was a satirical po¬ 
em, entitled the DiaboUad, which ex¬ 
cited great attention in the fashion¬ 
able world, as the hero of it was ge¬ 
nerally understood to be a nobleman 
lately deceased. We are assured 
that in his last days the author da* 
dared that tins was the only one of 
his works which he regretted having 
written* 

The first publication which be prir 

, 'Nt. 
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vately acknowledged tobehis, was a 
series of detached essays, with the title 
of The Philosopher in Bristol, print¬ 
ed in that city in 1775. He was the 
author of the letters which appeared 
under the title of Letters of the late 
Lord Littleton, which, by an assum¬ 
ed similarity of style to that of the 
deceased nobleman (the second of 
the name), and the mention of some 
trifling incidents, known as it was 
supposed only in the family, are said 
to have deceived Mr. Windham, one 
of the most acute judges, and Lady 
Littleton, the nearest friend of his 
lordship, into a belief that they were 
really written by him. The Devil 
upon Two Sticks in England was ex¬ 
tremely popular in its day, and still 
retains a reasonable degree of cele¬ 
brity, from the delineation of charac¬ 
ter and the display ofranecdote, when 
those of whom it treats are no more. 

But the work by which Mr. Combe 
will be chiefly remembered, is the 
Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
the Picturesque, to which he added 
a “ Second and a Third Tour.” The 
spurious breed to wliich this perform¬ 
ance gave birth, attest the great po¬ 
pularity and fame of the original, 
which displays such readiness of ver¬ 
sification, such pliability of intellect, 
and such an amiable playfulness of 
mind, combined with knowledge of 
the little scenes of domestic life, as 
are rarely to be found in any indivi- j 
dual at the advanced age at which it 
was produced. These volumes were 
followed by, the English Dance of 
Death, the Dance of Life, and the 
History of Johnny Quee Genus, the 
little Foundling of the late Dr. Syn¬ 
tax; all which, like die Tours of 
Syntax, were illustrated by prints 1 
after designs from the humorous pen- j 


cil of Rowlandson, and published 
by Mr. Ackermano. . 

For the same publisher he wrote 
the History of Westminster Abbey; 
the History of the University of 
Cambridge; that part of the Histo¬ 
ry of the Public Schools containing 
Westminster, St. Paul’s, Charter- 
House, Merchant* Tailors', Rugby, 
and Christs Hospital; the third vo¬ 
lume of the Microcosm of London, 
and a History of Madeira. 

To the Repository he was a con¬ 
tributor nearly from its commence¬ 
ment, and the series of papers under 
the title of Amelia's Letters, the 
Modern Spectator, and the Female 
Tattler, proceeded from his prolific 
pen. Respecting these papers, an 
ingenious contemporary, whose judg¬ 
ment is unquestionable,has observed, 
that “ a very interesting and valuable 
selection might be made from them, 
as they were invariably written in 
support of the interests of virtue and 
the inculcation of moral dispositions.” 

Mr. Combe is known to have been 
the author of many political pam¬ 
phlets, some of which made a consi¬ 
derable impression at the time of their 
appearance; and the works of taste 
and science which were submitted to 
his revision, but of which others had 
the reputation, were exceedingly nu¬ 
merous. ' 

Notwithstanding this literary in¬ 
dustry, in which he was enabled to 
persevere till very shortly before liis 
death, he needed the hand of friend¬ 
ship to smooth the declining scene, 
while nature was sinking by a gradu¬ 
al but rapid decay, till he expired at 
his apartments in the Lambeth-road, 
on the 19th of June, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two years. ■* 

In the course of this protracted 
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life, Mr. Combe had become known to 
so many persons in every rank of so¬ 
ciety, that there was scarcely ateyin- 
divithMof noteinhis time with whose 
history be was not in some degree 
acquainted. His conversation was 
always entertaining, and so multifa- 
• rious were his acquirements, that up¬ 
on evefy branch of art—we might al¬ 
most say, on every department of 
science—be could expatiate in an in¬ 
structive and interesting manner. He 
was remarkably abstemious, drinking 
nothing but water till the last few 
weeks of his life, when wme was re¬ 
commended to him as a tonic; but 
though a mere water-drinker, his spi¬ 
rits at the social board always fully 
kept pace with those of the rest of 
the company. The life of Mr. Combe, 
if impartially written, would be preg¬ 
nant with amusement and instruction: 
he frequently intimated his intention 
of leaving his memoirs behind him, 
but nothing of the kind has been 
found among his papers, and those 
who might have ftimished the most 
useful materials are probably almost 
all with him in the grave. 

We ought not to conclude this 
brief notice, without bearing testimo¬ 
ny to the firm reliance placed by the 
subject of it in the divine origin of 
the Christian religion, and in a future 
existence; and to the fortitude and 
resignation with which during his 
last iHtfeas he supported his convic¬ 
tion of the hear approach of his dis¬ 
solution. That these seriousimpres- 
sions were' of early growth in his 
mind,' we fere authorized to believe 
from mafiy passages in his works, 
and in Cottfirmatioh of this opinion, 
we sifejOin ian article extracted from 
one of the firift, if not the rery first, 
of his printed 'productions, The Phi¬ 
losopher in Bristol, which has been* 


[ mentionechabove, and which is now 
so extremely scarce, that ft is hardly 
to be procured at any price. The 
| article in question is as follows: ' 


SUNDAY. 

As a philosopher and a friend to 
good order in all government, I must 
without doubt be highly satisfied 
when I see in any country a due and 
proper attention to the exercise of 
that religion which is established by 
the laws of it. But as I am a Chris¬ 
tian, and well convinced that the 
worship of Christians is exercised in 
Great Britain with more purity than 
in any other country, I am more par¬ 
ticularly pleased when its ordinances 
are observed with a due regard and 
respectful attention. 

It is therefore with the greatest 
pleasure I havetemarked in the many 
places of worship I have attended in 
this city, that the congregations have 
been always numerous, and often 
crowded; and that a decency of be¬ 
haviour has uniformly prevailed, to 
their honour and my infinite satisfac¬ 
tion. For I agree with Mr. Addison, 
that it is both pleasant and improv¬ 
ing to behold in a large city num¬ 
bers of people on a Sunday dressed 
in their best clothes, and with cheer- 
fill countenances going to and return¬ 
ing from their respective places of 
public devotion: but the spectacle 
surely is infinitely heightened, when 
we see them engaged in it. 

And here I am naturally fed to 
mention anothet observation which I 
have frequently made in favourof the 
inhabitants of Bristol, which is, that 
when I have had occasion to pass 
through the streets of this city at a 
late hour of the night—for a philo¬ 
sopher 1 does not confine his reflec¬ 
tions to the day—I never recollect to 

N 2 
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have been disturbed by afty noise or 
riot; and that the bacchanalian re¬ 
vels of midnight hours,which are so 
common in all other {daces, sepmto 
be unknown in this peaceful city. 

I have also observed an urbanity 
and good-humour in the,inferior or¬ 
der of its inhabitants, which justice 
obliges me to acknowledge; and J 
will give a very striking example of 
it: As I was sauntering along a nar¬ 
row street near St. James’s church¬ 
yard, a man of mean appearance in¬ 
quired of me the way to the Broad 
Quay, and while I was endeavouring 
to give him my imperfect directions, 
a, gobbler, who was sitting in an ad¬ 
joining stall, laid down his last, and 
told the man he would point it out 
to him; and accordingly, having 
walked with him to the end of the 
street, he directed him on his way, 
end returned hastily to his work. 

I never was witness to an action of 
more civility in my life. It was mere 
civilly, for the man who inquired 
his bed not the least appearance 
of being able to bestow a gratuity 
for the information, nor did the cob¬ 
bler require one; for, having given 
the necessary directions, he returned 
hastily to his stall and renewed his 
work, as if he knew the value of his 
time too well to loiter any part of it 
away, and yet did not grudge a small 
portion of it to do a fellow-creature 
a service. A philosopher is seldom 
rich: it was not, therefore, in my 
power to reward tlus gopd man as I 
wished;, but l did my best, for as a 
philosopher sometimes wants shoes, 
I ordered feto to make me a couple 
of,pair* and tfdd him toy reason for 

>t» , i,, ! • i 

and proper, demeanour 

noioulyconfe** honour-on the low 
clais of poppfeid §»?sfedi ( biut:j8*?8> 


proves the attentive,and correct con¬ 
duct, ofthe clergy** the.vigiknce < e £ 
theraaghtracy, theigravejJeportment 
of the eminent aml tho weatthy* and 
the industry - of. all: fo» whenever 
idleness prevails, these rudeness, and 
riot and crimes will iypnfaHHMMair 
“ The devil,’’ ,say«rthe Spanish pro- 
verb, “ tempts all, men, butthejdle 
man alone tempts the d#yih" y When* 
therefore, alLranksof men- uniter eo- 
cording to their respective chttraor 
ters, in the due exercise of thejr <t»> 
lents and a diligent pursuit of itheir 
various avocations, a love of;under 
will necessarily arise in aucha c(nnr> 
munity, and actuate every part of it, 

I cannot but think that the hap¬ 
piness of this world and the neat are 
nearly connected together* and;that 
religion conducts tothem both. Mach, 
therefore, depends upon that order 
of men who are appointed to teach 
its duties, to explain its doetrino** 
and to prove its excellence mid. its 
efficacy by their own examph}- And 
though, in the performance of these 
sacred offices, a great deal rests upon 
them, something also depends upon 
us in our regard and attention to it. 
The character itself is sacred, and 
therefore highly respectable, and 
canpot be intrinsically disgraced by 
the inattention or crime of the per¬ 
son who professes ft. Now them 4s 
not any thing that tends moTe to. les¬ 
sen a respect for religion in ourselves, 
t and to check the good effects of itjh 
our inferiors, than by discovering*!* ■ ‘ 
open disregard qf those who am ap*- - 
pointed to teach the duties of it, i 
Whenever I hear any-one condemn 
the whole body of the dergy, as it. 
were, in a braati^ because them 
have been many of that erderwho . 
have been a dishonour to d, l inN 
mediately fofec.i the, oppasifo eid* of 
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the question, and grre fhCm as uni¬ 
versal applause; because from among 
them a tong catalogue ofifihetrious 
men might be prodneed, who have j 
been trtdy eminent for steady virtue, ■ 
timing ’talents, Ctmsummafeksirmng, j 
aftd eerr&igned piety. We may both j 
- ©Put be in an error; but If ever I am ; 
competed to erect ifryselfinto a judge 
of myfollo w-Mortala, I will endeavour 
to 1 exercise the more amiable part of 
my jurisdiction, and frame my de¬ 
crees, not with harshness and rigour, 
bat with lenity and benevolence. 

Shallow-sighted men, who love to 
cavil at what they do not understand, 
and have no other foundation for 
their shadowy fabric of knowledge 
than the ignorance Of men more igno¬ 
rant than themselves—these gentry, 
not having acquired a sufficient de¬ 
gree of discernment to distinguish! 
between the abuses of things and the 
things themselves, presume tocafi re¬ 
ligion to their tribunal; and having 
been told that it has been applied to 
bad purposes, without knowing or 
considering that its misapplication 
was the work of bad men, they pass 
their sentence of condemnation upon 
it; and having just sense enough to 
discover that all the clergy are not 
angels, they triumphantly pronounce 
the whole race of them to be devils. 

Alas! toy good friends, whoever 
you may be, let me ask you one se¬ 
rious question. If mankind were to 
judge of the* human understanding 
by the use which you make of yours, 
what would they think of it? 

I really respect the character of a 
clergyman; and even when I see any 
one who appears- to be careless about 
supporting ifcwith proper dignity, 
still {respect thechartoter, though f 
pityrtbe man. ' Otrsueb aft Occasion 
I alwsy^ feel-thYBams'idMd^f 


merlt ai my mind 

when f se^ fttdftirchfhade subservient 
to the Common uses of life, and no 
longer sacred to the sublime offices 
of piety and devotion. 

Wheneverwe attend divine service 
where it happens to be performed 
with coldness and neglect, the disre¬ 
spect which the Clergyman discovers 
towards his duty, should never be en¬ 
couraged by any concomitant inat¬ 
tention in us; but, on the contrary, 
we should endeavour, by every pos¬ 
sible precaution, to hinder others 
from noticing it, by not appearing to 
take the least public notice of it our¬ 
selves. To hide the defects of others 
is ever amiable; but in this instance 
it would be universally beneficial. 

I happened a few Sundays ago to 
meet Amanda, who had just been at 
church; and returning with her, the 
public disapprobation which sorrite* 
people discover when they are dis¬ 
pleased with the manner in which 
the clergyman performs his duty be¬ 
came the subject of our conversation'. 

I shall not presume to repeat my ob¬ 
servations when 1 am so fortunate as 
to recollect what Amanda said upon 
it, who, whenever I have heard her 
1 converse, always says the very thing 
she ought. 

“ I make it a rule,” said she, "how¬ 
ever my ear may be hurt by die dis¬ 
cordant manner in which a clergy¬ 
man may read the liturgy, or my 
judgment be offended by the subject 
of his discourse, or the manner of 
his treating it, and my honour for re¬ 
ligion be wounded by his inattention • 
to the dudes of his sacred office, to 
keep these ef&cts to myself. In the . 
latter instance, indeed,” added she, 

“ I am afraid the 1 Undtt benevolent 
mind cannot attemjrtevdtt a justifica¬ 
tion j'bCtsutolyih'thetwo former. 
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something, nay much, maybe said in 
their behalf. We should consider, 
that many gentlemen are-1 may say 
forced, as it were, into the profession 
against their own inclinations; some 
are obliged to have recourse to it 
from necessity; and all are too gene¬ 
rally taught, from their earliest des¬ 
tination to it, to Idok towards its emo¬ 
luments instead of its duties. The 
study of theology, even from the im¬ 
perfect notions a woman can form of 
it, seems to require great attention in 
the pursuit, and much time in the ac¬ 
quisition of it. To he eloquent is 
not in the power of many, and where 
men possess the necessary powers, a 
long and painful perseverance can 
alone bring them to any great degree 
of perfection. Besides, a man whose 
business it is to discover the secret 
sources of human actions, to convince 
the judgment, to awaken the pas¬ 
sions, to confirm the doubting, to en¬ 
courage the diffident, and to check 
the presumptuous, should be well ac¬ 
quainted with the human heart. And, 
notwithstanding the importance and 
difficulty of this profession, I have 
been told, that in four years’ occa¬ 
sional attendance upon the university, 
and idler an examination of as many 


minutes, a young man of three and 
twenty years of age is admitted into 
holy orders; and by entering upon 
the evangelical function, takes upon 
him the charge of preaching the gos¬ 
pel, explaining its truths, and enforc¬ 
ing the practice of them; of resolv¬ 
ing the doubts of the ingenious scep¬ 
tic, and defending it against the at¬ 
tacks of the veteran infidel. So that,” 
she was pleased to add, “the outcry of 
general insufficiency, if it should be 
true, which, however, I do not believe, 
does not so immediately arise from 
themselves, as from the inattention 
of the superior powers to a due and 
wise regulation of their sacred or- 
der.” 

I was charmed with Amanda, and 
cannot but think what tt disgrace it 
is to the young men of this age, that 
she should not be doing that honour 
to amarried life which she confers up¬ 
on the virgin state. But whenever 
that event approaches, I shall consi¬ 
der the clergy as the most ungrate¬ 
ful beings in the world, if, after this 
admirable defence of their profes¬ 
sion, there is not an anxious contest 
among them, who shall enjoy the ho¬ 
nour of bestowing upon her the nup¬ 
tial benediction. 


THE TWIN SISTERS: 
A Tale of Real Life. 


The lovely twin sisters, Maria and 
Francisca, were the joy and delight 
of their parents, who were of a re¬ 
spectable family in the middling rank 
of life. The graces, the talents, the 
accomplishments of mind and per¬ 
son, and the unequalled goodness of 
heart, which distinguished these ami¬ 
able girls, seemed to render the lot 
of their parents truly enviable; but 
an extraordinary fatality 1 that appear¬ 


ed to attend both, but too boon con¬ 
verted their happiness into inexpres¬ 
sible misery. 

The only’difference observable in 
the character of the sistex*s was, that 
the susceptible Maria was more dis¬ 
posed to melancholy, while the live¬ 
ly Francisca was all spirits and gaie¬ 
ty. Hie vivacity of rile latter seem¬ 
ed insensibly to bias the bearts of 
her parents in her favour^ it was as 
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though her disposition lield forth to I 
them prospects of brighter happiness 
than her sister’s; and the unfortu¬ 
nate Maria was too early destined 
to verify their gloomy forebodings. 
The parents, who were what are 
commonly called good sort of peo- 
■ple, and fond of company, had not 
watched the first dawning of the pas¬ 
sions and ideas in the minds of their 
children with that fond anxiety by 
which many a dangerous preponder¬ 
ance might probably have been pre¬ 
vented; they carefully avoided every 
thing that tended to disturb the 
even tenor of their lives; and lienee 
it was natural that they should be 
better pleased with the merry Fran- 
cisca than with her reserved sister. 
Hence Maria, thrown back still more 
upon herself, liad but too much oc¬ 
casion to indulge a propensity to re¬ 
verie, which often bordered upon 
melancholy. 

With feelings naturally quick and 
profound, she combined in her affec¬ 
tions all the ardour and energy of 
the warmer climates; and these af¬ 
fections fell unfortunately on an ob¬ 
ject, which, though from intrinsic me- 
ritnot unworthy of her, was yet great¬ 
ly her inferior according to the es¬ 
tablished notions of civilized society. 

It was a young private soldier be¬ 
longing to one of the fine Hungarian 
regiments, for whom she conceived 
an attachment. In the features of 
his handsomd face was strikingly ex¬ 
pressed a goodness of heart that coin¬ 
cided with her own. Mindful of his 
inferior station, he would not have 
ventured to raise his eyes to a female 
so far above him; while she, on the 
other hand, seemed to be attached 
to him by a magic spell; and even 
when she beheld him at such times 
when he was not on duty, stripped 


of his military accoutrements, and 
working as a ship-carpenter, his man¬ 
ly form, embrowned „by toil in the 
heat of the sun, only made a still 
deeper impression upon her. 

She saw him frequently, for the 
Danube ran close under lierwindows. 
Her attention, and the expression of 
peculiar kindness and affection which, 
unknown to herself, beamed from her 
countenance, could not fail at length 
to attract the notice of the modest 
soldier. He too now ventured to fix 
his eyes upon hers, which were ri¬ 
veted with such intense interest up¬ 
on him; and where is the man whose 
heart, how unassuming soever, would 
not have been encouraged by such 
a discovery ? He was struck with her 
loveliness, and thoughts and feelings 
began to arise within him, which fill¬ 
ed even his ow n nfindwith amazement 
and dismay. 

It was not long before they contriv¬ 
ed opportunities of conversing to¬ 
gether again and again; and Maria 
found that her beloved Joseph pos¬ 
sessed a tender heart, generous sen¬ 
timents, and good natural, though 
uncultivated, abilities. All this served 
to raise her fondness for him to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm: she re¬ 
solved to be his, or never to give her 
hand to any man; while he w r as toss¬ 
ed about on an ocean of dreams of 
a happiness which he could not have 
anticipated, and of wishes which he 
durst scarcely own to himself. She 
needed nothing but the consent of 
her parents to be supremely happy: 
she threw herself at their feet, con¬ 
fessed her passion, and implored their 
pardon and their blessing. 

They, however, viewed the con¬ 
nection in a very different light from 
that in which the young enthusiast 
beheld iU They had placed upon 
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the settlement of their daughters all i 
the hope of their latter years; and j 
pale with horror, they looked aghast < 
at each other, and then burst forth i 
into impassioned lamentations on the | 
anguish which they were doomed to i 
experience from the misconduct of 
their child. 

This was a thunderbolt to the ten¬ 
der heart of the susceptible Maria. 
During her whole life, it had been 
her chief study to give pleasure to 
her parents, and now she was all at 
once doomed to hear that she ren¬ 
dered them miserable. In the in¬ 
toxication of her unhappy passion, it 
had never occurred to her, that she 
should grieve them by this roman¬ 
tic attachment; and Francisca, who 
might perhaps at first have given it a 
different direction, os the two sisters 
placed unbounded confidence in each 
other, happened just at this time to 
be absent from home. 

Love had meanwhile gained such 
an ascendancy in her heart, that it 
could not have sacrificed that senti- 
timent at the shrine of filial duty 
without breaking. From the resist¬ 
ance which it encountered, her pas¬ 
sion now assumed a more heroic cha¬ 
racter; and instead of the hope which 
she had hitherto obscurely indulged 
of raising her lowly lover by the aid 
of her parents to a better lot, she now 
felt sufficient courage to descend her¬ 
self to his level. With a flood of 
tears she merely besought her pa¬ 
rents not to deny her their blessing. 
She declared that she wished not for 
the smallest portion of their proper¬ 
ty; that she would gladly share the 
hard lot of her lover, and submit 
to the severest labour, if she could 
but enjoy the happiness of being the 
wife of the man to whom shewas at¬ 
tached with inexpressive fervour: for 


she well knew that his hottest heart 
had not conceived any idea of deriv¬ 
ing advantage from her fortune. 

Her parents, who were only the 
more incensed to see their daugh¬ 
ter so debase herself, made her feel 
the full weight of their indignation. 
They called her passion mean and 
disreputable, and even banished her 
for a time from their presence. 

This was too much for the tender 
heart of Maria, whom they left in 
a state more resembling death than 
life. Their anger oppressed her with 
almost annihilating force, and die ex¬ 
pression of disdain with which they 
quitted her gave her a dreadful fore¬ 
taste of the universal contempt which 
would be her future portion. On 
the other hand, her love only acquir¬ 
ed new energy, as she turned to the 
image of her poor lover whom she 
alone had first disturbed in his inno¬ 
cent tranquillity. 

Such were the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings that now distracted her; no sym¬ 
pathizing soul was near her; for even 
the servants, dreading the tempest 
that raged in the minds of her parents, 
ventured not to approach the unhap¬ 
py exile. She durst not go in quest 
of her lover, nor indeed did she know 
where to find him; as his military du¬ 
ty had that day summoned him to a 
distant post. She was, besides, for¬ 
bidden to stir out. Towards even¬ 
ing she went into the garden by the 
side of the house, with a basket on 
her arm, in which she was accustom¬ 
ed at that hour to collect fruit and 
vegetables for the next day's dinner. 

She pursued unconsciously her 
wonted way; but this time she left 
the herbs, fruit, and flowers unmolest¬ 
ed, and strolled to the lower end of 
| the garden, which sloped to the Da- 
,j nube. Here she stood with her eyes 
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ojIouTft* and ,w^\ed their many-co- her affectionate sister estranged them 
lopped,heads* as if to detain her in for a long time from every pleasure, 
the scene of beauty; the bloopiing All the hopes of the former were 
^Itrnbs* clung to l|cr garment, and 1 now fixed exclusively on Francises— 
wound, themselves about her feet ty on her whom their secret partiality 
hqld herbaeh, hut in vain: her broken ^ had over preferred to the unfoitu- 
hcartjliei spiritoppres&edwithgloom, nafe Maria; ;uul Francisca, rich in 
longed for rest, and the impetuous tlurm-. of mind and person, seemed 
waves hurried her away in their cold fudy to justify those hope-.. 
yjgldgig bosom. Her choice fell upon a y outh wdw 

, As <dm d^d not return, and one of was in cv**ry respect her equal in 
the maid-sen ants dcclaicd th.at she rank and fortune. Not only her pa- 
had her going down towards rents, hut e\ery body else admitted 
the river, her qfTemled parents be- that there could not he a more suita- 
qanuc uneasy* and began to dread the hie match; though the former felt a 
^op^qqugnecs of her despair. Search certain scci et dislike to the man to 
yjjyl ipquiries were instantly made, whom tluii most precious jewel, their 
and it was not till a late hour that only beloved daughter, was to he 
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dow n tlve riv cr, peveeiv ed by the last to icpent mo&t bitteriy tlieir too great 
ghvunof twilight her whitrgir- haishness towards one of tlieir cliil- 
ppmt, width had been caught and dren, they thought to make amends 
Jicld fast by the hushes that over- for it by so much the mo’c indul- 
hung the margin of the stream, gencc towards the other, Francisca 

, All the efioits that were employ- passionately loved the man of her 
ed to restore animation proved iuef- choice: they strove therefore to sup- 
fectual; life had fled for ever from press thou dark presentiments, and 
her gentle bosom. Boor Joseph, gave their consent to a match which 
the innocent and unfortunate cause was to confer happiness on the k>v- 
of lier sufferings, heard the meian- ers, and the consummation of which 
ebriy tidings on his return from du- depended only on some family ar¬ 
ty, and he proved that Maria was rangements. 

•not deceived in her opinion of him. They knew not exactly themselves 
fkcgardless of every thing around what it was that occasioned their dis- 
him, he seemed to he wholly absorb- like to Vincent: he was accomplish¬ 
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wealthy parents, he was accustomed 
to consider himself as the centre 7 of 
all the wishes and all the efforts of 
those about him; and thus aH his 
caprices and passions were gratified 
without the slightest opposition.— 
Whatever he took into his head, 
that he would have done, no matter 
how much others might suffer by it, 
so it spared him the mortification of 
the slightest self-denial. 

The gentle and lively Francisca 
thought it no hardship to give way 
to all his humours, as she was ac¬ 
customed to regard every thing in 
life on the favourable side; and in 
this respect also the match was con¬ 
sidered as well assorted. But this 
very vivacity of the innocent girl 
rendered her liable to incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of her lover, before the 
slightest suspicion cf the kind had 
entered her thoughts. 

She had never remarked jealousy 
in him, nor did she imagine that he 
could ever harbour that passion; he 
knew that he was the idol of her 
soul, and the consciousness of her 
own purity rendered her the less 
scrupulous about appearances. Vin¬ 
cent had left home for a few days, 
and during his absence a young and 
handsome stranger called, on his ar¬ 
rival in the capital, with letters of 
recommendation to Francisca’s pa¬ 
rents. They were pleased with their 
visitor, and neither they nor their 
daughter deemed it at all indecorous 
to take many a little excursion with 
him into the adjacent country in his 
elegant carriage, or to accompany 
him to the play. The presence of 
her parents on all these occasions 
seemed to secure the young lady 
from all imputation. 

One evening Francisca and her 
mother were alone in a box at the 


theatre with tbe^t&esthig ftomgfer. 
The latter kite* aufi respected tKe 
footing on which she stood in regard 
to Vincent; but, as k Uian !; df 
world, he thought there wksno 
harm in testifying the interest ex¬ 
cited in hite by the kmikble giri,'with 
whom, but for that prior connection, 
he might have wished tube more in¬ 
timately acquainted. He was stand¬ 
ing behind her chair, deeply engaged 
in conversation with her, whfle her 
mother was similarly employed with 
an acquaintance in the next box, 
when Vincent, who had returned be¬ 
fore he was expected, entered the 
pit. 

His ardent looks were soon fixed 
on the box which contained his bride. 
An officious tell-tale had already in¬ 
formed him of Francisca’s excursions 
with the wealthy baron, and not only 
his affection but also his self-love was 
severely wounded by the intelligence. 
He now beheld her engaged between 
the acts in familiar conversation with 
him; the glass which he employed 
seemed to him too dull to follow each 
of their looks. His blood boiled, 
and he could scarcely await the con¬ 
clusion of the piece. 

The curtain at length fell, and 
Francisca, holding the left arm of the 
baron, who had given his right to 
her mother, was proceeding to the 
carriage, which was in waiting for 
them. “ Ha! faithless wretch 1” all 
at once cried a well-known, dear, hut 
now terrific voice, and before Fran¬ 
cisca could distinguish Vincent rush¬ 
ing through the crowd, the two-edged 
stiletto, which he was accustomed to 
cany In his' cane, pierced her left 
side just below the heart. 

With a shriek of pain and horror 
She sunk Into the arms Of'her trem¬ 
bling mother. The assassin was se- 
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c^r^.hg^ie and putto,bed; the 
wqund oh examination ^ras,jfou^d tya 
l^jdeep,, fyutpot mortal ., .. > , 

3hg. complained Hot, of the p^in 
she suffered; the only concern she 
|plt f paa,for Vinqent’s fate. When¬ 
ever she thought of it she dissolved 
ipto teats, and reproached, herself in 
the?everest numner,.because shchad, 
though innocently, given him occa¬ 
sion for committing the outrage.. She 
was incessantly engaged in devising 
die means of alleviating his situation: 
she expended all her little savings on 
delicacies and refreshments which 
she sent to him in prison; and as 
soon as she was able to go abroad, 
she ceased not her entreaties till she 
obtained permission to visithim there. 

On entering the gloomy well-se- 
cured cell in which he had hitherto 
passed Ids joyless days, her whole 
soul flew to meet him; but though 
he was thoroughly convinced that 
her heart had not harboured even a 
shadow of infidelity, still Ids wound-, 
ed self-love could not pardon her for 
having given the slightest appearance 
of it to the world; nay, all the af¬ 
fecting proofs of her affection la¬ 
vished. on him during the whole of 
his imprisonment, drew from him 
but faiut thanks and superficial ex¬ 
cuses for his crime. 

“ But how was it”-—asked one of 
ffie officers of justice, who had pre¬ 
cluded Francisca and her mother ad¬ 
mission to the prisoner—“ how was 
it. that you turned the murderous 
Weapon against jour mistress, and 
npt against him whom you supposed 
to be favoured by her? for Nature 
herself has implanted in the charac¬ 
ter of man su< 
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weaker sex. th 
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die woman f wJicHsn.bje regards as faiths 

less,. but. only his rival.” 

“.And how”;—cried Vincent with 
a satanic grim— 1 “ how if, while we 
sacrifice one another, the faithless 
woman should forget both me and 
my victim, and become the wife of a 
third?;—No, no; the trusty dagger 
planted in the bosom of the false 
one guarantees me against that, and 
assures me that no other shall pos¬ 
sess her if I cannot.” 

"While lie uttered these words, 
Francisca felt as though the dagger 
was piercing her heart. The deli¬ 
beration evinced by his cruel and un¬ 
generous sentiment filled her with 
horror, and in spite of herself, trans¬ 
formed her ardent attachment into 
alienation and even abhorrence. 

Through the influence of his fa¬ 
mily he obtained his liberty. Love 
had for ever fled from the heart of 
Francisca, hut neither had it hence¬ 
forward any place for joy; a slow 
consuming melancholy had succeed¬ 
ed her former gaiety. Her parents 
beheld with anguish their darling 
drooping to the grave; and they 
could not find fault with her for sted- 
fastly rejecting all Vincent’s over¬ 
tures for renewing their former con¬ 
nection, 

Their melancholy thoughts now 
turned more frequently to die unfor¬ 
tunate Maria, and to her choice, 
which they had so rigidly condemn¬ 
ed, and which they now contrasted 
with that of their Francisca. Their 
deceased daughter reposed by the 
side of a poor but a virtuous lover, 
who—they now admitted, not with¬ 
out painful remorse—might by their 
means have been raised to a higher 
station, and who had offered all that 
he, possessed—his life—a humble, 
6 * 
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disinterested sacrifice' to his lore. I 
Their living child had chosen a mon¬ 
ster, who, how assiduously soever 
she might avoid him, had destroyed 
her peace of mind for ever. 

About this time a young cousin, 
named Celestine, who had long lived 
abroad, returned to his native city. 
He appeared like a messenger from 
heaven to the sorrowing parents. 
Francisca and he had in their child¬ 
hood always manifested extraordi¬ 
nary fondness for each other, and 
they hoped that he might perhaps 
dispose her heart to a new and hap¬ 
pier attachment. 

Celestine, naturally of a gentle, 
affectionate disposition, was exactly 
adapted to the tender office. It was 
with the utmost delicacy that he ap¬ 
proached her wounded heart; and 
though that heart, oying to the pain¬ 
ful mistake into which it had already 
fallen, withstood every new impres¬ 
sion with extraordinary persever¬ 
ance, yet it was soothed by the so¬ 
ciety of the sympathizing friend of 
her youth. She regarded him as a 
dear brother from wlibm she had 
long been separated, and began by 
degrees to find some relief in the 
communication of her feelings and 
ideas. 

Francisca had always taken parti¬ 
cular delight in the beauties of na¬ 
ture: Celestine was now the compa¬ 
nion of her solitary walks; and her 
parents knew that she was safe un¬ 
der his protection. One day she 
conducted him to her sister’s grave. 
She, as well as her parents, had, since 
her own misfortune, thought more 
frequently of the hapless Maria; and 
she reproached herself with having 
thought so little of her beloved sis¬ 
ter during the happy days of her 
own passion. 


Vincent, whose pride was hurt by 
the infatuation of the sister of hlsf 
bride, had found means, if not : to 
wean her insensibly from the remem¬ 
brance of Maria, at leUst to keep her 
from visiting her grave; Celestme, 
on the contrary, willingly attended 
her thither. 

“ Poor MariaJ” sighed she, on 
reaching the solitary spot. It was a 
small grove of alders, at the en¬ 
trance of which, a single weeping 
willow, close to die margin of the 
Danube, overhung the turf which 
covered the lovers who had fallen in 
the struggle with their unhappy fate. 
In vain had Maria’s parents endea¬ 
voured to procure for their lost 
daughter a place in consecrated 
ground, such was the rigour of the 
ecclesiastical and civil laws of the 
town; and it was only the urgent so¬ 
licitations of Francisca that obtained 
for the faithful Joseph a grave by 
her side. “ Poor Maria!” sighed 
Francisca, as they reached the two 
hillocks, at the foot of which rolled 
the dark waves of the Danube-— 
“ how solitary, how neglected is thy 
grave! Not a stone or any friendly 
mark points out where thou reposcst. 
Is this all the reward for thy faithful 
attachment ?” 

“ My dear Francisca!” cried Ce- 
lestinc, affectionately grasping her 
hand, “ give not yourself up thus, 
I entreat you, to the controul of me¬ 
lancholy !” • 

“ O Celestine!” rejoined Francis¬ 
ca, with impassioned warmth, this 
spot will be ever dear to me; ever 
will my love-” 

“ Thy love! Ha! traitress!-” 

Such were the words that all at once 
resounded in Vincent's terrific voice. 
Like an evil spirit he had watched 
all Francisca’s motions, and at this 
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moment rushed from the thicket be¬ 
hind Celestine. lie had not heard 
CeJesthie’s gentle supplication; he 
saw only his tender look and atti¬ 
tude, and heard only the Commence¬ 
ment of her reply, which alluded, as 
he imagined, to a passion for her i 


cousin, fie ran up, and before they 
had time to turn round, his dagger, 
pointed this time with greater pre¬ 
cision, had penetrated the heart of 
Francisca, who, streaming with blood, 
sunk expiring on the grave of her 
lamented sister. 


GENERAL MARTIN’S HOUSE AT LUCKNOW. 

Extract of a Letter from an Officer in the Bengal Establishment. 


I recollect having given you 
in a former letter an account of 
various ingenious contrivances of 
Colonel Martin to reduce a concre¬ 
tion in the bladder; and when at 
Lucknow, I procured a description 
of the spacious building erected by 
that eccentric man upon the banks of 
the river Goomtee. It was construct¬ 
ed for the express purpose of pro¬ 
curing an equal temperature in his 
residence at all seasons. It consists 
entirely of stone, except the doors 
and window-frames; the ceilings of 
the different apartments being form¬ 
ed of elliptic arches, and the floors 
of stucco. The basement story com¬ 
prises two caves or recesses within 
the banks of the river, and level with 
itasurfacewlienat its lowest decrease. 
In these caves he passed the hot sea¬ 
son, until the rainy weather caused a 
swell of the waters. lie then as¬ 
cended to another story, fitted up in 
the style of a grotto; and when a fur¬ 
ther rise of <the river brought its sur¬ 
face to a level with liis changing 
abode, he removed up to the third 


story, or ground-floor. On the next 
story above that, a handsome saloon, 
raised on arcades projecting over the 
Goomtee, was his spring and winter 
habitation. In the other story, he 
had a museum furnished with vari¬ 
ous curiosities; and over the whole 
was erected an observatory, with the 
best astronomical instruments. Be¬ 
sides his houses t Lucknow, he had 
a beautiful villa, whither he occa¬ 
sionally retired during the hot season. 
In the latter part of his life, lie laid 
out a large sum of money on the 
architecture of a Gothic castle, which 
he did not live to finish. lie died at 
an advanced age, leaving property to 
the amount of thirty-three lacs of 
rupees, or three hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds sterling. Within 
the Gothic castle lie built a splendid 
mausoleum, and on a marble tablet: 
over his tomb is the following inscrip¬ 
tion, written by himself a few months 
previous to his decease: 

“ Here lies Claude 5Taiit]n, born at Lyons, 
A. D. 17:12. 

lie came to India us a private soldier. 
And died a major-general.” 


THE FAIR INCOGNITA. 


Every circumstance in this little 
story, however romantic, is strictly 
true; and perhaps some aged ladies 
of high rank may recollect hearing 


from their mothers how severely the 

Duchess of II-experienced the 

contrast of splendid elevation in the 
eye of die world, and the domestic 
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grievances occasioned by a libertine 
husband: yet the duke bad a reck¬ 
less generosity End good-nature which 
saved his consort from direct unkind¬ 
ness; and she endeavoured by every 
duteous, faithful attention and for¬ 
bearance to reclaim him from the 
haunts of ebriety and gross licen¬ 
tiousness. 

Her grace had an attendant from 
her own country, who enjoyed and 

deserved her confidence. Mrs. S- 

was several times employed by her, 
under various disguises, to bring 
changes of linen to the duke; a com¬ 
fort of which he was deprived by a 
negligent worthless valet. One night 
after the duchess had gone to bed, 

Mrs. S-informed her, that the 

duke was confined to bed in a house 
of questionable repute within the 
purlieus of Covent-Garden. Her 
grace proposed rising immediately 
and going to see her unhappy lord; 
but Mrs. S — - said she would ex¬ 
pose herself to inevitable insult at 
such a place and at so late an hour— 
in the morning she might venture 
thither with safety. 

After a sleepless night, the duchess 
rang her bell very early, too early 

for the purposed visit. Mrs. S- 

prevailed with her to take a cup of 
coffee, and to delay sending for a 
hackney-coach till near ten o’clock. 
In plain attire, masked, and wrapped 
in long cloaks, with hoods closely 
drawn over their faces, the duchess 
and Mrs. S— stepped into the carri¬ 
age, provided with linen, bed-clothes, 
cordials, and food for the invalid. 
The ruling passion prevails even in 
sickness. The duke supposed him¬ 
self the object of illicit tenderness, 
and submitted to every dictate of the 
unknown, whose personal elegance 


assured him she was of no lnean con¬ 
dition. 

i 1 1 ' 

, In the mean rime, a servant of the 

Marquis of L-accidentally heard 

that the Duke of H — •— lay danger¬ 
ously .ill, and that a masked lady 
brought a physician, and furnished 
every necessary for him. LordL—— 
feared his countryman was the prey 
of some artful Cyprian, who might 
plunge him in debts to a large amount. 
He called upon him, and tried to 
persuade him to remove from a place 
so discreditable; but the duke said 
he would not for worlds desert the 
most graceful and disinterested of 
female friends. Partly through a 
vain display of his influence over the 

fair sex, the duke asked Lord L- 

to come before ten next morning, and 
concealing himself behind the cur¬ 


tains, he should behold an angelic 
being ministering to him in the hum¬ 
blest offices of affection. Lord L- 

saw a figure of the most captivating 
elegance approach the bed of suffer¬ 
ing. She spoke not a word, hut a 
robust masculine person, also masked, 
acted as the interpreter of her coun¬ 
sels. The lady stooped over the 
duke to change his linen and wrap- 
ping-gown, while her companion pre¬ 
pared an easy-chair and stirred the 
fire, previous to raising the duke to 
adjust his bed. Lord L—— cut the 
strings of the lady’s mask, and at 
once recognised the Duchess of H— 
who, with a blush of surprise, raised 
herself from the bending attitude, dfi 
which his lordship had taken n|fr&n- 
tage. 

The Duke of H——- did not long 
survive, and Lord L— when de¬ 
corum permitted, offeredhis heart 
and hand to the beautiftd 'widow, 00 
whose conjugalyktueifte fead proofs 
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so remarkable. The Marquis^ pf in his public character, and his' con- 

L-was not less amiable in pri- sort, who became the mother of three 

vRtfc life," thin Honoured anti revered dukes, was the happiest of wives. - 
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BEHAVIOUR. 

II donne dp la vogue au sage, 

Quelquefois de 1’esprit aus sots, 

“*v , TiC bonheur aiix amants, la victuire aux lieros. 


Let us be born when or where we | 
may, there is no living without be- j 
liaviour, which is our earliest lesson j 
and our latest business. Taking the 
word in its fullest comprehension, it 
includes a theory and a practice for 
all times and places, all ranks and 
conditions of men. Much, it is true, 
must be left to etiquette in the for¬ 
malities of nations, and more must 
be conceded to localities; but whe¬ 
ther a salutation consist in kissing 
the hem of a vest, in pulling off 
slippers, in the contact of noses, or 
in a shake of the hand, the welcome 
must depend upon the feeling which 
shines through the ceremony, and in 
the real good offices which result 
from it. The differences of behavi¬ 
our are as numerous as the differ¬ 
ences of men, which, God wot, are 
plentiful enough. “ For a taste—” 
Handsome behaviour may be 
shewn on so many occasions, that to 
enter into its particulars, would be 
to e num erate all the honourable 
transactions in which it is possible to 
be engaged. To be brief then, I 
like your handsome-behaved people , 
so well that, “ as the saying is,” with 
Old Will Boniface in the Beaux Stra¬ 
tagem “ J .wish we had as many 
more pf ’em. They pay well, and 
give no trouble.’’ I am, however, dis- 
posed toqui* t&s topic as speedily 
as possible, ibrfear of betraying a 
few .antiquated prejudices; for that 
behaviour which, but the other day, 


liiaum*. 

and in good society, I heard charac¬ 
terized as handsome, appears to me 
deserving of the contrary epithet. 
The word was, as I humbly conceive, 
misapplied to the freaks of a young 
fellow, who, as Tom or Jerry, very 
frequently sallies forth in company 
with a troop of choice spirits for a 
little midnight diversion, disturbing 
whole neighbourhoods by yells and 
uproar, besetting all who have the 
misfortune to walk the street which 
they infest, threatening some, knock¬ 
ing down others, breaking lamps, 
windows, and every breakable* thing 
within their reach, not excepting the 
reverend heads of the inoffensive 
watch, and crowning their impudence 
with outrageous insults on the brief 
authority of the night-constable, to 
whose guardianship they are sure to 
be sooner or later committed. After 
being locked up for a few hours in 
the dark, their valour subsides, they 
“ don’t feel quite so bold, somehow, 
as they did;” but yielding at discre¬ 
tion, they compound for broken lan¬ 
terns, contribute something towards 
plasters for broken heads, which do 
not look quite so hideous by day as 
by lamp-light, repair the broken dig¬ 
nity of the representative of majesty 
by the timely payment of a reason- 

* Though tills word is not much used, 
it is in this place much more precise than 
brittle or fragile: perhaps the Editor will" 
for once permit precision to triumph over 
propriety! 
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able, tribute, an4 then, “ with fainting | 
steps and-slow,” come ftesh from or¬ 
deal and durance, with the title of 
handsome-behaved gentlemen, a lit¬ 
tle wildish or so perhaps, but still ve¬ 
ry handsome. 

Strange behaviour may be easily 
conceived, courteous reader, if you 
have ever gone to congratulate an 
old chum on his sudden promotion, 
arid after as warm a reception as 
ever, have been told that company, 
which, though not half so congenial 
as the society of old friends, must still 
be attended to, being every moment 
expected, it would be better for you 
to come some other day, when he 
should be able to enjoy you more to 
himself; he will fix the day, and write 
to you in the course of the week. 
But after the lapse of months no in¬ 
vitation arrives, and at last you see 
the great man arm in arm with his 
patron in the Mall, when, notwith¬ 
standing the intensity of their con¬ 
versation, he does you the honour 
to touch his hat, with the air of a 
man who meets somebody that he 
thinks he has seen somewhere once 
before, though for the life of him he 
can’t tell who it is. “ ’Tis somewhat 
strange," when a youug lady, after 
listening for months to tender ex¬ 
pressions, and taking moonlight 
walks, and receiving very graciously 
a few elegant bagatelles, and disco¬ 
vering a wonderful similarity and sym¬ 
pathy of sentiment between herself 
and any blind admirer, is struck with 
amazement on his putting “ the ques¬ 
tion,” to find that he had entertained 
any other than a platonic object, and 
that he had never heard of her be¬ 
ing betrothed to her cousin, the lieu¬ 
tenant, whose absence at the North 
Bole, or at Timbuctoo, is the only 
obstacle to their union. 


, UcaJl it. shabby Itehamtmr to take 
a poor rustic from the jLand’$-End, 
equip him as a valet, set out with 
him on your travels, and finding, 
when you reach Paris, how r inexpert 
he is compared with the natives, to 
set him adrift in the rue des Fosses, 
or any other out-of-the-way place, 
whence, without, a single word of 
French to his longue, or a single sous 
in his pocket, he is never likely to 
emerge. For any one who makes an 
appearance, on being invited to spend 
the evening with a dowager, who, as 
all the world knows, thinks no even¬ 
ing can be spent without whist, to sit 
down perfectly agreeable to play, and 
when the loss of the rubber stares 
him full in the face, to begin rum¬ 
maging his pockets, and then to turn 
v\p his eyes, clasp his hands, and per¬ 
form all the tricks of affected aslo- 
nishment, at not finding bis purse 
where lie never put it, but suddenly 
to recollect, that in the haste in which 
he made his toilette, he forgot to 
transfer his cash from his undress 
waistcoat, and therefore to request, 
that for the present the half-guinea 
may be considered a debt of honour. 
Not a whit less shabby is it to stop 
and listen to the performances of 
those foreign musicians who sing 
their pennyworth in the street, and 
when madamc has sereamed her fi¬ 
nale, and presents herself with a 
tambourine, and with a look altqjjje- 
ther irresistible,for that reward wjne^, 
if exertion has any reference to de¬ 
sert, she has abundantly earned, to 
requite^r with a had jok& hr coarse 
French, and then to turnthe 
heel. 

. <« ^ 

Pretty bchaviotaM 
ting study of tire o! 
as care not what they jjjrjw .gaffer, 
so that they stay ingratiate them- 
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solves whewst-er they go. Fdr this 
purpose they put both mind and bo¬ 
dy on the rack: they are always stu¬ 
dying to throw themselves into pretty 
attitudes, and to say pretty things *. 
they prepare to laugh at “ one of the 
drollest things in the world,” before 
the best of all” is fairly perceptible: 
they never think of taking a chair 
till every one else is seated, though 
they hold it lawful to scramble with 
all their might for a station near the 
bottom of the table. Your pretty- 
behaved people would sooner eat 
their mutton cold, than omit to offer 
their plate, by way of distinction ancl 
preference, all round the tabic; and, 
heroic creatures! they bold their fin¬ 
gers as cheap as Mulius Semvola’s, 
while holding a burning plate for a 
supply of asparagus. They endure 
the pinching;,- and hair-pullings of 
spoiled children with seeming com¬ 
placency, though the bitter tear be 
ready to start into their eye and pro¬ 
claim the insincerity of their dimpled 
cheek and simpering mouth, suffer¬ 
ing mean time the dear little greasy 
or sugared hands to rove, without re¬ 
straint, over the bright buttons and 
velvet collar of a bran-new coat. j 
They sit patiently, and without feign- | 
ing to heat a inarch with knife and 
fork upon an empty plate, while a 
gluttonous host, lost for awhile in the 
ecstatic enjoyment of his own good 
cheer, forgets that he invited any 
one to partake of it. They can lis- 
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i toft to an endless story without yawn- 
j ing or fidgetting, or presuming to 
rise if it be at tea, under pretence of 
handing, to be replenished, the cup 
of the gossip, which, in the depth of 
attention to the narrative, one is apt 
to mistake for empty, when in fact 
it is as full as ever, except wliat little 
may have been jerked over by the 
; gesticulation of the orator. But on 
j this beat! I can cite an authority at 
once high and conclusive. Of the 
real pretty behaviour we may judge 
from the ironical application of the 
phrase by a lady of Billingsgate to a 
gentleman who prides himself not 
; a little on his prettincss in every 
respect. He had lately returned 
from Italy, and was moving down 
! Thamcs-street to clear some knick- 
knacks, when he was so miga limit as 
I to take the wall #i’ the said lady, ia- 
! den, as she was, with a basket of as 
j| fine eels as ever were flayed alive; 
;! upon which she exclaimed with be- 
| coming indignation, “ Here’s pratty 
behaviour, to take the wall of a la¬ 
ck/ ! A pratty jontleman too you 
must be, so j cm must sure, to irate 
the fair sex in that way! If I could 
only get rid of this basket, IV1 soon 
iac/ic you manners, my jewel!”— 
That I may not be thought, to stand 
in need of a lesson upon the same 
Subject, I shall not trespass at 
greater length on the polite pages of 
the Repository. 


FONTIIILL ABBEY. 

With a View of the Pavilion. 


TiiKiUi are few of our readers who 
need the information that *this mag¬ 
nificent mansion, a fit abode for roy¬ 
alty itself, Was last year transferred 
Vot.II. No. VIH. 


' from the possession of its creator, 
Mr. Bcckford, into that of Mr. Far- 
quhar. The uncertainty which pre¬ 
vailed as to the intentions of the new 
P * 
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proprietor respecting it ore removed 
eo far as relates tpthe present year, 
and its gates are again thrown open 
to the lovers of the magnificent ei¬ 
ther in nature or in art. Those who 
-were not able to reach the abbey last 
season, or were among the immense 
number against whom the barrier was 
so suddenly closed, will now enjoy an 
opportunity of witnessing, much more 
at their ease, the sumptuous and 
splendid scenes which then filled the 
kingdom with astonishment. 

Had no improvement been made 
in the former arrangements, nor any 
additional suites of apartments open¬ 
ed, still there would have been suffi¬ 
cient to realize even the most san¬ 
guine anticipations. The disappoint¬ 
ment which usually awaits the visitor 
of a scene, on the splendour or beau¬ 
ty of which language has exhausted 
its encomiums, is here absolutely un¬ 
known. Astonishment and admira¬ 
tion attend his every step, and never 
quit him till his exit from a place 1 
which seems to realize the brilliant 
fictions of Oriental fable. 

For those in whom this fever of 
surprise has subsided, there are at¬ 
tractions in addition to those which 
were exhibited to them last year, and 
scarcely less interesting. Mr. Beck- 
ford’s private suite of apartments is 
now accessible. The grand drawing¬ 
room and some other apartments are 
completed, and all their matchless 
furniture displayed. By this increase 
of means, the paintings which could 
not be hung last year, now present a 
most exquisite feast to the amateur, 
and, what perhaps is beyond all, the 
library is no longer imprisoned : the 
rods of brass which forbade all inti¬ 
macy beyond the backs of thpjjockss 
are now removed, and every volume 


valuable. contents of the collection 
have been longknowu, butthisis the 
first time that any person, excepting 
; a few of the friend* of the late pos¬ 
sessor, has been privileged to enjoy 
it. 

The dressed grounds of Fonthill 
are nowin their greatest beauty, and, 
the simplicity which characterizes 
their arrangement forms a striking 
contrast to tlie elaborate display of 
art which is every where evident in 
the Abbey: perhaps the gorgeous 
profusion of flowers with which the 
exotics of the American garden bor¬ 
der every path may strike, at first 
| sight, as an exception to this remark, 
but a little more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the scenery banishes all 
doubt of the refined taste which de¬ 
signed it. In the more distant parts 
of the walks and rides, every variety 
of landscape may be met with—-the 
close covert and file champaign, coun¬ 
try, caverns which Salvator ftosa 
would have exulted to people, and 
distances in which Claude might have 
luxuriated. In many of the latter, 
the stately Abbey is a principal fea¬ 
ture, frequently , 

“ Bosom’d high in tufted trees,” 
but generally raising its majestic tow¬ 
er far above all competition. 

This interesting place lias at length 
received the attention which it- de¬ 
served, and the pen and the graver 
are employed in producing a com¬ 
plete and faithful description and re¬ 
presentation of what it now is, h* 
works undertaken by Mr. Britton of 
London, and Mr. Butter of Shafts- 
bury, as announced in the Literary 
Intelligence of opr Jtepwitery for 
Aprill*aVpp,34&*a# v 
. I t may perii^B be agreeable to our 
reader# l&Jaw'to ; : d# pe*- 

pro- 
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vent tire wioameniemokarexpeMeneed fitted, up with teds, asd. the greatest 
by the vkitaw&ksfcyeaar. The Gaia*- attention has beenpaid in its arrange- 
logues deseribethe positkm-of etery aaent topropriety ami courfort Pub- 
apartment, article, and book* go that j lie breakfast* are given here every 
they can be instantly ‘found. The j morning ; and with such heightened 
Fountain-Court has been fitted up as attractions, : arid such accommoda- 
an- elegant refectory, of which 0 se- tiona not previously provided, it is 
pa rate engraving lias just appeared, natural to anticipate a greater influx 
where refreshments <jfthe most simple of visitors than at die’ former exhi- 
oectf the most luxurious kind may be bition, curious to obtain a sight of 
reasonably purchased at all tunes; the glories of.this celebrated place 
and to -prevent'- the fatigue of a con- before the hammer of the auctioneer, 
aider able journey.! every night and not less po&entlhair the wand of fairy 
monueg, the Pavilion, a view of enchantress, bids them disappear for 
which accompanies this article, is ever. ^ 

r - __ ‘ 

j-.-: "i ANECDOTES, &c. 

• , HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 

Coronation anecdote. next day at the place appointed, 

1 At the coronation at King Wfl- though it was generally supposed to 
liatn and Queen Mary, the champion be a good swordsman in that dis- 
of England, dressed in armour of guise. However, the champion of 
complete and glittering steel, his England politely declined any con- 
horse richly caparisoned, and him- test of that nature with the fair sex, 
self and braver finely capped with and never made his appearance. 

pluihes of feathers, entered West- -- 

ndhSfer 1 Hall While the king and bishop wilson. 

queen were at dinner; and at giving Dr. Wilson, the good and well- 
the usual challenge to ahy one that known Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
disputed their Majesties’ rights to with an income of 300/. a year, sent 
the crown of England (when he has for his tailor to make him a cloak, 
the honour to drink the sovereign’s and desired it might have only one 
health out of a golden cup, always loop and button. The tailor sub- 
his fee), after he had flung down the mitted to his venerable customer, 
gauntlet on the pavement, an old that if the fashion should become 
woman, who entered the hall on general, the button-makers would 
crutches (whifch she left behind her), starve. “ Do you say so, John?" 
took it up, and made off with great replied the bishop, “ then button it 
celerity,' leaving her own glove, with all over.” 
a challenge in ft, to meet her the ■ ■■■ -— 

neitt day sit tin appointed ~ hour in ouHHN OP cards. 

Hydp Park. This occasioned some Cards are said to have been in¬ 
mirth at tW Inner cnfl'ioPiSid’hidl, *<?ttteid kl the yOar 1390, to divert 
«*td ft was remarkable ffcafieWflyime th^ -mefencholy of’Charles VI: df 
was too weft *engagfed to 'Jprtrstife*her. Fraftcfc. The four suits are supposed 
A-personitttheiteaiedto^ appeared 1 fcpresfefrt thefour-Orders of-the 

• P 2 
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state. Hearts, occurs, which should 
be chasms, choiraen, the church; 
the Spaniards represent copes or 
chalices instead of hearts:— Spades, 
in French, piques, pfk.es; in Spanish, 
swords, spada, the military order or 
nobility:— Diamonds, carrcaute, mi 
Spanish cards dineros, coins, the 
monies, or mercantile part:— Clubs, 
trefoil in French, in Spanish, basta, 
a club or country weapon, the hus¬ 
bandman or peasantry. It is rather 
extraordinary, that in these days of 
modern refinement, no embellish¬ 
ment has been added to the figures 
on $ arils. 


SACRIFICES AT FUNERALS. 

The pagan practice of offering sa¬ 
crifices at the graves of the deceas¬ 
ed seems to have maintained its 
ground in Christem^nn till a compa¬ 
ratively late period. On the 30th of 
July, 1450, Duke Ilenry XVI. of 
Landshut, surnamed the Rich, died 
at Burghauseu. His remains were 
conveyed to Landshut, and deposit¬ 
ed in the family vault at Seligentlial. 
On the following Tuesday, Duke 
Louis, his son and successor, came 
from Burglmusen, where the grand 
funeral obsequies were solemnized, 
at which the Bishops of Kichstadt, ! 
Passau, llatishon, and Seckau, and || 
nine mil red prelates attended, andsa- !i 
criliced seven horses. |i 


HI:FORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE. 

Mademoiselle de Bouille had an 
attachment to the Marquis de Poin- 
miers. As the relatives of the lady 
were decide<lly aveise to the union 
of the lovers, she eloped with her 
admirer, and in this manner extorted 
the consent of her family to their j 
marriage. They had lived together i 
fourteen years; the h moy-ro.oon was | 


of course long past, and love hud 
given place to hatred indite heart of 
the marquise. She raw away from 
her husband, hastened to Paris, and 
preferred a formal complaint against 
him before the tribunals for forcible 
abduction. ..- 

EAST INDIAN GLOW-WORMS. 

Mr. II. N. Gpim has given* in 
the Germau Epftemcrides, a descrip¬ 
tion of a curious species of glow¬ 
worm found in the Fast Indies.— 
“ Being on the coast of Coroman¬ 
del,” says this naturalist, “ I often 
made excursions into the country* to 
examine whatever was curious in it; 
and one night, perceiving something 
luminous, I drew near to it, and ob¬ 
served a certain motion, but would 
touch nothing till the day began to 
appear. I then found that they were 
worms, which displayed the lustre 
that had attracted my notice. They 
were of a scarlet colour, rolled and 
heaped one upon another, had nei¬ 
ther feet nor wings, nor any eyes 
that were perceptible. Having taken 
away some of them, with the earth 
they were upon, and put them in a 
phial, they yielded so much bright¬ 
ness for an entire month, that, by 
the aid of this light alone, 1 could 
read and write. They all died at 
the expiration of the mouth, and 
the light disappeared. 

Something of the like kind is 
observed in the scorpions of the Is¬ 
land of Ceylon; for if slightly com¬ 
pressed, yet so as to make them void 
some liquid, this liquid becomes 
bright and luminous, which proves 
the activity of their poison, an acti¬ 
vity so great, that if any one is stung 
by those insects, he feels the same 
pain, as if uqua-fortis, oil of vitriol, or 
an actual caustic, had been applied 
to the stung part.” 
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CHAfttfiS *W. 

Charles XII. of, Sweden set out 
oa his second expedition to Norway 
i» October 1 nib. He laid siege to 
Friedriehshahin December: the frost 
was so intense, that the soldiers broke 
the ground as though they had been 
opening trenches in a rock; but they 
coukl not shrink npr murmur at la- 
hours shared by their king. Charles 
slept on a board, if he could not ob¬ 
tain a< little straw; and, stretched on ji 
tlie ground, in the open air,-during 
the depth of a Norwegian winter, 
liad no. night-covering but a cloak. 
Several soldiers on duty dropped 
down dead with cold; but a glance 
at their king asleep on the snow, or 
performing feats of unconquerable 
liardihood or valour, took from the 
survivors all disposition to complain. 
Having heard of a woman named 
Jane Dottar, in Scania, who had 
lived several months without any nou¬ 
rishment hut water, Charles resolved 
to try how long he could endure.to¬ 
tal abstinence from food. He lasted 
five days without eating or thinking, 
and on the sixth, rode two leagues 
to the tent of the Prince of Hesse, 
his brother-in-law, where he ate 
heartily, without suffering any in¬ 
convenience from want of sustenance, 
or from repletion. He was fonr.-d 
for extremes, corporeal and mental. 


DK. JOHNSON. 

The comprehensive understanding 
of De. Samuel Johnson embraced 
all subjects, and threw light on each. 
When in the Highlands he v was dri¬ 
ven by contrary tides to the house 
of a gentleman on the coast. A 
large company happened to be as¬ 
sembled; and Mrs. C, feared the 
doctor-would be incommoded by the 


convivial mirth of the gentlemen and 
the dancing of the junior guests. In 
the course of the evening she took 
occasion to express how much plea¬ 
sure she felt in being honoured with 
Dr. Johnson’s presence, but regret¬ 
ted the ga v bustle around him, which 
she feared could not be agreeable. 
“ Madam,” replied the colossus of 
literature, " it is in large parties we 
find the quintessence of society. A 
I large table, covered with various 
dishes, allows every man to gratify 
his palate; and in a numerous assem¬ 
blage of age and youth, we shall not 
search in vain for some intellectual 
companionship. In large parties 
there is a freedom never to be found 
in a small company; and, madam, ii 
is economical to fill your dining-hat! 
with guests. The same fire, the 
same lights, and nearly the same at¬ 
tendance, will suffice. An entertain¬ 
ment provided for sixteen persons 
will answer for two dozen, and so on 
In an increasing ratio. If you would 
only kill time, subdivide your visit- 
| ors, and have a few in turns; but if 
: vou wish for maintaining social in- 
tcreourse at the least possible ex- 
jknisc, and with the highest zest, 
j make large parties when circumstan¬ 
ces render it convenient. I delight 
in seeing happy laces, and those are 
I chiefly to be observed in the ease 
| and gaiety of large companies: I 
i use the term Irtr'j-e in the common 

I _ 

j acceptation, which means as many 
persons as a room or tables can re¬ 
ceive.” 


! HALT. AND ICE IN THE EAST INDIES. 

| Heync informs us of the singular 
fact, that in the district of the My¬ 
sore, hail falls only in the hottest sea¬ 
sons, and thou in pieces of the weight 
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of half an ounce., Masses of ; im 7 
mense size are said to have fallen 
from the clouds at different periods; 
but there is one instance upon re¬ 
cord, and it is besides confirmed by 
the testimony of a gentleman of the 
greatest respectability, and high in 
the civil service of the Hon. East 
India Company, of a piece, that in 
the latter part of Tippoo Sultan’s 
reign fell near Seringapatam, of the 
size of an elephant. The report 
given of it by Tippoo’s officers was, 
that it had the effect of fire on the 
skin of those who touched it—a com¬ 
parison naturally made by persons 
ignorant of the sensation of extreme 
cold—and that two days elapsed be¬ 
fore it was entirely dissolved, during 
which time it exhaled such a stench, 
as to prevent persons approaching it. 


CAXHEItlNXi OF RU8SIA ANJ> VGETAJllEi 

Catherine of Russia once *«nt to 
Voltaire an ivory box; turned by her¬ 
self. This present imparted a happy 
idea to the poet. Having taken a 
few lessons from his niece, he sent 
to the empress, in return, a pair of 
white silk stockings, knitted by him* 
self, and accompanied with an epis¬ 
tle, in which the celebrated poet in¬ 
formed the sovereign, that having 
received from her a present of a piece 
of man’s work performed by a wo¬ 
man, he solicited her majesty to ac¬ 
cept from him a piece of woman’s 
work produced by the hands of a 
man. It would have been a curious 
exhibition to a visitor at Ferney* to 
behold Voltaire knitting stockings. 
But did not Hercules use the distaff 
at the feet of Omphale ? 


GAELIC RELICS. 

No. VI. 

TIIK SONG OF THE HALT, CAMPA NA AIT.LACII, 

7b the Muiitie, Aigeantaciia, the high-minded; and her Spouse, Aillach na 
Lochlanach, the handsome Dane. 


In early infancy Aillach na Loch- i 
lanach, or the handsome Dane, was 
captured by a Scandinavian pirate, j 
when on his passage to be fostered 1 
in the castle of Amus na luip, chief- J 
tain of the clan Macallister. Amus j 
na luip, as in duty hound, raised an j 
armament of his friends, his kinsmen, J 
and vassals, to liberate his intended 
dalt; but a giantess of Loehlin, or 
Denmark, concealed the child, and 
not until his fourth expedition did 
Amus na luip succeed in restoring 
him to his own country. As he was 
reared so many years in Loehlin, he 
got the cognomen of Lochlanach, osr 
the Dane, from winch epithet pro¬ 
ceeded the name of Maclochlan, our 

. * - ' A ' 


hero being their primogenitor and 
chief. It is to be observed, that in 
his wars with Loehlin, Aillach spared 
the race of his gigantic nurse. The 
son of Amus na luip was fostered in 
the castle of Aillach at the same 
time with Maol Challum na Liom- 
liaed, chief of the clan Lamont; and 
Campa na Eillach, ancestor of the 
Countess of Uxbridge and Lady 
Tullamore, the most illustrious of all 
the knights sent forth to the holy 
wars from St. Columba. A terrible 
pestilence desolated die land while 
Aillach is engaged in redressing the 
wrongs of Mona, or the Isle of Man. 
The parent sand kinsmen of the dolts 
are victims.to disease, and. strangers 
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seize their inheritance. When Ail¬ 
lach returns, he motes allthe friends 1 
and the forces he could array, to ex- 
pel the 'usurpers; but he and his 
people areoverwhelmed by the ** wild 
wares,” and the usurpers employ i 
ruffians |o carry off the three boys, 1 
who are brought up at St. Columba j < 
in ignorance of tl^eir rights; but the j« 
ghost of Aillach appears to his spouse j' 
Aigeantacha, and sends her to “ en- j1 
kindle in their souls the flame of ; 1 
fathers that turned the tide of bat- , 1 
ties.” Aigeantacha Clancolla is daugh¬ 
ter to the lord of the Isles, and the ' 
most distinguished heroine of her 
generation. j 

As two streams from the topmost 
crag of a pine-crested precipice send 
fortfeli lovely sound, while sparkling 
in the beams of noon, they hasten 
to meet in broad winding light through 
sloping glens; so the fame of the 
dauntless in soul, the fame of Ail¬ 
lach and Aigeantacha, shall roll in 
brightness to after-times. Aillacb na 
Lochlanach! four seasons did Amus 
na luip lead his powers to deliver 
thee from the land of snow. Thrice 
he failed; for the giantess hid thee 
in caves of nameless incantation, and 
swift were thy steps ere the friend of 
thy infancy restored thee to the 
green-headed hills of Argathela. The 
breast of a giantess reared thee to 
stature above all the sons of Alba or I 
Lochlin; and high soared thy fame 1 
over all, except the knights of the 
Holy War, gifted with powers above 
the powers of man! j 

Aigeantacha! of the raee of clan 
Colla, lords of the Green Isle, in 
stateliness' and beauty unmatched 
among virgins, heroes from sea to 
sea sought the maid; and Cealgoire, 
prince of .-the Firbolg, -swore to pos¬ 
sess.ihe. star of Way, or die. To 


the lofty halls of Finlagan came the 
crafty suitor, with smooth words of 
peace to the stripling chief Urrain, 
the brother of Aigeantacha. Aillach 
trained the youth to war with the 
swift-footed wanderers of the wilds, 
and with Cealgoire they wake the 
dawn on a hill of roes. Aigeanta¬ 
cha was there with two daughters of 
the bow, for she could not rest in 
her bower since Dialtin from Jura, 

■ beneath a mist-girdled moon, would 
j have forced her to his white-sailed 
war-bark. He had dragged her 
from the grasp of her weeping dam¬ 
sels to a long gallery, when Aillach, 

1 single and unarmed, came singing a 
boat-song, after knocking dotvn the 
basking seals on a distant beach. 
Snatching a poleaxe from a follower 
of Dialtin, he mowed down the foe 
on every side,r, as dry grass before 
a whirlwind. Aillach loved Aigean¬ 
tacha as his fame, and the lightning 
of liis full dark eye had entered her 
fair bosom. They feared not the 
cold proud regards of Cealgoire, 
and the boast of Islay believed her¬ 
self safe when Dialtin groaned in 
death from the stroke of Aillach. 

“ Aigeantacha,” said Cealgoire, 
“ unerring is thy feathered shaft, 
and three dun-sided mothers, with 
their fawns and branchy - headed 
mates, are following the grassy course 
| of a brook, which, from the grey 
j rocks to the west, shall soon leap 
into the far-spreading main.” 

The hunters attend, with daugh- 
j ters of the chase, to wateh the steps 
of the deer, when they should bend 
their graceful necks to quaff the liv¬ 
ing stream. From a creek spring 
the crowding Firboig. They stretch 
their brawny arms to seize Aigean¬ 
tacha; but as a sweeping cloud, the 
spear of Aillach darkens their pride. 



* W) T#h''sWfWK h* 1»A A*tfcA£K;' 
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it torrent, they-fall along the ehdre. 1: 
Cealgoire Hfts hw lartee'’ td'pkfiftthe 
side of Aillach, eldsely engaged’in 
the fight with his people, lad Af- 
geantaeha from her crooked yew 
sends death to his heart. 

" In rage the Firbolg will return 

o o j 

to avenge the tail of Cealgoire,” said ' 
Aillach. “ Urrain, hero of the future < 
battles, a light skiff hoimding over 
the waves, Bhall summon the Vassals 
of Aillach to join the warriors of 
Islay, a«d the Firbolg shall be dis¬ 
pelled as passing vapours before as¬ 
cending day.” 

“ My steel is new to v'ar,” said 
Urrain, “ but my soul is lire. I burn 
to flash over the foe.” 

“ The foe will strive to despoil Fin- 
lagan of the beam of beauty,” said 
Aillach i “let her be the spouse of 
Aillach, that he may leave her safe 
with the holy prior of Oran say, the 
brother of his graudsire. The ghost¬ 
ly father of Islay may bless us this 
present hour.” j 

“ Aigeantaclm will be the spouse | 
of A illach,” said the heroine, shad¬ 
ing with her heavy locks the blushes 
of love on her checks; “ but never ! 
si util ahe part from him on a field of i 
spears. The daughters of elan Celia r 
know not the little soul of fear. Vfar 
is their joy. Side by side, Aillach 
and Aigeantaeha shall tread the path 
of fiune.” 

Side by side, Aillach and Ai- 
geantacha subdued die Firbolg in 
Islay, ftml amidst their own plains of 
rich 1 pasture fin- the'lowing mothers 
ofihilky streams. Side by side they 
scattered the hosts of Locklin, and 
pursued them to their fro*eh coasts. 
They carried death to the hills and 
valleys of the north; btitf spared’the* ‘ 
offspring of the giantess, whq, iifthc 


:witlrthe love of mimm Fivun ftcT bo- 
sotn'lie drew trt him seif 1 the strength' 

! of seven‘Jfteft; she 'irad’rtpewftofefim 
j lrkkten storeso# wisdom to healthe 
! wounds of the brave, end tortoise 
i from a cout h of auffbring tj^e prison- 
jersof disease. The giantess braced , 
j the arm of Aillacb, to overthrow the 
wild bull of the desert, and binding' 
him with thongs, hit? fury crouched 
to the chief, as a dog is humbtetbbO- 
fore his master. The nnwe« ported 
arm of Aillach defeated an ambush 
of men, and scared the monster* of 
a dreary forest, when; with all flte 
branching roots, he tore Up a lofty 
pine, and hurled his dreadful Strokes 
on every head. Aillach and Aigetm- 
taclia rest not in the fame of theifcarly 
deeds, when the Firbolg melted: ha¬ 
lo re the blaze of their valonr, and 
Lochlin fell or fled, deprived of safe¬ 
ty on land or sea. The wide-spread¬ 
ing renown of their might is heard in 
every hall or fortress; for the hero 
and the heroine were shields of the 
j feeble, and their tall hosts lifted' a 
forest of spears to aid the unhappy. 

> hurt were their days of peace; bonds 
of friendship called them to every 
feud; and great were tlreir works, 

! though the sheathed sword hung Un¬ 
moved on their walls. As meteors 
of night break the slumber of Cagles 
amidst their rocky summits, so the 
witch and the wizard in their caverns ■ 
of gloom started with affright from 
Aillach, when the lightning of Hfe 
quick glances shivered- in pieces die 
fettefs "Of enehantmeriti Tlie fog 
Andgkcifttii, With alt the' spirit# of 
eafrtfo, sea, artd air, trambtetFata, 
heave rtf his brtesath; artdday and 
night again ! and‘ ag&itt returned 1 ere * 
they.vetitured’ ttT'klifcabftta&rf b#. 
tween the misty $' light 
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darkness, whan the moon wraps her 
dim face in a mantle of vapours to 
wait the coming mom. All who 
demanded the counsel of wisdom or 
of health, are gathering to the halls 
of Aillach and Aigeantacha. They 
bless the name of Aillach, the seer 
.of times yet remote and leech of 
never-failing balsaips, and Aigean¬ 
tacha, the right hand of kindness. 
She receives the dolts, the sons of 
far-descended chiefs, and the light 
of heroines is fixed and settled as a 
birch of many summers, with all her 
lovely plants springing beneath the 
cover of her leafy branches. Her 
first-boni to life is chasing the thistle¬ 
down in shaggy moors, and another 
high bosom promised higher joy, 
when Aillach is called to redress the 
wrongs of Mona; Aigeantacha is glad 
in the hope of years to come, un¬ 
knowing that pestilence, more dire 
than the rage of steel, or the con¬ 
test of wild waves and winds, has 
poisoned the skies and wasted the 
countries. As streaming heats ■from 
a fenny hollow send quivering rays 
through the silent hour of night, the 
conquerors of many fields and the 
daring rulers of the prow have sunk 
helpless, like new-horn infancy or 
the last decay of age. They strug¬ 
gled against overwhelming disease; 
they raised the drooping head, but 
the faint sickly light is gone; the 
beams of war shine no more. The 
greedy crow clamours over the un¬ 
buried dead, and young eagles tear 
the limbs of men that cut down thou¬ 
sands in the strife of the valiant. The 
parent birds and mountain falcons, 
with sharpened beak and talons and 
flapping wings, are in loud screaming 
fray with wild dogs of the desert; 
while yelling, moaning ghosts mingle 
Vol. II. No. VIII. 


in hail-blasts, on heavy clouds, bran¬ 
dishing in vain their airy weapons to 
scare the prowlers of earth and sky. 

Three chieftains of renown have 
died in the pestilence; their people 
are mouldering near them, or have 
found a grave in the jaws of beasts of 
prey. Strangers have seized the in¬ 
heritance of their sons, the dolts of 
Aillach and Aigeantacha; and the 
usurpers are deaf to the voice of the 
hero, returned with brightened fame 
from the wars of Mona. In haste 
he returned; for, the seer of troubles 
undawned, he crowds every sail and 
plies every oar for Argathela, and. 
speedily again embattles his warriors 
to aid the dolts; but fierce and cruel, 
the spirits of the deep are on the 
side of the spoilers of infancy. 

A mourner sits lonely on the dark 
grey brow of a rock. Her eyes, 
dimmed with tears, are fixed on the 
echoing main. As a reed quaking 
over a marsh, so sail, so restless is 
the decaying frame of Aigeantacha, 
the spouse of Aillach. He sought 
on distant shores the powers of his 
friends to save the dolts from the 
secret arts and open violence of little 
men; but no more shall his stately 
presence gladden the soul of Ills 
spouse; and the children of her bo¬ 
som are gone, and she knows not 
their place of retreat. A dark ship 
came over the tides, and the sleeping 
offspring of the brave are tom from 
the outstretched arms of the muime. 
Bleeding and faint, she traced the 
spoilers; they had felt her steel, and 
they repaid her blows, and pale and 
motionless on a bank of die soft- 
voiced river she lies, until the spirit 
of the stream revived the heroine 
with water from her dripping locks. 
She lives. Her bards and harpers 

Q 
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are in every land in search of the ( 
dalts; but of them no glimpse ap¬ 
pears, and Aillach, with his men at 
arms, reposes for ever in the oozy 
beds of ocean. White as the morn¬ 
ing mists of heaven, the cheek of Ai- 
geantacha meets the blast. Heedless 
of herself, she feels not the damps of 
night Grief hangs on her soul as 
the darkest cloud of the desert, and 
in sounds mournful and slow she 
sings her notes of sorrow. J 

“ Moon after moon shines lovely 
among her sparkling stars. She hides 
her yellow glimmering beams; the 
stars retire to their caves of mourn¬ 
ing; the vaults of heaven are shaken' 
by thunder, as the war-cry of a thou¬ 
sand heroes awakening the echoes 
from hill to hill, and lightnings dart 
among wreathy fogs to search the 
leafy pride of summer. But the 
storm passes away; the moon walks 
in joy through a blue unruffled sky, 
and starry multitudes twinkle around 
her. So Aigeantacha rejoiced when 
the loity brow of Aillach shone on 
her heart, and the dalts sported by 
her side. But, though moon and 
stars find their places anew, the 
spouse of my soul, the cliildren of my 
bosom, return no more. With the 
glad wildness of deer in their speed, 
how oft have my boys rushed from 
me to chase the hawk in Ills rapid 
flight; yet the lengthened shadows of 
evening gave them back to my aims. 
They now return only in the dreams 
of my lonely nights; I awake in the 
folds of darkness, and the young 
beams of my hope arise not to cheer 
the gloom. Could not their soft- 
blooming infancy move the fierce rul¬ 
ers of the surges to spare them? or 
why did they spare the life of Ai¬ 
geantacha? Her steel was drenched 
in their blood, ambthmigh their lan¬ 


ces pierced the,hand that guided the 
pofrjt, she still lives, a howling gust 
in la leafless forest. Her days are 
wasted in gloom, and her nights are 
steeped in the torrent of grief. Sur¬ 
rounded by the foes of Aillach and 
the foes of the dalts, she must man 
her castle-walls, and hourly prepare 
for sudden danger; but more con-' 
surning is the sorrow that preys in 
secret, while the high look and firm 
step of the heroine maintain in her 
people the fire of their fathers.” 

The skirt of a bright cloud skims 
before the weeping eyes of Aigean¬ 
tacha, and the form of Aillach bends 
over her with glances of love and the 
awful light of valour. But he speaks 
in the weak sounds of a pale watery 
ghost; for in caverns beneath the 
rolling tides are laid the spouse ox' 
Aigeantacha and his warriors. 

** Heroine of many fights,” he said, 
“ the last hope of the mighty in 
arms grow to manhood in sea-gu t 
cells. Let Aigeantacha of the fear¬ 
less soul guide a lone bark to St. 
Columba; let the hands that support¬ 
ed the tender limbs of the infants 
give to their grasp the sword of their 
fathers, and the lips that taught 
them the name of Aillach enkindle 
in their souls the flame of ancestors 
that turned the tide of battles among 
hosts of the valiant. As the shower 
of spring upon the young oaks of a 
hill, so the pride of high descent shall 
rouse new life in the offspring of the 
brave.” 

Aigeantacha finds the dalts in sea¬ 
girt cells. Her words are words of 
love and joy, and the smothered flame 
of their soul blazes in beautiful light. 

Reply the true sons of the mighty 
In arms: 

H No name belongs to us, until a 
name shall be won amidst the din of 
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crashing arnas and ratiJmg paC. : exult in the sword of our fathers 

muime that ventured in alone fcarjt reoervM from her hr nd.” 
to call us to feats of renown shall B. G. 


NATIONAL POLONAISE: 
By F. \V. P. Oginsky, 


This polonaise is offered by the 
publisher to his subscribers as an au¬ 
thentic specimen of die real charac¬ 
ter of die pokeca, composed by a 
Pole, an amateur, forwarded to Mr. 
Ackerinarin from Germany, and, as 
ho presumes, little, if at all, known 
in this country. It was accompanied 
by to anecdote, which, if true, can¬ 
not but greatly enhance the interest 
of the composition.—Oginsky, it is 
stated, was an officer in the Prussian 
service. The charms of the lovely 
Queen of Prussia, whom a feeling 
for the misfortunes of her people 
and die brutal conduct of Buona¬ 


parte consigned to aprer^ture grave, 
had an irresistible effect upon the 
heart of Oginsky. He fell in love, 
a love embittered by a conviction, not 
only of the impossibility of success, 
but of the criminality of his dame. 
In this state of mind, if report speaks 
true, Oginsky presumed to address 
a letter to the wife of his sovereign, 
inclosing this polacca of his compo¬ 
sition, which the queen had a few 
evenings before danced in his pre¬ 
sence, with a grace peculiar to her¬ 
self ; and after having dispatched the 
messenger—blew out bis brains. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 

Vocal Anthology, or the Flow- dix of original music. The whole to 
ers of Song, being a Collection of be completed in eighteen parts, each 
the most beautiful and esteemed part to contain biographical and cri- 
Vocal Music of all Europe , with deal notices relating to its contents. 
English Words; also an Appen- In the part oefore us, we find the 
dix, consisting of original Vocal late Mr. Samuel Wcbbe’s “ Mansion 
Compositions , and a Catalogue of Peace-,” the Scotch air, “ I’ll lay 
raisqnne of the Contents . Part I, my hand down and die," arranged as 
Pri Bs. — (John Gale, Bruton- a duet; “ The Setting Sun” by Hun- 
street, Bond-street.) mel, the German; “ Oh! beware,” by 

The plairof this work is stated at the same author; the well-known air, 
some length in a prefatory notice: it “ The Violet,” by Mozart; a Swiss 
is intended to be the vehicle of a col- “ Ranz des Vaches,” and “ The Bu¬ 
lletin of English, Scotch, Irish, and rial of Sir John }doore,” an original 
"Welch yocal music of decided merit, glee. 

arid to Include also a large propor- This selection upon the whole is 
tion of approved Italian, G&rnjan, good; “ The Setting Sun,’’ by Hira- 
and French songs, with the original jpel, indeed, is a classic composition 
sh words,, natural aSyf* qf i of intense feeling, and of the highest 
various other nations, arid an appen- ■« value as a work of art. The origin 

a 
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Hal glee may be termed respectable 
in its way, without presenting any 
very striking features of ■ thought or 
science. The harmonic arrangement 
of all these pieces is correct and in 
every respect unexceptionable, the 
typographical execution beautiful, 
and the paper excellent. The pub¬ 
lication, therefore, appears to us in 
every respect worthy of the special 
attention of the vocal amateur. 

Since writing the above, we have 
seen two further numbers of the 
“ Vocal Anthology,” fully equal to 
their predecessor in point of selec¬ 
tion and general merit, thus afford¬ 
ing a fair earnest of the proprietor’s 
perseverance in fulfilling his promise. 
Ode to Solitude, a Canzonet, writ¬ 
ten by the Rev. Joseph Dixon, 
composed by Samuel Webbe. Pr. 
Is. (Jd.—(Chappe 1 and Co. New 
Bond-street.) 

A soft and pleasing melody, com¬ 
bining tender feeling with consider¬ 
able correctness of verbal expression. 
The accompaniment is effective and 
properly diversified. Two bars for 
“ Serene” are rather too great a syl¬ 
labic extension; and the part in A b, 
p. 3,1. 1, appears to us to terminate 
rather unsatisfactorily. 

La mia DorabeUa, a favourite Trio 
from the Opera “ Cosi fan tutte 
composed by Mozart; arranged 
for the Pianoforte, with an Intro¬ 
duction, and inscribed to Miss 
Pa ton, by S. Webbe. Pr. 3s .— 
(Clementi and Co.) 

The whole matter of Mozart’s trio 
is introduced in the present arrange¬ 
ment of Mr. Webbe, the successive 
portions of the original bemg separa¬ 
ted by episodical digressions of Mr. 
W.’i inditing, or the authentic parts 
themselves amplified in the shape of 
variation or quick passages: : 4he lat¬ 


ter are generally devised with consi¬ 
derable freedom mid ease of expres¬ 
sion: this is particularly the case in 
the two or three last pages. The 
piece, moreover, presents some cle¬ 
ver features of arrangement, without 
imposing on the performer great ex¬ 
ecutive difficulties. 

A Series efpopular Airs, with Vari¬ 
ations for the Violin, and an Ac¬ 
companiment for a second Violin, 
composed, and dedicated to N. 
Mori, Esq. by James Sanderson. 
Op. 53. Nos. I. to VI. Pr. 3s. 
each.—(Clementi and Co.) 

The pen of Mi\ S. labours with 
unabated zeal in the praiseworthy 
endeavour of securing to the violin 
the rank which it ought to maintain 
among amateurs, but which, unfor¬ 
tunately, it is losing daily. The most 
perfect, the most enchanting instru¬ 
ment, the soul of the orchestra, is 
so unaccountably and wantonly neg¬ 
lected, that a teacher on it can scarce¬ 
ly earn money to find him in strings 
and rosin, unless his violin be taken 
in tow by the universal favourite, 
the piano-forte. The flute, that im¬ 
perfect, ineffective, and often false- 
tuned instrument, has numerous vo¬ 
taries, and frequent supplies of new 
publications, while a composition for 
the violin is not deemed worth a pane 
in a shop-window. Why slight an 
instrument which offers infinite ad¬ 
vantages and resources, which is the 
surest means of forming a delicate 
musical ear, because it compels the. 
player to find the notes of the scale? 
Hence the purest singers - are those 
that have practised the violin; and, 
on that account, it ought to enter 
the course of vocal tuition, not ex¬ 
cepting even females. Many of our 
beat singers have slight faults in their 
intonation, 'which proceed'from the 
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imperfect scale of the piano-forte, 
upon wluch theuvsolfeggi have been 
formed: their “sensible note,” for in* 
stance, is almost invariably too flat, 
&C. No instrument, besides, is bet¬ 
ter calculated to form the singer’s 
taste and invention for passages of 
embellishment. In fact, violin-pas¬ 
saged ought to be^ adopted as the 
models for vocal ftorimenti. The 
nearer the latter approach the cha¬ 
racter of violin-execution, the more 
graceful and perfect they will be 
found to he. 

But to return to Mr. S.’s work, we 
can only say, that in it the student 
on the violin will find a course of 
practical instruction embracing every 
peculiarity and nicety of execution 
or expression. Each number is de¬ 
voted to one theme, with a dozen 
variations in every diversity of style 
deduced from it; the subjects being 
as follow: 

No. I. “ Cease your funning.” 

No. H “ Kiuloeb of Kinlocli." 

No. 3. “ Robin Adair.” 

No. 4. •* Di tanti palpiti.” 

No 6. ” The Highland Laddie.” 

No. 0. “ Auld long sync.” 

As the numerous variations upon 
all these themes are throughout ex¬ 
cellent, it may be deemed invidious 
to notice any preferably. Those up¬ 
on Rossini’s air and upon “ Robin 
Adair,” however, are particular fa¬ 
vourites with us. Mr. S. has care¬ 
fully indicated the most essential fea¬ 
tures of fingering, peculiar shifts, 
particular strings, harmonics, &c.; 
and he has added various other ob¬ 
servations for the student’s guidance, 
so that this work may serve as a, com¬ 
plete .practical code of violin-execu¬ 
tion. We. heartily wish it ah the 
success which it deserves,,. , 

" Anxious by the gliding stream »!’ 
the admired Angling wi*: 


ten by Mist rjQcott, and sung by 
Messrs, Broadburst and Isaacs 
at the Adelphi Theatre; composed 
by James Sanderson. Pr. 2s.-— 
(Blackman, New Bridge-street, 
Southwark,) 

Although the title leads to the 
conclusion that this production is not 
fresh from the campos#r's pen, it 
has not before come under pur no? 
tice, and as we have been highly 
amused with it, we gladly introduce 
it to our readers. Miss Scott has 
very humorously described the un¬ 
profitable delights of piscatorian ama- 
teurship; and Mr. Sanderson has 
been equally successful iu musically 
seizing the comical points of his fair 
poet’s labour. To just as much sci¬ 
entific combination as the calibre of 
the theatre would bear, he has united 
the attractions ^f good flowing me¬ 
lody and apt verbal expression, and 
thus produced a duet, with which 
every body is likely* to be pleased 
and put into good-humour. There 
are two movements, one in -j, and 
the other in ■£. The fun begins at 
“ Hush, &c. I’ve a nibbleand in 
tliis part of the poem Mr. S. has had 
the good fortune, or rather the good 
sense and correct taste, to be infinite¬ 
ly comical, without trenching on mu¬ 
sical vulgarity, a merit the absence 
of which is to be deplored in most 
comic songs on the English stage. 

“ La Iiecreation,” a favourite Po- 
lacca, composed for the Piano¬ 
forte , and respectfully inscribed 
to his Friend Mr. George A. 
Maugham, by James Salmon. Pr* 
2s. — (Blackman, New Bridge- 
street, Southwark.) 

We see no striking novelty in the 
theme of this polacca* but iff pos? 
sesses the essential characteristics of 
this kind of composition?-* grateful 
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steadiness, and a measured vhat$tj? 1 of 
motion. The whole of the super¬ 
structure, too,' whether considered 
with a view to melodic invention or 
treatment, or harmonic coionring, is 
pleasing, and in every sense com¬ 
mendable. The minore presents some 
select harmonic touches, a very sa¬ 
tisfactory distribution of three or 
even four parts among the two hands, 
&c. and the coda is appropriate and 
showy. The whole is very fit for 
the desk of the pupil. 

The Music in Macbeth, composed 
by Matthew Locke, arranged as 
Duets for the Harp and Piano¬ 
forte, with Accompaniments for 
the Flute and Violoncello, ad lib. 
by J. F. Burrowes; Pr. 7s.— 
(Goulding and Co.) 

That a composition of nearly two 
centuries ago should, have maintained 
its footing on the stage to the pre¬ 
sent day, is a phenomenon worthy 
of remark in the history of the sci¬ 
ence, although not a problem of dif¬ 
ficult solution. M. Locke’s strains 
vibrate with a sort of Gothic gran¬ 
deur; he was master of his art. The 
present generation therefore may- 
pride themselves upon having pre¬ 
served a feeling for the simple but 
manly and energetic production of 
an age long gone by, and we should 
be grieved if ever it were laid aside. 

Mr. Burrowes’ arrangement, like 
every thing of this kind which he 
touches, is perfect; it conveys as 
complete an impression of the ori-! 
ginal as the absence of text can ad¬ 
mit of, his judgment having prompt¬ 
ed him not to fritter away the beau¬ 
ties of this venerable monument by 
any encroachment of adventitious 
amplification. 

Select Italian Airs, arranged as 
RemdosfordJie Pianoforte, dedfc 


ceded t& Mtss Sca'brooi ’ by S. 

| F. Rimbault. No. TV. Pr, £s.— 
(Hodsoll.) 

Caraffa’s elegant and highly ori¬ 
ginal air, tc Fra tante angoscie e pal- 
piti,” forms the groundwork of this 
rondo, in which the excellence of the 
subject has no doubt inspired Mr. 
R.’s pen; for the Vondo is uncommon¬ 
ly well contrived, and full of interest 
In giving the theme at the outset, 
Mr. R. we observe, has not had the 
courage to adhere to the very du¬ 
bious harmony of the original, which 
makes nothing of letting chords like 
these, C, 3, .5 and D, 3, 5, succeed 
each other without ceremony. We 
too felt qualms, when we heard for 
the first time Torri sing the air with 
such accompaniment; but we have 
got over our scruples. ’Tis nothing 
when you get used to it. 

Sixth Fantasia, consisting of ihe 
mostfavourite Airs from Rossini's 
celebrated Opera of “ II Barbierc 
di Seviglia,” composed, and or- 
ranged for the Pianoforte, with 
Flute Accompaniment, ad lib. by 
John Purkis. Pr. 3s.—(Hodsoll.) 

Like the five prior operatic 41 Fan¬ 
tasias” of Mr. Purkis, the present 
publication presents a very small 
quantum of fantasy-work of his own 
inditing. Its attraction consists in 
the neat concatenation of a certain 
number of the best airs in the opera, 
a little amplification here and there, 

! and a very effective harmonic treat¬ 
ment. All this is perhaps so much 
the better; the performer has more 
of RosSini, and lessofPurkis. This 
is far from being meant is a personal 
reflection. It was Mr. P.’s object 
to do -precisely what he has done, 
and Vte doubt whether it Could have 
(been dobe inore ttn^dhe. 
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Only the title “ Fantasia” some¬ 
what inapplicable. 

Paer's admired Overture to Leo- 
nore, arranged for the Piano¬ 
forte, with Accompaniments for a 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, ad i 
lib. by S. F. Rimbault. Pi*. 3s.; 
without Accompaniments, 2s.— 
(Ilodsoll, High-Holborn.) 

This is an overture of great merit, 
and of very striking effect. It pre- j 
sents none of the tricks and manner- j 
isms of Rossini’s compositions of this j 
class, but is written in a classic style 
throughout. The arrangement is 
unexceptionable. 

Shields admired Air, “ What are the 
boasted joys of love,” from the 
Opera of u The Prophet ,” arrang¬ 
ed with Variations for the Piano¬ 
forte and Flute, by S. F. Rim- 
► bault. Pr. 2s.—(Hodsoll, High- ■ 
Holbom.) 

The subject possesses all the sweet 
simplicity which distinguishes Mr. 
Shield’s writings; but the absence of 
a second strain forms a drawback to 
the interest of the variations, which, 
without offering any thing deviating 
from the usual routine of variation- 
making, are fluent, neat, and every¬ 
way satisfactory. The flute, although 
not indispensable, has very effective 
duties to discharge. ! 

“ Ode to the Bark,” written by 
ffarry Sioe Van Dyk, Esq. and ‘ 
adapted to a celebrated Waits ,! 
with an Accompaniment for the | 
Pianoforte, by John Barnett. Pr. i 

2 s. ! 

Mr. Barnett’s merit consists in fit- 
ting a couple of very interesting stan¬ 
zas to a well-known excellent German 
waltz, and arrangi«g,tlve accompani¬ 
ment, Bptb these tasks have, up¬ 
on the, whole, been satisfactorily ao- 
complished; and., the 


erne or two exceptions, sing smoothly: 

J “ ro. .. ♦ sSs and,” I and the like, 
sounds awkwardlyi In the accompa¬ 
niment a little more variety and ima¬ 
ginative freedom would have added 
to the interest. 

“ County Guy,” the Words from 
“ Quentin Durward,” composed, 
and respectfully dedicated to Miss 
Stephens, by Robert Beale. Pr. 
Is. 6d.—(C. Gerock, Comhill.) 

A pretty little ballad, regular in 
measure and rhythm. The ideas 
possess a due degree of intelligible 
expression, and they proceed in pro¬ 
per connection, with a certain fresh¬ 
ness which cannot fail to please. 

QUADRILLES. 

Among the numerous collections 
of dances of this description, we feel 
warranted in briefly noticing the fol¬ 
lowing: * 

La Danse, a favourite Set of Qua . 
drillcs, composed and arranged 
for the Pianoforte , and respect¬ 
fully dedicated to the Lady Tich- 
borne, by II. C. Nixon. Pr, 3s .—■ 
(Rutter and M'Carthy, New Bond- 
street.) 

A Selection of the most admired 
Quadrilles, with their proper Fi¬ 
gures, in French and Fnglish, ar¬ 
ranged for the Pianoforte, Harp, 
or Violin. Set 6. Pr. 2s.—(Hod- 
soli; High-Holborn.) 

The Second Set of Psychean Qua¬ 
drilles, composed, and dedicated 
to the Right Hon. the Countess 
Cooper, by.R. Topliff. Pr. 3s.— 
(Toplift) Castle-street, Holbom.) 
In all these the figures are sub¬ 
joined; those of Mr. TopHfF appear 
to be the most recherchees; and, in 
point of musical attraction, this gen- 
tleman's boob and that of Mr. Nixon 
l ate aIso 4 deaerwng J of some attention. 
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EXHIBITION IN WATER-COLOURS, 


The Society of Painters In Water- 
Colours have re-opeued - their new 
Gallery in Pall - Mall East, with a 
splendid collection of drawings in 
their exclusive and highly 'finished de¬ 
partment of the fine arts. Desirous 
of affording, to use their own words, 
“ a fair and diversified view of the 
art which they cultivate/’ they have 
m the present Exhibition introduced 
the works of several persons who 
have never been connected with their 
institution, and have placed in one 
view before the British public some 
of the finest works of their own bo¬ 
dy dtliing the first seventeen years 
of their incorporation, together with 
those of others who* have rendered 
themselves deservedly eminent in a 
branch of art, which, by the united la- 
bcmWsOf our artists, has been brought 
to unrivalled perfection amongst us. 
The effect of such an Exhibition up¬ 
on the taste of the public, and more 
particularly upon the youth of the 
community, so generally engaged in 
.the exercise of this delightful and 
most beneficial study, as a mere 
braneh'of education, cannot he too 

- highly appreciated. " Nothing,” said 

- Sir Joshua Reynolds, " is denied to 
well-directed industrythere is the 
illustration of that precept in the 

-progress of water-colour drawing 
#otn lls crade artd earlier efforts of 
dry imitation, to that freedom of touch 
and cleamesls of tint, which, in some 
instances^ rivalling, and in others ex- 
ceedfeg, the powers and effect of 
oil-psfinting, establish a distinctive 
ttariie and character to this interest¬ 
ing branch of art. 1 « t’ ; 

Among those illustrious persons 


ages who'Tiaye, Contributed works 
from their galleries to eoricU this 
collection, his Majesty holds, as lie 
always does jn the eiilightpijed^pa¬ 
tronage of art, die highest place. 
The King's gracious effort# f have 
been followed up by the Duke bf 
Argyle, the Marqmsses of Stafford 
and Hertford, the Earls Of Carlisle, 
Lonsdale, Essex, and BrdWrilow, to¬ 
gether with a considerable number of 
the highest patrons of art,' who hftVe 
evinced the utmost desire to promote 
the object of die society.' ’ ' 

The greater part of the -drawings 
represent landscape-scehoryjand^he 
dearness <rf tint and transpanehCyof 
colour in many of them, convey’tire- * 
markable fidelity to the local Views. 
The following are among the : mbst 
striking works hi the Exhibiting'??* 
Tivoli.-^3. M. W. Turner, ft. Av 
A splendid work for cekioritigasid 
drawing, for the repose and richness 
of Italian scenery, in fact for every 
thing which constitutes perfection In 
this branch of art. 

Tomb of Lovis Rohmrt, Standard- 
Bearer to Henry V. Westminster 
Abbey.— F. Nash. 7. 

A very good architectural drawing, 
in a suitable solemnity of tofae, mi¬ 
nutely representing the Gothic isculp- 
ture of this elaborately executed tomb. 

A North-Country Fear.*** . 

L, Clennell. - ' • 
This drawing exhibits a good deal 
of rttrtic character; weH edtnposed, 
and ? exe dated With Spirit hndiarihour. 

-J#-4* 

<>tJ >• / W^Westafi, ~ t£j 
■ Thvie&ifciy la Very bie^«tiful,'aBd 
the colouring thVkiigho&t Iwk mtSfious. 
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Twilight.~G. F. RohMrtf., : and accuracy. It is altogether a fi- 

There is a grandeur and solemni- nished and most interesting work, 
ty of effect in this work which Is The Indiatnan Ashore is in an equal 
highly creditable to the artist; itfhas tone Of grand composition, 
a repose which charms the eye, and livening.~~Q. Barret. 


strikingly illustrates the lines of the | 
poet: • ■ j 

• * The West yet glimmer* with some ctrrnki 

of day: ■ • 

Natr syars the i“l*d traveller space, 

. To gain the timely inn.” 

Coast of Sussex, Pushing off a 

JBoat to a Vessel in Distress. — -J. 

Cristall. 

This drawing is hung next the pre¬ 
ceding one, to the style of which it 
is, from the nature of the subject, a 
complete contrast. The earnest and 
fixed expression and gesture, die re¬ 
solution and spirit, developed in the 
portraiture of the two boatmen who 

• espy the vessel from the shore, and 
appear to superintend the launching 
of the. boat to assist her in the storm, 
are in the liighest degree characteris¬ 
tic of our mariners, and their hardy 
and perilous occupation. This artist 
has several oilier drawings in this 
collection; they ore chiefly descrip¬ 
tive of the plainness and simplicity of 
rustic character, and are interesting 
for the truth of nature which attach¬ 
es to them. In the Daphne and 
Apollo there is also a good poetic 
feeling: the execution is very clever. 

Near Lincoln. — P. Dewin t. 

There is a pleasing clearness of 
tone in this drawing, which reflects 
great credit upon the artist. He has 
others in the same style in the Exhi¬ 
bition, particularly the Stacking Hay. 

An Indiuman. —S. Prout. 

A fine depth of tone and grandeur 
of effect distinguish this drawing; 
the bustle. and roeehatosm of th^ 
scena.are described wiihgreafc fbrc$ 

- tllfoi .VflL -<• » V •: m* > 


A very beoutifiil drawing: die 
same merit belongs to die drawing 
of Barms Common: they are pure 
and delicate representations of a 
calm and serene atmosphere. 

The Michaelmas Dimer .— 

J. Holmes. 

This drawing is from his Majesty’s 
collection, and is a very clever re¬ 
presentation of the dismay around a 
family-table, during the desperate at¬ 
tempt of a novice to dissect that dish 
which is the horror of all bad carvers 
—a goose. There is so much of 
real character in the expression of 
die figures, diat we feel no disposi¬ 
tion to cavil aPa little faulty colour¬ 
ing. The Spoiled Dimer possesses 
the same characteristic merit. 
Brougham Castle, Westmoreland .— 
Copley Fielding. 

A clear and agreeable landscape; 
die distance well kept, and the co¬ 
louring harmonious. One of a num¬ 
ber of good drawings by die same 
artist in diis Exhibition, the Sunset, 
is a particularly fine production. 

A Plat-School. —T. Uwins. 

The expression of the mistress is 
excellent, and the juvenile bustle is 
natural. 

Lincoln. —A. Pugin. 

A clear add fine drawing, and a 
perfect style of colouring from na¬ 
ture. 

Scene in Cumberland. —R. R. 
Reinagle, R. A. 

A soft and agreeable view, in a ve¬ 
ry harmonious tone of colouring. 
Others equally good, m dreroorofroin 
Mr. Reinagle's pencil. The Quite, 

i. >rv'-R ,j j’ •* s A 
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Afternoon, : U a due drawing. The 

Ruins in Calabria also ’ in a high 
class of art. 

Boys disputing over their Day's 
iSport. —T. Heaphy. 

This drawing is remarkable for 
the lively and appropriate expression 
of the figures, winch is arch and 
humorous. 

Deer. —It. Hills. 

A beautiful little drawing in Mr. 
Hills’ peculiar style of simple and 
pleasing execution. An Interior has 
also great merit. 

The Logicians Effigy. —H. Richter. 

A good closet scene, illustrative of 
the disputes upon the old dogmas of 
the schools. The features of the 
disputants are admirably pourtrayed. 
The most intense logician that ever 
gloried in controversy could not de¬ 
sire to see his zeal and perseverance 
more strikingly recorded. The De¬ 
dication is also a vigorous effort. 
Moel Shabod, North Wales.— 
J. Glover. 

This drawing is in Mr. Glover’s 
best style: the a&rial effect is uncom¬ 
monly finished. He is equally suc¬ 
cessful in other drawings which en¬ 
rich. this collection. 


Epicures.—3‘. Stephartoff. 

« Fill the bowl with rosy wine. 

Around our temples coses twine; 

Let’s banish btrt’ness, banish sorrow: 

To the god* belongs to-morrow.” 

The artist has given in this draw¬ 
ing those brilliant touches of colour¬ 
ing, and gay dashes of individual ex¬ 
pression, which predominate in bis 
best works. * 

Chapter-House of Christ Church. 
—Interior of New College Cha¬ 
pel, Oxford. —F. Mackenzie. 

For effect and drawing, these are 
fine examples of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
superior skill in the architectural de¬ 
partment of his art. These, and seve¬ 
ral others by the same artist in the 
gallery, were made for Mr. Acker- 
mann's Histories of Oxford, of Cam¬ 
bridge, and of the Public Schools. 

There are several other works of 
great merit in this collection, which 
we regret our limits preclude us from 
minutely particularizing. Among 
them are several by Messrs. Ilavell, 
Girtin, Varley, Cox, Hash, Gandy, 
and other artists, whose taste and 
professional talent have been long 
acknowledged by the lovers of the 
fine arts. 
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P/VKNTNG DKKSS. 

Drkss of pink crepe, ornament¬ 
ed with silk spots: the corsage is 
made plain and cut bias, and trim¬ 
med round the bust with triple leaves 
of watered gros de Naples: short 
full, sleeve of corded bands, inter¬ 
woven with similar leaves. The cor¬ 
sage and skirt are set in a cOrded 
band, ibid fasten behind. Th6 skirt 


is trimmed with two rows of watered 
gros de Naples, separated into regu¬ 
lar divisions at top and bottom, edged 
with cord, and drawn with a little 
fulness in the centre; a rouleau of 
Watered gros de Naples at the bot¬ 
tom of the dress, which is from' Miss 
Pierpolnt. BaUasteroa hat of tulle ; 
the front is turiied 'up/ add 'edged 
irith \vhitfe satin 'and 



















GENERAL Or.SERY^OSf ON .^AS-ipON AND DRESS. l&l 

and ornamented with two aatip rou- itt embe?seJI r .^:oW, apd fastened by 
leaus, abogt half ap inchapazt: on cameo^snaps.' White kicl. gloves, 
the left side the front k cut /open trimmed and tied lit the elbow. Ivory 
and trimmed) which gives a light fan, and white satin shoes, 
and pretty effect The crown has a r —*— 

waved circular top, with three satin general observations on fashion 
rouleaus waving vouhd it: on the left AND dress. 

side is a full plume of blue and Muslin high, dresses made in the 
white ostrich feathers, with a small pelisse style, and worn with a light 
plume of maraboufs. Necklace, ear- scarf, are now very general in morn- 
rings, and bracelets, of pink topaz, ing dress. Silk pelisses, though not 
White kid gloves, and white satin so predominant, are not, however* 


shoes sandalled. 

BALL DRESS. 

Dress of blue tulle: the corsage 
round, and moderately high; full in 
the back and front, and confined 
round the bosom with a band of sa¬ 
tin folds and tulle: beneath is a 
wreath composed of floss silk, satin, 
and blond. Short full sleeve of tulle, 
set in a corded band, and ornamented 
with floss silk leaves of the mountain 
ash, and triangular trimmings of satin 
edged with narrow blond: satin band 
with corded edges round the waist: 
the bow behind formed of small 
pointed leaves, corded and edged 
with blond. A wadded satin hem 
at the bottom of the skirt, which is 
made long, and indicates an inclina¬ 
tion of resuming the train, which 
gives grace and elegance to the fi¬ 
gure, and is particularly appropriate 
to full dress, except for the ball¬ 
room. Above the hem is an orna¬ 
mented wave of floss silk, satin, and 
tulle, from which a branch or scroll 
rises, supporting three circular fancy 
flowers. Brussels lace scarf. The 
hair is dressed oL la Grecque, but ott 
namented with Milanese pins of gold* 
witlv heads of imitative turquoiseon 
each side i$ a ball of the same, and 
a second pending fr om the left, bfeckr 
lace and ear-rgigs of 


exploded; they continue to be made 
in a plain style, and have seldom any 
other trimming than a cording of sa¬ 
tin, or of the material of the pelisse 
round the edge. Leghorn bonnet* 
of the cottage shape, small and close, 
arc most in favour with those dresses; 
but we have seen on some elegantes. 
white cambric muslin capotes, which, 
with high dresses of the same ma¬ 
terial, have a neat and appropriate 
effect: these capotes have no trim¬ 
ming, and are usually worn with a 
veil. 

We have remarked little variation 
in carriage or promenade costume: 
one pelisse, however, struck us as 
being novel and elegant; it is com¬ 
posed of white bourre de sole: the 
trimming consists of a wreath of moss 
roses entwined with myrtle round 
the bottom and up the fronts. The 
waist is the usual length; the back 
plain, and very narrow at the bot¬ 
tom: the hips are ornamented with 
lozenges of wrought silk. Tight 
long sleeve, finished at the bottom 
by satin folds: the epaulette is a 
mixture of satin and blond disposed 
in the lozenge style. A double, fall 
of blond, with a heading of the same 
material, which stands up round the 
(firoat* supplies the place of a collar. 
, Among the pew carriage bonnets, 
^fLjftaye, seen r seme composed of a 

' ft, 2 
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mixture of blond net and ruban tfe deal worn fop social evening- parties, 
pkttties. The ertrtyhis rather low; trimmedwithcplQured ribbon®. These 
the ferim small, rounded at the cor- trimmings are either mosaic, or else 
ners, bent a little in the middle, but they consist of am intermixture of 
forming rather a scollop than a point, ribbon and embroidery, -or the rib- 
The ribbons are disposed in bias bon is intermixed with flounces or 
rows, and the blond laid full between. bouiUonne, and disposed in crescents," 
The edge of the brim is .fiuished by bows, or rosettes. 
a very light trimming of blond inter- The materials of full dress l«i«e 
sected with small roses, and a bou- not varied since lajst month. -We 
quet of intermingled roses and jes- have seen some, failures* gowns of> 
samtne ornaments the crown. tulle trimmed with flowers and b»*et 

The corsage en blouse begins to of white satin, intermixed with beads: 
he adopted in dinner dress: it is the bodies of these gowns were white 
made in a manner very becoming to satin, the front richly embroidered 
tlie shape, having little fulness, and in beads, and the sleeve an inter- 
that principally at the bottom of the mixture of white satin, beads, and 
waist. The upper part of the bust tulle. Head-dresses en cheveux are 
is embroidered; and the half-sleeve, still more prevalent than last month, 
generally in the form of a wing, con- The hair is generally adorned with 
siets also of three rows of embroi- flowers, except for those very grand 
dery. It is almost needless to ob- parties in which our fair fashionables 
serve, that it is only muslin dresses consider it necessary to display their 
that are made in this manner. The jewels. 

skirts are trimmed with either floun- Fashionable colours are, rose co- 
ces, tucks, or embroidery. Gros lour, evening primrose, apple-blos- 
d'efe, poplin, and white bareges are som, blue, straw colour, and grass- , 
as much in favour as muslin for din- green, 
ner dress. Clear muslin is a good 

FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 

Pams, Juno 18. bare; a muslin trimming, small plaited, 

My dear Sophia, finishes the collar. The cmnture is 

Ouit walking dress is at pre- always of muslin, and is fastened in 
sent very light and varied. Cambric front with a gold or steel buckle, 
muslin robes, made something in the This kind of robe is usually worn 
redingote style, are much in favour: without any,shawl or scarf, 
they are ornamented with a row of The most fashionable among Ihe 
buttons up the front, and have three j coloured dresses are those made of 
tucks at each side and round the the muslin called a la lanipe merveil- 
bottom of the skirt. The long sleeve' lewse jrom the figures on the ground 
is rather wide;, it i$ confined pt.thefir resembling at* antique lamp. Tim 
wrist by a band and button: a triple trimmin^s.-of t ,$»es& robes.are gene*- 
pelerine falls below the shoulders: rallya deep Jnsomem-• 

the collar is very deep^hut ft /fdls ^tance^ l they r are.jypin? * 

over ifi fhepecl^ .feayip^ VkwMtlto*' - 
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correspond in colour -Wife (be robe. 
The OHtrt of the spencer is orna¬ 
mented with bands placed hi (he 
detni-loeenge style; it fastens be¬ 
hind, and harno collar, but is worn 
with a falfing’ ohe of embroidered 
net’Or muslin. 

The blouse is fashionable both in 
white and ccilourefl muslin; but in 
the'latter the robe blouse is more 
wbrnt it ife trimmed with three rows 
of toques round the bottom of the 
skirt. The sleCte is tight, and fi¬ 
nished al the hand by a row of 
cdqttes ,and the epaulette corresponds. ’ 
Light borage scarfs, lace pelerines, 
and lace scarfs continue to be the 
fashionable envelopes. 

Leghorh, gauze, crape, cotton- 
.strftw, rice-straw, various kinds of 
transparent gafize, and sparterie , are 
the materials For bonnets. Spaitcrie 
is a kind of willow’, which, though it 
has been used for some seasons past, 
has not till now been considered sis 
very fashionable. The newest style 
of trimming for chapeaux is a co¬ 
cat He en ai/es de moulin: it consists 
of four bows; if the chapeau is of 
sparterie, the cockade is of the same 
material, or of gauze bordered with 
straw-plait, or else of satin of two 
colours. 

Many hats are trimmed only with 
white gauze puffed across the crown, 
and disposed in a large knot in front. 
Feathers are very little used, but 
flowers are still very fashionable; not, 
however, so much so as the cocardes 
en diidO do motditu 


m 

£>mne* dress, and even full dress* 
is at present chie% distinguished by 
its simplicity: muslin is predominant 
in both | and the blouse is also more 
in favour than any other kind of robe. 
Clear muslin blouses, embroidered in 
worsted, are worn by our most dis¬ 
tinguished elegantes; there is usually 
a mixture of two colours in the trim¬ 
ming, as rose and green, lilac and 
green, and citron and green: tlio 
ceinture is a broad ribbon to corre¬ 
spond with the dress. The blouses 
of some fashionables are embroidered 
in deep blue, without any mixture of 
any other colour, and tins is called 
the English style. 

If the dress is not muslin, it is ei¬ 
ther white bareges or gros deti, 
trimmed with small rouleaus of satin 
disposed in lozenges or serpentine 
wreaths, or else blond flounces head¬ 
ed with large rouleaus of satin.—A 
considerable alteration has taken 
place in the manner of dressing the 
hair: the thick heavy curls which 
nearly covered the forehead have 
given place to light ringlets, that fail 
low on the temples, and are suffici¬ 
ently parted in front to display the 
beauty of th^forehead and eyebrows. 
The hind hair is partly braided round 
the head, and partly fastened up in 
a large knot behind. 

Fashionable colours are, deep rose 
colour, violet, reseda, azure* slate 
colour, citron, and grey. Adieu, 
dear Sophia! Always your 

Eupocia. 
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by 134; and it will bo ready fop* dafivery 
to subscribers early m 18*2 4. The henttn., 
fit conferred by Dr* Jtuner's discovery is 
not confined to any particular nation, but 
extends te every region of tl>e globe. It 
is expected that the demand for this me¬ 
morial of the deceased philanthropist will 
be commensurate with the respect and 
gratitude universally felt lor him in every 
country to which the knowledge of vac- 
rtnation Ivas spread; and it would there¬ 
fore be advisable for those who wish to 
secure fine impressions, to transmit their 
names as speedily as possible to the pub- 
fisher* 

' The next portion of The Woi Id in Mi¬ 
niature will contain Japan, in one volume, 
with twenty engravings, which will ap¬ 
pear on the 1st of September. 

Mr. Julius Klaproth, a gentleman dis¬ 
tinguished for bis acquaintance with the 
Chinese language and literature, is pre¬ 
paring for publication in two i to. vo¬ 
lumes, A Geographical, Statistical, uml 
Historical Description of China and its 
Dependencies. The author accompanied 
the Uussian embassy destined for Pekin 
in 1805 mid 6, when he collected a mass 
of interesting materials relative to China, 
including a considerable collection of 
Chinese books, among which was the 
General Description of the Empire, pub¬ 
lished under the imperial authority. He 
will lie careful to exclude from his work 
every thing not derived from an autlien- 
tic source, and in the execution he intends 
to follow as his model, the excellent De¬ 
scription of India fay Mr. Hamilton. 

A globe on a new principle, which par¬ 
ticularly recommends itself for die pur¬ 
pose of instruction, has recently been 
constructed by Mr. C. W. Kummer of 
Berlin. It is called a Projecting Globe, 
because the land is represented in & re- 
lievov more or less heigh, according to the 
natural elevation of the different coun¬ 
tries. The watM* nxo also distinguish- 
ed from the land by diets eofourt and 
mm hi motaSses, glaciers, fflte pa- 1 ' ' 

* hr i6*v tuui other varieties htitW solid. 


parts of ^|ie globe, arc denoted in a si¬ 
milar manner. These projecting globes 
are made of two sizjes, lfa inches and 116 
inches in diameter. They are of differ¬ 
ent prices, according as they have the 
names marked upon them or not, and 
may be inspected ot Mr. Ackermarm’s 
llepositpry of Arts, Strand. 

To the numerous charitable institutions 
of the British mt-ropolis, haS recently 
been added an Asylum for the Cure of 
Scrofula and Glandular Diseases, on the 
medical principles of Mr. Charles Whit- 
law, at Bayswnier Terrace.- Agreeably 
to die rules adopted for this institution, 
only female patients, or children under 
eight years of age, are yet admitted, each 
paying a \ ery moderate awn for board 
during their residence in the house. The 
first quarterly report of the eohynifrcc 
states, that from the opening of the Asy¬ 
lum eight patients had been admitted; 
that two of these had been cured, and 
five were greatly improved. Two others 
luvc since been dismissed cured. *As 
soon as the funds of the institution per¬ 
mit, it is the intention of the coimnittre 
to extend its benefits to a greater number 
| of patients 

A discovery that will be welcomed by 
! the admirers of the beautiful art ef litho¬ 
graphy has just been made by Mr. Hul- 
, raandel; a name already honourably as¬ 
sociated with the history of this style of 
art. It consists in a new process pf fix-, 
ing the drawing, by which a for greeter 
brilliancy and distinctness in the printing 
is obtained, and, at the same tune, nearly 
double the number of good impreaifipns. 
The public will bare an opportunity of 
judging of the advantage of tins discove¬ 
ry from a View of Edinhui ghf'am Queens- 
ferry-road, contained in the first num¬ 
ber of a series of Picturesque Views of 
that city, just published i w yfeH as from 
the new number of Major Ceckbum’s 
view* of the' froMey.pJ' A8»/r,/b» l*fed- 
mmti W4eofel«fialfid of the enfraaeee 

mmp:> l \ \ k '<' 
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New Music. | POONATI-PAINTING 


MINIATURE LYRICS, 

Just published by J. WILLIS, Royal Harmonic 
Saloon, Dublin. The Poetry by T. Hayi.Y, Esq. ; 
tlu< Airs composed or selected by Sir John Si e- 
VENSON. Pricers. 6d. 

This admired work, with a Selri lion of the most 
approved Airs, Soups, Duets, Glees, siml Over¬ 
tures, published by J. Wilfls, may he had of M. 

A Burke, gg, Southampton street, Strand. 

NEW WORK BY ROBERT BLOOMFIELD, 
111 foolscap, price 3s. 

HAZELWOOD-HALL: A Drama, in Three Acts. 

By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

London: Printed fur Baldwin, Ckadock, 
and Joy. 

Also, New Editions of the former Works by the 
same Authoi ; viz 

MAY-DAY WITH THE MUSES, .>d Edition, 
puce 4s. 

THE FARMER’S BOY', Mill Edition, price 4s. 

RURAL TALES, gth Edition, price 4s. 

WILD FLOWERS, 6th Edition, price 4» fid. > 

Just published, N EW EDITIONS of j 

THE MORNING AND EVENING SACRl | 
FICE, or Prayeri for Private Persons and 
Families, beautifully printed in post gvo price j 
In*, fid. and demy 1 a mo f,s (id. boards. j 

“ The language of these Prayers is pore, and j 
much more simple and becoming than that of any j 
similar work which has yet fallen uudei our eye.”— i 
Scottish Episcopal Review and Magazine. i 

“ We courlude with sliungly iccnroniending the 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice as a book eminently 
calculated to promote either private or family de¬ 
votion, and which cannot fail to elevate the minds 
of all who peruse it with sincerity and attention."— 
Monthly Literary Register. 

“ As to the volume before us, it is a highly re¬ 
spectable performance ill every point of view. The 
forms of devotion are preceded by two Discourses 
on the Lord's Prayer, wntten with great neatness, 
and ably illustrating the different petitions in that 
compendium. And, indeed, the whole book must 
form a powerful rival to the Prayers of Smith hiuI 
Jay, lately published.”—New J?i ■angelical Magazine. 

Prinled for Oliver and Boyd, Ediiihmgh; 

and G. aud W. B. Whittaker, Loudon 

' _ , _ _• _____ 

CADETS St PASSENGERS TO INDIA, kc. *r. 

Are res|iectfully ill formed, they may be supplied 
at S. Unwin's Genual Equipment Warehouse, 57, 
Lombard-street, with every Requisite for the Voy¬ 
age and their Use in the Country : Calieo .Shirts, 
Linen ditto. Cravats, Dressing-Gowns, Jean Jack 
els anil Trowsrrs, Towels, Table Linen, Sheris, 
Hosiery, Dressing Cases, Swords, Sashes, F.pan 
leltes, Brush-Cases, Writing- Decks, Sea-Bedding, 
Bullock Trunks, Ike —Mrs. Unwin, having the mi 
perintendeure of the L&diee’ Department, solicits 
those who are preparing their Equipments, to visit 
nerShow-Rooms, and inspect her extensive Stndk 

i , , re *dy-made Linen, &c. on the lowest 
wholesale terms. No connexion with any ulhei house. 


Taught on Satin or Velvet by a I July. Guides 
made to any Pattern, and an Assortment always 
ready —Inquire at 34, Brydgeg-street, Strand. 

LADIES spring and summer 
COSTUME, 

Combining every novelty in the Euglish and 
French style, arc kept in all sizes j a circumstance 
which, itis piesnined, will lie found veiy convenient 
to Ladies or Gentlemen (from the country m particu¬ 
lar) having large or small commissions to execute 
expeditiously for any article, stub as Pelisses, 
Dresses, Spencers, Cloaks, Bodices, and every de¬ 
scription of Carriage nr Promenade Bonnets ; beau¬ 
tiful Lnrt and Gauze Caps, also Turbans, with every 
other article of Full Diess. 

THOMAS and Co. lieg to inform the Nohilily 
and Fashionable Public, that the very moderate 
charge which they are making is conformable to the 
depression of the times (being at least one-third 
less in price than any other fashionable house in 
Loudon), and, owing to the singularly large stock 
kept, there is rveiy piobahility of puichaseia being 
instantly suited, ^sn, Ladies wanting an outfit to 
India, Captains having commissions, or Mcichanl* 
disposed to make an adventure of Ladies' Fashion¬ 
able Costume, will find the most honourable treat¬ 
ment. A regular assortment of Family Mourning is 
always kept up ; likewise a most extensive assort¬ 
ment of Foreign Leghorn Bonnets; also of curious 
Fancy and PlainSliaw ditto, 

T. and Co. further avail themselves of staling, 
that they have, nt cxtianrdmary low prices, most 
elegant Shawls, Muslin Rohes, plain and liguied 
Gros de Naples, Levantines, and every other aiti¬ 
de of .Silk Men ery, Bobbin Lace Veils and Dress¬ 
es ; Silk Hosiery, with all other fancy lintienbisbery 
Armies. 

Wellington-House, 193, Fleet-street 

FOR BR4UTIFYING HUMAN H4IH, 

Also for cleansing and preserving it, 

EXTRACT OF ROSES, 

By Rigge k Brockbank (late David Rigge and 

Son), Cultivators of Flowers, and Distillers to 

His Majesty. 

This elegant Exlnirt is prepaid! principally 
with Roses, from which it deiivcx mild astringent 
properties, gives strength and beauty ! ' the Hair, 
and imparts to it the delicate fiagiance of those 
(lowers. Hair washed with the Extract sunn be¬ 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxuriant in its 
growth; aud Hair that hi * been made finish, and 
is turning grey by tiie using of ardeut spirits, or 
' other impinper preparations to i lenu it, will soon 
be restored t<> its natural colour, buUiutu'y, and 
beauty, by a few applications of the Extiact of 
Roars, which i» onlv to he purchased in London of 
David Rigge and Brock l«uk, No 35, New Bund* 
stw.*t.— |N ire .lx is audios. 
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©Img’ Cigna ILotion, 
^ototjcrg, anD ©um. 

The Public arc respectfully informed, that the 
BUSINESS of the late CHARLES ELMS, DEN¬ 
TIST, for tbe Sale of Hie LOTION, POWDERS, 
and GUM, for Ibe Preservation uf the Teeth mul 
(junta, continues to lie carried on at his late Resi¬ 
dence, No. 45, LEICESTER SQUARE, by the 
Proprietor thereof, and sole Executrix of the tate 
Charles Elms, who has entirely prepured these 
Drop for tbe late Charles Elms for the last twelve 
years. 

A trial is only requisite to prove the efficacy of 
the Medicine, the Drugs having bren used and ap¬ 
proved of by the first medical ami scientific cha¬ 
racters ill the kingdom for thirty years. The late 
Sir Joseph Hanks used and patronised it; and the 
late Mr. Elms always acknowledged himself indebt¬ 
ed greatly to the Powders, &c, for his extensive 
practice in curing and alleviating all complaints of 
the mouth and teeth, without hazarding the dan¬ 
gerous operation of extraction, which is so often at¬ 
tended with fatal consequences. 

Tbe Public are cautioned against impositions, as 
no person wrs ever appointed by the late Charles 
Elms, or his Executrix, to vend tbe Drugs in Lon¬ 
don.—The Original Genuine Amhoyiiu Lotion, 
Powders, Ac. are sold at No. 45, I-eiresler.Rqitare; 
and no where else in London, or within tea miles. 


AMBOYNA MOUTH-POWDER, • 
For Cleansing, Beautifying, r and Preserving 
ilie Teeth. 

Tmi Powder is as pleasant in the application, 
as it is excellent m its effects: it speedily renders 
the teeth white and smooth; the gums healthful, 
re.d, and firm; and by constant use, will preserve 
them in this desirable stule. It fortifies the ena¬ 
mel, and prevents the accumulation of tartar; and 
even where the enamel has been impaired by the 
application of pernicious dentifrice, or by any other 
means, it will renovate it in a manner to be < rr- 
drted only by those who experience or witness its 
efficacy: it gradually but effectually dissolves tar¬ 
tar, which neglect may have permitted to collect; 
takes out all dark streuks, nr diseolourings of the 
teeth, which piove so material a drawback to 
beauty; prevents those teeth which are already 
partly decayed from ever becoming worse, and 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves those that arc 
sound; by those menus completely superseding the 
necessity of a dentist’s interference, whose opera¬ 
tions, .though they may give lempoiary sutisfartion, 
are often succeeded by the most disagreeable conse¬ 
quences: it imparts to the breath the most delight¬ 
ful fragrance, and to the gums that florid redness 
' which indicates a healthful state. Those who con¬ 
stantly use this powder us dirirted, will never have 
the Tooth-Ache, or a Tooth demy, lint will pre¬ 
serve their teeth miuuiI and white. 

The LOTION is a concentrated preparation, and 
contains all the desirable qualities of the Drug of 
which tbe Powder is made, aud is particularly re- 
commended to be used with the Powder, when the 
Teeth orGumt are in a hud state; namely, spongy, 
sore, or apt to bleed; symptoms which proceed from 
scurvy, aud which this Lotion will nevet fail to re¬ 
medy: it is «l«o a certain, safe, and speedy cure 

for the Tamil-Ache- 

Sold by Meases. Smyth and Nephew, Bnmf-street, 
and Jd r,'Edwards, 66, St. Pout's. None are genuine 
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which have not tilt the stamp, “ Shaw and Ed- 
Wards, 06, St. Paul’s Church-yard.” The Pow¬ 
der is iu Boxes 2s bd. each—the Lotion 4s. 6d. per 
Bottle. 


Established upwards of Twenty Years, 

For the Sale of IRISH LINEN by the Piece, at 
the Factor's price, No. 4, on the SOUTH SIDE 
of BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE, four doors from 
the top of Snnthnmptmi-street, Hnlborn. 

Thb IRISH LINEN COMPANY bog leave to 
announce to the Public, that tbe above House ia 
their only Establishment in this country; where 
they continue to supply the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Public, with WARRANTED grass-bleached 
Linen, for Shirts ami Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, at a price considerably lower than they can 
be pro! ured through any other medium, riicv 
also engage to return the purchase mom y should 
any fault appear Good Irish Bills aud Bank of 
lieland Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders punctual iy attended to. 

At. ENTS. 

J. Donovan, 4, Bloomslmry-sqnare, London. 
John DoYI.F, 31, St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin. 


REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL I82.t 

(See Article HAUL’S PATENT STARCH.) 

“ Tim object of this important invention is to 
extract all Colouring Matterfrom the Wheat in the 
manufacture of Stmeh, which has hitherto given n 
yellow dye to Linen, Ac. An effectual remedy for 
this evil was never before discovered, and ns the ad¬ 
dition of Blue has become a general expedient to 
conceal, rather than to remove it, a perfert white 
has neither been obtained nor expected by ouliuary 
means. The white nr French Starch (that is, sini- 
ply Starch without Blue,) is got into disuse, being 
of a diity yellow colour: whereas the Patent Start h 
is of no almost dazzling whiteness, and being pu¬ 
rified lioni all grosser substai.ee, is, when dissolved 
for usual pnr|uises, exceedingly clear and beauti¬ 
ful, and of superior strength. '1 be Patentee was 
led to this disrovciy in refeienee to Vrlingand Co's 
Lore Concern (in winch lie is a Partner); and thry 
have found it of incalculable use in preserving tbe 
colour, mul giving a transparent quality to their 
Luce,as it does to Muslin, Linen, Ac.” I o lie ob¬ 
tained of every rcspertable Dealer in Town and 
Country, or, in convenient Packages, at G. F. 
UR LING and Co.’s only Lice Warehouse in London, 
147, Strand, near Somerset-House. 


NORTON’S ORIGINAL 
MAUEDANT 8 ANTISCORBUTIC DROPS. 

The superior efficacy of these, celebrated Drops 
over all others in curing the following disorders 
(when procured genuine), are ton well known to 
requite comment; viz. Leprosy, Scurvy, Old Sores 
or Ulcers, large Blotches or Boils, the Evil, Fistu¬ 
las, Piles, Pimpled Fares, long-continued Inflam¬ 
mation of the Eyes, Bilious Cholic, St Anthony s 
Fire, Scorbutic Gout and Rheumatism, and every 
other disorder arising from the impurity of the 
blood. To obtain the genuine, it is necessary to 
ask for the Original Norton’s Drops, and see that 
the Government stamp eo each bottle bear* tbe sig¬ 
nature of the proprietor in bt« own band-writing: 
all others are spurious. 

Sold in bottles at 5s. 6d. aud 104. each, doty in¬ 
cluded, by E Edwards, 6b, St. Puul’s Church- 
yard; T. and C. Butler, 4, Cheapside; owl by 
must Venders in Town and Country. 
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Jienstttgton §Larts@S3orfas. 

Thesk Laces heinc under the innhrtlinte ctUtinguiohed Patronage of their Royal High¬ 
nesses tin: Duchess of Gloucester, the Princess Sophia, and Duchess of Kent, "'l io, having ho¬ 
noured this Establishment with their presence to inspect the curinus Machinery and Process 
of Manufacturing, were graciously pleased to express their high approbation, and grant 
their Appointment and especial Warrant to the Proprietors as Manulacturers to their Royaf 
Highnesses; a sufficient proof of their superiority over every other in this Country for 
beautiful Productions in elegant Lace for fashionable Dress, and needs no enloginm. They 
are naturally transparently clear, and need no starching to render them so; and tire Designs 
atp by the first Lace-Artists, Native and Foreign, retained exclusively for this Manufacture. 
They can only be had genuine at the 

WAREHOUSE, 30, SOUT11AMPTON- STREET, COVENT-GARDEN; 

And Retail, as well as Wholesale, at the 

Bengington 3La«=®3orfcs an t» JHanufactorg, 14 , Btnmngam- 

Square, Bcngington. 

Orders manufactured to match any kind of Lace, White or lllack. 

To prevent imposition, in future eVery genuine Article trill have a Ticket attached, with,, 
their lioval Highnesses’ Arms and the full Addiesses. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and Ladies in genetul visiting this Establishment, are respectfully - 
informed, that the Hours to view the Machineiy and Process ate from Ten o’clock to One, 
and from Two till Five. 


Just published, by It. ACKERMANN, 101 ,Strand, 

HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING: 

Consisting of Twenty-t ight coloured Designs 
fur Garden-Buildings, useful and decorative; at 
euinpaiiied by Observations outlie Principles and 
Theory of Rural Improvement, liv J B. PAP- 
VVOR1U, Author of “ lie a A r. RkSIOENCES.” 
Imperial 8vo. price ll. Its. (id. 

Also, A SERIES, routaiuing 44 coloureil En¬ 
gravings of Fashionable Furniture, consisting of 
Beds, Sofas, Ottomans, Window-Curtains, Chaiis, 
Tables, Book-cases, i-c. demy 4tu. hall-bound, si. 

THE WOULD IN MINIATURE. 
CHINA, in a vols. las. forming the 8th Division. 

Those already published aic as follow: 

ILLYRIA AND DALMATIA, 3 vols. 32 co¬ 
loured Plates, 1 ' 2 K. 

WESTERN AFRICA, 4 vols. 47 col. plates, fils, 

TURKEY, 6 vols 73 colonied Plates, 43s. 

HINDOOS TAN, 0 vols 103 <nl. Plates, 48s. 

PERSIA, 3 vols. 30 coloured Plates, l(»s. Gd. 

RUSSIA, 4 vols 78 coluured Plates, 32* 

AUSTRIA, 8 vols 30 coloured Plates, 12 s. 

The 9 th Division, JAPAN, in 1 vol. will be ready 
1 st September. 


Under the Especial PATRONAGE of the PRIN¬ 
CESS EnTEKHAZY, his Excellency the late 
AMBASSADOR fiom the Empcior of Persia, 
and many HIGH AND DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONAGES, 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

FOR PRESERVING, BEAUTIFYING, AN1) 
IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. A Lady 
of Title, 111 the course of her Travels and Botanical 
Researched in the Eastern part of the World, dis¬ 
covered a Compound, forming one of the most ex¬ 
quisite and pleasing Cosmetics, hitherto unknown 
in this or uny other Country. This Cosmetic pos¬ 
sesses peculiar Balsamic jrroperlies, energetically 
efficient in nadirating Freckles, Pimples, Spots. 
Redness, and nil Cutaneous Eruptions, and gradu¬ 
ally producing a delicate, clear, uitd white Skin; 
the most sallow Complexion dear and lovely, ten- 
dcrirtg it beautifully Soft, and imparling a JJeqlihy 
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and Juvenile Bloom; diffusing a Coolness truly 
phasing, aud preserving the Skin frera the invlcs 
inent atmosphere. Ily a due perseverance in the - 
application of this Cosmetic, it tends to promote 
tin. fire cxcrci«e of those important functions of 
the Skin, which are of the utmost importance for 
the priseiv.tlion ot Health and a BEAUTIFUL 
COll FLEXION. 

To LADIES who are suckling, it is of great im¬ 
portance, as it gives immediate relief to Inflamed 
Nipples, ami cools the infant’s month. It is per¬ 
fectly innocent, and the most delicate Lady or 
Child may at all times use it with the gicatest sail*, 
ty. and by a lontinued application, its balsamic 
elfiets will prove it the most beneficial and pleasing 
preparation ever produced. 

To GENTLEMEN whose Fares are tender after 
-having.—This Cosmetic is recommended fur the 
Ea-e and Hi lief of the Fare after Shaving; it ini- 
mediately allays the initatiug ami smarting Pain, 
aud imparls delightful Coolness, icudering the Skill 
smooth and even, and protects the Skin from severe 
Cold Winds and Scorching Rays of the Sun. In 
consequence of the recommcndatiou of several dis¬ 
tinguished Personages, who attested the pre-emi¬ 
nent Virtues of this Cosmetic, the sole Proprietors, ' 
A. ROWLAND and SON, purchased the Recipe 
of the above Lady, and offer it to the Nobility, 
Gentry, mid the Public in general, ns a Valuable 
Preparation.—Sold at 8s. 6d, and 4s. 6d. per But¬ 
tle, duty included. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLANTXWul 
SON, 20 , Hatton-Gardeii, Holborn, London; a fid, 
by appointment, by Messrs. Hendries, Pmutncr* 
to lus Majesty, Titcbbonrne-strect; Smyth, 117 , 
Game and Pierce, 57, D. Rigge, 35, New Bond- 
street; JWcroix, Old Boud-strcet; Baylcy and BLcW,' 
Cockapnr street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-Street ■ Uerfd w 
and Co. 17 , Johnston, 15, Greek-street; Butb’V 
4, Clicnpside,and 280 , Regent-street; RoWneV, IO ©, 1 
Hatton Garden; J. T. Rigge, ©5, Chenpslde-Tsilh, ’ 
41, Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Edward*, 66, St. '* 
Paul’s Church-yard; Burgess, 63, Htdtforp-hRI: 1 ’ 
Low, 330. Prout, 229 , Strand; Barclayntfif jWnrtn, gs. 
Fleet-market; Stradling and Nix.Ro'yaTftxcWlflj’i : 
and by most Perfumer* and Medicine-Veiidenr irttd 
vend their c debuted Macassar Oil. 
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F0R wiii!r E ' 

Have just finished Twenty Dozen of White Lace Veils from PARISIAN and BRUS¬ 
SELS DESIGNS, and which they are enabled being Manufacturers, to oiler at WHOLE¬ 
SALE PRICKS; together with SUPERB COLONNADE and FLOUNCED DRESSES. 
Squares, Shawls, Scarfs, Pelerines, See. in great variety, an<{ 'which, frtny their daily in¬ 
creasing sale, Are continually varying in the style of jrttterhs. Ladies having Commissions 
for particular articles, or for weddings, &c. where dispatch,^ required, are respectfully in¬ 
vited to favour D. W. & Co. with their orders, as they arsenal)led, from the number uf 
hands they constantly employ, to execute any such on the shortest notice and greatest exac¬ 
titude. REAL BRUSSELS SPRIGGED VEILS from 80s upwarthL Dresses, Colonnade 
and Flounced Square and Oval Shawls, Scarfs, Pelerines, &c. in the same fabric. 

No. 237, REGENT-STREET, exactly facing the Argyjl-]|ooms. 


GROWTH k PRESERVATION of the HAIR 

The decay of this beautiful ornament of the 
head it attributed to various causes; but the two 
immediate and principal ones are, the dryness of 
the head and the debility of the bullies of the hair. 
When this decay is occasioned by age, restoration 
cannot be efierted; but when it proceeds from any 
other cause, the full vigour of the bulbea will bn 
restored by using DELCROIX’S well known and 
efficacious POMMADE REGENEKATRICE and 
the FLUID, bo essential to the uouriahmeut of 
the Roots of the Hair which lias fallen off, and being 
thus kept alive, will soon be replaced by a new 
Growth. 

This is the principal point tou^ich J. Dclciioix 
of 33, Old Bond-street, Stafford-street, has appli¬ 
ed himself in his Studies, and which has led him to 
the discovery of this valuable compound uf several 
plants, possessing great properties for promoting 
the Growth of the Hair, and also to prevent its fall¬ 
ing off or Mi ning gray; and J. D. has not only had 
confirmation of their merits from bis own experi¬ 
ence, but also from the opinions of some or the 
most eminent of the faculty; and the frequent ap¬ 
plication nf this Pommade to the roots of the Hair, 
will give most ample satisfaction, hy soon causiug 
it to be beautiful and meat luxuriant. 

To prevent counterfeits, a printed billor envelope 
with each bottle will be signed with tlie name of the 
Proprietor. 

J. DELCROIX also respectfully begs leave 
to recommend the under - mentioned articles, 
which to comment on would be superfluous: — 
POUDRE UNIQUE, for changing Red or Gray 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black;—I’OUDKE 
SUBTIL, for effectually removing superfluous 
Hsir in a few minutes, without causing the least 
pain, inconvenience, or injuring the akin in the 
smallest degree: - ANTI-ELIXIR and ANTI¬ 
SCORBUTIC TOOTH-POWDER, for cleansing 
and preserving theTeeth and Gums, and preventing 
and curing the Tooth-Ache:—also his Vegetable 
Extract for cleansing and beautifying the Hair, and 
his highly esteemed Esprit de Lnvaude, aux Mille- 
fleurs, and superior Perfumery, consisting of Esprit 
Bouquet du Roi (George IV.),Esprit de Rose, Bou¬ 
quet, Marechallc, Millrfleurs, Jasmin, Portugal 
Mousseline, Violet, Chgveu - feuille, Muguet, and 
above twenty other sort*. Also his richly-perfumed 
Mecca, Aromatic, Emollient, and other Soaps, 
which will reader tire Skin soft and fair: in short, 
he has every Article of Perfumery of the most su¬ 
perior QalHity,-from sparing neither pains per ex¬ 
pense to obtain them. 

33, Old Bond-street, Stafford-itreet —March u, 
1 « 93 . 


MACASSAR OIL. 

A. ROWLAND Alin SON, «tfoProprietors of 
the Original MACASSAR OIL, respectfully inform 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Public at large, ilmt they 
have REMOVED to No. go, Hatton-Garden.— 
Also, beg to 

CAUTION,—That in conieqaenpe of the univer¬ 
sal demand for their QtllfjIN^L and GENUINE 
MACASSAR OIL, Plngratlt Irtlposlors are vending 
a spurious article under this name: they purchase 
the empty bottles, and attempt to Receive the Pub¬ 
lic with spurious Mncassar Oil, Composed of inju¬ 
rious ingredients, calling it the genuine, and offer¬ 
ing it for sale at u lower prire, and without the 
label; and others sign “ Rowlandson," imitating 
the signature, wliieh renders it necessary on pur¬ 
chasing to ask for RO W LAN D’s MAC ASS A ROIL, 
and strictly to observe, that none tire genuine with¬ 
out the little book inside the wrapper; and the La¬ 
bel is signed on the outside, in Red, “ A. Rowland 
and Son."—The prices are 3s. 6d.; 7s.; lns.-tjd.; 
and 3is. per bottle. All other piiccs are imposi¬ 
tions.—The genuine lias the address on the label, 
11 No. 30, Hatton-Garden." 

Also, RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, 
RYERIIOWS, Hair on tlie Head, effectually chang¬ 
ed to Brown or Black, by the use of ROWLAND'S 
ESSENCE OF TYRE. By merely welting tlie Hair, 
it immediately produces a perfect change. Price 
4*., 7s. 6d., and to*. Gd. per buttle. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. Rowland and Son, 
Perfumers to his Miijesty, No. 30, Hatton-garden, 
Holboru, Loudon; and, by appointment, by Messrs. 
Hendries, Titchbourne-sheet; Smyth, ll7,Gattie 
and Pierce, 57 , D. Rigge, 35, New Bond-street; 
Delcroix, Old Bond-street; Bay ley and Blew, 
Cockspur-street; Sanger, 150 , Oxford-street; Ber¬ 
ry and Co. l7,Greck-street; Butlers, 4, Cheapside, 
and 390 , Regent-at reel j Rowney, loG, Hattou- 
garden; Colley, Rishopagate-street; J. T. Rigge, 
i>5, Cheapside, and 53, Parlc-slreet; Taite, 41, 
Jehnoton, 68, Cornhill: Edwards, 66, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard; Sntton, Bow Cburch-ynrd; Burgess, 
6a, Holborn-hiU; L0w, 330 , Prnut, sag,Strand; 
Barclay and Sou*, $5, El^eLwHirkrt; Stradllug aud 
Nix, Royal Excj|iang« ; >ud by most Perfumers and 

Medicine-Vgudjti'jli 

II 

Art for" .RqigfogAV Oil,” or “ Rowland's Dye," 
and onserve the signatnre, “ A. ROWLAND and 
SON." All others arc Counterfeit*. 
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VIEWS OF COUNT.”Y-SEATS. 


TATTON-IIAI.E, THIS SKAT OF W. EGERTON, ESQ. 


Tatton is situated about one mile ; 
and a half from Knutsford, in the j 
hundred of Bucklow, Cheshire. Im- j 
mediately on leaving Knutsford, one ! 
of the grand entrances to the park j 
presents itself, combined with a neat j 
lodge: it forms a handsome approach j 
to a very beautiful and extensive do¬ 
main. The principal drive to the 
house winds round by a fine sheet of 
water, or rather lake, called Tatton 
Mere*, on the one side; while on 

* In various parts of Cheshire there i 
are many of these meres or lakes. The 
principal are in Bucklow hundred. Most 
of them are well stocked with fish, and 
are of considerable depth, as Tatton 
Mere, Budworth Mere, and Kosthern I 
Mere. There are some in Delamere 
Forest. In Namptwich hundred is Com- j 
ber Mere; and in the neighbourhood of 
Malpas is one named Bar Mere. 
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the other, the grounds swell gently 
to a noble wood of beech, through 
which lay the old carriage-drive to 
the mansion. Though now neglect- 
e«l as a road, and thinned of nearly 
all the firs that once graced the line, 
it still forms a beautiful feature, from 
the extreme luxuriance and fine con¬ 
tours of the beech. 

The house, as shewn in our en¬ 
graving, is adorned with a very ele¬ 
gant portico: it was built after a de¬ 
sign by Wyatt, and the whole is in 
the present taste of elegant simpli¬ 
city. • The interior is well arranged 
and commodious; the principal suite 
of apartments are of a noble size, 
and fitted up with great taste. The 
domestic offices are planned so as 
not to appear a part of the main 
building, that the simplicity and ele¬ 
gance which pervade the whole may 
S 
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be preserved. Tbe stables are ad¬ 
mirably arranged, arid in unison with 
the style of the house: they are also 
after designs by Wyatt. The gar¬ 
dens are o/i a grand scale, and kept 
in the highest order,: as well as the 
pinery, which is admirably construct¬ 
ed, and remarkable for its size. The 
grounds about the house are pleas¬ 
ing, and planted with great judgment. 

From the elevated situation of the 
mansion, the views from the princi¬ 
pal apartments are varied and beau¬ 
tiful. 'idle eye gradually sweeps 
down the lawn, and embraces Tatton j 
Mere, which, with its reflection of ] 
woods and sky, tends considerably j 
to enrich a wide extent of woodland | 
scenery, and the interesting objects |j 
thatpresenttheinselvesbeyond. The lj 
whole is bounded by Alderlv-Edge ; ! 
and in the distance ait: seen the ex- j 
treme hills of Cheshire, which divide I 


that county from those contiguous, 
i Among this range of hills, the bold 
! termination of Cloud, near Congle- 
j tor, has a fine appearance. The 
j noble old avenue of beech already 
( met tinned, that stretches along the 
side of the hill, forming in itself a 
1 beautiful vista, and commandingmany 
, a sweet scene in* the vale beneath, 

| with the distant sombre overhanging 
forest, ought not to be omitted.— 
This fine park contains in arable and 
pasture lands twenty-five thousand 
acres, around which the present pro¬ 
prietor intends carrying a wall of 
masonry, a portion of which is actu¬ 
ally completed. Any person who 
may wish to walk or ride in this fine 
domain, on ringing the bell at the 
lodge, is freely admitted. The park 
abounds in deer, which are remark¬ 
able for their size. 


BUllY-HILL, 

Tin: SLAT OF ICOBKKT BARCLAY, J-SQ. 


Tins charming place, situated near , 
Dorking in Surrey, owes its ovi- | 
gin to Edward Walter, Esq. lieir of j 
Deter Walter, a Dorsetshire gentle¬ 
man, who, passing through the 
country, was so delighted with the 
situation, that he became the pur¬ 
chaser of a farm called Chardhurst, 
ami some other lands connected with 
it, making the farm his residence j 
while he was building the mansion. 
Here we find he was married by spe¬ 
cial licence to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of George Lord Forrester. 
On the completion of Bury-Hill, lie 
removed his residence to this man¬ 
sion, which he occupied till his death 
in 1780, when he left the property 
to his daughter, who. in 1774, was 
Viscount Grim-tun, cre¬ 


ated a peer of Great Britain in 1790, 
by the title of Baron Yendam.— 
The estate descended to his son, 
James Walter Grimslon, the present 
Lord Vemlam, of whom it was pur¬ 
chased by Robert Barclay, Esq. tbe 
present proprietor, who has made it 
i his residence since 180o. 

The house is stuccoed, and has 
been considerably improved by tbe 
present proprietor. Simplicity, with 
comfort and elegance, pervades the in¬ 
door arrangements. Comfort seems 
to have directed the attention of the 
architect in the distribution and size 
j of the apartments, as well as a re¬ 
gard to neatness and beauty. The 
absence of all ornamental display is 
compensated by good taste, which 
reigns throughout the mansion. 
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The house is approach**! fy ft 
pleasing carnage*roa^o^|lui^4R*th 
trees. It extends along the s«ideirf 
a hill, and commands many sw«*C 
views over tlw hamlets of Westcott* 
mid Milton, and at a short distance, 
the town of Dorking, backed by its 
m ighbouriug beautiful bills. The 
eminence on the jioith side of the 
home is covered with fine Scotch 
iirs. It was, till inclosed by Mr. 
Walter, a portion of the waste of 
Milton manor. The Newer, a hill 

to the east of this plantation^also be¬ 
longs to this estate. From the sum¬ 
mer-house that crowns the Nower, 
the views are extensive, and beauti- 
fultj diversified with wood, hiU, and 
\ alley. I jookiug over the house, the 
view embraces Anstiebury, with its 
rich and variegated expanse of fo- 
rest-sceuerj. The descent from the 
lull towards the house through the 
shrubbery leads to a charming ter¬ 
race-walk, from w hit h a sloping lawn 
e\ten>U to the back of the house, 
and is continued in front to the edge 
of a lin * sheet of water. The water 
is so mi 11 airanged os to have every 
appeard nee of a considerable river. 
The small island in the centre is de¬ 
lightfully clothed with a great variety 
of shrubs and trees, forming a pleas¬ 
ing feature from all points of view. 

Near this spot our view of this 
charming residence was taken, shew¬ 
ing, with the mansion, a specimen of 
the many bc'autie.s for which this do¬ 
main is just]} celebrated. Here is a 
succession of delightful slopes, with 
winding walks through spots of ro¬ 
mantic wildness to the fir-capped 
hills. While some parts present the 
rude forest view, where the aged oak 
and beech throw broad and deep 
shadows around,others are enlivened 
by flowery tastefully arrayed in bar-, 


g a along the walks, whence 
op oil country presence 
rd«g*W|W b^ tfthe most endiant- 
sottfitness* |Th§ dodges arc in 
surrounding natu- 
W*beauties: they possess nothing 
{articular in themselve^butftdd con¬ 
siderably, by their simplicity, to the 
charm of the whole. Several pretty 
cottages, elegant from their simpli¬ 
city, extend along the borders of the 
domain: one is formed into a -ehool- 
room, which is supported at the pri¬ 
vate expense of the Mia«'s Barclay, 
who attentively devote a portion of 
their time to the welfare of their ju¬ 
venile establishment. In fact, the 
moving principle of the family circle 
at Bury-1 fill is pure philanthropy 
and benevolence. The same spirit 
of beneficence which has guided the 
1 exertions of M i". liarclav for the pub¬ 
lic good pervades each member of 
his family on all occasions. 

Mr. Barclay is a lineal descendant 
of Robert Barela}, the celebrated 
apologist for the Quakers*, lie has 
been long known as a strenuous otip- 
portei of the best and dearest inter¬ 
ests of the public. While the fanners 
of Surrey will do justice to his prac¬ 
tical talents in farming, they will also 
honour his exertions for their inter¬ 
ests, and his generosity in their sup¬ 
port; independently of which, the 
whole of his experimental knowledge 

* A BW of this eminent Quaker, Mr. 
David Barclay, merchant of London, had 
tho singular honour of receiving at his 
house in Cheapsidc thre^suoeessivekings, 
Gcoige 1. II. and HI. when at their ac¬ 
cession they favoured fhfc egty with their 
presence. It was from tdtfwiftdsivs that 
they witnessed the procession, previous¬ 
ly to their dining vvi’h the lord mayor and 
corporation at Guildhall on Lord May- 
pjr’s-day" 
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LETTERS FROMC MMHKALO flU.TRIt BRAIN, ESQ. 


is devoted to their aid. The extetv 
sive and well - arranged gardens, 
abounding in choice phmta and Cxo- 

.1 r 


ties, attest the knowledge in botany 
'possessed by this highly' gifted gen¬ 
tleman, ' 4 


LETTERS FROM REGINALD FILTERBRAIN, 

Of the Inner Twru, Esq. 

Lbtteh III. 

" Lay on, Macduff.” 

Mnehsth. * 

I’vs bad an adventure on which I ne’er reckon’d, 

And, I candidly own, I've no wish for a second; 

Though ’twas not of the kind which exists in the fancies 
Of grave writers of plays, melodrames, and romances. 

You must know, that this morning, while strolling along 
Through a field near the road, humming over a song. 

My eye glanc’d through the hedge, and, behold! I espied 
My host’s daughter, Phoebe, and close at her aide 
A raw-fisted blade of six feet, though I own 
The fellow was pretty well drest for a clown. 

“ A love-lesson,” thought I, “ should a noviee desire it; 
Though if this be your taste, miss, I don’t much admire it.” 
Twas not h>ng ere I found that she wish’d at Old Scratch 
The ill-manner'd brute, who attempted to catch, 

With his huge clumsy arm, round her delicate waist. 

The lady scream’d out, and with no little haste 
I dash’d through the hedge, and before him I stood. 

Roaring out (for resentment had heated my blood), 

“ Hence, coward and slave! or I swear by this hand 
I will smite you to earth on the spot where you stand!” 

He answer'd my high-sounding words with a blow, 

Which, if not warded off, had too sure laid me low. 

You remember that both of us once used to handle 
The gloves, sub auspicio Johannis Randall : 

So I came to the scratch, though I liked not the sport. 

And my principal aim was to render it short. 

He seem’d on his strength to place all his reliance, 

And struck right and left without judgment or science. 

I, more anxious to ward off a blow than to deal one, 

Till I spied out a place where I thought he would feel one. 

Let him hammer away, taking care to oppose 
Just what part I pleas’d to the brunt of his blows; 

Till at length, with a facer that made his teeth rattle, 

1 floor'd, him, and that put an end to the hattle: 

For he pick'd hnuself up, and exclaiming “ I yield,” 

Having had quite enough, thus abandon’d the field. 

My next care was the lady, the cause of the fray, 

Who was stretch’d on a bank, having fifinted awayi 
A spectacle vthich threw me in great consternation, ' 

Having ne’er before becii in the'Eke ' ’• * 7 
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A#d in grief I erccUim’d, up I wrung my fumda oyer kr, » >• - ; 

“ OfrJ Wh?t*n fyc’» world shall I do ftwrecovnr hpri" 

But chance opportunely my pifrpowe befriended • > 

From a chain round her neck a scent-bottle depended, 

. Whicft 1 held to her nqse, thp’ with h^od most unsteady, 

’ Imploringly crying, “ Sniff, sniff, my deaf ladyl" 

But espying a brook, I soon fill'd my best beaver, 

And bathed her pale cheeks, thinking that would relieve her; 

A me thod, if used to aopie cheeks, by the way, 

’Stead of*bringing the roses, had wash’d them away. 

I succeeded at last: from her bosom’s profound 
She heav'd a long sigh (one of four to the pound). 

And at length, to my infinite joy, she reviv’d: 

At which critical time a detachment arrived 

From hcad*quarters—her brother, and with liim a friend. 

Who had view’d the whole scene from beginning to end, 

And, in no slight emotion, had run to the fray ; 

Though they coukl not help lasing a bet by the way 
On the fate of the battle—'twas “ Country ’gainst Town,” 

And my fnend lost a wager by backing the clown. 

I had thanks from all sides, you may judge, in profusion, 

- And recovering soon from the recent confusion, 

I deem’d it but right, for my own satisfaction, , 

To examine the state of the ship after action. 

I found, as I tore through the hedge, in the scramble. 

I’d left one of my coat-flaps in care of a bramble. 

Who detain’d it m pledge for her prickles, some score, 

Which hestudded my ill-fated person all o’er. 

But my fears for the maid chased the thoughts of my woe, 

For her cheeks still betray’d she was not commt 1 1 faut. 

But reduced by alarm to so weak a condition, 

That we carried her home with no small expedition. 

Where, as soon as arrived, as if freed from restraint. 

She indulg'd in a slight supplementary faint. 

I, resigning iny charge to the care of her sister. 

As more fit than myself in that case to assist her, 

Retired to my chamber, 1 could not do better. 

To refit after action, and scribble this letter. 

W. H. H. 


GHOST STORIES. —No.I. 


THE THREE BROTHERS, 


(Concluded from p.4W.) 


Some time elapsed before our he¬ 
ro regained sufficient possession of 
his faculties to take notice of any, 
surrounding object, and be felt 


what astonished on hU recovery to 
find himself stretched on a bed in a 
neighbouring inn An extreme de¬ 
bility, and a bandage round his arm. 
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gave' him reason to believe that lie 
had lost blood during his state of in¬ 
sensibility; but he felt consoled by 
the presence of M. tie Vallory, who 
stood at the bedside. To his repeat¬ 
ed and unconnected inquiries re¬ 
specting the death of his brother, 
that gentleman returned but evasive 
answers, apparently in the desire of 
not further agitating his nerves. 'Twas 
of little use, question followed ques¬ 
tion, till M. dc V. conceiving that 
his patient had regained sufficient 
strength, proposed, by way of chang¬ 
ing the scene, their return in his ca¬ 
briolet to St. Malo. On the road 
Hyacinthc dwelt with a melancholy 
pleasure on every particular relative 
to his interviews with his brother’s 
spirit on that and the preceding day; 
and while passing the theatre of the 
recent conflict, it required all M. do, 
Vallery’s efforts to prevent him from 
alighting and remaining on the spot. 
Half an hour’s drive brought them 
to the door of their hotel at St. Ma¬ 
lo, where a beautiful little Creole, 
about eight years old, attended by 
her bonne, or nurse, immediately re¬ 
cognised M. de Vallery, and held out 
her hands to embrace him. “ Ah! 
la pa itere petite !" exclaimed Hya¬ 
cinthc, whose imagination immediate¬ 
ly recognised her as the child of his 
brother’s adoption; “ we must be 
better acquainted; you must con¬ 
sole me for the loss of my brother.” 
A look of displeasure appeared on 
the brow of the merchant, as he was 
forced to acknowledge that Hya- 
cinthe’s presentiment was well found¬ 
ed. The soldier clasped her in his 
arms, and his feelings were almost’o- 
vercome, when she ex chimed, “ How 
like youare to my poor papa!”—With 
tears in his eyes, he carried her into 
the salon , where they found Mathieu 

• t t , 


growling and cursing at his want,of 
punctuality, as the dinner which he 
had ordered, to do honour to M. 
de Vallery's liberality, had been rea¬ 
dy a full hour. “ See, I have brought 
j you another guest!” said Ilyacintbc, 

[ setting bis little charge on her feet. 

| “ Don’t you think ’tis a pretty 
! child ?”—“ By your tears, I think 
j there are two of you,” retorted Ma¬ 
thieu sneeringly. “ What, little ur¬ 
chin is it? and where did you get 
that honourable scar over your left 
eye? T suppose in some broil, where 
you came off’ with the child and the 


wound for your pains.”—“ ’Tis the 


adopted child of poor Adolphe.”— 

“ Humph!" groaned the other, eying 
| her with any feeling but pleasure. 
Farther remarks were, however, in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of dinner, 
to which the brothers and the little 
Creole immediately sat down. Ma¬ 
thieu scarcely uttered a word, and 
Hyacinthc, who had little appetite 
after his morning’s rencontre, was 
wholly occupied in attending to his 
little protegee: few words were 
therefore wasted during the repast, 
and Hyacinthc forbore, till after din¬ 
ner, to question the child as to the 
circumstances of his brother’s death. 
To this inquiry Mathieu made no op¬ 
position, and the little mourner gave 
her information as well as the tears, 
which the subject had recalled, would 
I permit. From her tale it appeared, 
that their brother and ills favourite 
wore standing one afternoon at the 
ship’s side, when the child espied an 
object on the surface of the water, 
to which she called the attention of 
1 her papa, who, being unable to tell 
her its nature, fetched a strongcord 
and hook, with which he had been 
fishing for sharks in tjhe morning, 

|, pd throwing it oyer/ tried to.jbodt ^ 
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the subject jn question. In one of 
these attempts, he overbalanced him¬ 
self, fell overboard, and was never 
afterwards ^een. . 

This disastrous tale was scarcely 
concluded, when M. de Vallery was 
again introduced. She affectionately I 
.embraced him. “ Make your adieus j 
to these gentlemen,”* he said, “ for 
your nurse waits for you below.”— , 
“ With your permission,” replied j 
Hyaeinthe, “ slie remains with me.” |! 
—" Gentlemen, I come on business.” i| 
—“ Send her down directly then,” : 
cried Matbieu. The brother, Jiow-! 
ever, would not part with his little , 
darling; and it Mas agreed, after some ; 
discussion, that she should amuse I 
herself in a remote corner of the ! 
same room, while Hyaeinthe attend- j 
ed to business: before sitting down, 
however, he emptied for her gratifi- I 
cation the contents of one of his side ; 
pockets; to wit, a corkscrew, pen- j 
knife, toothpick-case, small coin, and : 
a variety of other little necessaries. | 
The man of business then began: j 
“ Gentlemen, J now can give you ! 
some farther information regarding 
the property of your deceased bro¬ 
ther. Papers, which 1 discovered 
only this morning, have materially 
altered the settlement of his effects.” 
—“ Comment ca ?" interrupted Ma- 
thicu eagerly. — “ Y es, sir, I have J 
fallen upon a certificate of the mar- j 
riage of your brother, a circumstance i 
of which, 1 must confess, I was not 
previously aware.” The impatience 
of Mathieu here formed a striking 
contrast to the inattention of his bro¬ 
ther, who was continually content 
plating and making signs to the little 
Creole at the extremity of the room. 

“ fiy this discovery,” continued M. 
de -V. “ one half of M, Adolphe 
Lemaire’s property devolves on-” 
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—“ On whom ?" roared Mathieu in 
a paroxysm of impatience.—“ On 
that little girl, his daughter.”— “ A 
la bopnc / teure, ma petite niece!” 
cried the soldier, running to her and 
giving her a kiss; while his brother, 
broiling with rage, was scarcely able 
to articulate, “ And we, his own 
brothers ?”—“ The other moiety be¬ 
tween you.”—A pause of some se¬ 
conds here ensued, till Mathieu, re¬ 
covering himself, began a vehement 
tirade against his brother, cursing 
him for marrying a slave, and en¬ 
riching little black urchins at the ex¬ 
pense of his own relations, with many 
other expressions to the same effect. 
M. de Vallery now peremptorily de¬ 
sired Hyaeinthe to let the little girl 
go down, as she could not possibl/f 
benefit by the conversation then go¬ 
ing on, more particularly as her pre¬ 
sence only tended to increase his bro¬ 
ther's irritation. Hyaeinthe; having 
resolved himself to quit the apart¬ 
ment, rose, and taking the little or¬ 
phan by the hand, led her to the 
door by which (iu his absence of 
mind) he imagined he had entered, 
lie opened it w ith some precipitation, 
and his brother’s figure stood before 
him for the third time. He uttered 
“ Oh! man dicit !” and riveted to 
the spot, gazed wildly at the appari¬ 
tion ; n’hile the little innocent scream¬ 
ed out, <f Papa ! papa /” and fell in¬ 
to the spectre's arms. Mathieu, 
startled at the cries, instantly ceased 
his volley of imprecations, and catch¬ 
ing the angry eye of the rerenant, 

| was barely able to reach a chair be- 
! fore he fainted. M. de Vallery, as¬ 
sisted by the landlady, who had been 
drawn thither by th# confusion, in¬ 
stantly conveyed him to his bed- 
rdom, where a doctor soon attended 
to administer relief. Hyaeinthe now 
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felt confirmed in his latent belief of 
the existence of a brother who had. 
been given up for lost. The little 
Creole shed tears of joy on recover¬ 
ing her father; and the resuscitated 
Adolphe, happy in the discovery of 
a brother who had given such ample 
proofs of his goodness of heart and 
fraternal affection, clasped him ea¬ 
gerly to his breast. Embrace suc¬ 
ceeded embrace, and a considerable 
period elapsed in mutual congratula¬ 
tions, before Hyacinthe sought of his 
brother some explanation of the mys¬ 
tery which hung over the report of 
his death. His story was soon told. 
The current in that part of the ocean 
where he fell overboard, running par¬ 
ticularly strong in an opposite direc¬ 
tion to the ship, he was unable, on 
regaining the surface of the water, 
to make himself heard, or even seen. 
Despairing of relief, although an ex¬ 
cellent swimmer, he, nevertheless, 
determined to support himself with 
as little fatigue as possible. He 
floated for a considerable time, till 
luckily espying the remnant of an | 
oar, he eagerly availed himself of; 
its assistance, and kept himself up ; 
till midnight, when the glimmering 
of a distant light gave a fresh im¬ 
pulse to his strength and exertions. 
At two in the morning he was enabled j 
to hail a vessel, which immediately j| 
lowering her boat, lie was soon after I 
taken on board. She proved to be 
likewise a West Indian, but bound ! 
for Brest. On his arrival at the 1 
latter port, he immediately wrote to 
M. de Vallery at St. Malo, but in 
taking the letter to the post-office, 
he was agreeably surprised by the 
intelligence that his correspondent 
was actually in the same town. The 
astonishment of that gentleman' at 
meeting M. Leauire was extreme, 


| as; before his quitting St. Mato, tffe 
vessel had arrived; bringing his pro¬ 
tegee, with the intelligence of Ids 
premature death; uptH^ which be 
had written to the brothers, i wtth t g 
them to that port. During a resi¬ 
dence of seven years in Guadeloupe, 
Adolphe had occasionally received 
various unfavourable reports of the 
general conduct of bOth his brother*. 
From Mathieu'sletterehehad learn¬ 
ed that Hyacinthe was a drunkard 
and a spendthrift, and although in a 
good business, was likely to leave a 
large family without a sol. OF the 
other brother he had received from 
several quarters very unfavourable 
accounts; be was described ns h mi¬ 
ser, destitute of every principle of 
honour, and capable of any mean¬ 
ness to increase his riches, re¬ 

port which had already been spread 
of his death, determined him to setae 
the present opportunity of becoming 
personally acquainted with their dis¬ 
positions, without disco verihg himself; 
and in this determination he request¬ 
ed M. de Vallery to leave his bro¬ 
thers in their error, and keepup the 
delusion for a day or two after their 
arrival. On approaching St. Malo, 
he had conceived it better for him 
to enter the town without his friend, 
and on their arrival at St. Servan, 
where M. de V. had a country-house, 
he resolved to push on for his des¬ 
tination that evening. He hired a 
horse, as the Greve was at that mo¬ 
ment impassable for any other con¬ 
veyance, and by swimming his steed 
over a few yards, reached the town 
before the closing of the gate*. Cu¬ 
riosity at seeing a diligence surround¬ 
ed by water, prompted him to pull 
up and look in; an action of which 
he sorely repented on seeing hiahro- 
thers, who were not expected ^B the 






fay* itWptoA&ir* tft.&e «$- f:an htf imajfrm ; . from M. Lepiaire, a 
ting «an, g&fr hU; cbuofenaneq v 4*e passenger in the same coach, wjfo 
fj£iy tujgewhicfa, even ©a.explana- had laid the information when the 
^n* cpuld,, scarcely re- diUgmec stopped for examination,” 

-#M4% ^i^j^ecxealxial .possibility. , :—“ 'Twas no .doubt cc malhewreux 


tooktipfris abode at ( tlie count- ; 3frrf//frp,”«xctiimedHyacinthe,"aud 
illBrheiMie -of; ; Jd>, de. Yallery, from therefore let's say no more about it.” 

pe^^n^rnipg; he learned To continue Adolphe’s story: the 
.fbe^partictflara of iris first visit to unfortunate stone which laid Ifya- 

cinthe on his mother earth preclud¬ 
ed any farther explanation at that 
moment, lie was conveyed to the 
; heard, he immediately conceived the nearest pubIic-hon.se, bled, and car- 
idea of working on their feelings by ried to bed. Adolphe kept out of 
feigning to make little Toinette his sight, fearing his presence might ag- 
, principal heir, in quality of his legi- gravate his brother's unfavourable 
. thpate daughter, thereby leaving to symptoms, and set out on his return 
them buta diminished portion of his to town a few minutes after the de- 
‘ property. After arranging this af- parture of M. de V. and Hyacinthe, 
fair, and other little matters of bu- the former of whom had previously 
siness, his friend proposed a walk sent for his cabriolet. On reach- 
.out of tfre town, as they would there ing St. Malo, Adolphe learned from 
■ incur little risk of meeting either of M. de V. the arrival of little Toinette 
.-bis brothers. It was in this prome- from St. Servan, at the same time 
. ,nade, that seeing at some distance a that he was informed of Hyacinthe’s 
considerable scuffle, they hastened recovery, and his affectionate regard 
to the spot. At the sight of M. de for the child. Adolphe now resolved 
Vallery, who, from his influence in to be an auricular witness of the 
St. Malo, was extremely respected, scene which was likely to take place 
the assailants instantly ceased hosti- on the intimation of his marriage, 
titles, and Adolphe stood iuvolunta- With the assistance of the landlady, 
• rily before Hyacinthe, whom the cir- who had been partially initiated into 
cwmtapces of the moment had pro- the circumstance, he took possession 
bably prevented from perceiving M. of a closet adjoining the dining-ropm, 
.ide.Y, and there he heard every syllable 

1. “,!$ut why call me a spy, a mou- uttered by both his brothers after 
ckapdi" here interrupted Hyacinthe. diuner. His situation, however, was 
—fil can explain that," replied the far from being enviable: alternately 
feme?. “ A douanier came to my agitated by feelings of affection arid 
. -counting-house a few hours after in contempt, he had not power to op- 
. aeaffgh of a M. fLemaire, and in- pose the sudden opening of the door 
formed nwv out Off personal friend- by Hyacinthe, which led to the ex- 
.ahip fot tne, that he bad brought a posure of his concealment, and the 
h proportion of ;tha.yalue,of a seizure denouement of tlw^ i aifalg, . 

■i of, tobaeeo, made on jthe person of, , It easily b^pwmeiyed thgt the 
^j|»f 4 «oy^f..feeii^gs at ll^^^this 


btifbrotbers, as also the effect of his 
appearance jn the harbour on the 
jprecedmg evening. From what he 
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story were partially tranquillized, but 
it required some hours before they 
were by any means composed. Tim 
report of the doctor stated Mathieu 
to be better, but that he must re¬ 
main undisturbed. Hyacinthe and 
Adolphe, after an evening of mutual 
felicity, sought relief in solitude and 
sleep for the fatigues of the mind 
and body during the day. 

It only remains to be added, that 
Mathieu rose early the next morn¬ 
ing, and leaving his portmanteau and 
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bill, quitted the town without beat 
of drum, and arrived in a couple of 
days at Angers, where he has in¬ 
variably declined every overture of 
reconciliation from either brother. 
Adolphe, with little Toinette, inhabits 
a neat campagne on the route de 
Rennes, near Nantes, enjoying to 
this day the occasional society of Hy- 
acinthe’s numerous family, as operi, 
good-humoured, and honest as him¬ 
self. 


THE LATE REV. JAMES LAMBERT. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

To many of the readers of 
your valuable Repository, the fol¬ 
lowing addition to the description of 
Tabley - House, which ornamented 
your last Number, may not be unac¬ 
ceptable. A i. 

Ipswich, July 182.'$. 


The present Sir John Fleming 
Leicester and his brothers were for 
many years under the private tu¬ 
ition of the Rev. James Lambert, 
late senior fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, a man not less esteemed 
for his amiable and moral character, 
than distinguished as a learned and 
elegant scholar. 

In 1777, after having been assist¬ 
ant tutor of his college, Mr. Lam¬ 
bert left Cambridge to superintend 
the education of Lady Leicester’s 
sons, and resided with them, partly 
at Tabley-House in Cheshire, and 
partly in London, until 178‘J; dur¬ 
ing which time he addressed to her 
ladyship the following original and 
elegant lines, which have hitherto 
,* been unpublished: 


STRING OF SIMILES ON A SWALLOW. 

Addressed to Lady Leicester. 

» 

’Tis like the soul, ’tis like a friend; 

Like bliss, our being's aim and end} 

Like life, ami wealth, and blindness too ; 
Rut most of all—’tis like to you. 

A swallow’s like the soul, 1 say ; 

For why ? its tenement is clay : 

And life, tlvat busy bustling thing, 

Life, like the bird, is on the niny. 

Riches ’tis like, for surely they 
; Have also winys , and lly away : 

I When flatterers fawn to gain their ends, 
What are they but fair-went her ft uuds ’/ 

The blind, the proverb tells you why. 

The blind, you know, catch many afiy: 

F’or happiness, ’twere easy now 
To find a rhyme ami reason too. 

But spare the Muse one honest line. 

To paint the lot she wishes thine: 

There, shadowy forms tuay phase awhile. 
Pleasure may court, and pomp beguile; 

But tasting bliss, search where you wil). 
Builds in the chimney-corner still. 

All this, they’ll say, is very plain, 

But how like Leicester? Try again: 

Can she, who blesses all at home. 

In foreign climes delight to roam? 

Can she, who loves the rural cell. 

In smoke and soot delight to dwell ? 

Peace with your queries, frici\d ! I trust 
The likeness still you’ll oWn is'just: 
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In that sweet mouth when Nature’s hand 
Perfumes the air and paints the land, ! 

While lingering blights her hopes betray, 

And winter checks the pride of May, 

Let but thf^swutttmo tribe appear, 

And summer instant follows there. 

Ip ,1782, Mr. Lambert, with his 
eldest pupil, Sir John Leicester, re¬ 
turned to college. His connections 
with the Leicester family continued 
till 1787, when the two younger 
brothers, Ilenry and Charles, took 
their bachelor's degree. 

Mr. Lambert, who, as a recent well- 
written and characteristic sketch of ! 

, l 

him observes, was as remarkable for i 

j 

bis literary attainments as for the po¬ 
lished urbanity of bis manners, was 
the son of the Rev. Thomas Lam¬ 
bert, vicar of Thorpe, near Harwich, j 
and rector of Melton in Suffolk, to 
whose memory, with that of his mo¬ 
ther, he placed on a mural tablet in 
the church of Melton the following 
filial and beautiful tributary verses: 
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Yr, that in Fame’s proud titles, wealth, or 
! state, ' 

I 

Unwisely deem all earthly bliss complete, 
Hark! ’tie his voice, which still in truths pro¬ 
found 

Breathes its mild dictates from this hallow'd 
ground: 

“ Content was ours; Content those joys sup¬ 
plied 

So oft to greatness, wealth, and fame denied.” 
More would ye know ? Go, ask the poor they 
fed, 

i The sick they cherish’d, and the flock he led j 
Go, ask of all, and learn from every tear, 
The merk how honour’ll, and the i/ond how 
dear. 

Mr. Lambert would never accept 
any clerical preferment, having re¬ 
peatedly refused many valuable liv¬ 
ings. He died, unmarried, on the 
28th April last, at the advanced age 
of 88, most sincerely regretted by 
an extensive circle of friends; and 
was, according to his desire, interred 
in the parish ehurch of Fersfield in 
Norfolk. 


PROSPECTUS OF A NEW INSTITUTION FOR THE 
FORMATION OF WIVES. 


Amidst all the fashionable accom¬ 
plishments with which it is thought 
necessary in these days to cram the 
fair speculators in matrimony, that 
most desii'able of all accomplishments, 
the art of pleasing a husband, is to¬ 
tally neglected. When those allure¬ 
ments which captivated the eye or 
the imagination have lost their no¬ 
velty, or nave ceased to be practis¬ 
ed, there remains, by the modern 
system of education, nothing solid 
whereon to build the substantial en¬ 
joyments of domestic life. The use¬ 
ful is on all occasions made to give 
way to the ornamental. That fe¬ 
male who, on the present plan, makes 
a good wife, must not be of the com¬ 
mon mould. Thrice happy the man i 


i who, in the lottery of matrimony, ob- 
j tains such a prize! 

| It cannot be denied, that many 
: women have distinguished themselves 
; in the field of literature: still it must 
! be admitted, that this is not their 
proper scene of action. Let such, 
however, as feel disposed to devote 
| their lives to the adv aneement of Ict- 
! ters, follow their inclinations; but let 
them not presume to turn wives. A 
learned wife may be considered about 
as useless a member of society as a 
learned pig. Indeed, the latter may 
be looked upon as the less injurious 
of the two; for all the loss the blue¬ 
stocking grunter, occasions to socie¬ 
ty consists iu the failure of her half- 
I yearly crop, or in postponing till her 
' T 2 
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dotage the surrender of her flitches; 
it being presumed that, as long as 
the said pig exhibits for the profit of 
its owner, and for the gratification 
of the curious, it is kept free from 
the incumbrance of a family. In this 
case, no hungry suckers squeak forth 
their impatience while mamma goes 
through the alphabet to an admiring 
company, no domestic duty is neg¬ 
lected, no moral obligation is broken. 
But the hapless progeny of a learn¬ 
ed human mother must pine in ig¬ 
norance and neglect, while mamma is 
preparing pap for babes of a larger' 
growth, or in reading for her even¬ 
ing’s exhibition before a select circle 
of savans; and that wretched appen¬ 
dage, the husband, is prevented from 
following some profitable occupation 
by the honourable ppst of amanuen¬ 
sis to his better and more learned 
half. 

The number of institutions of dif¬ 
ferent kinds for the education of fe¬ 
male youth is apparent to every one. 
Seminaries, establishments for young 
ladies, ffcc. meet the eye at every 
step you take m the suburbs of the 
metropolis; and it is, curious to re¬ 
mark, that they all avoid, with a most 
sickly fastidiousness, the more sim¬ 
ple appellation of school. In this, 
however, it must be admitted, that 
they are right; for it would be just 
as appropriate to give the name of 
school to an establishment for the 
cramming of turkeys, as to such fa¬ 
shionable young-lady-coops as are 
now used in preparing females for 
the matrimonial market. These are, 
one and all, liable to the objections 
complained of. They “ rear the 
tender thought ” it is true, but in 
such a manner that, when transplant¬ 
ed to the soil of matrimony, tfie blos¬ 
soms wither artd bear no fruit. They 


“ teach the young idea how to shoot,” 
but at the wrong mark. Their aim 
is at the eye, not at'the heart; at the 
imagination, not at the head* In 
male education die re is stall, them* 
fore, a grand desideratum. To sup* 
i ply this is the object of the Mea- 
daraes Sober and Steady. With thifc 
view they have resolved on opening 
an Institution for the Formation of 
Wives; and in this arduous, and, they 
may say without vanity, laudable un¬ 
dertaking, they confidently look for 
the patronage of such of the nobili¬ 
ty and gentry as arc desirous of hav¬ 
ing their daughters brought up on 
true domestic principles. 

As, in the present constitution of 
society, a woman cannot be render¬ 
ed perfectly good upon the original 
principle, without the operator beirig 
subject to the penalty of suspension 
from all earthly functions, for a time 
sufficiently long to prevent his feel- ■ 
ing any inclination to resume them, it 
cannot be expected that any person* 
however philanthropic his views, 
would be foolhardy enough to attempt 
the reformation of the fair sex upon 
the plan alluded to. It becomes, 
then, a matter of consequence toren- 
der that head, which the law lias de¬ 
creed to remain on the shoulders, to 
the manifest injury of society, as in¬ 
nocuous as possible, by divesting it 
of all ideas at all adverse to the qua¬ 
lifications of the original good tso* 
man, and storing it with matter use¬ 
ful only in forming the character of 
a good wife. In this manner that por¬ 
tion of the human frame which was 
considered by our wise forefathers: a» 
a useless, if not injurious, appendage 
to the female form, may, it is con¬ 
ceived, he made by propermanage- 
ment conducive to the welfare qf 
society. It is upon this principle ’ 
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that the Mcsdames S. and 1 Si pro¬ 
fess to proceed^ and that they found 
their claim to originality. Should 
success crown their exertions, they 
wiil feel amply rewarded in-the con¬ 
sciousness of having been, through 
BnMdenee, the means of improving 
their owA sex in particular, and of 
conferring an inestimable benefit on 
mankind. 

When female talent is once di¬ 
rected into its proper channel, what 
glorious results may not be anticipat¬ 
ed! That genius which could pen n 
Cmisnna or a Caelebs will then exert 
its energies in the important, office of 
regulating a family, or in advancing 
that most useful of all sciences, do¬ 
mestic economy. What a revolution 
in female habits will then be effected! 
Those fingers which once handled the 
goose-quill only, will then be per¬ 
mitted to explore the inmost recesses 
of the-no We biped which furnished 
it* -That genius which could force 
ue to waste our sympathies on a fic¬ 
titious tale, will then be more use¬ 
fully employed in drawing tears from 
a calf’s foot, in watching the drop¬ 
pings of a jelly-bag, or in listening 
to the simmerings of a Mazarine ket¬ 
tle. That magic power which had 
our passions at command, and which, 
by playing on the weakness of our 
nature, could harrow up our souls 
with a tale of misery or of horror, 
wifi then hqve a free vent for all its 
heart-rending propensities in the 
slaughter of the poultry-yard, in the 
skinning of the eel, in the boiling of 
tke lobsier, or in extricating from beef 
and-cabbage a bubble and a squeak. 
That exalted mind which could smile 
with contempt at the vituperations 
of the critic, will then listen with 
equah indifference to the hissingof 
the tea-kettle. Jrihc, who once pre¬ 


sided at the coterie , who was, as it 
were, the sub of lier own system, 
whose wit radiated in electric flashes 
to the farthest extremity of her cir¬ 
cle, while the pale envious moons 
“ hid their diminished heads” as she 
displayed her refulgence, or, when 
she turned her back, shone in her 
borrowed light, may then, without 
exciting envy, or inflicting a pang, 
exert equal talent in the manufacture 
; of bohea, and display her most 
I Christian virtues in dispensing to a 
! numerous company the refreshing 
j beverage, without its usual accom- 
j panimeut of scandal. When em- 
j ployed in such truly domestic duties, 
j the homely matron will have nothing 
j to fear from the malice of the world; 

I no clouds of detraction will obscure 
her modest lifjht, no storms will 
overshadow her peaceful counte¬ 
nance. When those halcyon days 
arrive, the literary female will super¬ 
intend her litter of pigs. The press 
will still team with her productions; 
but it will be with those of her hands, 

) not of her brain. Instead of writing 
j fine things, she will get them up. In- 
j stead of mangling the character of 
her neighbours, she will bestow that 
favour on her house-linen. Instead 
of saying tart tilings, not easily sto¬ 
mached or digested, she will make 
tart things to go down glibly, by the 
.happy mixture of sweet and sour. 

! The neat well-darned white stocking 
will take the place of the blue. In 
I short, all her habits will be changed, 
j iuid all her ideas concentrated with- 
| in her proper sphere. 

I In the education of the young la- 
' dies committed to their charge, the 
, Mesdames Sober and Steady will be 
j careful to exclude all those modern 
j accomplishments at variance with 
. their system, and to substitute those 
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branches of knowledge really useful mestic consumption, hot also how to 
and conducive to the desired object. | drive a bargain. 

For instance, for political economy j Such young ladies as possess a 
will be substituted domestic economy; j good ear for music will be instructed 
for geography and the use of the ! in that pleasing art, which, by a, pro¬ 
globes, housewifely and the use of J per application of its power, may be 
the needle; for astronomy, the sci- imade conducive to domestic happi- 
ence of gastronomy, and so on. iness. In the instructions given, how- 
Such portions, however, of the sci- ! ever, the aim will be to please, not 
cnees of botany,ichthyology, and con- j to surprise; to captivate the ear, not. 
chology, as may be useful in choos- \ to take it by storm. No. raiding 
ing a cabbage, a turbot, or an oyster, j over the keys with the right hand, 
will be taught, as it is the object of ! like the Brighton Telegraph up the 
the Mesdames Sober and Steady to I stones of Piccadilly, while the more 
omit nothing which can render the j cumbrous bass keeps pounding like 
young ladies perfectly competent to Bickford’s van in the rear, to the im- 
superintend all the concerns of a fa- minent danger of our nerves and the 
mily; and with this view they are, \ fingers of the performer. None of that 
when sufficiently advanced in the art ! flying oft’ of the right hand in dan- 
of housekeeping, employed by rota- ! gerous ad libitums from the left, with 
tion in overlooking the domestic ar- as much harmony as between a bride 
rangements of the house. As it is of eighteen and a gouty husband of 
also of importance that every female fourscore. In short, instead of va- 
at the head of a family should not riations, divertimentos, fantasias, and 
not only superintend, but know how the like musical hodgepodge* s the 
to execute what she commands, the pupils will be practised in those sim- 
best teachers in the culinary art are j pie and affecting airs, which, by act- 
employed; and as the old English i ing as an opiate on the senses, will 
dishes of roast beef and plumb-pud- prove eminently useful in allaying 
ding, on which, in a great measure, the ferment of the passions, or in 
depends the solidity of the British contributing to the repose of the hus- 
constitution,are rapidly losing ground, band, as he reclines in his arm-chair 
while French dishes are gaining the after the fatigues of the day. No 
ascendency, the Mesdames Sober I dancing beyond that of the old Eng- 
and Steady have engaged a celebrat- j lish country dance, or stately minuet, 
ed artist in this department, who wiJJ ; will be allowed to be taught in the 
give regular lessons to the young la- ; institution of the Mesdames Sober 
dies. And as every mistress of a fa- ! and Steady, as it suits not the digni- 
mily should know' how to choose her j ty of the marriage state to whirl 
meat, an eminent professor of butch- > through the giddy waltz, or to mix 
ery will attend once a week for the j in the mazes of the quadrille. By 
purpose of giving instruction on that j avoiding such useless and perilous 
head. Each young lady will also accomplishments, that dangerous ap- 
in turn accompany the housekeeper ! pendage to a ladies’ seminary, a danc- 
when she goes to market, in order I! ing-master, is rendered unnecessary, 
that she may not only learn how to !j for one of the teachers will be com- 
choose the articles required fur do- ■’ pelent to give the requisite Jessons in 
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the art. A drill-serjeant from Chel¬ 
sea College will, however, attend the 
school, for the purpose of setting 
up the young ladies, and giving them 
a dignified carriage. Nor will the 
young ladies be instructed in any of 
die dead or living languages beyond 
their own, the object being rather to 
eontroul the tongue* than to supply 
it with matter for exercise. Besides, 
such studies would only tend to dis¬ 
tract and burden the mind, and to 
employ a considerable portion of 
that intellect winch should be wholly 
given up to the grand science of 
housewifery. 

The utmost attention will be paid 
to the morals of the young ladies, on 
whom every domestic duty will be 
inculcated. No novels or newspa¬ 
pers are allowed to be read, on pain 
of expulsion. In short, no books 
will be permitted in the school, ex- 
oept such as tend to advance the 
principles of the institution. .And, 
as no means of instilling the precepts 
of virtue and economy should be 
neglected, the copy-books and sam¬ 
plers of the young ladies will con¬ 
tain those homely maxims, which 
have, from their truth and aptitude, 
received the concurrent approbation 
of ages: such as, “ A stitch in time 
saves nine;” “ Waste not, want not;” 
“ Fools and their money are soon 
parted;” “ Take care of the shillings 
and pence, and the pounds will take 
eare of themselves;” “ When the 
cat’s away the mice will play,” and 
such like. And so much are the Mes- 
dames S. and S. convinced of the im¬ 
portance of employing memory, in 
preference to every other faculty of 
the mind, in the regulation of the 
conduct, and indeed in the general 
affairs of life, that in all the rooms 
occupied by the young ladies, these, 


j and other aphorisms of a similar na¬ 
ture, are placed in conspicuous situ¬ 
ations on the wall. A mind well 
stored with wholesome maxims comes 
forth into the world armed at all 
! points. Secure in the experience of 
the past, it sets all speculation and 
innovation at defiance, and steadily 
j pursues the track pointed out by the 
accumulated wisdom of ages. 

It being of the first importance to 
the ends of the institution that that 
; most unruly member, the tongue, 
should be brought into proper dis- 
; ciplinc, the young ladies are strictly 
prohibited from speaking more than 
! a certain number of words within the 
I hour; and on no account to make 
! use of puns, bon-mots, or the like. 

I Obedience to the lawful authority 
; of man is among the first principles 
j implanted in the minds of the young 
| ladies intrusted to Mesdames 8. and 
j 8.; and they are accordingly brought 
i up in the utmost reverence for the 
lords (if the creation, whom they are 
i taught to consider as beings of a 
: higher order: and it being essential 
1 to the accomplishment of this pri- 
: mary object, that the tempers of the 
, young ladies should be rendered as 
j docile as possible, when any of the 
, pupils offend in this particular, or 
! shew any disposition to domineer, 

| they are immediately invested iu a 
pair of inexpressibles, kept for that 
j purpose, and w hieh, like a fool’s or 
] dunce’s cap, holds them up as ob¬ 
jects of deserved ridicule to their 
! companions. In like manner, when 
i any pupil evinces an inclination for 
| abstruse subjects, or for the study of 
i any thing not perfectly in unison with 
j the plans of the institution, she is 
clad in a pair of blue stockings, in 
which ijhe continues lu make her ap¬ 
pearance till repentance, and refer- 
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mation liberate her from the reproach¬ 
ful hose. Every pains are also ta¬ 
ken to eradicate all foolish fears and 
prejudices; so that young ladies who 
have completed their education un¬ 
der the Mesdames S. and S. will be 
warranted not to scream in a carri¬ 
age, to faint at a wasp, or to shew 
any of those ridiculous airs now so 
common among ladies of fashion. 

The Mesdames S. and S.’s terms 
are as follows: 

Board and education, including Eng- Gs. 


lish, plain cooking, music, pickling, 
dancing, preserving, and plain nee¬ 
dle-work ..40 

Lectures in domestic economy ... 10 
Higher branches of cookery, including 
made dishes, pastry, &,e.10 


i| Writing, arithmetic, and family ac- Gs. 

counts.0 

Roast beef and plumb-pudding master 6 

Butcher's lessons ... . 4 

Drill-serjeant ..4 

Ornamental needle-work.4 

Lessons in washing and getting up fine 

things.4 

Curry-powder by private lessons*. 
Entrance to the house 2 guineas, to the 
kitchen i guinea, the larder 1 guinea, 
and to eachtof the masters 2 gniuras. 

N. B. In addition to the articles usually 
brought by young ladies to school, it is ex¬ 
pected that they be provided with three pair 
of pockets, three large high aprons, a well- 
I stoied housewife, a pincushion, a clasp-knife, 

! and a nutmeg-grater. 

* This will be found extremely serviceable 
to young ladies intended for the Indian mar¬ 
ket. 


ADVENTURES OF A SERJEANT’S WIFE DURING THE 

PENINSULAR WAR. 


TiiEperson whose courage and hu¬ 
manity will appear in this narrative, 
in early life seemed to be destined 
for a higher sphere than that in which 
she spent her maturcr years. Her 
father was a teacher of music in a 
provincial town, and might have pro¬ 
vided handsomely for his only child; 
but after the death of his wife, he 
gave himself up to intemperance, by 
which he was brought, in extreme 
wretchedness, to a premature grave, 
when Violetta was about sixteen. 
Creditors seized the few moveables 
he left, and as he and his wife were 
foreigners, the orphan had not a re¬ 
lation, or even a friend, to procure 
her employment. She had saved her 
hither and herself from absolute 
starvation by making little ornament¬ 
al articles, which she hawked about 
the town in a basket; but this was a 
precarious subsistence, and so disre¬ 
putable as to preclude her from en¬ 
gagements to teach the piano-forte, 
or even vs a servant. 


Overwhelmed by grief, and in de¬ 
spair of pity, she wus leaving the 
humble apartment whence her father’s 
body had just been carried, when a 
young man, the serjeant of a recruit¬ 
ing party in the place, came, and 
] begged her to hear him on a subject 
I nearly concerning them both. He 
said be owed her father twenty-five 
shillings for lessons on the violin and 
for music: he would pay the amount 
most readily; but if she would share 
his fate, he hoped she might have 
no cause for repentance. He was 
convinced she was a virtuous and in¬ 
dustrious girl, and she had known 
him long enough to be assured of his 
sobriety. The world was before 
them, and they might elbow their 
way through it in credit and comfort. 
Violetta modestly accepted the pro¬ 
posal, and in a few hours they were 
married. 

The serjeant had the reward of 
his generosity; the most faithful at¬ 
tachment and energetic exertions 
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were Continuity employed by his j 
wife to promote his happiness, ami 
interests Site taught music when j 
opportunity offered; made and sold ; 
^gum-flowers, card-boxes, cliimncy- : 
ornaments, and ©titer tine wares; or 
•took plain-work or clear-starching. 
She v attended, her husband through 
piany climates: they roared a large 
family; some of tfieir sobs were in 
the music-band of the regiment, and 
tlfe daughters remained in respect¬ 
able service in England, when, with 
.other battalions, the)’ embarked for 
the Peninsula. The serjeant had 
been repeatedly, though not severe¬ 
ly, wounded. He and his wife had 
their constitutions much tried in dif¬ 
ferent climates; yet both still enjoy¬ 
ed good health, and when only a li¬ 
mited number of females were per¬ 
mitted to accompany the corps, Vio¬ 
letta’s excellent conduct and useful¬ 
ness secured her preference. 

A foraging party, conducted by the 
serjeant, was suddenly attacked and 
routed by very superior numbers of 


sprung under the shade of the roof¬ 
less walls. She then gathered dry 
grass and leaves, on which she spread 
her cloak to form a pallet, and took 
| off a petticoat as a substitute for a 
: pillow. A cordial being administer¬ 
ed, the sufferer could make a feeble 
sign for drink, and after some wan¬ 
derings, Violetta succeeded in pro¬ 
curing water. She was also fortu¬ 
nate enough to meet with orange- 
: trees; but her husband would only 
I take the simple fluid. Night was 
i! falling fast, and should he call for 
j more water, she might lose her way 

among rocks and underwood. She 
I 0 

j explored the lower story of the house 
i for some forgotten utensil; met only 
1 with large fragments of earthen jars; 
j but in her circumstances, these ap- 

■ peared of more value than ingots of 

■ gold. She tiLVd them with water, 

1 collected withered branches from the 
j wood, and having kindled a tire to 
! supply light, she sat down to feed it 

little by little, and to watch her bus- 
j band, fervently thanking God that 


the French soon after tlu: battle of 


site had found him, and 


offering 


Vittoria. All the British soldiers j 
were killed or prisoners, except the 
serjeant, who lay wounded on the 
ground, when his faithful helpmate, 
Who always followed his movements, 
searching for him among his dying 
or lifeless comrades, had the happi¬ 
ness to find him still warm and re¬ 
spiting, though with faint and broken 
hearings of his breast. She looked 
round for shelter, and saw a ruined 
house at a short distance; but it was 
too far to remove her bleeding pa¬ 
tient, until bis wounds were staunch¬ 
ed. She always had dressings in 
readmess, and having applied them 
with care and tenderness, she bore 
him to a spot where herbage had 

- Vai n. No. ix. 


prayers for his recovery. Long be¬ 
fore the dawn, by the pale glimmer 
of the fire, she saw his countenance 
change to the hue of death. .She 
knelt by him, fondly grasping his 
cold hands, till he expired. 

She now ceased to feed the fire, 
lest it might lead the enemy to her 
retreat; and still on her knees, with 
the stiffened hands fast in her own, 
she patiently, but sorrowfully, waited 
the return of day. A low moan and 
a rustling sound struck her ear. It 
seemed to issue from beneath the 
floor. Violetta had given many 
proofs of courage, that would have 
done honour to the masculine cha¬ 
racter. She was now, according to 
hi 
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her own idea, subjected to the influ¬ 
ence of an accursed spirit, and for a 
moment appalled and transfixed, she 
durst not look around. But her rea¬ 
soning powers rose above superhu¬ 
man terrors. In a few minutes, she 
recollected that her husband was too 
good a man to suppose his corpse 
could be degraded by the approach 
of demons, or his wife annoyed by 
them in the discharge of her duty. 
Some unhappy person must be con¬ 
fined in a vault of the ruin, and she 
would release the prisoner at the risk 
of her life. 

After a tedious examination of 
every aperture in the floor or wall, a 
rugged stone covered with sods was 
accidentally shoved from the wall, 
and an iron ring appeared. With a 
great exertion of strength she raised 
a flag attached to the ring, and re¬ 
moved a trap-door: by a descent of 
three feet she reached a small apart¬ 
ment, where several holes, hardly 
large enough to admit a man’s fin¬ 
ger, gave some air and a few rays of 
light. On a bed, half consumed by ]: 
damp, lay a female in the agonies of j| 
dissolution. Violetta drew her from j 
the dungeon, and could then ascer- j 
tain thatshe was young, and had been [ 
beautiful. She could not speak to ! 
give any account of herself. Iicr ■ 


I deliverer offerdd Iter water; but the 
aid came too late — her lips could 
not receive it. Her spirit soon as¬ 
cended to a happier world. Violet¬ 
ta returned her emaciated body to 
the place tliat >had been bee living 
tomb, and to preserve all that was 
mortal of her husband, deposited 
the loved remaips in the same asy¬ 
lum, where no wild beast could de¬ 
face them. While replacing the 
stone, she heard the drums of the 
British army, and made every possi¬ 
ble effort to join them; but she mis¬ 
took tl»e route, and fell in with the 
French. They detained her several 
days to assist as a hospital-nurse. 
She related her adventure at tlie ru¬ 
ined house, and the few women who 
were able to understand her had 
French, told her the lady must haVe 
been confined by a jealous husband, 
and was forgotten when the invaders 
drove the Spaniards away and pil¬ 
laged the place. 

Violetta pined in grief for her hus¬ 
band, and died soon after she escap¬ 
ed from her captors mid joined a 
| brigade of his countrymen. This 
slight memorial is dedicated to her 
humble worth. She was a heroine, 
whose actions might gild an exulted 
name. 


A TOUlt ROUND MY PARLOUR. 


Jiy J. 

Tours are very fashionable things; 
nobody, now of tbe least pretension, 
takes a trip to Margate or Brighton, 
or crosses the sea and sets his foot 
on French ground, but determines 
that the world si 1 all know all about 
it; sets to work accordingly, and soon 
sends forth his hot-pressed, wire- 
wove, rivulet of leiier-jneis in a 


M. L. 

meadow of margin, to an indulgent 
and discerning public: and I see no 
reason why I should not be indulged 
by having my little tour published, 
and, if the fates so will it, admired . 
I have heard of a gentleman, a fo¬ 
reigner I believe, who published a 
journey round his bed-room; but I 
never saw the work. He was confin- 
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ed for a -certain number of days for table; and that dear lady being out 
some infringement on military strict- of town with our children, may also 
ness, and amused his moments, that help to account formy want of amtise- 
Would have otherwise been over- ment, and the consequent writing of 
whelmed with ennui , by making the the present article, 
aforesaid journey, and writing his re-| I drew forth the desk, opened it, 
marks upon it. I spread writing materials upon it, 

Being seized the other day with j meaning to write and walk alternatc- 
a bilious attack, wjiich obliged me j ly till i had completed my task; and 
to send for my medical man, he took ' first, as my desk formed part of the 
the liberty of ordering me into con- furniture of the room, I choose to 
finementforafew days, with as much I speak of it, A young man, a parti- 
indifference as the general common- cular friepd of mine, who died some 
dant, I dare say, ordered the gentle- ! years back, bequeathed it to me. 
man I have spoken of above into his. j This circumstance alone endeared it 
I like freedom as well as any man, I to my mind. In opening the drawer 
but, at the same time, I thought it j of it for paper. I found a bundle of 
best to submit tinder existing circum- 1 his letters; and being in no hurry to 
stances, remembering what Colman finish my tour, I looked first at one 
has said in his tale of“ The Fat Sin- 'and then at another of them, till I 
gle Gentleman! was fairly carried hack to many a 
“ For when in indent, ' youthful scene dhd recollection. J lore 
“ E'en ditmiMing the doctor don’t alwajs sue- I were his confidential coimnunica- 
cct<l ‘ ; tions, his hopes and fears, his plea- 

On the second day of mv impri- \ sures and pains; now a description 
xonment , having read all my last sup- j of his feelings at a play, and now his 
ply of magazines, newspapers, &c. j account of attending a funeral; here 
and having sent in vain to the libra- j a touch of disappointment in love, 
ry for the last new novel, I determin- \ and there a rapturous description of 
ed, feeble ns 1 was, and little able or j his Emily's smiles; and anon, an 
willing to walk, to take a tour round j epistle, direction and all, in rhyme: 
my parlour, and set; what exercise i for, like myself, he sometimes sinned 
would do for me. Methinks I per- || in verse, as well as prose. Poor fel- 
ceive a smile of contempt on some j- low! lie died young. 1 saw him laid 
reader’s face at the absurdity of such in his grave. Consumption, the 
a journey. Stay, my good sir, or ma- scourge of England, carried him off; 
dam, till you have gone with me to and since 1 lost him, excepting cer- 
the end, and then say if it is not fa- j tainly the wife of my bosom, 1 have 
tiguing enough. j had no one to whose friendship I 

.1 had not gone far before the idea could confide, as 1 did to his, all 
struck me, of recording, for the bene- my thoughts, even my weaknesses. 
fit of the public, my thoughts, &c. Such is the lot of most men; they 
during this perambulation. I almost seldom meet with above one friend 
think I am indebted to the circum- like this, and having lost him, they 
stance of huvingkicked my toe against ! scarcely ever have confidence enough 
the corner of my writing-desk, as it in those who arc left around them, 
lay snugly beneath my wife's work- .to seek* another: they have acquaint- 

" U o 
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ances indeed, but rarely any thing 
more. 

I must get away from my desk, 
however, or I shall never finish my 
tour: but this is a difficult matter, 
for here are many of my own MSS. 
and we all know how pleasant it is 
to a scribbler to look over the pro¬ 
ductions of his Muse, for every man’s 
Muse is to him a Muse of fire; and 
it is a moot point if I shall get to the 


for this is one of the elliptic modern 
tables, often found stationary in the 
middle of a parlour, seeing alike 
for breakfast, dinner, tea, and sup¬ 
per; for intermediate lunches; for 
the ladies’ work sometimes, when of 
a large description; for my desk to 
stand on at this moment (not but 
what I have a bit'rtf a study up 
stairs); and sometimes as a deposi¬ 
tory for books, magazines, and news- 


end of my tour now, without giving papers. But when accommodated 
the world one or more of my poetic with its full complement of additional 
trifles: however, for the present, I pieces or flaps, when covered with 
will tear myself from sonnets to the } a delicate damask cloth, when set 
sun, moon, and stars; elegies on all | out with the best display of ivory- 
sorts of subjects; songs, charades,! handled knives and forks, the best 
acrostics, 8cc. &e. and go on with ' silver spoons, fish-slices, &e. ike. &c. 
the description of my parlour. | indicative of a good dinner, and a 
The room itself is a complete pa-: pleasant party of friends, then does 


rallelogram, and situated in a sound, t my table look gloriously. But when 
well-built, but rather old-fashioned j it is covered by the real dinner itself, 
house; and the furniture in it of very i when it is surrounded by the party 


various styles, from the circumstance : of real friends, when grace has been 
of some of it having belonged to my j said, the covers removed, and “ the 
father and mother, some to my wife's feast of reason and the flow of soul” 
progenitors, and some recently pur- has begun, then may my table he 
chased: therefore fairly furnishing proud indeed of the good things rat- 
more food for reflection, than if it en, drunk, and said at it. What a his- 
consisted only of very modern mat- 1 tory might such a piece of furniture 
ters. Upon rising from my seat to ■ give, in almost any house, if, like 
proceed on my circuit (for, as I have “ the velvet cushion,” and many other 
said before, the reader must fancy inanimate things which have spoken , 
me first walking and then writing), I it would condescend to relate it! and 
happened to lay my hand on the ta- j I almost wonder some kind good soul 
ble. Useful friend, thought I, thou ! of a book-maker does not meet with 
shaft be next in my description. Its ! a talkative table, and publish the re- 
well-polished surface seemed to smile ; suit of his confabs ■with it. 
upon me in return; and there is of- j Stumbling over the hearth-rug in 
ten more, be it remembered, in the! my progress, that winter comfort, 
silence of a good table, than in the j but now scarcely necessary append age 
garrulity of a nonsensical acquaint- ij to a room, I meet with the recollec- 
ance. This of mine is one that, in '| tion that it was worked by my dear 
its uses, is something like the cele- j wife when at school, or soon after 
brated cobbler’s stall, which ! her leaving it; and choicely hoarded, 

rk-rvM him for patiom, fot kitmuK, am! [j I warrant, in some up-stairs closet, 
tl! I! till shegotmarried; and theu brought 
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out, with other products of juvenile 
labour and art, to delight a fond 
hutaband. "It is now, alas! one of 
$Mtkd8-beenfi; dirty, unconscious feet 
hare trod, on it till 'its beauties are 
no more. To think of the anxious 
hours it cost in making; the trudg- 
ings to Newgate-street for worsteds 
of all the colours ,of the rainbow ; 
the fond delights which arose as 
flower after flower grew beneath the 
fair fingers that made it, till Flora 
herself might have almost envied 
their employ—it is too much, it is 
indeed a cruel business! 


once in winter-time apostrophized my 
fire in verse: some years back, when 
a bachelor, I paid it tl;i following 
compliment: 

Burn bright, my friendly fire.; 

Shed round <hy warmest suiile; 

Thy beams l most admire 
When wet and worn with toil. 

Thou hear’st my sad complaint. 

Nor frown’st upon my woe ; 

Unlike the world’s restraint, 

Which grief is doom’d to know. 

Thou shar’st. my brightest joys. 

And hiighte.rsniil'st with me; 

When bliss my time employs, 

None gayer then th.iu thee. 


Close on my left hand is the fire-.. 
place, that peculiar feature in an ! 
Englishman's dwelling; that sacred ,j 
seat of all the household virtues; >; 
that sanctum sanctorum from all the jj 
oppressions, vexations, and troubles 
of the world out of doors. Here the ' 
father of a family, if a good and a |i 
happy man, finds a solace in the so-1 ! 
ciety of those he loves, which amply jj 
recompenses him for the wrongs and ! 
in juries of mankind. Summer, to be !; 
sure, is not the fittest season for the jj 
delights of an Englishmans fire- 
side: the bars of my half-register ! 


And if I find friend, 

Thai f.icml thnu’lr ever share ; 

Thy kindln st warmth thou’lt lend. 
To chase away cold care. 

Then let stern Winter frown. 

And spread his snows around ; 

Whilst storms his temples erown. 
And lakes in Irost a"e bound. 

I et winds obey his will, 

Ami sweep Iht: pathless plain; 

Whilst roars the iieit'lih’ring rill, 
(»’tiflow’d by fallen Tain: 

1!% tny snug tire. I sit, 

The embers higher pile. 

And te.ist on attic wit, 

That draw* the willing smile , 


are now very brigl^, and the orna- ; 
mental shavings in the grate very ! 
pretty; but winter is the season for j 
true enjoyment here. Christmas jj 
draws many a party round the lios- !’ 
pitabie man’s fire, and then there is jj 
a pleasure in every poke; the bright'! 
and eheerftil flame arises; the jest ;j 
and the song go round, and vre are, j 
for a time at least, convinced that jj 


Or with my pm pouitruy 

Some ftorni-uijip’d w.uid’rer’s doom, 
Who, fur from home aw.iv. 

Has found an early tomb. 

All hail, then, cheering friend ! 

Still spread thy smiles around ; 

For Winter bids us bend. 

And strews with snow the ground. 

Whither might not fancy lead one 
in contemplating a fire-place ? What 
a history of invention would it not 


this life is not without its joys. Even jj afford, to trace it from the miserable 
at this period of the year, our chairs 1 contrivances of savage life to the 


often occupy the same situation by ’■ present highly ornamented, and as 
the fire-place that they did in winter; jj highly useful, stoves and grates! Nor 
and habit makes us sit there, though ; j only so; but the principal material, 


we neither want warmth, nor should .! iron r used in its formation, and in 
find it if we did. I have more than ;! that of its accompaniments, common- 
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ly called fire-irons, might furnish 
a complete history in its uses and 
abuses: but certainly its usefulness 
far counterbalances its abuse; though, 
in furnishing the destructive weapons 
of war, this first of metals has trulv 
been much abused. But if I go on 
in this way, I shall never get round 
my parlour in any reasonable time: 
still I must take a glance at the 
mantel-piece, for there is a recollec- j 
lion about that. It is now of hand- \ 
some marble, but within a very few J 
years there was in its place one of! 
those lofty, carved, wooden mantel- i 
pieces that are still to be occasional- I 
ly met with, and that really give one j 
rather a pleasurable feeling than, 
not, as speaking of old times and old | 
friends. And then the ornaments j 
(if ornaments they he) must not be ■ 
passed quite in silence. First, there 1 
is the centre piece, that is older than j 
I am; it was iny father's, and repre¬ 
sents some rustic gentleman or other 
pla’ ing on that most delicious instru¬ 
ment, the bagpipe: fortunately this 
man’s is silent, or 1 should give up , 
my journey and the history of it in I 
despair. This personage’s head is so 
contrived as to hold a bouquet of. 
flowers, at which times, though he ' 
may be said to have a water)/ head, j 
he looks as fine as a May-day Jack j 
in the green. On each side of him j 
arc a modern pair, very small, but j 


various articles of earthen-ware and 
porcelain, from die plainest cup and 
saucer to the most elegant and high¬ 
ly finished vase. The next couple 
on my mantel-piece are a rustic boy 
and girl, the first fondling a dog, 
and die latter a lamb. N ext to these 
are a couple of rather indecent young 
lads, newly in (}ie Adam and Ever 
style of nakedness, each bearing a 
basket of fruit: whedier it is the 
forbidden fruit or not, I cannot say. 
Each flank (to carry on my military 
idea) is supported by a monstrous 
j grenadier of a Turk, finely be-tur- 
j banned and be-whiskored. My man¬ 
tel-piece, like most others I suppose, 
is now and then ornamented, or, as 
some fastidious folks would say, dis¬ 
figured, by a variety of occasional 
! matters, such as an orange or two, 
a pair of lady’s gloves, some bottle 
of medicine, a child’s toy, ike. &c.: 
but these of course disappear when 
the room is put to rights , as it is 
called. 

Immediately right and left of the 
mantel-piece are a pair of pretty 
I painted receptacles for letters, &c. 

| usually called card-racks; and a cu- 

l • • » 

j nous jumble they often contain—la- 
j dies’ and gentlemen’s cards, notes, 
j and epistles of all sorts; recipes for 
j coughs and lemon-puddings; milk- 
! bills ; invitations to dinners and danc- 
! es; nurse Clarke’s or Brown’s ad- 


very elegant, and placed in the cen- ; dress; and an ad-infoiitmn list of 
tre, upon the true military principle, ! other matters. 

the little men being always so placed j Over the chimney-piece is a beau- 


in a regiment: these are, a Persian j. tiful subject for reflection—a Land¬ 


lady and gentleman, and furnish to some glass—where, upon looking in- 
me the remembrance of having bought to it, no lady ever yet saw a plain 
them a few years back at the porce- woman, or a gentleman any other 
laia-manufactory in Derby, where i than a good-looking, honest man. 
every civility was shewn, together j What a curious and a beautiful art 
with the whole process, and a mostis the making of glass, and this pe- 
eurious one it is, of producing the i: culiar application of it! The cir- 
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cumstance of the poor Indian, who, ; over it, is a graceful peacock's fea- 
uponseeing himself reflected in one, then even these have a remini.s- 
trieclto look behind it for the person cence; they serve to ren.ind my fa- 
he saw, may excite a smile of con- mily of a favourite and beautiful bird 
tempt in the ignorant, hut it can only belonging to a friend, which was 
be in the ignorant: he could have much admired by us. The poor 
taken it for little less than t *magic. creature foolishly left his master’s 
How much more astonished would grounds, and was worried by* some 
such a man lie at /eeing reflection ! strange dog in an adjacent field, 
combined with refraction, and at be- i where these feathers were afterwards 
holding the lieautiful and ever-vary- j picked up, so that they are literally 
ing combinations produced in the i a memento mart, 
kaleidoscope by a few trumpery Thank heaven, I am got away from 
beads and bits of coloured glass ! ,i the fire-place; I was fearful I should 
And how much more still, if he could ; have been kept there all day. Now 
lie made to comprehend it, at the : I shall really take a good stride; for, 
application of glass in telescopes, behold, i am at the china-closet-door 
bringing distant, and till then unseen in the corner of the room. The key 
ami unknown, planetary worlds to! is in it; I may as well just peep in. 
view! The frame too of this cliim- j What a display! Here is the willow 
neysgloss, and picture-frames in ge- ! pattern for common purposes; here 
neral, are another splendid triumph | is the best dinner set, whose pattern 
of art, and exquisitely ornaiuci tal in J has a name I dare say. but I do not 
a romn. j know it, and none of the initiated are 


. But let us look up. Over the glass jj here to impure of. Then here is the 
is a vote of thanks, in a plain black ! : flowered and gilt supper set, and the 


frame, handsomely written on vellum. 


sandwich-tray set. 1 hen what 


and all that sort of thing. Tome i rious tea-services! simple white and 


this is a proud matter, to the world ij gold for breakfast, and a most inde- 
nothing. It simply records the thanks ! scribably beautiful pattern (which I 
of a plain and humble set of trades- j leave to the fancies of the fair sex) 
men, whose rights were once invaded, ! for the evening party. Then here 
and whom I was the means of re- are the coffee-biggins, the tea-pots, 
dressing by perseverance, though no the urns, the milk-jugs, sugar-basons, 


lawyer, against an intended act of j and avast lot of (to me) non-descnj>ts. 
oppression. To me, as I said before, 1 1 really must ask the names of them 
it is a proud memento, and though \ some of these days, for it is vastly 
little ornamental, I hope may teach i ignorant I dare say not to know them. 


»ny children, when I am gone, to as- jj Then in glass-ware: but I cannot 
sist others as far us they are able; || recollect half the names, so fancy 
and also serve to convince them, that ! will do the thing much better than 
there is still gratitude enough left in : I shall, and I may be able to get for- 
the world to thank a man for an act of ward a little. So, there, the door is 
kindness: in this instance it was all shut again, and nothing bi oken. But 
that the parties could afford to give, hold: over the door we ha\ e a pie- 
aftd I was satisfied. On each side ture of a volunteer, one of the Loyal 
of this vote of thanks, and bending London’ Corps: I had a friend in it, 
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and therefore very civilly gave bw i 
corps the preference, to balance a 
picture of the uniform of the corps 1 
I belonged to, and which hangs over 
the corresponding closet-door behind 
me, and where I hope to end my 
journey before night. Mine was the 
B. I. C. A.: I will merely give the 
initials; but they will be known to 
many an eye as typifying the name 
of as respectable a body of volunteers 
as any that were on foot, when the 
system was at its height. There was 
much said for and ag.iiiibt the British 
volunteers at the time they were em¬ 
bodied, hut now that they are no 
more (excepting indeed a horae-corps 
or two), it will, I am sure, be acknow- 
ledged by every unprejudiced mind, 
that there was a period, when their 
discipline was at itst. best (and many 
of them were highl/discipiined), that 
these men would have formed a force 
quite adequate to the defence of their 
native land, then threatened with in¬ 
vasion by the bad, great man, as he 
has been well called, Buonaparte. 

But come, enough of china-clo- 


sot» and volunteww; ;I will proceed: 
but I really wfust^Hest a moment on 
this sofa, Spread sdtevitingly before 
me at the'Cftd of the room, A sofa? 
I beg pardon 5 1 feqlipve I ought to 
have called it couch; nay more, Gre¬ 
cian chuck. Here I rnn then, hav¬ 
ing gone one-fourth of my tour, re¬ 
posing on a Grecian couch. What 
a luxury to a poor, fatigued sick tra¬ 
veller like me! Well, now I am here, 
what can I say about this very de¬ 
lightful piece of furniture? Shall I 
apostrophize it? Let me >ee: golaee 
of the siek—fnend of the feeble— 
soother of the sorrowful—wcll-bc- 
j loved of the weaiy—delight of the 
distressed—charmer of childhood— 
hearer of the beautiful! (sometimes 
I mean, not now of course). Really one 
might say some very pretty things of 
a sofa—-a couch I mean; but ,pQf>r 
Cowper has already written so much 
and so well on the subject, that I 
must even be content to request the 
reader to peruse the opening jmgt - 
I of his “ Task” before I go any lar- 
, ther. ( To be continued,) 


ADDRESS TO THE RHINE. 

A free Translation Jiorn the Gammi of Tiilod. Koknui*. 
What feeling, deep, tnysteiious, and intense, 

To the blue distance warns me to begone f 
Houses, toofs, walls oppress me I must hence; 

A rtbdcss ycainmg still impels me on. 

Forth to the freer ah my spirit flies; 

Resistless, the strong impulse 1 obey; 

The feelings of my heart, as they arise, 

Shall be recorded in my artless lay. 

Not to the splendid porticos of Greece, 

Not to the altars of immortal Rome; 

Westward my pilgrimage in search of peace— 

Thy stream, O Rhine! protects my native home. 

There life and love with stronger pulses beat; 

There the soul speaks in accents more sublime; 

Tlipre Freedom's genius hovers o’er the seat 
Of German virtue from the golden time. 
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To thee as to a friend the bard confess’d 
The inmost secrets of his youthful days; 

Thy waves' harmonious murmur sooth’d his breast. 
And taught poetic cadence to his lays* 

Then welcome to thy friendly shores again 
The wand’rer^ in whose soul still brightly bums 
The love of country, and his patriot strains 
Shall celebrate the day when he returns. 


O strc&in rever'd, accept my votive song! 

From thee my earliest virtues were imbibed; 
My faith, my gratitude to thee belong; 

To thee its last effusions be inscribed. 


June 1808. 


Valeria. 


THE CASTLE AND THE FARM, 

Or tub Foster-Brothers: A Tale. 
(Continued fiom p. 83 ) 


Fon a short time after the depar¬ 
ture of Frederic, De Beausejour 1 
behaved with more than usual regu¬ 
larity: but he could not long support 
this constraint; he soon fell into his 
old habits, and his excesses speedily 
became so great, that the marquis, 
in despair of ever reforming him, 
began to think of applying for an or¬ 
der to shut him up for life. 

This step was resolutely opposed 
by tlie marchioness, who proposed, 
as a much better expedient, to unite 
the comte to an amiable and beauti¬ 
ful woman. “ He is yet so young,” 
said she, “ that a good wife may do 
wonders in reforming him .”—“ But 
where is this good wife to be found?” 
—I will tell you. You shall marry 
him to the daughter of our friend 
Vohnar. I am sure he would glad¬ 
ly consent to the match; for you must 
remember how Volmar, in all his let¬ 
ters, spoke to us of the beauty of 
his daughter; and the last time he 
wrote, he sent us her picture, in or- j! 
FWL //. No. IX. 


der, as he said, that we might judge 
1 that his praises were not exaggerat¬ 
ed. After this, can you doubt that 
he wishes for the match? And as 
to Charles, I think I can answer for 
him. He looked with great admi¬ 
ration at the picture of Adelaide, 
which, to say the truth, is one of 
the loveliest portraits I ever beheld. 
You see then, my dear husband, 
there is no obstacle to the match, 
and if I were you, I would write to 
the Vicomte Volmar without delay.” 

The plan of the marchioness ap¬ 
peared so feasible and reasonable, 
that her husband resolved to adopt 
it. He wrote immed lately to request 
the hand of Mademoiselle de Vol¬ 
mar for his son. The viscount, en¬ 
chanted at the prospect of an alliance 
which he had always desired, return¬ 
ed an answer, signifying the pleasure 
which the marriage would give to 
Madame de Volmar and himself, pro¬ 
vided the union should be mutually 
agreeable to the young people, for 
• X 
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Re' v/ae determined never fb-ferde it«& entirely. He bfi'difeffpejlejpg 
th| ipHihations of Adelaide/ f « time fehimjiklaenli <eim- v£ JtReeHght 

have for & long time,"* confimi^d the restraint laid ofpett bite, *nd ; as ; ,lte 
visobtmt, “ intended tobringftfty wife bad' inadeiiip.ht» mind; not to.numyj 
$hd daughter to pay you a visit; you he resolued tb evade, the anger,<*fhi| 
indy expect us now very soon, and father by privataly withdrawing from 
when our children are under the the castle. He took ah opportunity* 
same roof, we'shall soon see whether during the absence of the m&rqujs, 
our project can he put in practice of e'nteriug his ch^mher, forein^tlte 
Consistently with their liappinesB.” lock of his desk, and takiugfcaavit 
“ I have no doubt that the mar- a considerable surnin gold,wjtlrWhich 
riage will take place,” cried the mar- he escaped, and was completely Otit 
chioness with vivacity, as her hus- of his father’s reach before the money 
hand finished reading the viscount’s was missed. The Dc Blauunpres 
letter; “ Charles is so handsome, it were inconsolable for the degeneracy 
is impossible that Mademoiselle de of their son, and the inhabitant# of 
Volmar can help loving him.”—“Ah ! the farm partook of their grief; t nor 
my dear,” cried De Blainmore, “ you could Maurice, when alone with his 
speak like a mother. Charles is wife, avoid contrasting tlid conduct 
handsome I allow, but then his man- of De Beausejour with that of Fre- 
ners, so abrupt, so haughty, and at deric. Margaret listened in silence 

times even so repulsive 4 -”—“Well, and tears; for even her love for the 

well,” cried the marchioness, “ he comte was not proof against ties dost 
will correct all that; let me alone to instance of depravity. •• * /, 

talk to him.” She hastened to an- The unfortunate parents knew not 
noitnce to the comte the projected how to announce to the Vicomfe 
marriage; but what was her anger Volmar tlie shameful conduct of their 
and vexation when Charles positively son; but they were spared this mor- 
refused to consent! Arguments and tification by receiving a letter;from 
entreaties were vain; he continued De Volmar, in which, without entey- 
to reply, that marriage was a slavery ing into any detail, lie informed them 
to which he would not submit; and that a recent misfortune had plunged 
he quitted his mother apparently un- his family into the deepest grief,.apd 
moved by the tears with which she .forced him to defer for some tuners 
urged herpurpose. intended visit to the castle. This 

Madame de Blainmore hastened letter relieved them from the. neew»- 
to report her ill success to her hus- sity of explaining to their friend th#t 
hand, who, irritated at the sight of Charles had quitted them. Xheaaacr- 
her grief, now protested that he quis caused the strictest imgtdiftes.^o 
would employ the most rigorous raea- be made after him, but to ho jpttf- 
sures to prevent his son from farther pose; and the unfortunate, jMUteW# 
disgracing Ins name. By some means shot thetesetvesbfv< to luibeuthwA- 
or other the comte obtained in fortes- litude' the-deprasity |k£ thp fes&fg/qn 
tbnof his father's projects; but this ofthein anfcieot'hoHam uo£ -smifto 
discovery f instead of rendering him ( lV^tsewiwhnfcjka^Jbeppwje 

ted^e submissive to parental aitthb-, of 'Fnedwii, Jwfeo spitted 
rityi only ShcoUraged ffim tb throw ^WlthwutJ«ay£iBd]fted, 1mA #fk 





Sritttll ■laWtetfiWioafe^. 'Hat has feted 
l^3PfeH^ ; ?ii , the>hfetieio£d5ndirig , thfl«5 
ttfe'ftfe*MM <0fr4 tevqlihood fbnraihis 
A chance mieting.'witiuliis 
^i^rpfceeeptor^M.' Roborfeopened 
W’h< 2 ^ insure; 4ncV bonour;Uile path 
fe l; ferfune; that worthy rahn, who 
was flien professor of mathematics 
Ift 1 theMarine Coffpge, was delighted 
b>-«ee his former pupil again; ha of¬ 
fered-to* procure him the post of mid- 
^hiptnatr in one of the vessels tlren 
going to attack Algiers. Frederic 
accepted the offer with joy, and in a 
few weeks lie sailed under the com¬ 
mand of Captain d’Amfreville. 

As it is not our intention to give 
the details of this expedition, which 
effectually checked the insolence and 
inhumanity of the Algerines, we shall 
only say, that the brave squadron, 
of which M. Duquesne was com¬ 
mander, succeeded in forcing the 
Algerines to make reparation for the 
piracies they had already committed, 
and to see for peace in the humblest 
terms* 

While the treaty was going for¬ 
ward, some of the officers several 
times visited the town of Algiers. Fre- 
deric, whose merit had raised him 
to the rank of a lieutenant, frequent¬ 
ly accompanied Captain d’Amfreville. 
U one of these visits Frederic left 
4dsi captain conversing with the aga, 
With whom he was treating respeet- 
- ; *wjg the deliverance of die Christian 
Captives, which, was a main point in 

treaty, and strolled near the pa¬ 
late of the pacha. As he was walk- 
%fgd*ep la thought, he was accosted 
fey a * veiled female. “ You are a 
s ^Phriritian," said she, f‘ ahd * French 
officer; you mast then: be. a man .of 
i tin&.ihmmwnkty ~* Will you: 
-j^ttfeervh feo li&<«nd honour« of a 
^ydfthrg hud Jbteptlfol icouatrywamsh 


m 

of 7 ypup own?"—“ 'Assuredly,” Re¬ 
plied Frederic: “. only fell njg Jaow* 
Tri‘‘ At this moment,” replied elite, 
“ It is impossible; but if you wiff re¬ 
main on alt ore, and come to night 
at twelve o'clock to the Boulevard 
of the Renegades, I will meet you 
near the palace of the Aga Mah¬ 
mud."— “ But tell me-’’—“ I 

dare not remain another moment,: 
in the name of honour and humanity 
do not fail, and keep a boat in rea¬ 
diness." At these words she walked 
hastily away, leaving Frederic in no 
small perplexity how to act. A little 
reflection, however, determined him 
to keep the appointment; but we 
may easily conceive that he thought 
the hours long till twelve o’clock ar¬ 
rived. A few minutes before it struck, 
he was at the appointed spot; he 
perceived that one of the windows 
of the first floor of Mahmud's house 
w as open, a rope-ladder was thrown 
from it by the female to whom he 
had spoken in the morning, and Fre¬ 
deric accepted, without hesitation, 
her invitation to mount it. Th e slave, 
then taking him by the hand, con¬ 
ducted him softly, and without a 
light, through a long gallery, at the 
end of which she threw open a door, 
and entered with him an apartment 
riqhly furnished; at the upper end 
of it a lady, magnificently dressed 
and veiled, was seated upon a sofa. 
She advanced to meet him, and 
throwing back her veil, discovered 
to Frederic a face and figure of un¬ 
equalled beauty. .She was stiff very 
young, and the lustre of her. com¬ 
plexion was heightened by the deep 
glow which suffused her lovely coun¬ 
tenance as she addressed the young 
.officer. , “ Jt is from you, generous 
countryman, that an unfortunate cap- 
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the daughter of a noble house, and 
in a voyage which I recently made; 
with a near relation, I had the mis¬ 
fortune to be captured by Mahmud, 
and the still greater one of inspiring 
him with a violent passion. Hitherto 
he has treated me with respect, but 
Irritated by tny constant refusal of 
his vows, he has at last declared a 
resolution to have recourse to force. 
Without your assistance then, sir, 
death must be my portion, for it is 
by death alone that I can escape dis¬ 
honour.” 

“ Fear not, madam," interrupted 
Frederic with vivacity: “ Mahmud 
has no longer a right over you. We 
have agreed that all the Christian 
capti\es are to be liberated. I will 
inform the admiral of Mahmud’s 
shameful breach of the treaty, and 
to-morrow ”—“ v(h!” interrupt¬ 
ed she mournfully, “ you know not 
Mahmud: the moment that he re¬ 
ceives an order to give me liberty, 
he will immolate me to the fury of 
his jealous rage: it is you alone that 
can restore me to my country.” 

Frederic could not resist the sup¬ 
plicating tone in which these words 
were uttered: he eagerly assured 
the beautiful unknown that she might 
command him} he was ready to risk 
every thing for her service. “Thanks, 
generous stranger,” cried she; “ I 
hope that at this moment the risk 
will not be great, Malimud has re¬ 
ceived orders to command during 
two days the troops at the palace: 
confident of the fidelity of Bertholda, 
he has committed me toher care, leav¬ 
ing some trusty slaves as our guards: 
knowing that it would be hopeless 
to corrupt the fidelity of these men, 
she has contrived to administer a 
sleeping draught to them, and they 
will not recover from Its effects till 


the morning is far advanced. 'She 
has also contrived to procure 
men’s dresses for herself tod me: 
our escape from tbishuuseis than* 
fore easy and certain, and if y dn 
have, as I hope, a boat in waiting, 
you can easily convey us on board 
your ship.” 

As Frederic had fortunately taken 
the precaution to desire two of the 
sailors to keep a boat in readiness, 
he begged the lady to hasten hOr de¬ 
parture. She quitted the room, and 
returned in a few minutes with her 
slave disguised as sailors. The fair 
face of the lovely incognita was suf¬ 
fused with blushes, as she timidly, 
and in a voice scarcely audible, said 
to Frederic, “ We are ready.” Bor- 
thold a led the way to the apartment 
by the window of which Frederic 
had entered: he descended by means 
of the rope-ladder, and in a few mo¬ 
ments received in his arms the fair 
stranger, who, checking by a strong 
effort the emotions she was evidently 
agitated with, besought him to lose 
no time in gaining the boat. Little 
more than an hour brought them to 
it: the night was calm, and they soon 
reached the vessel in safety. 

The first care of Frederic was tb 
procure his fair companion some re¬ 
freshment, and to install her and. 
Bertholda in the possession of hut 
cabin. He then awaited the rising 
of Captain d’Amfreville, to whom he 
related what he had done, and found 
the brave seaman delighted at Ins 
having been the means of restoring 
a countrywoman to liberty; hut when 
the lieutenant spoke of her extraor¬ 
dinary beauty, D’Amfrcville told him, 
laughing, to take cave, that in giv¬ 
ing her freedom he had hot loot h» 
own. i * * 

What were the feelings of Fre- 
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diafeWh^'itflrirnieBrt mt^mawwith 
th^ifivtirmiger^ he 1 fenced that ft j 
was’*hfe destined bride of Charles 
wfemnrbe hadsratteimd from death dr 
diabonbarl Adelaide, %i revealing 
her name and rank, mentioned also 
thisi alliance projected by the mar¬ 
quis and the vicomte. “ It was,” 
ccmtihded ahe, * a'few days after my 
father*had answered' the marquis’s 
lettetytliat my tmcle, the Comte de 
Sfc. lf Fffix, a baChelffr, who designed 
mb-for, his heir, solicited permission 
from? nty parents to take me with him 
to'TJarCelbna. As he was speedily 
to-Return, and they knew that he 
would not only be grieved, but offend¬ 
ed by the refusal of his request, they 
consented; and we set sail, little 
imagining what misfortunes we were 
about to encounter. A violent tem¬ 
pest drove us out of our course, 
and scarcely had it subsided, w hen 
we; were attacked by an Algerine 
vessel; commanded by Mahmud. Ah, 
heaven! never can I forget the hor¬ 
rors df that combat! My poor uncle 
perished; the greater part of our crew 
shaTed hisfatc; and after a scene of 
carnage, terrible to think of, our 
vessel struck to the corsair.” 

•Wc need not repeat the warm 
thanka to her deliverer with which 
thb fair>Adelaide concluded her nar¬ 
rative; 1 Her expressions of grati¬ 
tude deeply penetrated a heart al¬ 
ready bid too sensible of her charms. 
Live* wis a passion to which Fre- 
dffiiit bad hitlierto been a stranger; 
but the-little tyrant, whom at some 
time br bdisr We must *11 obey; now 
asserted hiffpbwert* be reigndd trh 
uqtjriiUitly dver the heart of * Fre¬ 
deric who; < conscious of the ho^e- 
lesaiifete'jif hisipaferidnrstiwo ! to di s- 
guise its existence from himself. lie 

-■fi'd *io id* <*< " vvt // 


was roused frohi this delusionby 
D’AmfreiilleV adthig him ortt day 
abruptly, whether he had any hope ’ 
of marrying Mademoiselle de Vob' 
mar. “ Il”fexclaimed Frederic; “good 
heaven, captain, how can you think 
I could entertain such a presumptu¬ 
ous idea?”—** Why truly, my good 
friend, when a handsome young fel¬ 
low shews clearly to a beautiful girl 
that he loves her to distraction, one 
may be forgiven for supposing that 
he hopes to marry her.”—“ But my 
birth forbids even the possibility of 
indulging such an idea.”—“ I am 
afraid it does,” replied D’Amfrevilie 
in a serious tone, “ and it is for that* 
reason that I wish to rouse you to a 
sense of the folly which you are 
guilty of, a folly which promises not 
only to embitter^your own days, but 
those of Mademoiselle de Volmar. 
Nay, hear me,” continued the honest 
seaman, silencing by a motion of his 
hand the impetuous Frederic: “ lul¬ 
led in a false security, you "Conceal 
from yourself not only the love which 
you feel for the lady, but that with 
which you have inspired lief*. It is 
true you have not owned your pas¬ 
sion, but does not every look betray 
it? and, ignorant as she is of the 
insuperable bars tjC your union, may 
not $he reasonably flatter herself 
that circumstances will induce her 
father to break off the intended match, 
in order to bestow her upon you, to 
whose bravery alone it is owing that 
he has recovered her? You know 
tlijs cannot be, and by suffering her 
to remain in this delusion, you be¬ 
come the destroyer of her peace.” 
The conBcience-straek Frederic was 
for a moment silent; at length he 
asked, in a faltering voice, What 
would you have me do?”—“ Bee 
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heras'seldomas you cab, and'"'re¬ 
nounce your intention of conveying 
fter to her friends.” 

Frederic assented to the first of 
these propositions, but no arguments 
could induce him to agree to the last. 
He persisted in declaring that it was 
a sacred duty for him to convey Ade¬ 
laide to her parents; and the cap¬ 
tain, satisfied with having warned him 
of his danger, and with seeing that 
he avoided Mademoiselle tie Volniar 
as much as he could, ceased to con¬ 
test the point. 

The innocent Adelaide, who never 
suspected either the state of Her own 
heart or that of Frederic, was sen¬ 
sibly grieved at his cold and altered 
manner. She was sometimes on the 


fended 

sealed ‘Kilt* WldetW]’Wfe'tp 
the, good rekoluifenk furHHd 
formed, satir hek yeiV 1 rkfcly, : $$Jh 
after he patted ftoth H 
to convey her to Mitr aisiltc&l'.WH&tfriit 
length they reached in'skfeif. 1 ^hb 
can paint the joy'Olf tfi'b pArerit# Hvheii 
they once jrtore pftissted'to tlielr'W- 
soms that beloved ehfld Of, Sifibrti 
they thought death had dfcjMtbd 
i them ? for it was universally belfevbd 
; that the vessel in whldh their' 

! sailed, had beeii wrecked ifltFbV?- 
| olent storm that happened spftTi'kfWr 
! her departure. ‘ ’ 

| ( To be concluded in our nc^t,f 1 ’ 


TI1E CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBLER. 

No. I. 


We have had the “ Confessions of 
an Opium-eater," of “ A Drunkard," 
of “ A Glutton and of various other 
odd fish and queer animals: now 1 
flatter myself that the “ Confessions 
of a Humbler,” of one who has tra¬ 
versed various climes, and observed 
men and manners in different coun¬ 
tries as well. as his own, may be 
quite as entertaining, perhaps more 
instructive, and certainly as moral, 
as any of those above-mentioned. 

• “ I have observed," says Addison, 
41 that a reader seldom peruses a book 
with pleasure, till he knows whether 
the winter of it be a black or a fair 
man, of a mild or choleric disposition, 
married or a bachelor, with other 
particulars of a like nature, that con¬ 
duce very much to a right under¬ 
standing of die author.” This opi¬ 
nion of our great moral essayist is 
tbo gratifying to the variety of fts irri-iS 
table beings, who are often “ tickled ” 


with a feather,” that I will not lahbpr 
to disprove it, hut rather encourage 
belief in its truth, by letting thy read¬ 
ers a little into the secret of my own 
family history. 

It is to be presumed that, I liad 
a father and mother, though I never 
knew either; for as Nature never yet 
sent a man into the world without 
those necessary adjuncts, I db Wpfc 
imagine myself to be an exdbptSbn. 
My earliest recollections lead hie to 
a neat and pleasant mansion, : sira^t- 
ed in a village in Norfolk^ liift 'a 
hundred miles removed f¥6nf J We 
county-town of that portion' b^t^e 
kingdom, where lived my dedi^ fltolrtt 
Tabitha, with an establislpnenf com¬ 
posed of a young woman, tfhb 
cd with ‘(ler 'as a . comp&iio^ 
whom I well remember, for Her biaq- 
ty. and sweetpess .deeply c> mt^^d 
and engaged my young kear&‘*I??ie$‘e 
wasiooanold' fe^^*** 4 * 1 
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tqde» thqqght himself 
fe^nd freely,** 
cf$e4 Jj^ lyliich.uieant, being 
/}yjpi4F ,d^flir^it jmp,ertinent and 
s^qy;;a t fault that was tolerated, 
partly -^n jaegount of ( his old and 
vices/ and partly on ac- 
tif biu affection for bis mistress, 
wj^rwas Ao great^. that I very well 
^gcyPfggt, “ once upon a time” when 
pij^i^it was severely indisposed, ho¬ 
nest John fell sick from sympathy, 
and. ahsolutely kept his bed till Ta- 
bitlia recovered, when he wept fur 
joy, and was in a day or two capable 
of going about his numerous avoca¬ 
tions as intently and as saucily as 
ever. Then there was the house¬ 
keeper, “ Mrs. Mayflower,” as she 
always, insisted upon being called by 
her companions in tlie kitchen, whilst 
in the parlour she was “ Mistress 
Mary'” She was a fine old ever¬ 
green, , and I think I now hear her 
describing the conquests of her 
youthful days,” talking of the ha- 
yqq ,^he aiatle among the hearts of 
AU® p;irty-culoured gentry, and tel- 
bng her favourite love-tale of how 
young Lord Poppleton was 
emjjtpnwith, her clianns, and was 
..obliged to.be,. sent the grand tour, 
bgcn^sq. his father the earl and his 
, ( mpt|ycr. the countess were afraid he 
( ^yul4 disgrace their noble blood 
h- farmer Mayflowers 


(( 


4p|gbtgr.’* Heaven rest her soul! 
• fag tjm grave has long since closed 
JSKJi fe .$!«& ve h^d besides a 
ids 


cook^ vvho possessed one of the best- 
natured rosy-cheeked countenances 
I ever beheld. These, vith two pug 
dogs, a tabby cat, find a parrot, con¬ 
stituted my wortliy aunt’s household. 
„ Of that aunt herself I have yet to 
speak. She was one of the best crea¬ 
tures breathing—she was charity it¬ 
self—meek, humble, and obliging. 
She hated tlie formal pride of mo- 
| dern manners, and loved the patri- 
I archal simplicity of the olden time, 
i when the master and his dependents 
! sat at the same table, and when the 
: roof under which the latter was horn 
1 sheltered his declining age. 

Ne flattery did corrupt her truth, 

Ne pompous title did debauch her car ; 
Goody, good woman, gossip, n’auni, for¬ 
sooth, 

j Or dame, the sole additions she did bear. 

j The worthy Lady Bountiful of the 
j village, she understood some little 
j of pharmacy: 

| Herbs too she knew, and well of each could 
] speak 

j That in her garden sipp’d the silvery dew ; 

j and though no Puritan, she some- 
} times administered real Christian ad- 
; vice and consolation, with assistance 
j of another kind. In her neighbour- 
! hood she was beloved, in her family 
: adored. 

In that fairfily then I lived, a mer¬ 
ry urchin ten years of age, careless 
and gay, recking little how the world 
wagged if I could but enjoy my fro¬ 
licsome sports, and see my dear aunt 
smile upon me. Now I am a staid 
sober man, thirty summers have pass¬ 
ed over my head since that happy 
period when 

Careless I roved in youth’s joyful day: 

if I am not wiser, at least I have more 
knowledge of the world; if 1 am not 
more rational, I have learned to ex¬ 
pect less from my fellow-men—I have 
forined* juster notions of things. I 
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am still a bachelor, unblessed^ with 
that “ good thing,” a “ good wife;” 
but shad be very happy to enter the 
nuptial state with any lady who is 
good-tempered and amiable in dispo¬ 
sition, lovely in person, accomplish¬ 
ed, and all that sort of thing; and 
not more than five and twenty. As 
to money, as I have enough for both, 
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As the Marquis dc Rosny was one 
morning turning the corner of a 
street in the Chaussde d’Antin, his 
charity was solicited by an old wo¬ 
man in the following terms: “ Sir, for 
the sake of her you love best give a 
sous to a poor miserable creature!” 
De Rosnj stopped and surveyed the 
supplicant with a look of pity, blie 
was bent neailj double, and appeared, 
either from age or infiimit), scarce¬ 
ly able to support heiself with the 
aid of a crutch. “ The day is too 
cold for you to be out, my good w o- 
man,” said the uuiquis. “ You seem 
to be ill, go home and nuise jouiself 
a little.” As he ‘■poke, he slipped 
ten francs into her hand. “ Now may 
all the saints bless 3 our bountiful 
heart!” cried the beggar; " and yet 
it goes against my conscience to take 
your money.”—“ And why?”—“ Be¬ 
cause it is more than you ought to 
give, after losing so much as you did 
last night.” 

“ How do 30U know of my loss?” 
cried the surprised De Rosny.— u Oh, 
I have a little bird, who whispered 
the matter to me, and told me also 
how you might retrieve it, if you were 
not too proud to take advice.”— 
" What advice do you mean to give 
me.”— 1 Play with the Italian till you 
retrieve the amount of your los-j, and 
then desist: qui* the tabic that mo- 
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I care npt whe&ier aha Jbas jpty or 
not If such a one t$ be iuclia- 
ed to join her ftHrtqnqs «^Um\honest 
though rather a 

I shall he happy hea^ from km ; 
and, when, ohee tied iq. w^djodCs 
holy bond, she will pot and «p» „ , 
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ment,” continued she earnestly, ** or 
else 30U are a ruined inan.”—“ Tru¬ 
ly, my good mother, you pe-rple* too 
not a little. Can you supposemr—” 
—“ I suppose nothing; I do not go on 
conjecture but facts: I tell you tile 
Italian is a sharper, who will strip 
3011 of your last penny if you give 
lum an opportunity.” 

The comic was struck by the ear¬ 
nestness of her manner, tliough be 
was not superstitious enough to put 
any faith in her prediction. To his 
surpusc, however, it was verified: 
he recoveied that evening the money 
lie had lost 011 the preceding one, and 
the excessive hnpoitunity with which 
the Italian uiged him to play on 
roused his suspicious: he had conse¬ 
quently the prudence to decline play¬ 
ing any more, to his antagonist's evi¬ 
dent disappointment. 

The following morning De Rosny 
hastened to the spot where he bad 
seen the old woman on the preced¬ 
ing da), but she was not there, and 
for several days he sought her in vain. 
The love of gaming was the conus’s 
principal failing, and his unsuspecting 
disposition rendered him too often 
the prey of sharpers, but this adven¬ 
ture made him for some tkqe cau¬ 
tious whom he played with. He Sftk 
challenged one evening by a Russian, 
who seemed to have httletakdb “but 
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sr; l 43 Db®kHmy rcfus- 

♦]gi»S^^ spite of Iifaifedtf, 

<at’ the ear- 
4 ^ip^Sn^)fai<ente' flticb the other 
fairffiti }ft|- prA 3 eRceT he engaged, 
^^%^e^hr^omation not to suffer 
, fein&elf’ t^ 4 % 'ckrawp into deep play; 
was no match for the arts of 


th^gSjsm:^ 4 acd., iu a, few hours lie 
ljEttlfjkt aaurhj the payment of which 
him nearly a beggar. 
-£;i^Yn^w^*^ejjne a few clays to 
i&llM&is toonby/’ said he to his an- 
tngordst^as he rose from the table.— 
jft^j lchrtainly^” replied the Russian: 
.flflt had Intended to leave Paris to- 
but a day or two will not 
iai^jpifyi” These words made it evi¬ 
dent to poor De Rosny, that the ba-, 
von, with ah' his politeness, wanted 
thecnoBey as soon as he could get it. 
iHe retired'with a calm countenance, 
Sht acheart bursting with anguish and 
se&reproach, and early the following 
mooning he sent for his notary, to- 
whom he gave directions to sell his 
Estates immediately. The notary be¬ 
gan- to dissuade him from parting 
with them at this moment, because 
itiwos a very bad time to sell. “No 
words,, sir,” cried the comte , fiercely 
interrupting him; “ 1 tell you it must 
i*a >done instantly.” The notary, 
half frightened and half affronted, re- 
ffoed that he should be obeyed, and 
hastily retired. 

Reftto himself, De Rosny tried to 
^collect his thoughts, and to devise 
^oam^flaa for the future: but it was 
<ttgpOB*ifaie for him to arrange any 
thah seemed feasible; and he was 
pacing‘ his chamber in a most pitia- 
bfo state of .mental anguish, when the 
m .strange voice, vainly sup- 
- i ' * ■ 


plieating admission from his Valet, 
beached his ear from the antiebaxn- 
ber. In its cracked and feeble tones, 
he recognised those of the old beg¬ 
gar-woman, and his good heart, even 
in tins moment of extreme distress, 
felt a wish to thank one who would 
have preserved him from ruin if she 
could. 

You are come in time, my good 
mother," cried he, opening the door 
of his apartment, “ to receive a last 
testimony of my gratitude.”—” A last 
testimony, what do you mean?”—“ I 
am going to quit Paris for ever."— 
“ Not you indeed.”—“ I am serious: 
circumstances oblige me.”—“ No, they 
don’t.”—“ Woman,” cried tlic comte 
impetuously, ” this is no time to sport 
with my feelings: I tell you I am ruin¬ 
ed.”—“ And I tell you,” replied the 
old woman very'coollv, “ you are not. 
In less than one hour you will re¬ 
ceive again the money you have lost, 
with a formal acquittance of your 
supposed debt.”—“ Impossible!”-— 
“ You will find, however, it is true. 
Have you forgotten my last predic¬ 
tion?” 

The confidence of her tone star¬ 
tled De Rosny. “ Do not deceive 
me, I beseech you,” cried be.—” I 
swear to you,” answered she so¬ 
lemnly, ” that I tfell you the truth.” 
The comte could no longer doubt her 
word. “ My preserver,” cried he, 
attempting to catch her in his arms. 
She evaded his embrace with more 
nimbleness than might have been ex¬ 
pected, and standing aloof with all 
the coyness of a youthful beauty, 
“ Compose yourself comte," cried 
she, “ and listen to me. I expect a 
stronger proof of your gratitude than 
a little money or an embrace.”—” Ask 
what .you please, I promise to grant 
Y* ■'* 
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It."'—*' tViffl, Adf, T take you 'At feM'tikt Mdnort'pMttririad heriwlfat 
yobr’word. Swear to me, that faith the HoteldeRaspy*’ 1 ♦* j43r! tjam&e* 
this moment you renounce gaming dried Ilia} M*ike%Art«fti>4j»“ Itantedw 
for ever.” De Rosny gave her his rife harbinger *of tuMpitetas.'" Yin# 
promise without hesitation, and with life is tiireatened^UitaatfaaBil 4 dull 
a fixed determination to keep it— sa^ “—it is in the most fens&fienthiasii 
“ And now, mother,” cried he, “ yon get. A villain, wiser bar been prisv 
must leave off your trade, and sit vented from plundering ’yon, Has 
down to enjoy yourself in peace and sworn your detain Ytomusflfeapt 
comfort for the rest of your days. Paris if you would teveyoniwelffwda 
I will immediately secure to you a the dagger of an ataassfcuW* Br*- 
decent maintenance, and you may ei- plain yourself, my good Mdnoit’V*- 
ther reside at one of tny country-seats, “The Italian, with whbto jondnt 
or have a lodging of your own in Pa- played, was in league with the Kua¬ 
ns, as you please.”—“ My dear sum, who has been forced to ratarn 
comte, I thank you for a proposal your money: bdlf that sma was des- 
which is like yourself: believe me I tined for the Italian, and frantic at 
shall be always grateful for it, though losing it, he has towed that you shaU 
I catmot accept it.”—“And why?”— pay his disappoi n tment "with your 
“ I have a fondness for my present life.”—“ Don’t fear for me, my kind 
way of life: it has its inconveniencies Manon, I shall always go armed. ”W 
to be sure, but then it has its plea- “ But what will aims avail against an 
cures too.”—“ Pleasures!”—“ Yes: enemy like this ? O comte , I beseech 
ih the first place, I am not dependent you, leave Paris!"—“ Impossible!1 
on any one."—“ O my good mother, should despise myself were I to act 
could you consider yourself depend- so pusillammouriy.” In vain Manon 
ent On him who would be indebted urged and prayed, De Rosny «w 
to you for every thing?” inflexible; all she could obtain was 

These words, and the tone in which a promise that he would have am s 
they Were uttered, affedted the old about his person, and that he would 
woman, but they did not alter her not be out alone at a late hqim 
resolution. De Rosny and she were A month passed, and De Rbaoy, 
still debating die point, when a pack- though he still continued to observe 
et was delivered to him, containing these precautions, began to dunk 
Ms money and an acquittance of bis they were superfluous He hud mi 
debt. He implored the mendicant engagement one evening very near 
to tell him liow she had extricated his own bouse, and as the day*hA<l 
him; but on this point she would give but just closed in, and the evening 
hind no sathfkction, neither w ould she was fine, he neither took hif carriage 
accept of a large sum which he would nor attendants: be was just tuning 
have forced upon her; but taking the comer of the street in whack.Iris 
only a few francs, she quitted him, friend lived, -when he thoughtr-ho 
with a proteiSe of seeing him again hfearti a stealthy step behind hhfe, 
in a Tew days; and the cbntte took and at that moment a man aimed la 
Ca're td derive his sOrVarifs tb admit Mow ah hud w&hrwtstshBtaa? huff the 
her Whenever she should cai^ * *' >arm of-the viibiih fsu»'g^<i**ly hr- 
lltree days only had elapsed be- rented bytManom whtw aHip tpa d w oa d , 
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wad atone 

fabwatf vriih the. qwioiPiefilflight- 

i*ipg;,{lhfetu&scre^ Sti¬ 

letto in the ptoat mendicant*- side. j 
lfe»ftifbttltibo stiletto to bw left 
hmkLwifch; dm quickness of light¬ 
ning,jand again .aimed at the comie, 
who. outliediupon *fejm, but missed 
hut blow; wnd bunted bis weapon in 
tiieitibsoin. of the mendicant. She 
feHIcOvefod with blood into the arms 
of the.hnrrOr-atruck Comte.' the as¬ 
sassin would have escaped, hut the 
shriek of Manor* as she fell brought 
assistance, and the ruffian was ae- j 
cured, De Rosnybcre her into the j 
nearest house, and sent for medical | 
Aid: as lie placed her upon a couch ! 
her senses returned, aiul in a faint 
voice she desired to be left alone 
with him for a moment. 

< Dc Bosay, spite of his agitation, 
was struck with astonishment at the 
sweet and youthful accent in which 
these words were uttered. ° It is only 
at a moment like this,” said she, us 
soon as they were alone, “ that I 
may be permitted to tell you that you 
eee in me the daughter of the Mar¬ 
quis'd’Alvarez, whose life you once 
saved: young as I then was, the gra¬ 
titude I felt for my father’s preserver 
soon ripened into a passion, which 
year refusal of my hand could not 
extinguish. Heaven has permitted 
we to prove to yon the sincerity of 
:thata£ection, which nothing but the 
approach of death Could ever have 
badwoed me to reveal.” As she ut- 
#Med' these words** she again feinted, 
•and* it‘was. so hmg before die reco¬ 
vered her senses^ that the distracted 
He Rushy thought they were Red 
farmer. *, .• ... 

i>Rn£ beetmatwspaared Into the pang, 
rf dna5*g-earned .her death:, itkel 
though « rceedingly 1 danger- i 
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pp%, yaagpt mopfcat apd the lovely 
Spaniard, ^ftor many weeks of dag¬ 
ger and suffering, recovered to see 
herself the sovereign mistress of that 
heart which she bad purchased at 
nearly the expense of her life. It 
was, however, long before site could 
be persuaded tfyut it was really love 
which brought the comic to her feet; 
she feared that it was gratitude ra¬ 
ther than passion which urged him 
Ur seek her hand: but this fear was 
at length dispelled by the tender and 
passionate attentions of De Roany, 
who could not reflect without asto¬ 
nishment on his having ever refused 
the hand of a creature so lovely and 
so highly gifted. He forgot that at 
the time her futhcr offered her |o 
him her loveliness was that of a child, 
for she was scarcely fourteen. It 
was five years before the period of 
which we are writing, that the comie 
paid a visit to Madrid, where be be¬ 
came acquainted with the Marquis 
d'Alvarez, who, naturally hospitable, 
was particularly pleased with the 
young and amiable Frenchman; not 
contented with inviting him frequent¬ 
ly to his house, he often made par¬ 
ties for his amusement. It chanced 
that in an aquatic expedition, which 
was undertaken on De Rosny’s ac¬ 
count, the marquis was seized with 
a giddiness in his head and fell over¬ 
board : be must have been lost had 
not the comie, at the imminent risk 
of his own life, plunged in and suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping him above water 
rill they were both taken up. This 
action made a deep impression upon 
,the heart of Donna Teresa, who 
passionately loved her, fe^hcr. Her 
lading cboek apd unusual grayjty 
noon caught the attention of hpr fond 
and •aijxious mother, who sooner 
discovered the state of her affections, 
Y 2 
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than the revealecHtto the marquis, 
and he frankly offered die hand of 
his lovely heiress to the comte. But 
the volatile Frenchman's time was 
mot come; he declined the honour 
with all due acknowledgments, and 
quitting Madrid shortly after, had 
thought no more of the fair Spaniard. 
The case was very different with her; 
he still lived in her heart, and when 
the death of her parents left her at 
her own disposal, she hastened to 
Paris, where, shutting herself up in 
a magnificent solitude, she employed 
a trusty emissary to watch the motions 
of the comte . She soon learned his 
attachment to gaming, and she con¬ 
trived, by the means of her faithful 
spy, to learn also the plots laid 
against him. This man had formerly 
been an acquaintance of the Italian, 
and some words that he dropped led 
him to discover that the Russian was 
in reality a spy: this intelligence Don¬ 
na Teresa luckily received in time to 
prevent the ruin of De Rosny, for 
the Russian gladly compounded to 
return the money,* and leave France 
quietly, rather than be denounced to 
the police. The vindictive Italian, en¬ 


raged at seeing hfepreythoa snatbh- 
ed from his grasp, inadvertently ut¬ 
tered some threats, which filled ihe! 
fair Spaniard with terror, and fining 
it impossible to prevail on De Rosny 
to retire from the danger whieh 
threatened him, she availed herself 
of the romantic disguise in which she 
had drawn him from the’ dangers of 
the gaming-table, to watch over his 
destiny; nor did she lose sight of 
him from the moment in which she 
informed him of the Italians trea¬ 
cherous designs till she prevented 
their accomplishment. 

In a few months the fair Teresa 
yielded to the importunities of her 
lover, and they were united. It is 
said that De Rosny made such, an 
excellent husband, that, during the 
whole course of their long and happy 
union, his fair consort never had the 
slightest reason to suspect his fide¬ 
lity. I know not what credit the ge¬ 
nerality of my lovely married readers 
may be inclined to give to this part 
of my story, but at least I am sure 
they will agree with me, that if it 
was true of a French husband, it 
could be little less than a miracle. 
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. i — . — .nor aught 

So much delights me, as those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. 


Having my doubts whether a per¬ 
son is entitled to find fault with any 
thing, without shewing that he under¬ 
stands so much about it as will en¬ 
able him to say how it ought to be, 
if the faults were removed; and hav¬ 
ing last month taken the liberty to 
animadvert rather freely upon two 
or three kinds of behaviour, it seems 
incumbent upon me in this paper to 


Miltok. 

offer a few observations upon good 
behaviour . 

It will be recollected-—but if it be 
recollected, why repeat it? or if for¬ 
gotten, why recall what is deemed 
unworthy of remembrance?—To pro¬ 
ceed then. Equally distant frdm the 
pseudo-handsome, the strange, the 
shabby, and the pretty, standsgood 
behaviour; a thing much talked of 
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arid- universally admired, though it 
isn6t ( eaaily reduced- to general terms; 
hot shall T attefmpt to reduce it, while 
myfriend Urbanus presents so happy 
a personification of its chief excel¬ 
lencies. Urbanus is a roan of re¬ 
spectable origin; being.the youngest 
of a large family, the navy became, 
as it were by prescription, his pro¬ 
fession. By improving the advan¬ 
tages which this erratic life affords 
for seeing a variety of countries, he 
acquired a great ease of manners 
and a fund of entertaining conver¬ 
sation. Ills brilliant exploits re¬ 
peatedly introduced him to the most 
eminent officers, and his behaviour 
invariably confirmed the preposses¬ 
sion which his merit had inspired. 
Ilis agreeableness was not assumed I 
for the sake merely of his own ad¬ 
vancement, or employed to ingra¬ 
tiate himself only where he stood a 
chance to profit by it. Not a man 
in his ship but was his friend; and 
thpugh Urbanus is a strict discipli¬ 
narian, you might have seen, when 
she was paid oft) the remnant of that 
hardy crew, which he had so often 
commanded in the most arduous en- { 
gagements, wiping away, as they took 
leave of him, the tear of regret, 
which they seemed half ashamed to 
shew. The reputation he enjoyed 
among the worthies of his profes¬ 
sion recommended him to the no¬ 
tice of several of the nobility, with 
whom, though his own rank is, I 
regret to say, inconsiderable, he lives 
on terms of the closest intimacy. One 
noble personage, to whom, in the ha¬ 
bitual exercise of his good offices, 
Urbanus was able to render an es¬ 
sential service, has for years been 
his approved friend. And yet there 
js not the slightest particle of obse¬ 
quiousness in-the character of Ur¬ 


banus; he can think for himself, and 
he has the candour to express what 
he thinks, if hot with all the blunt¬ 
ness which is allowable in a sailor, 
yet with a modest firmness—-the evi- 6 * 
j dent result of conviction, whieh is 
! the most effectual of all persuasives, 
lit is as well known that Urbanus 
■ lias a natural turn for wit as that he 
1 has a sword, yet his use of it is so 
j sparing and so discriminate, that his 
associates would as soon expect to be 
run through by the one as to be lash¬ 
ed by the other: both are kept out 
of sight till the proper moment for 
using them. He neither talks, nor 
dances, nor plays solely to please 
himself, or to shew off any fancied 
cleverness of his own, but for the 
gratification and amusement of his 
j company. Nothing can be more 
amiable than his conciliating manner 
to the bashful, and his endeavours to 
| bring forward retiring merit. Of 
j course, one cannot expect that with 
; so little leisure, and so few facilities 
j for study, Urbanus should be a pro- 
j found scholar or a philosopher; but 
' he, notwithstanding, possesses a smat- 
j tering of book-learning, and a very 
! passable knowledge of the sciences, 
both of whieh he has gained by 
throwing out such hints, and giving 
such opportunities to the learned, 
with whom, in the course of his life, 
he has associated, as have led them 
to discourse on the subjects which 
they best understood. It may there¬ 
fore be conceived, that Urbanus al- 
! ways appeal’s easy and collected, al¬ 
ways ready to give a clear answer, 
i to join or take the lead in conversa¬ 
tion; but it is all done without effort, 
unless I should call by that name the 
means he uses to make others equally 
at ease;. The caresses of the great 
have not rendered him insensible to 
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the claims of* hi# meaner acquaint¬ 
ances, for lie values whatever iriter- 
est he may have—-over and above 
what is needful for himself—only so 
♦ far as it may be serviceable to de¬ 
serving people who may stand in 
need of his assistance. He omits no 
attention that can be grateful to their 
feelings, and would rather absent 
himself from a fite, than break an 
appointment with any one in adver¬ 
sity, or fail to enliven by his pre¬ 
sence the couch of an invalid friend. 

Hence it appears, that personal me¬ 
rit, talents, and philanthropy enter 
into the composition of the well-be¬ 
haved; or in other words, that good 
behaviour is nothing else than the 
embodying or outward form of good- 
x ness itself. Far, therefore, from be¬ 
ing that trivial tiling^ which many re¬ 
present it to be, it is of sufficient im¬ 
portance to be cultivated with the 
greatest assiduity. They asperse vir¬ 
tue most unpardonably, who, by their 
misbehaviour, give out, that she is a 
petulant, morose, gloomy, ill-bred, 
slovenly creature. And really, though 
it ill becomes me to say any tiling il¬ 
liberal, one cannot help suspecting 
that they have never once approach¬ 
ed tiie being whose favours they pre¬ 
tend to engross. For “ the two great 
ornaments of virtue,” says Mr. Ad¬ 
dison, who knew her intimately, 
"which shew her in the most advanta¬ 
geous views, and make her altogether 
lovely, are cheerfulness and good-na¬ 
ture. These generally go together, 
a man cannot be agreeable to 
others who is not easy within him¬ 
self. They are both very requisite 
iu a virtuous mind, to keep out me¬ 
lancholy from the fnany serious 
thoughts it is engaged In, and to hin¬ 
der its natural hatred of wee from 1 
souring krto severity and ceiisuikms- 


; ness.” It -certainlyistlie duty of .all 
who would promote , the cause of-vir¬ 
tue, to shew, in the pleasantness of 
their manners, and the suavity of 
their temper, aa well as by the ; cor¬ 
rectness of their mojals, tbat all tbe 
agrocables are notion thread* office); 
but that virtue bos her beauties, Iks' 
joys and fascinations, which, when 
j fairly displayed, will be seen hid trite¬ 
ly to surpass Use unruly transports 
and the empty fleeting seductions-of 
I profligacy. But for this end some 
j little exertion and a- great deal of 
I self-denial are requisite. Wo must 
not yield to that unfeeling listlesapess 
which induces such ill behaviour as 
yawning and composing ourselves at 
private concerts, or select selections, 
be they ever so flat and somniferous. 
Indeed we cannot in reason expect 
i to he well received any where, with* 
j out contributing our due .share of 
| entertainment: by which I do not 
j mean that every visitor should for* 
j nish a given quantity of talk, for a 
; judicious silence is often a more use* 

I ful commodity, and to regulate it 
gives great occasion for the interfer¬ 
ence of self-d enial. We must check 
i the fiery impatience to attract atten- 
| tion, and the inordinate love of md- 
! nopolizing it, and the dishonest pro- 
j pensity of seizing a bright thought 
j while.it is yet in embryo, and saying 
it under favour of our own rapid ut¬ 
terance, before its hesitating parent 
has time to get through the parturi¬ 
tion. Above all, if we would live in 
peace, we must repress a sour and 
captious disposition, which, whple it 
lasts, possesses the best of mea to 
such a degree, that it would seem 
easier to perform a great action than 
fopreterre an even temper; A map 
whose refined humanity extend**®, 
the preservation- of* a dtdwfcing fly, 
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may, < with asingfe peevish* express* 
BioiV'or. the drilling glance of indif¬ 
ference, give rise to the deepest an¬ 
guish in the most ingenuous bosoms. 

Be k remembered that truer good¬ 
ness; of behaviour is not coidined to 
any privileged rank; it renders to all 
their due^—deference to superiors, af¬ 
fability. to equals, kindness and con¬ 
solation to inferiors. It is true, the 
same mode of shewing it is not cus¬ 
tomary; that would produce confu- 
sfo»V besides being infinitely vidicn- 
lou^ and unavailing: but because a 
lackey has no title, has he there¬ 
fore no name ? because he is desti¬ 
tute of pomp and circumstance, is 
lie • therefore without the spirit of n 
man? Persons who have lived long 
enough to watch “ die various turns 
of fete below” can tell us, that of 
those who now appear in mean situ¬ 
ations, many are descended of good 
families, and have been educated for 
very different purposes than to be 
domineered over. In an especial 
maimer is the very best behaviour 
called forth towards females. In 
whatever honest capacity the sex mi¬ 
nister to inan, an honour is conferred 
upon him; and if Fortune, blind to 
their charms, which she certainly 
might envy wex , e her sight restored, 
hag placed them beneath us, their 
very situation confers a gracefulness 
upon our good behaviour towards 
them, and affords a wider range to 
all our purest emotions. 

The perfection of good behaviour 
to< females thus unprotected and in j 
our power is so admirably pourtray- 
ed in the conduct of on© of the po¬ 
litest, as wdl as bravest, men that 
ever lived, that I cannot refiaarfrom 
quoting the passage*,—Seipiofche 
younger, wlxenonly twerity-ftmr years 
. fi Hiixxvi.c i 


old, , was intrusted; fey the Roman re* 
public with tho conramnd of the army 
against the Spaniards. By his ex¬ 
traordinary skill and intrepidity he 
took by storm the capital of the * 
Cartlraginian empire in Spain. The 
plunder was immense; some thou¬ 
sands of freemen were made prison¬ 
ers, and above three hundred dis¬ 
tinguished persons of both sexes 
were received as hostages. Among 
the latter an ancient lady, the sister- 
iu-law of Indibilis, king of the Her-* 
getes, appeared before him, sur¬ 
rounded with the daughters of In¬ 
dibilis and several other ladies of 
rank, all in the flower of youth and 
beauty. The matron advanced a 
little before the melancholy group, 
and throwing herself at the feet of 
the conqueror, implored him to di¬ 
rect those w r ho were to have the cus¬ 
tody of the ladies, to treat them with 
the respect due to their sex and con¬ 
dition. Seipio, not fully understand¬ 
ing her, assured her that they should 
want for nothing. “ But," she re¬ 
sumed, “ we care not for those con¬ 
veniences: in our state of misfortune 
what will not suffice for us ? Wlien 
I behold the loveliness of these prin¬ 
cesses, and think of the licentious¬ 
ness to which they may now be ex¬ 
posed, I am filled with very different 
apprehensions. For myself I have 
nothing to fear, old uge being my 
protection.” „ When Seipio perceived 
the object of her prayer, he answer¬ 
ed, “ My own glory and that of the 
Roman people forbid that virtue, 
which ought every where to be held 
sacred, should in my camp be ex¬ 
posed to indignity, particularly since 
you, with so many causes of alarm; 
have mad© the preservation of your 
ferafour-the. first object of your so- 
Iicdnde,” . .lie tl^ea, committed the 
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care&ftiie papers of 

prudence, strktjyepjoiomg ,thqt 
should be treated with ail the respect 
and fidelity that would have been 
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shewn to the mothers,' wives, and 
daughters of their nearest 
glid allies. _ 




THE WIFE OF A GENIE'S. 

(Continued from p. 6!).) 


Among the many idlers who were 
attracted by the good cheer at our 
house, .was one whom I wished to 
make my own peculiar property, one 
who seemed to be as superior to his 
companions as does always the beau 
ideal of a simple girl. He w as not 
long in finding out, notwithstanding 
all my coquettish airs, the preference 
which ray heart owned for him, and 
he immediately proceeded to profit 
by tliis knowledge, and to pay me 
the most constant attention. Ex¬ 
cepting the sly insinuations of an old 
violoncello - player, who swore we 
must come together because we were 
alw r ays quarreling, I believe no one 
else ever imagined that the smallest 
love lay between us. Before com¬ 
pany did he advance any opinion, I 
was the first to oppose it. I le always 
ridiculed what 1 admired; of course, 
I ever admired what he condemned: 
but love will out as well as murder; 
-and on his pretending one day that 
he had purchased a commission, and 
afterwards declaring he w as about to 
join on the following day, l suffered 
him to discover me in tears; nay, he 
even drew from me a confession, that 
I preferred him to every man I had 
ever been acquainted with; and he 
achieved all this Without even be¬ 
traying a similar emotion. Too late 
I reflected on my conduct, that-1, 
who had prided myself £Q much, on j 
my-high spirit,, had beepdrajvp into 
an acknowledgment urrauthogiaetL 
any demonstration of similar feelings 



on his part, except indeed those ^’at¬ 
tentions which every m an lavish g$, oi; 
a pretty woman. Judge then my 
rage when he informed me,, that nis 

, r. . . ! ■ '-.H, !■'»]» 

story ox entering the army waa a ma¬ 
noeuvre to lure this confession from 
me! lie perceived from the agony 
expressed in my countenance tha£ li a 
coming storm was approaching, vdiei i 
seizing my hand in a fit qf real or 
feigned passion, he confessed 'What 
ought first to have proceeded from 
his lips—that lie had long adored 1 mb. 
Beaumont was allowed by every bo¬ 
dy to be a gentleman every indipf 
him: he was tall and most interesting¬ 
ly slender; his face was delightfully 
pallid. Nature had not bestowedon 
him .any vulgar organs of sight; he 
was always obliged to have recourse 
to a quizzing-glass for effective visiop. 
His teeth w ere white as ivory, bis 
fingers long and taper, and his nails 
the most beautiful I ever beheld. iJe 
waltzed, he drew; he played op the 
clarionet and piano; he recited dqiial 
to Kemble, and could bring hohie by 
ear every tune in the last new btocjfa. 
Besides this, he wrote sbrinetsibr 
“ The World” and other papers; Wps 
the author of a romance, and kifcw 
every fashion before it Was lei l&bse 
in.Bond-street. He could exjfiajim 
the armorial bearing •n eveiy edr- 
riage; and coptcl tell d ay l^orfi A. 

L was paxftgd from Body B. iftkiokWhs 
Wqpn m tlm aMfii in 

sfior!,'Yiis 

rious as fcuriousf**ltwats 
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ter the explanation he had drawn j 
from me, to dissemble; and at length j 
we were married. i 

To many parents the lose of a child, j 
from whose serviee they derived their • 
oidf support, would have caused de¬ 
spair: not so mine. Beaumont had : 
told my father that he possessed an \ 
annuity of 1004 per annum, allowed 
him by a certain nobleman, the friend j 
of his late mother, and that lie was ! 
intended for a barrister, and little : 
doubted of being lord chancellor be- i 
fore he died. This climax satisfied I 
my parents, as they had no other | 
idea than that of transferring the as- i 

* ° I 

aistance which they wanted from me 
to him, who was taking from them ; 
their only chance of living. For some ; 
time he allowed this claim, but be ] 
soon cast them off’, when they, tiring 
alternately the whole circle of their ! 
acquaintance, at length gave up their 
lives in obscurity, far, far from that 
child who, had they educated her j 
properly, would never have withheld 
her assistance, nor perhaps have unit¬ 
ed herself with one destined to the , 
bar. Oh! this bringing up to the 
bar, this eternal silencer of import¬ 
ant questions, this excuse for folly*, 
idleness, and extravagance, what do ! 
we not owe to it? All the genius of 
a Fielding or a Colrnan; but the 
possessor of which, alas! only sufficed 
to point a moral and adorn a tale. 
All the ribaldry of the loosest letter¬ 
ed genius «do we owe to this life of' 
learned or iniquitous leisure, and i 
which has perforce brought many a j 
one to that bar, not as the pleader, ‘ 
but as the impeached. Every body 
said that Beaumont would be the ter- : 
ror of the circuit, but every body is 
sometimes mistaken. While he held 
forth bn every popular subject to] 
VoL II. NeJX. J 


those who were incapable of rightly 
judging, all applauded. Alas! he 
had a higher ordeal *0 go through, 
but he stopped on the threshold. 

However, we were married; a 
house was taken and elegantly fur¬ 
nished, and the money was to be 
forthcoming in a twelvemonth. Beau¬ 
mont had an imposing air, witlx some¬ 
what of a bullying manner, which 
by many was taken for consequence, 
and every body seemed glad to give 
him credit. Wines, liquors, and 
splendid tra-necessaries tumbled in, 
as if tradesmen had nothing else to 
do than confer their goods gratis. 
We gave dinner-parties of the most 
splendid kind: but I might have men¬ 
tioned, that wc quarreled on our 
wedding-day, and never passed any 
other day v ilhout some trifling ex¬ 
postulation. Expostulations, l low “ 
ever, became more and more feeble 
on my part; for Beaumont, by his 
very violent behaviour soon after our 
nuptials, frightened me into compli¬ 
ance with every imprudence. In dis¬ 
puting with his own sex, he was id- 
ways overbearing; if words convinc¬ 
ed not, blows were tried. On the 
day of our marriage, I remembered 
his felling an unfortunate postillion 
to the earth for a slight contradiction; 
and I feared that one time or other, 
for lack of pugilistic practice, he 
might, to keep his hand in, try a hit 
with me. Proud, dictatorial, and pa¬ 
radoxical,-^! his own family he ty¬ 
rannized ; bht the elegant compliment, 
the fascinating. smile* and the easy 
acquiescence, were still left for a new 
acquaintance; and I have often long¬ 
ed to throw my arms about his neck 
before a large party which he was 
entertaining with all his fascinating 
powers, but on the departureof which 

•* 
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he would call in the demon of dis¬ 
content knd t&hnh^elf bgdih. 
gleams of sunshine, however, ‘ lasted 
not long, for my husband was so ex¬ 
ceedingly clever, that he imagined 
few worthy to talk to him* with out 
contradiction; and having a picture 
of his own painting refused hy the 
committee of Somerset-House, and 
a volume of poems running the whole 
round of booksellers to no purpose, 
he deemed himself competent to dis¬ 
cuss the whole circle of arts and sci¬ 
ences. But to more serious matters. 

Hitherto we had proceeded tole¬ 
rably well: we had not yet to fear at 
every knock at the door that some 
unwelcome dun might make his ap¬ 
pearance; for we had not been mar¬ 
ried a year, when one day my hus¬ 
band, being in one of his kindest fits, 
after declaring that he believed his 
French wines were the best in the 
world, invited me to go with him to 
a public masquerade. I, who was 
never behind in any scheme of folly, 
readily consented. I did indeed at¬ 
tempt somcfeeble remonstrance about 
propriety and decorum; butas Iknew 
that when lie once ga% e his mind to 
any thing he w'as not to be disap¬ 
pointed, my scruples were easily 
overruled. At twelve o’clock then 
we set off for the Opera-House as 
Apollo and Daphne. I don’t know 
Why, unless it was because I was 
about to behold what I had ne\er 
seen before, but my heart beat vio¬ 
lently, nor did my spirits rise, as was 
usual with them when about to visit 
scenes of merriment, in my journey 
to the Hayinarket. They were not 
mote derated by the discordant noi¬ 
ses made by the mob, who, as we 
left our coach, bestowed upon tis the 
most opprobrioas epithets, wh jell they 
continued to do on every fresfc &mi- 
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ahd hht feW peraoiig hap arrived. 
Be&iftWt, W raise my spirits/ se¬ 
verely reproved roe 1 for bringing fanj 
thus early—it was so gauclte, so 
downright l&purgeoisc —abet fie‘left: 
the sofa on which we were sitting^ tej 
gossip with a Nabob, whose manners 
at least seemed unnecessarily of a 
doubtful character. ' 

I felt happier when he returned to 
me, for I fancied that I was the sub¬ 
ject of then* conversation. By this 
time many masks had arrived. Somd 
clowns and pantaloons, paid possibly 
by the proprietors to make them* 
selves agreeable, endeavoured to ex¬ 
cite the people to mirth, which they 
did but coldly, recollecting probably 
how r much they had to do before the 
night would be over. I felt now 
some excitation to pleasure from the 
music and the new glare oflight with 
which 1 was surrounded, and at 
length, at the desire of Beaumont, 
joined a country-dance with some 
harlequins, fair Circassians, two Qua¬ 
kers, and a gouty alderman. Vi r e 
then lounged about and danced, and 
lounged and danced again; itnd f 
should, 1 dare say, have soon fallen 
in with the magic influence of* th$ 
scene, had not the irascibility of ipy 
husband kept me in a painful reality 
of feeling. As Apollo he frequently 
touched his lyre, but not drpwira 
forth very sweet sounds, several 
masques, in imitation of the noises 
inthe oporto f&fidas, brayed loudly: 
he always violently resented this, and 
it was noij without difecu^y ^tb$jfc l 
could restrain Him front striking: Ik 

i •1,0 y. 1 s ij > T -’i yl ! 
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npf* till atlength, mutually ir- 
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beyonf} bounds; r ty iTOfP'l 
the head ofa blue devil,, v^hpr^njoff 
with it, and while Beaumoqt was puir- 
suiiyg him, h# received a violent slpp 
from the wand of a harlequin bo* 
bind him, who, vaulting ev<er his 
head, kicked off the laurel crown 
iroin the brow of his godship. Re¬ 
linquishing his former game, he then 
gave chase to the unlucky harlequin, 
leaving me not a pursued but a pur¬ 
suing nymph. Great was my terror 
oneompletely losing sight of the great 
god oJT day, for I seemed in my turn 
faif game for those who might think 
hunting me more entertaining than 
following my husband. At length I 
espied my Apollo, for luckily he was 
the only one that evening who had 
assumed So high a character. He 
was excessively flurried; but we 
danced again, and again I recovered 
my spirits. In due time the supper- 
room was throw n open. What a scene 
of confusion now took place! The 
rebuffs Beaumont had met with 1 
now saw had spoiled him for the 
night. To recover himself he drank 
largely of wine, and insisted on my 
taking some also; and at length he 
became noisy. A shrimp-woman 
(of man) had stuck her fork into some 
tongue at the same rime that I had: 
Beaumont conceived this to be an 
msult. The lady protested she would 
have the tongue. My husband de¬ 
clared as pertinaciously that he or she 


r^atpd^in qpite of my intercession, 

I tbj?y jumped up to fight it out, and 
upset the table over me. I fell, co¬ 
vered with ham, pastry, chickens, &c. 
&c. My senses forsook me, aud I 
knew no more, until, on awaking the 
following morning with a dreadful 
headache, 1 found my self m a strange 
apartment. On ringing a hell, Beau¬ 
mont came to my bedside with a silk 
handkerchief about his head: one 
eye was much cut aud very black, 
the effect of his tenrontre with the 
shrimp-lady, who had escaped little 
better, and I learned that the busi¬ 
ness had been made up by the com¬ 
pany. He had owned that I was 
his wife, and they had carried me 
insensible to the neared hotel. 1 
endeavoured to read him a lecture 
on such conduct, but he soon inform¬ 
ed me by his maimer, that this was 
what he would never submit to, dc- 
I siring me to dress We returned 
1 home, where I had abundant leisure 
bitterly to regret thi> evening's amuse¬ 
ment. 

1 This adventure, however, tended 
to repress much of my mi onsiderate 
behaviour; but Beaumont would 
never rest long in quietness. A round 
of company continued to frequent 
our house; but these partu s were in 
some measure arrested by another of 
the many strange events m which I 
was destined to be involved. 

(To be continued.) 
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ve supplanted those anobuated 
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the age of brass; but another tens 
seems more appropriate—the pedes¬ 
trian age. We have not only walk¬ 
ing gentlemen-tourists, but ladies, 
tyitq % little leathern ca^eojf necessa¬ 
ries strapped to their shoulders, make 
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egritH^^As <tfnim»f temnfl exteht 'UwWo ipuitotfee ; -#1(1tfcfadaMPfe 
The educationof tljefeetoften-ttri-; ‘Sbeitw leihawbete® ■Common t*& lftfeA 
persedes imprOvementof fiber head. and women. *The■ songWhichrifcC'- 
Dancing is the universal passmri :-We | ceedod ftledsfhfee, wher^aSl stood 
allow that, if not <wriedtoexeesg, stiifl, wa» calledrfowwtoon. When-the 
the salient poetry of motion ia a S daneWsrrioVedin fVorti of the altair, 
graceful and innocent recreation : the they wOnt'frem lefttb rights iw'ind*- 
quadrille exhibits at once more hem*- tatkm of the fcodiae, whose motion 
tiful attitudes than the minuet, and in the heavens appeal direct ftttA 
elegant animation more enchanting west to east; and following the' cc^ 
than the reel or country-dance: be- lestial course, they moved hack from 
cause, unless the movements are right to left. ' 

needlessly luuried, they will not Dancing has had eloquent advo- 
bjowze the features and inflame the cates among the sages Of antiquity 
complexion like the rapid curvets and of more recent clays. Plato sfcyr, 
that keep time to our sprightly na- that the lower animals want in their 
tional music. motion the sense of order arid dis- 

We have said that dancing is the order, from the due composition and 
universal passion of refined moderns, regulation of which arise numbers 
A far wider range may be included ; and harmony : but man, being ad- 
for all nations, civilized or savage, mitted to the company and conversa- 
are dancers. Even the proud, grave, tion of the gods, lias received from 
indolent Ottoman foots it away un- them a sense of number, of harmony, 
der the inspiring influence of his se- of sweetness and delight, of musical 
cret vinous beverage, or the stimu- measures, and of dancing, 
lus of opium; and the wild sullen Montesquieu observes, that dan- 
tribes of North America have their cing pleases by its lightness, by a cer- 
war-dance. In the early ages of the tain grace, by the beauty and variety 
world, dancing held in divine worship of its attitudes, and by its connec- 
a place not inferior to poetry and mu- tion with music, 
sic. King David played the harp It is but fair to contrast these en- 
and danced in pious ecstasy before comiums with Roman opinions on 
the ark of Jehovah. The most po- the same subject. L. Murena, one of 
lished and intellectual heathens at the consular candidates, was brought 
Delos considered music and dancing to trial for the scandal of his life; and 
as essential in religious ceremonies, the greatest crime laid to his charge 
Chorusses of boys with lutes and was—dancing. Cicero, ip his defence 
flutes performed pedestrian evolu- of Murena* admonishes Cato " not to 
tions to harmonious sounds, and from bring forward such a calumny as to 
these accompaniments some songs denominate thq consul of Rome a 
were called hypochremata. They dancer; and to consider how many 
were divided into three kinds; the ! crimes ^ma** must be guilty of, be- 
prosodion, or supplication, when the, fore that of-dancing could truly be 
sacrifices were brought forward to imputed to him; since no man ever 
the altar; the hypochrema , Sting'iri' idthicied; fevdnlii^olitude or in a pri- 
full chorus, the performed 1 | va^ ^owt^ah^'' ^friends, who was 

around the altar when ri6Cdrihik‘‘or n^d—danring feeing 
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hmnm <fes* Jfee hit‘Mot vf,iCfioto9e 
banqujete and gay acfenos of .diaaaiute 
jollity-. *Cato, therefore, - in ^effect 
charged Murtna with the offspring of 
many vices.”. This philippic against 
dancing has been paralleled by the 
declamation of fanatics in the 1 . 9 th 
century, who carry their opposition 
to that harmless pleasure us far as the 
Homan censor, or the orator who de¬ 
livered the preceding speech sixty- j 
four years before the Christian era. 

The authorities in favour of dan¬ 
cing exceed beyond comparison the 1 
sentences against it. We shall men¬ 
tion but one ancient and one modem J 
in addition to the above citations. If i 
the limping poet Tyrtteus figured as 


a. hero, find) 4he lame Agesilaus has 
been celebrated as the greatest war¬ 
rior of bis time, the Athenians elect¬ 
ed Phrynicus their general, because 
he performed the pyrrhic dance ex¬ 
tremely well in a play. Lord Craw¬ 
ford, distinguished at Fontenoy by 
valour and presence of mind, was the 
finest dancer at the court of George II. 
He performed the pyrrhic dance in 
the presence of their majesties. Ma¬ 
ny of the heroes of Waterloo appear 
m the gay quadrille with such per¬ 
fection of altitude and motion, that to 
them may be applied the apt enco- 
J mium of Noterre: “ always graceful, 
sometimes a butterfly, sometimes a 
1 zephyr.” B. G. 


ABBEY RUINS, BY MOONLIGHT. 

Imposing must have been the sight. 

Ere desolation found thee. 

When morning's radiance, breaking bright, 
With new-born glories crown'd thee; 

When, rising from the neigh'hiing deep, 

The eye of day survey’d thee, 

Arous’d thine inmates from thcii sleep, 

And in his beams array’d thee. 

E’en now my fancy half recals 

That scene of long-past splendour, 

And sees thy proudly sculptui'd walls 
Reflected light surrender. 

I see the bright sun’s glorious rays 
Thine eastern oriel light’ning, 

Where saints and martyrs by its blaze 
In rainbow hues are bright'ntng. 

Nor thus to Fancy’s eye alone 
Thine eailier glories glisten; 

Her eat chn dwell bn many a tone, 

To which 'fifc sfreCt to listen. 

, t Methiqks I hear the matin song 

From tlioge proud arches pealing > 

^Jpw loudjaijd filqir, nbv^ borne along, 
f On echo softly stealing. 
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' find fat, however jjranfl Ac scene . 

My thoughts lave been pouitifeSfing, 

To me more touching far, I ween. 

What now I am surveying. 

More touching, at this moonbght hour. 

Art thou m desolation, 

Than m thy more resplendent power 
Of earlier decoration. 

More softly beautiful, bj far. 

Thy silent ruins, sleeping 
Insilv ’ry moonshine, with that star 
1 hrough yondti proud arch peeping 

How lovely seems that wallflower fringe, 

Which crests thy tuirets hoary, 

Touch’d by the moon-beams with a tinge 
Of long-departed glory! 

How sweetly looks that fleecy cloud 
Upon yon till tower testing, 

Contrasted with the ivy shioud 
Its lofty height investing* 

How spint-sootlung is the sound 
Of mght-winds, softly sighing 
1 hrough rooflf is walls and arches round. 

And then in silence dying 1 

Oh ? let thy charms be what they would 
\\ liLn first thy tow pts were planted, 

A nobler still, m thoughts best mood, 

Is to thy ruins granted' 

B. 


ANECDOTES, &c. 

HIbJORTCAL, LITLKARY, AND PERSONAL. 

anlcdott or a pawwe ivdian. are authenticated by Major O’Fallon, 
Among the Pawnee tribes of North Indian agent, near the scehe of the 
American Indians, the name of Braves transaction here related, and also by 
is given to such wamors as have dis- the interpreter who witnessed the 
tmguishcd themselves in battle, and j scene. 

stand highest in the estimation of This Brave, of fine size, figure, 
their countrymen. The following a- and Countenance, is now aboi^t twen- 
necdote of a Brave, son of Old Knife, ty-five years old. At the age of 
ii taken from an interesting maitu- twenty-one his heroic deeds had, ad¬ 
script journal of Captain Bdfl, of qdifed "hird in hi^ tigf&oti of 

hfw expedition to the fbot of tfie Koc- 1 'flte bravest of the'BraVefi 1 'The sa-. 
ky Ml attains ih 13 & 1 , anff ink fadits' KkgC $iSettee bTWtutftig and Mm* 
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ing their prisoners to death exjyty? cU that city, mp. manner highly credit- 
in this nation. To thi^ horrid able to “thaw good sense and feeling, 

an unfortunate female of the Paduca* to present this brave and humane 
nation taken in war was destined. Indian with a handsome silver medal. 
The fatal hour had arrived: the with an appropriate inscription, as a 
trembling victim, far from home and token of their sincere commendation 
friends, was fastened to the stake: of the noble act Tlicir address de- 
the whole tribe was assembled on the Iivered on this occasion closed thus: 
surrounding plain to witness the aw- i “ Brother, accept this token of our 
ful scene. Just when the funeral | esteem—-always wear it for our eakes 
pile was about to be kindled, and |—and when again you have it in y our 
the whole multitude of spectators! power to save a poor woman from 
were on the tiptoe of expectation, 1 death and torture, think of this and 
this young warrior, having unnoticed of us, and fly to her relief and her 
prepared two fleet horses, with the rescue.” The Pawnee’s reply was: 
necessary provisions sprung from “ Sisters, this medal will give me 
his seat, rushed through the crowd, ease more than I ever had, and I 
liberated the victim, caught her in will listen more than I ever did to 
his arms, placed her on one of the 
horses, mounted the other himself, 
and made the utmost speed tow ards 
the nation and friends of the captive, tliers and sistcA think that I did it 
The multitude, dumb and nerveless in ignorance, but I now know what 
with amazement at the daring deed, I have done—I did it in ignorance, 
made no effort to rescue their victim and did not know that I did good; 
from her deliverer. They viewed it , lint by giving me this medal I know' 
as the immediate' act of the Great it,” 

Spirit, submitted to it without a - 

murmur, and quietly retired to their ran v«.our ot iu’manhv. 
village. The released captive was In the summer of 1819, the yellow 
accompanied three days through the fever caused dreadful ravages among 
wilderness towards her home; lie the British troops in Jamaica—par- 
then gave her the horse on which she tic ularly among regiments recently 
rode, w'ith provisions for the remain- arrived. The contagion, like that 
der of the journey, and they parted, 'at Malta, was so virulent, that all 
On hjp return to the village, such who attended the sick, with few ex- 
was Jus popularity that no iuquiry ceptions, fell victims to their &clf-de- 
w$s made into his conduct, and no votion. The soldiers who w'ould 
Censure passed on it; and since this have mounted a breach “ to the can- 
transaction, no human sacrifice has non’s mouth,” were appalled by the 
been offered in this or iq any other terrific strides of disease, and in a 
bt the Paypee tribes. The practice body refused to wait upon the sick, 
ip'abandoned. Of what influence is The officers represented to them the 
on e b old act in a.gpofl oau^p! ( cruelty of abandoning their brother 

T|)P pub1p^pp of t^iq aa^Lote aojdierain ffie last extremity of na- 
^ Wa^%tpn ^4, • Affi* a ahort paMSflJoqr pri- 


white men. I am glad that my bro¬ 
thers and sisteis have heard of the 
good act that I have done. My bro- 
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ward, and oJfcq^tfaear services for 
a duty more perikniB than the forlorn 
hope in storming a fortified town. 
Two of these brave men in a short i 
time fell under the pestilence, and 
the two others withdrew their assist¬ 
ance. Every heart was dismayed, 
when Colonel Hill of the 50 th re¬ 
giment heroically addressed the men: 
“ Then, my men, we must change 
coats. Since I cargxot find a soldier 
who will risk his own person to save 
the lives of his brothers in arms, 1 
must take the duty upon myself/' 
In ten days this true hero, this bene¬ 
volent son of war, added another to 
the multitude that perished by the 
yellow fever. He was the oldest 
officer in the corps, and had served 
forty-seven years. 

WHITE ELEPHANTS. 

White elephants are rare in na¬ 
ture, and so greatly valued in the 
Indies, that the King of Pegu hear¬ 
ing that the King of Siam had got 
two of those singular animals, sent 
an embassy in due form to request 
one of them as a token of friendship, 
or to purchase it at an) price. Being 
refused, he thought his honour con¬ 
cerned to wage war for such an in¬ 
tolerable affront. So he entered 
Siam with a vast army, and at the 
expense of a million of lives, n (k- 
oning the loss on both sides, he made 
himself master of the white ele¬ 
phants, and retrieved his honour. 
u Perplex’d with trifles through the vale of 
life, 

Man strives ’gainst man, without a cause for 
strife. 

Armies embattled meet, and thousands bleed, 
Por some vile spot where fifty cannot feed. 
Squirrels for buta contend, and wrong or 
right, 

for the world’s empire Ifings ambitious fight. 
%hst odds to us ? — ’tit all the selfsame 
thing— & . • 

A u*»t, a world, a squirrel, and a king,” 


WITCHCRAFT. 

A poor infirm creature was brought 
'before Chief Justice Holt as a cri¬ 
minal of the most abhorrent nature. 
“ What is her crime?”—“ Witch¬ 
craft,"—“ How is this proved?"-— 
“ She uses a spell.”—“ Let me see 
it.” A scrap of parchment was 
! handed to the judge, “ IIow came 
you by this ?" said lie, addressing the 
culprit .—“ A young gentleman, my 
lord, gave it me to cure my daugh¬ 
ter’s ague.”—“ Did it cure her?"— 
“ Oh! yes, my lord, it cured her 
and many besides.”—“ I am glad of 
it. Gentlemei' of the jury, when 1 
was young and frolicsome, 1 went to 
this woman's public-house with some 
companions, thoughtless as myself: 
we had not among us money enough 
to clear our reckoning, so l hit upon 
a stratagem to satisfy our hostess. I 
observed her daughter w r as ill, and 
pretended I had a spell to cure her; 
I wrote the classic line you see: so 
that if any one is punishable it is 1, 
not the poor woman, now a prisoner.” 
She was acquitted by the jury, and 
the judge gave her a pecuniary com¬ 
pensation for the fright and obloquy 
she bad suffered. 


11LIOKMATION. 

John Banyan, the well-known au¬ 
thor of the Pilgrim's Progress, was 
bom and reared as a travelling tin¬ 
ker, whose father, and probably all 
his progenitors, exercised the same 
disreputable calling. Having enter¬ 
ed the parliamentary army during 
the civil wars, he was imprisoned at 
the restoration; and while in confine¬ 
ment he wrote the celebrated allegory 
that has immortalized his name. 


VOLUNTARY SUSPENSION OP ANIMA¬ 
TION. ' 

Dr. Cheyne tolls us that he and 
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Dr. Baynard, with Mr. Skrine, apo- ! the usual pausehefcween each excla- 
tliecary toColonel Townsend, waited ; mation. This call Captain Denis 
on that gentleman, who informed heard, and answered that he would 
them he had discovered that he pos-} come directly. From the constant 
sessed the facultyof expiring, or seem- j repetition, he concluded that the 
ing to. expire, at pleasure. He had , business must be urgent, and hasten* 
suffered much with a nephritic dis- j ed accordingly. Several of the mm* 
order, but spoke sensibly and dis- ; commissioned officers who heard the 
tinctly, though in a weak voice, for ! call, directed others to pass the word 
a quarter of an hour. “ He then :j for Captain Denis, as the colonel 
insisted,” says Dr. Cheyne, “ that ; ; wanted him. His burned attendance 
we should witness liis deathlike as- 1 surprised the colonel, and on inquiry 


sumptions. We all felt his pulse, i into the circumstances, he found his 
It w'iis quick but steady. He then ; very attentive, obliging, repeating 
composed himself on his back: while ! friend in the form of a bird, perched 


I held his right-hand pulse, Dr. Bay- ;j on a tall tree near him. The voices 
nard kept his hand on the patient’s ! and movements around caused him to 
heart, and Mr. Skrine held a bright betake himself to flight, making the 
looking-glass to his mouth. We per- woods re-echo the name of Denis, 
ceived a gradual sinking of the pulse, - . 


and not a soil of his breath could ! 


MAGAZINES. 


be discerned on the looking-glass, ij These light,*elegant productions 
We all examined the state of his j of the press act in the social body 
pulse, and the appearance of the ! the part which the nerves and veins 
mirror. Not a symptom of life re- j of each individual perform in con- 
tnained, and we were so alarmed,; veying sensation and nutriment to the 
that we proposed informing Colonel \ physical frame. They excite, en- 
Townscnd’s friends of his decease; j courage, and unfold the powers of 
but in about half an hour the signs i genius. They supply variety adapt* 
of animation by degrees returned.” ed to every taste, and beneficial sug* 
These are not the exact words of gestions appropriate to each diversity 
Dr. Cheyne, but the sense is cor- of condition. They are the most 
rectly preserved. ! pleasing compendiums of learning, 

——— of science, and of the arts: they 

the American MOCKING-BIRD. dispense solid reflections for the se- 
When Colonel Hippesley, after} rious and amusement for the gay, 
sailing up the Oronoco, had turned J and they circulate with rapidity a 
into the Apftre, on the way to San knowledge of new inventions or im- 
Fermando, his people as usual landed i provements. They are the empo- 
to cook their suppers, and to rest for riums of mental food and medicine; 
the night. At daybreak the colonel and they are safe guides in all the 
called aloud foi one of the officers, intricacies of fashionable attire and 
and was told that he had gone to furniture. In every branch of in* 
some distance. In a few seconds he formation they^ contain mullum in 
heard a voice, -similar to his own, cry parvo. They stimulate the indolent 
out, ft Denis! Denis! Denis!" with to the acquisition of some intelli- 
yal. J/„ No. IX. !* A a 
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gence; they fill up in the most agree¬ 
able manner any interval of leisure 
obtained by the busy; they divert 
the invalid from that self-attention 
which aggravates suffering; and to 
such as cannot afford the purchase 
of a library, they impart, at a cheap 
rate, a select acquaintance with lite¬ 
rature and with the manners of the 


times “ living as they'rise.” A fa¬ 
mily residing in the country would 
be ignorant of many particulars de¬ 
sirable to be known, unless the month¬ 
ly miscellany conveyed pictures of 
town-existence, and wafted to them 
the intellectual stores of numberless 
publications. 


HISTORY OF HURTADO AND MIRANDA. 


Is 1526, Sebastian Cabot, grand 
pilot of Castile, was ordered to South 
America by the Emperor Charles V. 
with a small fleet and some soldiers, 
and a promise of speedy reinforce¬ 
ments, that might enable him to un¬ 
dertake some great enterprize. Af¬ 
ter waiting two years, Cabot return¬ 
ed to Spain, to expedite the arma¬ 
ment. He left Nuna de Lara go¬ 
vernor of Buenos Ayres, with in¬ 
junctions to maintain that amicable 
traffic with the natives which hither¬ 
to had procured supplies of provision 
for the garrison. The good under¬ 
standing continued, until Mangora, 
cacique of Timbucy, became violent¬ 
ly enamoured of Miranda, a Spanish 
lady, who had recently arrived with 
her husband, an officer of high rank 
and conspicuous merit. Mangora, 
accustomed to illimitable licentious¬ 
ness among his subject tribes, sup¬ 
posed he might accomplish liis base 
design, if Miranda could be invei¬ 
gled to his territory. He often sent 
her presents of the small luscious fig 
which grows on the pitaliaya, a tree 
that produces no leaves, butthe arms, 
elegantly fluted, and loaded w'ith 
crimson fruit, display singular beau¬ 
ty ; and Mangora assured the lady, 
sfye would find* that its produce, tak¬ 
en fresh from the foot-stalks,* had a 
much finer flavour than when carried 


to some distance. As the pitaliaya, 
when eaten just off the tree, conduc¬ 
ed to health and longevity, the ca- 
i ciquc urged Hurtado to take his 
: lovely spouse, at least once in a moon; 

; to renovate her constitution with this 
salutary fruit, which grew only at 
Timbucy and some remote quarters 
of California. He argued, that though 
near the Spanish garrison many 
herbs, shrubs, and trees charmed 
the senses; though the red cedar 
grew to an enormous height; theflo- 
ripendia diffused rich perfumes; the 
molle conferred wine; the luma chas¬ 
ed away fever and debility; the tuna 
and wild orange refreshed the labour- 
jer; the patague, with stupendous 
trunk and massive umbrage, afforded 
a grateful shade, and its clustering 
flowers decked the sportive little ones 
in their dance; though the favour¬ 
ite of the great spirit, the sacred ca- 
nello, inspired the Indians with eve¬ 
ry pious, kind, and liberal sentiment 
as they drew near to the abode of il¬ 
lustrious strangers; the thorny carob 
and taper could supply nails and 
needles; the exhilarating cullen, ja- 
rella, palqui, and a thousand' other 
blossomy, leafy, and wooded retreats 
were formed within the precincts oc¬ 
cupied by the Europeans: yet Thn- 
bucy surpassed them all as aregittn 
of various fertility; and freqtf&Ttfsb- 
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journs there would, add to the pre¬ 
cious days of Miranda. 

. *Sq pleaded the artful Mangora; 
and Hurtado, a generous Castilian, 
accepted his invitation; but the sen¬ 
sitive delicacy of Miranda had been 
alarmed by symptoms in the behavi¬ 
our of the cacique, and she prevailed 
with her lord to ^fend for her an apo¬ 
logy couched in respectful, yet deci¬ 
sive terms; and so conciliatory as to 
give no offence, since the subsistence 
of the fort depended in a great mea¬ 
sure upon the Timbucyans. Mango¬ 
ra dissembled the pangs of disap¬ 
pointment, purposing to effect by 
stratagem what he despaired of ac¬ 
complishing by more gentle allure¬ 
ments. 

He knew that Hurtado often went 
as the conductin' of a party of soldiers 
employed to purchase stores. He 
directed some of his creatures to 
watch tlic motions of the unsuspect¬ 
ing officer, and soon learned he was 
gone upon a foraging circuit, which 
would detain him several weeks. A 
large party of the bravest Indians 
were, placed in ambuscade at a short 
distance from the fort, and Mangora 
came thither, attended by a few trus¬ 
ty men* bearing gifts of grain and 
fruits. Nona do Lara welcomed the 
cacique with all marks of deference, 
and in perfect amity they seemed to 
he while they partook of a sumptu¬ 
ous banquet. Mangora appeared to 
forget his royal state in careless con¬ 
vivial glee. The gayest of the social 
circle, he sprung from his seat, danc¬ 
ing in transports of inebriated mirth, 
This was a preconcerted signal for as¬ 
sault, All, the Europeans fell be¬ 
neath the savage exterminating sw ord: 
hut righteous Providence did not suf- 
Mangora to triumph in bis per¬ 
fidious crime., As soon as the trea¬ 


chery became apparent, Nuna de 
Lara aimed a mortal thrust at his 
heart. 

Miranda, with four otlicr Spanish 
females and some children, was 
spared from the general massacre, 
and carried to Sirapia, the brother 
and successor of Mangora. Unhap¬ 
pily he also inherited the same ill- 
fated susceptibility of passion for 
European beauty; and the attractions 
of Miranda were rendered more af¬ 
fecting by profound, yet dignified 
grief. The majestic graces of ge¬ 
nuine % irtue, the pathetic appeals to 
his nobler feelings, humanized the 
savage chief. He behaved to liis 
captive with tender respect, and with 
refined submission granted every re¬ 
quest she made, excepting always 
her weeping entreaties to be restored 
to her husband. 

The unfortunate Hurtado return¬ 
ing to his garrison, saw the scathed, 
ruined, deserted pile, and immedi¬ 
ately conceived the origin and ex¬ 
tent of his calamity. To ascertain 
whether Miranda was involved in the 
slaughter, or had been reserved for 
a more dreadful doom, he examined 
every corpse — Miranda's was not 
among them. In his distracting rage, 
he rushed forth to demand her from 
the Indians. Sirapia, being informed 
of his vehement claim, ordered him 
to be seized and led to execution. 
Miranda’s tears procured a respite 
for her faithful and beloved spouse. 
Iler interpreter even persuaded the 
cacique to grant her supplication fur 
a meeting with Hurtado. Sirapia 
Imped that a youthful chieftain, in 
all the pride of conquest and superb 
ornament, would be advantageously 
contrasted with the Spaniard, verg¬ 
ing past the prime of life, his clothes 
torn and covered with dust, bis limbs 
A a 2 ' ' ’ ‘ 
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bound with chains and worn down 
with fatigue. He knew not the ex¬ 
alted attachment which endeared to 
Miranda the great and good quali¬ 
ties and the talents of Hurtado, more 
than his personal recommendations. 
Sirapia had warned Miranda, that 
the first word she spoke to Hurtado 
would pronounce his irrevocable de¬ 
struction ; and as a triumph over his 
rival, he commanded her to sing. 
She complied. Sirapia did not un¬ 
derstand the Spanish language; the 
Indians, stationed around the red ce¬ 
dars as a guard, were not so near as 
to distinguish the words, and Miranda 
communicated her thoughts to the 
music of a lively strain, hoping to 
deceive the tyrant by tones so incom¬ 
patible with sorrowful emotion. Their 
eyes betrayed the interchanges of 


fondness; and maddened by jealousy, 
the cacique darted a long dagger at 
the fettered Hurtado; Miranda flew 
to her husband to ward off the stroke, 
and clinging to her dearer self, re* 
ceived the steel in her spotless bosom. 
Hurtado loaded her murderer with 
reproaches, and wjtli his head, the' 
only member he had at liberty, gave 
him a furious blow. Sirapia drew 
the reeking blade from Miranda’S 
body, and plunged it to the hilt in 
her husband’s bowels. Vet efven in 
death Sirapia would not suffer Mi¬ 
randa and Hurtado to he united. By 
his orders the corse of Miranda was 
inhumed within the grove of red ce¬ 
dars. Hurtado Mas committed to 
the earth in a spot beyond tlie Tim>- 
bucyan territory. 

B. G. 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAID. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sm, 

The truthful candour in the 
apology for old maids in your July 
Number, encourages me to send you 
a character from real life, which pre¬ 
sents an illustration of your senti¬ 
ments regarding the important duties 
voluntarily undertaken by many spin¬ 
sters. The flatterers and satirists of 
the fair endeavour to shew that 
amusement is the great end of female 
existence. Truth probably may be 
found between those extremes, since 
fine ladies, like fine gentlemen, have 
cares and avocations which constitute 
laborious idleness; and the residue 
of their time is spent in flying to 
public places, or crowded private 
parties, to escape from the ennui of 
tasteless individuality. Is it too sen¬ 
tentious to remind them, that in try¬ 


ing to deceive lime, they miserably 
deceive themselves? Life becomes in¬ 
sipid as a “ twice told tale” when 
the natural relish for tranquil, inde¬ 
pendent self-enjoyment is vitiated by 
a restless craving for novelty. Does 
it beseem a rational, an immortal 
mind to perplex its noble faculties 
with schemes of dissipated gaiety, 
that bestow much less than the an¬ 
ticipated pleasure, and, necessarily 
impose some gloomy intermissions of 
the pursuit, to repair the physical m~ 
juries to a frame debilitated by late 
hours and over-heated rooms? 

The ever-new diversity produced 
by a change from one useful employ¬ 
ment to another unbends and sti¬ 
mulates the intellectual powers, and 
qualifies a lady to shine and to charm 
iu society by thut sportive vacancy 
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of thought which can belong only to ! 
those who derive buoyancy of spirits 
from an habitual consciousness of 
acting aright. They are mo^ con¬ 
spicuous for cheerful suavity in bril¬ 
liant assemblages who are best em¬ 
ployed during retirement. True hi- ! 
iarity is essentially distinct from the 
elaborate vivacity which vanity tries 
to assume, but never can grace with 
the dulcifying attractions of unaf¬ 
fected good humour. Beauty of 
countenance emanates only from the 
soul. 

Allow me to attempt some deline¬ 
ation of a lady who acknowledges 
she has ceased to be young, and who 
applied to herself the epithet of old 
maid before the delicate tints of her 
complexion shewed a symptom of 
autumnal maturity. Iler features 
were not regularly beautiful, but their 
l>enign and intelligent expression pro¬ 
cured her many admirers. One she 
chose—he died in the service of his 
country, and no other has since made 
jur impression on tier widowed heart. 
She has sought and obtained conso¬ 
lation by promoting the happiness of 
others, and cultivating her own ta¬ 
lents. She is the most assiduously 
dutiful daughter, the fondest sister, 
the kindest and most instructive aunt, 
and the most liberal benefactress of 
all who require her assistance. She 
is never without objects of interest. 


from works that affect the heart- 
through the medium of the imagina¬ 
tion. But a certain portion of each 
day is set aside for the perusal,of 
works on religious subjects and such 
as afford solid knowledge. She ex¬ 
tends her mental culture to several 
nephews; but no parade of wisdom 
or learning impairs the dignified sim¬ 
plicity of her manners and conver¬ 
sation. She still dances with the 
young to make up a country dance; 
and for a moderate stake will take a 
hand at cards to complete a party 
for the elderly: but she says that 
gaming is no better than a device (.q 
separate the profits of spoliation from 
its infamy and legal penalties; and 
she anxiously inculcates to her ne¬ 
phews, that this ruinous vice inere.i- 
' scs with increasing years. Grosser 
j excesses have intervals of satiety, or 
1 they subside with the decrepitude of 
i age; but good or ill luck, and per- 
. sonal decay s, serve but to augment 
the furor of gambling. It seems at 
first a harmless amusement, an ex¬ 
ercise of the understanding; yet in 
its progress the avidity for gain is 
inflamed by success, or losses ope- 
j rate as incentives to calculate the 
j| chances with greater precision. She 
I- tells the youths, and proves the as¬ 
sertion, that gambling is a trade more 
degrading than the most sordid toil 
for daily bread. My friend main- 
, tains a conduct worthy of her opi- 


Her leisure moments are filled up by 
the harp, piano-forte, pencil, pen, or jj nions—all 
needle; or she entertains herself and to charity, 
benefits her nieces by reading aloud 


her winnings are sacred 
B. G. 
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Mozart's SUx Grand Symphonies, 
. arranged for the Pianoforte, with 
Accompaniments for the Flute, 
Violin, and Violoncello , by J. N. 


Hummel, MaUre de Chapelle. to 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. No. 
VI > I'r. 8s. fid.; without Accom¬ 
paniments, Gs.—(Printed and sold 
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. for tjle Proprietor by Chappell 
, atotd Co. New Bond-street,) 

This Is the celebrated symphony 
universally known by the name of j 
Jupiteri an appellation given to it 
after Mozart’s death on account of 
its excellence. It is no doubt this 
circumstance, and the estimation in 
which the work is held in England, 
and perhaps too a rival adaptation 
recently produced in England by a 
professor of equally high repute, that 
may have induced Mr. Hummel, or 
the proprietor of the present publi¬ 
cation, to make this exception in the 
order of the symphonies by editing 
No. 6. immediately after the ap¬ 
pearance of Nos. 1. and 2. noticed in 
a former Number of our Miscellany. 

The other adaptation here alluded 
to we have not seen: it may, for 
ought we know’, equdl the arrange¬ 
ment before us; but we should be 
surprised if it excelled it: for it is 
not possible to imagine any thing su¬ 
perior to Mr. Hummel’s concentra¬ 
tion of the score. Had we not seen 
it, we should, on the contrary, have 
doubted the possibility of extracting 
the quintessence of so many, such 
rich and complex parts, with such per¬ 
fection. This is not our opinion 
alone; several of the highest musical 
characters, among them Mr. Mo- 
scheles, have viewed Mr. Hummel’s 
labour with admiration. 

Four Songs, with an Accompani¬ 
ment for tiic Pianoforte, com¬ 
posed, and dedicated to Mrs. John 
Garratt, qf Surbiton-House , by | 
Frances Foster Wensley. Pr. 7s. 
—(Published by the Author, 7, 
Percy-street, Bedford-square.) 

Is it possible? Such music by a 
“ very young author*,” mid, what is 
* With this designation the publica¬ 
tion. reached U8. 


more, by a /adyf—Good! we feel 
daul>^ indebted to Miss W.; for if 
site ItlsojBot absolutely sung us out 
of a roofed prejudice, which, but 
for these songs, v£p,anight have car¬ 
ried to the^ther world, she certainly 
has greatly shaken our creed. 

The sex has produced not only 
novel-writers by thousands, and au¬ 
thoresses for the nursery equally 
abundant, but occasionally, too, good 
painters arid sculptors, celebrated 
classical scholars, and even mathe¬ 
maticians. In music also we have 
had at all times excellent instrumental 
performers and singers of universal 
and deserved celebrity; that is to say, 
ladies capable of performing or sing¬ 
ing exquisitely that which men wrote- 

But female composers ?-We know 

of none, or rather until the 28th of 
last month we knew of none, w'hose 
lucubrations we would have purchas¬ 
ed at quarter price, except for cu¬ 
riosity’s sake. 

This phenomenon, in a physiolo¬ 
gical point of view’, frequently ex¬ 
cited our attention. A sex, often our 
superior in sentiment an^ sensibility, 
in w'it, in quickness and delicacy of 
perception, and in other intellectual 
qualities, why should it be unsuc¬ 
cessful in musical composition? 

Willing to find reasons for what 
w r e set down as fact, we supposed 
that musical invention (we mean of 
course music of a superior stamp, 
such as could claim the applause of 
the musical world at large,) required 
not only a depth, an intensity of feel¬ 
ing seldom met with in the gentler 
sex, but also a course of profound 
and continued study, either more 
congenial to the natural organization 
of the male intellect, or perhaps more 
accessible to its grasp, from exclusive 
advantages in the system of education. 
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These speculations, besides the est in the accompaniment. Some 
confirmation which they derive from venial imperfections in tne latter'can 
eraniology, were Ktrongly §ap|>0lrted scarcely demand the critic’s notice, 
by a curious observations Oncast- when he finds so much to commend 
ing our eyes frank man together ani- in this particular department. Whe- 
mated beings, we found, that‘of the ther the harmonic merits he rather 
few which possessed ahy instinct for the fruits of a cultivated taste, a de- 
music (the birds), the male sang, and licate tact acquired from good mo- 
the female was either mute or voca- | dels, than of a regular study of the 
listed very indifferently indeed. We ! art of counterpoint, we must do Miss « 
had once a canary-hen that would j W. the justice to say, that her songs 
occasionally, on a fine summer’s j contain passages, especially those of 
morning, make an attempt at com-j instrumental connection, which would 
position, in responsive imitation of j do honour to any composer living. ■ 
the fanciful passages of her male ac- j In her transitions and modulations 


quaintance in the other cage; but ,! Miss W.’s talent is equally conspi- 
the poor and imperfect phrases she J] cuous; fearless of accumulated flats, 
produced with evident effort only j' ; she enters the harmonic labyrinth, 
tended to corroborate our hypothesis, j; proceeds with a steady step, and ex- 
But what becomes of our hypo- j tricates herself safely and success- 
thesis after Miss Wcnsley's songs? fully. This remark is particularly 
Shall we exclaim, “ Exceptio prohat applicable to tlie fourth song in the 
regular* ? n Are we to recant for the difficult key of Bb minor, the “ seri- 
sakc of one exception? Are boys ca- ous" text of which about “ Death” 
pable of great excellence in'matlie- and “ Sin’’ may lessen its general 
matics, because the American youth attraction, but not its musical value, 
astonished Europe in some branches ! We have said enough to convey 
of that science? Wc have already' to our readers the high opinion of 
owned that our belief has received a j the author’s gifts for composition 


shock; one or two instances more, j with which these songs have impress- 


arid wo shall be the first to acknow- j ed ns; and we can only recommend 
ledge the downfall of the baseless | to Miss W. to pursue the path upon 
fabric, the first to make the amende which she has entered with such 
honorable to the whole sex, were it eminent success. In her choice of 
even to be done in a white sheet. text she will no doubt be guided by 
The above digression has consi- the taste which directs her own pen; 
dcrably trenched upon the space it ought to be such as to be worthy 
which a proper consideration of these of the exertion of her talents, anti 
songs would demand. Their charac- to be directed to some variety in the 
ter is more or less of a serious stamp; tenor of the poetry, not to confine it- 
the melodies, with a reminiscence self to effusions of a serious cast, 
here and there, present various fea- The tender passion, in all its varie- 
tures of originality, classic chaste- ties and vicissitudes, has in every age 
ness almost throughout, and frequent- been deemed the legitimate object 
ly great depth of feeling and fervid of song; and surely the fair sex will 
emotion. These merits are further, nob disdain to devote some attains to 
pdafchced by*striking points of inter- it. The beauties of nature, SOfenes 
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qf 1 ’jararal life, &c. likewise present 
fil^bjects to die lyiac Ma#e., 

JRrt whatever be th& qf 11 

M3b$ W.’s talent, we look rowWtfs it, 
with sanguine hope, Indeed with 
something bordbrmg on impatience. 
^ 0 , I. Jktenile Songs, a Selection 
of Poetry from the hast Authors, 
with original Airs, respectfully 
dedicated to Samuil Webhe , Esq. 
by Eliz. Est. Ilamond. Pr. 5s.— 


harmonic imperfections are percep- 


Winter Rose," a Ballad, wrif- 

nnmnnsm/ find 


Opien composed , and 
Mr*. ) ates, by Sa- 
nuijd Wjblfbe. Pr. 1 s. (id.—(Pres¬ 
ton, Dean-street, Soho.) 

“ The Winter Rose 1 ” partakes of 
its season: it is a very serious and 
solemn composition,bordering on the 
church stylo, opecially the stiain in 


(Mitchells, Now Bond-street.) E minor. The re is a want ot unity 

Another production of a fair com* i in the conception of the melody, which 
poser, but of a calibre which would | strays through all soits of harmony, 
have less staggered our hypothesis without leasing the mind to settle it - 
above adverted to. At the same time self sulliciently in any tonic. Mr. W. 
wfe feel bound to make every allow- is a good harmonist, aud has shewn 
anoe for the obvious aim with which it here, as in many pres ions compo- 
these songs have been written. In- sitions; but in“ The \\ niter llosi” 
tended for youth, it would bepre- his partiality for modulation has hot n 


postcrou& to expect ideas and combi-|| gratified at the e\pen oof melody, 
nations of the higher* mlci. All \u li The voiie is constantly on the move 


could be entitled to demand in the 1 to slide into new harmonics, and seems 
present case would be ea^y cantable to at t but a ‘■ubordin.de p ill. As an 
intelligible melody, straight-foraaul j li inmmic study, the song claims eve- 
and proper harmony, aud plain and | iy attention, and, a-, we have already 
correct rhythm; and in tlie sKsones ,| stated, exhibits Mr. W.’s talents to 
liefore UM there is much that comes ’ adsanlage. 


within these requisites. They are, ‘ 
lioWcier, more or less liable to oh- i 
jeetion as to extent of scale. Theii I 
aggregate range is dose upc u two | 
Octaves, and the fouith song embra¬ 
ces a ale from d to a , extremes 
beyond the reach of most juvenile” 
voices. In other respects this song 
is fully entitled to our appi obution, 
pleasant, lively’, and deal. “ The 
Hare-Boll” and “ The Traveller’s 


oi Al ah uro logy, oi tin Flow- 
(is of Song, being a Pollution of 
the most beautiful and es/tenud 
Music of all four ope, with Eng¬ 
lish Words.- also an Appr/uiiu, 
consisting of Ot initial Vocal Com¬ 
positions, and a Catalogue rai- 
sonte (raibonne ?) qf the Contents. 
Part IV. Price (is, — (J. Gale, 
Bruton-btreet, Bond-street.) 

The nature and object of this work 


Return” likew isc present various fea¬ 
tures of attraction, and their general 
construction is creditable. “ Loch 
Acliray” is less to our liking: it Jus 
but little melodic interest; there is a 
“ ynt of connection in the periods; 

# vpcal part is too high an4 too 
(ion »ea4 iu the firtt line, p. KVstrung 


( have been stated in our notice of its 
1 first three numbers. V e need, tlwjre- 
] fore, only add, that, in point of se- 
l lection and general an angonient, the 
I present part fully maintains the cha- 
| ractcr which its predecessors have 
established. The contents CQ\aaripe 
I an ancient mudiigal by €onvfn^ of 
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great merit for the time—a duet of i two Performers on one. Pr. 2s.— 
Handel, “ Who calls my soul” (Chappell and Co)?. 

—three German compositions of The peculiarity in this publication 
Zumsteeg, Himinel, Beethoven, and is, that it consists of two parts, each 
cme, if we are not mistaken, by Hur- of which may be played singly; and 
ka—Cherubini’s “ Perfida Chlori,” they, at the same time, serve to be st¬ 
and an original and very pretty duet multaneously executed either on one 
by Cather. piano-forte or on two piano-fortes. 

The literary part, among various We had a little trouble to understand 
interesting notices, included concise this arrangement clearly, and, \vc 
sketch of the life of Beethoven (the dare say, it cost the author some trou- 
Byron of composers), further parti- ble and contrivance to realize this 
culars of Mozart, &c. compendious and rather novel idea. 

Introduction and Triumphal March, As a musical curiosity, therefore, 
by Samuel Webbe, forming, with and a work of some ingenuity in 
the‘ celebrated Dead March by point of harmonic construction, this 
Handel, a Duet for the Harp and trifle unquestionably deserves atlen- 
Piano-forte, two Pianofortes, or {tion. 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

morning dress. ' ened in front with a gold buckle. The 

LAVENDEii-colour dress of gros de j hair parted on the forehead, and in 
Naples or lutestring, ornamented in large ringlets on each side, plaited, 
front with a pinnatifid satin trimming and bows of ribbon of the same co- 
of the same colour; narrow at the lour at the back of the head. Ear- 
waist, and extending in width till it rings and necklace of amethysts. Bon- 
reaches the trimming at the bottom net of pink crepe lissc ; the outside 
of the skirt, where it is placed longi- fluted, and edged with three rows of 
tudinally; beneath is a broad satin pearl straw, and finished with blond 
rouleau. The corsage is made three- lace: round crown, confined by a 
quarters high, plain, with a satin band of French folds, and decorated 
band of French folds round the top, with a quadrangular trimming, edged 
and fastens with hooks and eyes: with pearl straw'and blond; one point 
corded safin ceinture, with a cluster is placed in front, and ears of corn, 
of crescent-shaped points behind, heath and convolvulus, are fancifully 
Long sleeve, ornamented at the wrist intermixed, 
with satin to correspond, and fasten- 

ed with knots of folded satin: the evening dress. 

epaulette is composed of two rows of Dress of lemon-colour cripe lisse: 
crescent-shaped leaves: worked mus- the corsage made to fit the shape, 
lin ruffles, and muslin chemisette, with and ornamented with five rouleaus of 
Spanish Vandyke worked collar, fast - 1 satin of the same colour; broad cord- 
Vul. II. No. IX. * B a 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASIHON AND PRESS. 



ed satin band round the waist: in j 
front are seven corded rings or cir¬ 
clets, through which rise sevenleaves, 
each composed of several small folds 
of satin, and terminated with a folded 
satip knot; palmated corded bow be¬ 
hind. Short full sleeve, crossed by sa¬ 
tin French bands confined by knots 
into squares, and having bouffants of 
folded satin round the centre of the 
sleeve, which is finished with a cord¬ 
ed satin band, edged with fine blond 
lace, the same as the tucker. The 
skirt is decorated with a satin corded! 
diamond trimming, each diamond 
cut across, and a plaited bouffant in¬ 
troduced, concealing the division, and 
fastening the corner of the next dia¬ 
mond: broad satin hem at the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt. The hair is in full 
curls, and parted in front, confined 
by a wreath of anemones and con¬ 
volvuluses, and mixed with small 
white marabouts in front and on the 
right side. Necklace, ear-rings, and 
bracelets of turquoise and amber. 
Lace scarf. White kid gloves and 
white satin shoes. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON IASI1I0N 
AND DRESS. " 

The approach of autumn has ren¬ 
dered silk pelisses rather more gene¬ 
ral than they were when we made 
our last report of the monthly chan¬ 
ges of fashion. We have observed 
more than cme, the corsage of which 
had the back and even the sides made 
full, and disposed in gathers, which 
were confined by a broad band of 
the same materia]: the front was plain: 
the sleeves, rather more loose than 
they have been worn, w'ere finished 
by a cuff composed of two rows of 
points, irregularly placed and turned 
upward: the epaulette was small, 
and composed of a cluster of points: 


round falling collar, with only an 
edging of the lining; the pelisse was 
also finished in jthe same manner all 
round. The ceinture, of a broad 
watered ribbon to correspond, fast¬ 
ened in front by a steel buckle cut in, 
stars. 

Leghorn is still genteel in walking 
dress, bqt it is not so fashionable as 
satin and gros d'eti. One of the 
prettiest walking bonnets we have 
lately seen, is composed of this latter 
material, of the colour called a French 
white: the crown, made in the form 
of a rouleau, is fluted lengthwise, 
but in a bias direction, by straw plait; 
the brim, of a moderate size, is or¬ 
namented at the edge by lozenge 
puffs of gauze, which arc also form¬ 
ed by plait. A large kuot, of the 
same material as the bonnet, edged 
with plait, and fastened by an agraffe 
of straw, is disposed in front of the 
crown, and broad figured gros-d'eti 
strings fasten in a full bow under the 
cliin. 

White net or muslin mantles, lined 
with coloured silk or satin, and either 
embroidered or trimmed with lacc, 
seem very likely to supersede the pe¬ 
lisses of the same materials, which 
have now been so long in favour. The 
form of these mantles is similar to the 
one given in the Repository for May, 
but they are not quite so wide, and 
have a falling collar, and a pelerine 
instead of a hood: the pelerine va¬ 
ries according to the taste of the 
wearer; some ladies have a large 
round one, others have a small one, 
rather pointed hi front; they are worn 
also in jthe shape of a shell. The 
collar is generally rounded, and al¬ 
ways thrown back from the throat. 
Satin is more in estimation than gras 
(Fete, or any other kind of si|k, fbr the 
lining of mantles.' ' 



FIIENCH FEMALE FASTlfONS. 


Transparent materials b^gin to de¬ 
cline in favour for carriage portnets; 
white satin, gros cTite, &c. &C. are 
liow much more used, Feathers are 
more worn than flowers, and we see 
many ladies adopt the French fashion 
of a plume of feathers, the edges 
of which are tipped with different 
cOfcmrs; as for instance, green and 
ponceau, lilac and citron, rose and 
ehesnut.' “there are never more than 
two different colours besides that of 
the feather itself in a plume. 

A new dishabille, well adapted to 
moming”vlsiting dress, has just made 
its appearance: it Is of jaconot mus¬ 
lin, finished round the bottom by 
folds of clear muslin, confihed in 
compartments by blue satin cords, 
placed perpendiculai’ly, and termi¬ 
nated by a button. This trimming 
is very deep. The corsage has a ful¬ 
ness of clear muslin let in at each 
side of the bust down to the centre 
of the waist, in the drapery style: it 
is curded with blue satin on each 
side, and formed to the shape by a 
blue satin agraffe in the centre. The 
space in the middle of the corsage is 
richly embroidered; the back is full, 
and the shape is marked by a slight 


\m 

embroidery all round. The dress 
fastens behind; there is no collar,but 
a lace frill, with a heading drawn 
wjth ribbon, partially conceals the 
throat: the long sleeve, rather wide, 
is finished at the wrist by a triple 
easing drawn with ribbpn, and ter- 
! mutated by a fall of work. Full 
epaulette, interspersed with knots of 
ribbon. Blue satin sash, fastened in 
a how and ends behind. 

The materials of dinner and even¬ 
ing dress have not varied during 
some time; but we have seen a style 
of trimming adopted in the former 
which is novel, and has a neat and 
even elegant effect: it consists of 
folds of gauze or crepe lisse laid on 
in deep bias tucks disposed in a wave, 
each wave being formed by an agraffe 
of satin, generally to correspond: 
where this sty Iff of trimming is adopt- 
; ed, the bust is always ornamented 
with a triple row of tucks, which do 
not go across the shoulder, hut are 
terminated at the arm-liole: the epau¬ 
lette corresponds. 

Fashionable colours are, lavender 
colour, azure, pomona - green, pon¬ 
ceau, jonquil, different shades of 
rose colour, and brown. 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Paris, August 18. 

My dear Sophia, 

The materials for walking 
dre^s at present are various, but up-, 
on the whole white .predominates. 
There is, however, a new material 
called i rtiousseline gaze, which is 
nearly a! mqch ip favour: it is check¬ 
ered. Thp gowns composed of it 
ard 1 tia^aHy trimmed with narrow 
flolmces: these are nine in number, 
put close together; the three that are 
placed in the centre are white; the 


three above and the three beneath 
are of the eolour of the dress. 

White gowns for the promenade 
are very generally of the blouse kind; 
the robe-blouse and the redingote v, 
blouse are most in request for walk¬ 
ing: the last does not differ from 
those I described t<? ypu under the . 
same name last season, but the for¬ 
mer has I think some novelty in the 
make: the fulness of the corsage in 
front is disposed in folds on each side 
of the'bust; there is also less fulness 
B b 2 
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thrown into the body, and the tucks peared within the last month, our 
which form the trimming are much most distinguished elegantes were 
deeper. Satin bands, which fksten seen in muglin manteaux, richly em- 
behind by a gold or steel hroidered, and lined with white taf- 

harejust superseded those of foath«r (Bt% 

nr watered ribbon. Fichu with deep BiU»fi% silk, «rtd barege are equal- 
collars are now generally adopted Ijf %Mbiobilble in dinner dress j if foe 
stead of fHOsv and a broad «tehn»b- je oompoftcd of the first mete- 

bon lied in a knot in front forms a Wit either** Stouse, or profuse- 

cravat. is t/fkataeA with eofmw of muslin 

Leghorn, paille de tte, gitt*®, and and estire-devx of tulle. The body 
crepe llsse, are the favourifo materi- mid sleeves are ornamented in the 
als for chapeaux, which are, with the same Btyle, and the sash is frequently 
exception of the chapeau A la bet- & silk scarf with a deep fringe at the 
gtre, of a moderate size, and of the. ends; this is folded round the waist, 
bonnet shape: they ore very little fflf- mid forms a knot on one side of the 
namented at the edge of foe brim5 front: the ends descend considcr- 
the crowns still continue low. Flow*- ably below the knee, 
ers are in favour, particularly dog- Tulle over white satin is much in 
roses, mignonette, poppies, and dif- favour m full dress. Trimmings are 
ferent kinds of wild "flowers. Feu- of two kinds. The first consists of 
thers are, however, upon the whole rouleaus of satin, from five to six in 
more fashionable than flowers: long number: every rouleau Is ornament- 
and short ostrich feathers are both in ed with a satin knot placed on one 
request: foe first are used to form side of the front; these knots are ar- 
panarhes, which are^laced on one ranged in a bias direction: the other 
side and fall low on the other shoul- style of trimming consists of fee¬ 
der; foe others arc disposed in toons of gauze, which shade small 
plumes in front of the crown: in both bouquets of flowers, 
instances foe edge of the feather is A new material, and one likely to 
of a different colour from foe other be very fashionable, has just appear- 
part. Gauze ribbons are still in re- ed for full-dress gowns; it is called 
quest: they are mostly figured or gaze de Vena a: it is worn in cherry- 
flowered ; those with a dark brown, red, pale rose colour, and lilac: these 
or rather mahogany-coloured ground dresses are trimmed with bottillonne, 
are at present most fashionable, intermixed with agraflfes mid other 
Our envelopes are now of rather ornaments of white satin, 
a warmer description than when I The most novd ear-rings are of 
wrote last; in fact, foe uncommon gold, in foe form of a serpent bolding 
coldness of foe weather renders lace an orange in his mouth. Bracelets 
shawls and pelerines too light for out- and necklaces of the newest mode 
door coverings; foe cachemireshawl have clasps of gold in foe form of 
is consequently most generally resort- hands clasped in each other. Pearl 
cd to: the favourite c o’ours for foe mixed with dead gold, or coloured 
ground of these shawls is white, stones with pearl, are at present much 
orange, dork cinnamon, an A ponceau, in request both for necklaces and for 
On foe few warm days that have ap. j ornaments for foe hair, 
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Fashionable colours are, reseda- 
green, citron, emerald-green, carna¬ 
tion, lilac, ponceau, and mahogany 


colour. Adieu, ma chere Sophie/ 
Always your 

Eodocia. 


« 

FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

A STATE BED. 


The authors who have written on j 
the arrangement of furniture in olden 
times, have given to the common bed { 
a width of six feet, and to state ones 
an altitude quite unknown to the pre¬ 
sent day, except as we see it exem¬ 
plified in some of our very ancient 
mansions, Whose chambers exhibit 
the four-post bedstead at from 20 to 
o0 feet in height. This stateliness, 
or rather the excess of it, proved, in 
later times, a complete bar to the 
occupation of these sumptuous dor¬ 
mitories, and consequently led to the 
introduction of more compact and ac¬ 
cessible, if not more graceful and im¬ 
posing, pieces of furniture. 

The present design exhibits a mo¬ 
dern bedstead and furniture decorat¬ 
ed with Gothic ornaments, and with 
draperies woven to assimilate with 


them. The canopy of a throne, or 
rather that which in sumptuous pro¬ 
cessions was borne over the chief in 
honour, was the precursor of the 
! English tester; and in the annexed 
engraving, the original has been re¬ 
verted to for the embellishments of 
its cornice, and the draperies sus¬ 
pended from them; and the coverlet 
and the head-draperies are after the 
rich tissues and tapestries that usu¬ 
ally accompanied this species of or¬ 
namental parade. 

The recurrgnce to such sources for 
designs of furniture for buildings in 
the Gothic style is to be desired, be¬ 
cause they afford the means of assi¬ 
milating them to such edifices, in ac- 
I cordanee with the practices of tlve 
j times which they are intended to imi- 
! tate. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


A romance from the pen of the Rev. 
Mr. Maturin is expected in the ensuing 
winter. 

Memoirs of the. Court of Louis XIV. 
and of the Regency, extracted from the 
German Correspondence of the Duchess 
of Orleans, mother of the Regent, with a 
Biographical Notice of that Princess, and 
notes, will shortly appear. 

In a few days will he published, the 
second livraison of the French Classics, 
comprising Numa Pompilius by Florian, 
with notes and the life of die author, in 
two vols. by L. T. Ventouillac. 

Mr. Sheldrake has issued proposals for 
publishing by subscription, An Inquiry 


into the Origin and Practice of Painting 
in Oil, to ascertain what was the real in¬ 
vention of Van Eyck, and what were the 
materials and vehicle that were used by 
Giorgione and die first artists of the Ve¬ 
netian school: to which will be added 
some information concerning the old 
painted and stained glass; a recipe for 
preparing drying oil of superior quality, 
know'n to the author alone, and an at¬ 
tempt to ascertain some colours which 
were used by the old painters, but are 
unknown to the artists of the present 
time. 

Neprly ready for publication, Horte 
Momenta Cravena, or the Craven Dialect, 



POETRY. 


far* 


exemplified in two dialogues between 
FarmerGilegaUdbis Neighbour Bridget; 
to which |s ai9nexed .ii copious Glossary 
of die Dialeqfcqf Crfcven, in the west 
Tiding of.Y$*ishire. 

A nevwwtfk is about to be commenced 
in n « g £^, -wkh the tide-of The Family 
Graclfgfc Health, op Magnzinc of Do- 
Metric Economy, Medicine, and Good- 
J^Mt^yCdit&l by &< T..Crcll> M. D. and 

W.& W^Jp6c,M. 

AbttejTedition will shortly appear, of 
t}tt Lf^of Df James Boat tic, by Sir Wm. 
Forbes^in two-volumes 8vo. 

A few weeks since, the late Mr. War¬ 
ren’s collection of prints, consisting ch iefly 
of his oiyirwdrks after Stothaid, Fuseli, 
Smirkc, Wilkie, Bird, Westall, Uwins, 
Thurston, Corbbuld, and others, toge¬ 
ther With proofs Which had beer^ present¬ 
ed to huh by various engravers and pub¬ 
lishers, was brought to the hammer by 
Mr. Setheby. Many of the finest proofs 
•old high* The heiress, after Smirke, 
was knocked down for 24 2s,; an inferior 
impression of the same plate, 1/. 18s-; The 
Murder of Hie Innocents, by Bartolozzi, 
64 2s. 6d.; Vandyke as Paris, by Scliia- 
vonetti, 21 .; Dunoan Gray, after Wilkie, 
64 10s.; The Demolition of the China Jar, 


after the same artist, 4-4 I Os. t Tw|»fc*m- 
tiftd little pictures on card byv^UWbtB^, 
Midsummer-Night's Dream 
Ado about Nothing, painted ib^fCprsley a 
Shakspeare, and a drawing by , V5*U n8 » 
Ophelia, for the same work, fetcberfVeiy 
high prices. 

Mr. Mdtop, of the A pwKaqjRepqsu - 
tory in the Strand, has latel^*'hhwhtM v a 
straw hive with double 
glasses arc placed. To thespjgfesqes Ac 
bees bave access, and there-they j$fcpsl$t 
their honey. Not only is ^i|^>a|fcumty 
thus afforded of watching their labours, 
but the honey so obtained isaf^j$e fiojMt 
quality, perfectly pure anddree frontflip 
young brood, clear in coloufj apd far »u- 
perior to any produced in cotpmonlfops. 
It may also be taken at pleasure ymnoitt 
injury to the bees, and especially without 
being obliged to resort at anyTjme tOihe 
process of smotliering thesfe' industrious 
and valuable insects. Those who are in¬ 
terested in this invention will find its 
1 uses and advantages briefly .descrihcd m 
die London Apiarian Guide, jgst pub- 
lishcd by Mr. Milton, who has there ftir- 
nished also some useful practical instruc¬ 
tions for promoting improvement in die 
cultivation of bees. 


rPoetrp 


LINES 

Written tan Lady's Album above a Painting of 

a Jny'sPcnkhcr. 

What is fame, op wbat is glory ? 

Both like furthers fleet away. 

And if pagdd in ample story. 

Hot much longer Hi their stay. 

What is wealth.or worldly treasure ? 

They arc feathers that we prize. 

What W life, add what is pleasure? 

Each on aHantwiag sow dies. 

Whftis love, oryont^ or Beauty? 

What, b»t feathers light and gay— 
‘Quickly fading, tiito-wgTi once brilliant 
As the featherof the j&. 

Ivswtmu %•, . .A I- 


To II. R. on the Twentieth Anniotrskry of her 
Birthday, with “ 77m.- Wreath,a, Follow 
of Poems. v - „ 

With love sincere, and wishhft bland, 

To grace your natal day, 

A Wreath accept from frien,d*|d|>’S band. 
Whose sweets will ne’er -decay. - r i 

Not cull’d from Flora’s gay jwurtarre, t. 

These flowers throughout*t«0,y<^W ■. 
Their amaranthine beauty wear, 

And Hoorn still bright ataijfthedr.. " 

Like this ^fading Wreath, ourjeyh, 
i)ear Hannah, still shall Mstjr * 

And radii succeeding seasonJirgiVe 
An emfelemof the past •« - 1 

\ IrsWirn. V 


Printed by L. Harrison, 373, Strand. 
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[To be continued Monthly.] 


MRS. MF.EKE’S NEW NOVEL. 

This <la; <• published, in 4 vols. ii>mo. pricay/. 4 s. 

* WHAT SHALL Ms SHALL RE: 

\ A Novel. 

\ By Mrs. MEKKF., 

Ambor of M Tin: Old Wife nnd Young Husband,'* 
“ Spanish Campaign,” Ac. 

Printed for A. K. Nkwma n and l:»>. Lcadenhuli-st. 

’The following will appear this Antonin: 

Siege of Kenilworth, a Romance, by L. S. Stan¬ 
hope, 4 volt. 

The Polisjr Bandit, by Francis Lathom, 3 vols. 
Tradition of the Cattle, by R. M. Roche, 4 vols. 
Woman’s a Riddle, by Anne of Swansea, 5 vols 
Religion, Pure and Undefiled, a Moral Tale, s t. 
Don Juan; or, El Eiupecinado, l»y Miss Lcfauu, 

3 vols. 

A dele; or, The Tomb of piy Mother, by Pan! 
Sebright, 4 vols. 

GretmrUrcen Marriages, by Mrs. Green, 3 vols. 
Banker’s Daughters of Bristol, by U. St. Clair, 

4 vols. 

GI ANT’S CAUSEWAY, kc. 

This day ia published, elegantly printed in royal 
lttmo.ir.ith Plates and Map, price (i«. hoards, 

A GLIDE TO THE GIAN VS CAUnKWAY, 
and the North-East Const of ANTRIM ; illuxtiat- 
ed by Engravings after the Designs of G. Petrie, 
Esq. By the Rev. G N. Wright, M. A. 

Loudon. Printed for Ba i.dwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. Of whom may lie had, by the same Author, 
and uniform with the above, 

I. DUBLIN: an Hisluncal Goble to Ancient 
mill Modern Dublin; with 17 Engravings, after 
Drawings made rxpiessly for the work by G Pe¬ 
trie, Esq ; and .i new ami accurate Plan of the 
City, pine Ids. fid. 

9. Kll.l.AUM'.Y: A Guide to the Lakes of Kil- 
larney; with Engravings after ditto, price Gs. 

3. WICKLOW: A Guide to the County of Wick¬ 
low ; with Engravings after ditto, and a iuige Map 
of the County, from an original Survey, price 7s. 

A very small number of Copies were punted 
in tivu. of the Guide to Dublin, with proof plates on 
India paper, price 30 s. The three other Guide*, 
namely, Killarney, Wicklow, mid the Causeway, 
may now he had, in the same form, price ll tus. 

FOR BEAUTIFYING HUMAN HAIR, 

Also for cleansing and preserving it, 

EXTRACT OF ROSES, 

By Rigge & Brockbank (late David Bigge and 
Sou), Cultivators of Flowers, and Distillers to 
His Majesty. 

This elegant Extract ia prepared principally 
with Rom, from which it derives mild astringent 
properties, gives strength and beauty to the Hair, 
and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of those 
flowers, itair washed with the Extract soon be¬ 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxuriant in its 
growth; and Hair that has been made harsh, nnd 
is turning grey by the using of urdenl spirits, or 
other improper preparations to dean it, will aoou 
be restored to its natural cnloar, brilliancy, and 
beauty, by a few applications of the Extract of 
Roses, which is only to be purchased iu Loudon of 
David Rigge and Brockbauk, No 3S, New Boml- 
slrtel.—Price 3s. as. ami ins. 


With Plates, 4to. Second Edition, much 
improved, price ll. 6*. 

THE PRACTICE OF DRAWING AND PAINT¬ 
ING LANDSCAPE FROM NATURE, 
lit VVater-CoJoprM ^ 

ExtMn.ni to m aSeric*#f $n*|r«?tiMiti, calcu¬ 
lated to facilitate the Progiestof'the Learner; in¬ 
cluding the Elements of Perspective, their Applica¬ 
tion iu Drawing from Nature, and the explanation of 
various processes of colouring, for producing from 
the sketch a finished picture; with Observation* 
on the Study of Nature, aud varioti* Ollier matter* 
relative to tiic Arts. 

By FRANCIS NICHOLSON. 

Published by JOHN MURRAY, Aihemarte-streef. 

CADETS & PASSENGERS TO INDIA, fcc. the. 

Attn respectfully informed, they may be supplied 
at S. Unwin’s General Equipment Warehouse, S7, 
Lumhard-street, with every Requisite for the Voy¬ 
age and their Use in the Couulry : Calico Shirts, 
Linen ditto, Cravats, Dressing-Gowns, Jean Jack¬ 
ets and Trowsers, Towels, Table Linen, Sheets, 
Hosiery, Dressing Cases, Swords, Sashes, Epau¬ 
lettes, Brush-Cu.es, Writing-Desks, Sea-Bedding, 
Bullock Trunks, &.c —Mrs. Unwin, having the su¬ 
perintendence of the Ladies' Department, solicits 
those who are preparing their Equipments, to visit 
her Khow-RoonflS, nnd inspect her extensive Stock 
of Dresses, ready-made Linen, &c. on the lowest 
wholesale terms. N o connexion with any other house. 


LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUME, 

Combining every novelty in the English and 
Fietieb style, are kept iu all sizes; a circumstamu 
which, it is presumed, will lie found very convenient 
to Ladies or Gentlemen (ft om the country in particu¬ 
lar) having laigeor small commission*, to execute 
expeditiously for any nilirlc (inode of (he richest 
Silks, finest Muslins, and every othei fashionable 
material,) in Pelisses, Dresses, Speuceis, Cloaks, 
Bodices, and a variety of elegant Decoration for 
the Neck aud Shoulders; and every description of 
Carriage or Pmmeiiade Bonnets; licautiful Lace and 
Gauze Cups, also Tut bans, with every other article 
of Full Dress. 

THOMAS and Co. beg to inform the Nobility 
nnd Fashiomihle Public, that the very moderate 
charge which they are making is conformable to the 
depression of the times (being at least one-third 
less ill price than any other fashionable house iu 
London); and, owing to the singularly large stock 
kept, there is every piobahility of purchasers be¬ 
ing instantly suited. Ladies wauling uu outfit to 
India, Captains having commissions, nr Merchauts 
disposed to make an adventure of Ladies’ Fashion¬ 
able Costume, will find the most honourable treat¬ 
ment. A regular assortment of Family Mourning is 
always kept up ; likewise a most extensive assort¬ 
ment of Foreign Leghorn Bonnets; also of curious 
Fancy aud Plain Straw ditto. 

T. and Co. further avail themselves of stating, 
that they have, at extraordinary low pi ices, most 
elegant Shawls, Muslin Rubes, plain aud figured 
Gros de Naples, Levantines, Satins, Sarsnets, 
Gauzes, Net, and every other article of Silk Mer¬ 
cery ; Bobbin Lace Veils and Dresses ; Silk Hosiery, 
Gloves, with all other fancy Haberdashery Articles. 

’WbLUNCTox-Housk, igs, Fleet-street. 
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REPERTORY OF A RTS FOR APRIL 18a!) 

(See Article HALL’S PATENT STARCH.) 

“ The object of this important invention is to 
extract all Colouring Mat ter from llie Wheat in the 
manufacture of Staich, which has hitherto given u 
yellow dye to Linen, Ac An effectual remedy for 
this evil wna never before discovered, anil as the ad- 
tiilinn of Blue has become a general expedient to 
conceal, rather than to remove it, a perfect white 
has neither been obtained norexpeetrd by ordinary 
means. The white or French Starch (that is, sim¬ 
ply Starch without Blue,) is got into disuse, being 
of a dirty yellow colour: whereas the Patent Starch 
is of an almost dazzling whiteness, and being pu¬ 
rified from all grosser substance, is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceedingly clear and beauti¬ 
ful, and of superior strength. The Patentee was 
led to this disroveiy in reference lo Vrlingami Co '3 
Luce Concern (in which he is a Partner); and they 
have found it of incalculable use in pteserving the 
colour, and giving a transparent quality to their 
Lace, as it does to Muslin, Linen, &c.” To he ob¬ 
tained of every respectable Dealer in Town and 
Country, or, in convenient Packages, at CL F. 
UR LING and I'a.’s only Lace- Warehouse in London, 
147, Strand, near Somerset-House. 


AM BOYN A MOUTH-PI >W DTK. 

For Clamping, Beautifying, and Pmciving 
the Teeth. 

Tills Powder is as pleasant in,‘lic application, 
as it is excellent in its effects: it speedily renders 
the tcclb while ami smooth; the gums healthful, 
red, and firm; and by constant use, will presetve 
them in this desirable slate, it fortifies the ena¬ 
mel, and prevents the an emulation of tartai ; and 
even where tlu-maim I lias been impaired by the 
application of pernicious dentifrice, nr by any other 
means, it will renovate it in a manner lo he cre¬ 
dited only by those who experience or witness its 
efficacy: it gi initially but effectually dissolves tar¬ 
tar, which neglect may have permitted to collect; 
takes out all dark streaks, 01 discolnuiings of the 
teeth, which prove so material a draw hack to 
beauty; prtvenls those teith which are already 
partly decayed fiotn ever becoming worse, and 
cleanses, bcuuLiiics, and preserves those that me 
sound; by those means completely superseding the 
necessity of a dentist’s intci feicnre, whose opi ra¬ 
tions, though they tnuy give lein pm ary satisfaction, 
arc often succeeded by the most disagreeable conse¬ 
quences: it imparts to the breath the most delight¬ 
ful fragrance, and to the gums that florid redness 
which indicates a healthful state. Those who con¬ 
stantly use this powder as directed, will never have 
the Toolh-Aclie, or a Tooth decay, but will pre¬ 
serve their teeth sound and white. 

The LOTION is a eoriventiated preparation, and 
contains nil the desirable qualities of the Drug of 
which the Powder is made, and is particularly re¬ 
commended to be used with the Powder, wben the 
Teeth orGums are in a had state; namely, spongy, 
sore, or apt to bleed ; symptoms which proceed fi inn 
scurvy, and which this Lotion will never fail to re¬ 
medy: it is also a certain, safe, and speedy cure 
for the Tooth-Ache. 

Suld by Messrs. Smyth and Nephew, Bond-street, 
and Mr. Edwards, 00, St Paul's. None are genuine 
which have not on the stamp, “ Shaw and Cu- 
W A tills, (It), St. Paul's Chinch-yard. 1 ' The Pow¬ 
der is in BCi.sls as tid. each—the Lotion 4 -s. (id. per 
Bottle. 


CATON’S POPULAR REMARKS ON NER-, 
VOU-S DISEASES, &c. 

This day is published, price 3s. tid. 

POPLAR REMARKS, Medical and Literary, 
on NERVOUS DEBILITY, RELAXATION, 
HYPOCHONDRIAC and HYSTERICAL DIS¬ 
EASES; containing an Inquiry into the Nature, 
Prevention, ami Tt eat incut of those Diseases called 
Nervous, Bilious, Stomachic, and Liver Complaints: 
with Observations on Low Spirits, and the Influence 
of Imagination on these acute and distressing 
Diseases, &,e. tfcc. By T. M. EATON, Surgeon, 
No 6, Norfolk-street, Strand, late of the UnPc.l 
Hospitals of St. Thomas and Guy. 

Printed for Messrs Sherwood and Eo. an, Pa- 
lei noster-row ; Neely, u.>, Ehiinge Aliev, Loiuliard- 
street; C. Chappie, Cb, Pull-Mull; and Bower, 31 r., 
Oxford-slicel. 

Where may he had, 

EATON on INDIGESTION, SCROFULA, ami 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, with Ohsetrations on 
Kiuptiie and Scot butte Pimples of the Eure ami 
Skin, a-. 


Dll. SYDENHAM’S FAMILY FILLS OF 
HEALTH. 

Trust; Pills (entirely vegetable) arc unrivalled tu 
cases of Headache, Loss of Appetite, Noises and 
(iidilnuss in the Iliad, Lowness of Spirits, Elnln- 
leiiry, Obstruct' d Digestion, together with all Af- 
fet Hons of the Liver ami Bilious Disordei*. These 
Pills 1 imlain not one atom of nicrriiiy or mineral, 
ami arc so pcculiaily mild in tlu ir action as to re¬ 
quire no confinement or altciulion in diet. The 
most delii ale females find them iiialcii.illy bcuefi- 
rml to their general health, and all who have used 
SY DEN HA Rl’s PI LI S, prominuee them the most 
savf., mii.u, and trn.cTUAf. Family Meot- 
riNF. rvrANT. Nothing can pinvt: the superiority 
of these Pills mine than the numerous Cases com¬ 
municated by persons of the highest respectability, 
and the countenance shewn them by the first Me¬ 
dical Characters 111 present practice Naval mid 
Military Men, Persons icsidiug in Lot climates, 
those leading s‘ denial y liv< s, and Commercial Gen¬ 
tlemen, will find them a certain assistant lo repel 
the attacks of disease arising fuun neglect, inlcm- 
peraure, the want of exercise, or the effects of cli¬ 
mate. One Pill taken at the houi of dinner is ud- 
nnrably calculated to assist digestion, correct ex¬ 
cess! s of the table, and give a bealfhy action to the 
stomach. In boxes at is I (d., as. fid., 4s. (id.; and 
for the use of families and for exportation, large 
boxes, by whtLh there is a cousidetable saving, at its. 

CAUTION.—Purchasers arc requested to observe 
the name “ .1. REES, Bristol,” is wntleii on the 
Government Stamp affixed to each box, to distin¬ 
guish them from Imitations sold under similar 
titles -—Sold by Messrs. Butlers, Cheapside, 230 , 
Regent-street, London,and Suckville-strecl, Dublin; 
Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; Newberry’s, 
Edwards, St. Paul’s Clmrcbyurd ; Baiclay’s, Fleet- 
Maiket; Sanger, Oxford-street; .1.Gifford, Strand; 
and by most respectable Medicine-Venders in the 
, United Kingdom. 
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lienstngtott lace* Works. 

Tiie.se Laces being under the immediate distinguished Patronage of their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess tf (llaucestcr, the Princess Sophia, and Duchess of Kent, who. having ho¬ 
noured this Establishment with their presence to inspect the curious Machinery and Process 
of Manufacturing, were graciously pleased to express their high approbation, and grant 
their Appointment and especial Warrant to the Proprietors as Manufacturers to their Royal 
Highnesses; a sufficient proof of their superiority over every other in this Country for 
beautiful Productions in elegant Lace for fashionable Dress, and needs no eulogium. They 
are naturally transparently clear, and need no starching to render them so; and the Designs 
are by the iirst Lace-Artists, Native and Foreign, retained exclusively for tins Manufacture. 
Tltev c tn only be had genuine at the 

WAREHOUSE, so, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN; 

And Retail, us a u li as Wholesale, at the 

'Bmgmgton ftacc^SSJorfeg anti JHanufadorg, 1 4 , XUnsington- 

dquavc, lUujsmgtotT. 

Orders manufactured to match any kind of Lace, White or Black. 

To prevent imposition, in future every genuine Article ill have a Ticket attached, with 
their Eov.il Highnesses’ Arms and the full Addiesses. 

The Nobility, Gently, and Ladies in genetai visiting this E-tabiishmcnt, are respectfully 
informed, that the Hours to view the Machinery and Process aie front Ten o’Clock to One, 
and from Two till Five. 


A CARD. 

In tins age of luxury ami liennlioiisiir«R, nhrn 
1 lie unlisricliona of youth disappoint 1 lie expecta¬ 
tions of maturity, an<l lay the foundation of piema- 
tmi'iiml sickly old age, it is not to lie wondered licit 
a mciiirme of such restorative power as SMI)DON’S 
AROMATIC LOZENGES OF STEEL should 
obtain the sanction and recommendation of the most 
enlightened medical clmrurkts of Europe. Many 
persons, w Do were lately labouring under infirmi¬ 
ties which rendered life insupportable, ate nna en¬ 
joying henllh and vigour ; the weak, the languid, the 
reinsert, (lie emanated of either «ex, those who have 
impair! il their < oust it lit ions by a long irsidenre in 
hot and unlit ullliy climates, the nervous am! I he 
delnhtatcd, will tiud in this inedieinc the halm nl 
comfort, a degree of re-animatio!i, and a delightin' 
ti amotion liom misery and infirmity to henllh am! 
comfort. 

I'asltllei Martial!?* tfe 1 Tonlpell'er , or Aroma- 
lie Lozenges of Steel, aie piepared by J. F. Scddon 
(sole propi if tor), and sold by his Agent, Mr. Gtr- 
I'Oitu, lot, Si rami, in boxes at 7 s. anti each; 
also by most icspectalile venders in the kingdom 
To prevent imposition, faeli box is sign* ii liy the 
Vropiietor (J. 1*. Scddon) m Ins own haud-wi king, 
without which none can possibly he jr-iiiiinr 
f uller the Especial FA t ltUffAlifc. of the Ptll.V 
CIXS F>TEltllA7.Y, his Excellency the laic 
AMBASSADOR fynin the Emperor of Persia, 
mid many HIGH AND DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONAGES, 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

FOR PRESERVING, BEAUTIFYING, AND 
IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. A Lady 
*>t Title, in the course of her Travels and nolauical 
Researches in the Eastern part of the Woild, dis¬ 
covered a Compound, forming one of the most ex¬ 
quisite and pleasing Cosmetics, hitherto unknown 
in this or any other Counliy. This Cosmetic pos¬ 
sesses peculiar Balsamic piopcrties, energetically 
cflicicut iu eradicating Freckles, Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, and all Cutaneous Eruptions, and gradu¬ 
ally producing a delicate, cleur, and white Skin ; 
the most sallow Complexion clear and lovely, ren- 
rttring it beautifully Soft, and imparling a Healthy 


ami Juvenile Bloom; diffusing a Coolness truly 
phasing, and pi. sen mg the Skin from the incle¬ 
ment atmoxplw re. By a due pc>severance in the 
application of t his Cosmetic, it lends to promote 
t iic free exem-e of tho-e important functions of 
the Skin, winch apoof .lie utmost importance for 
I he preservation of Health and a BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION. 

To l.AI/IES who are suckling, it is of great im¬ 
portance, as it gives imunclude iclief to inflamed 
Nipples, and rools the infant’s mouth. It is per- 
f etly innocent, and the most delicate Lady or 
t hi 111 may at all times use it with the greatest safe¬ 
ty; and by a continued aiiplieat!o,i, its balsamic 
effects will prove it the most benetirial and pleasing 
preparation e ver produced. 

ToGF.NTLEM F.N whose Fares are tender after 
shaving—This Cosmetic is . eemutnemh d for the 
En.e and Rrlii f of the Fai e .I'ler Shai iri"; it ini- 
inedialcty allays the in Rating and smarting Pam, 
and imparts delightful Coolness, tendering the Skin 
smooth and c\ on, and protects the Skin from severe 
Cold Winds and Scotching Rays of the Sun. In 
eonserpi.-nce of (lit HTommendatioii of sever til dis¬ 
tinguished Personages, who nttc-lcl the prc-enii- 
ncut Values of this Cosmetic, the sole Propiietms, 
A. ROWLAND and SON, purchased the Reripc 
of the ahnie Lady, and oiler it to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and the Public in gcneiat, as a Valuable 
Picpaiatiou.—Sold at 8 s. 6 d. and 4 s, till, per Bot¬ 
tle, duty included. 

Sold by the sole Proprietois, A. ROWLAND and 
•SON, 20 , Hatton-Gardcn, Holhorn, Loudon; and, 
liy iippoiulmcut, by Messis. Hendries, Pei turners 
tii his Majesty, Titchhonrnc-strcrt; Smyth, 117 , 
Guttle and Pierce, 57, D. Rigge, tit, New ltond- 
slrect; Dvlcroix, t>ld BcmJ-strert; Bay ley and Blew, 
Cockspur street; Sanger, 150 , Oxford-street; Berry 
and Co. 17 , Johnston, 15, Gieck-strcet; Butlers, 
4 , Cheapsille, null a.m, Regent-slie< t; Rowiicy, loti, 
Hatton Garden;,). T. Rigge, fir,, Cheapside;Taite, 
41, Johnston, 6 s, Cornhitl; Edwards, fill, St. 
Paul’s Chureli.yiird; Burgess, fit, Holhorn lull; 
Low, rt.io.Vroul, 229 , Strand; Barclay and Sons, 95 , 
Fleet-nmiket; Steaillingamt Nix, Royal Exchange; 
and liy most Peifuiners and Mcdiriue-Vcndcis wh«i 
vend then cdcbiatcii Macassar Oil. 
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ACE. 


Have just finished Twenty Dozen of White Lt*fe Veils from PARISIAN and BRUS¬ 
SELS DESIGNS, and which they are enabled, Joeing Manufacturers, to oiler at WHOLE¬ 
SALE PRICES; together with SUPERB COLONNADE and FLOUNCED DRESSES, 


Squares, Shawls, Scarfs, Pelerines, &c. in great variety, and which, from their daily in¬ 
creasing sale, afe continually varying jn tjie style of (itnteriw. * ladies hjrwHg|Cc«imissions 
for particular articled or far weddings, &c. where dispatch is Required, are rnqj«ctfuHy in¬ 
vited to favour D. W. & Co. with their orders, as they are enabled, from the number of 
hands they constantly employ, to execute any such on the shortest notice and with tire great¬ 
est exactitude. REAL BRUSSELS SPRIGGED VEILS from 80s. upwards. Dresses, Co¬ 
lonnade and Flounced Square and Oval Shawls, Scarfs, Pelerines, &c. in the sanui fabric. 

No. 237, REGENT-STREET, exactly facing the Argyll-Hooms. 


GROWTH & PRESERVATION of the HAIR. 

The decay of this beautiful ornament of the 
head is attributed to various causes; hut the two 
immediate and principal ones are, the dryness of 
the heud and the debility of the bulhes of the lioir. 
When this decay is occasioned by age, restoration 
cannot be effected: but when it proceeds from any 
ether cause, the full vigour of the bulhes will be 
restored by using DELCUOIX'S well known and 
efficacious POMMADE IIEGENBEATRICE and 
the FLUID, so essential to the nourishment of 
the Roots of the Hair which has fallen off, and being 
thus kept alive, wilt soou be replaced by a new 
Growth. 

This is the principal point lofvbich J. Delcroix 
of 33, Old Bond-street, Stafford-street, has appli¬ 
ed himself in his studies, and which has led him to 
the discovery of this valuable compound of several 
plants, possessing great properties for promoting 
the Growth of the Hair, and also to prevent its full- 
lug off or turning gray; and J. D. has not only had 
confirmation of their merits from his owii experi¬ 
ence, but also from the opinions of some of the 
most eminent of the faculty; and the frequent ap¬ 
plication of this Pnranuidc to the roots of the Hair 
will give most ample satisfaction, by soon causing 
it to be beautiful und most luxuriant, 

To prevent counterfeits, a printed bill or envelope 
with each bottle will be signed with the name of the 
Proprietor. 

J. DELCROIX also respectfully begs leave 
to recommend the under - mentioned articles, 
which to comment on would be superfluous: — 
POUDRE UNIQUE, for changing Red or Gray 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black:—POUDRE 
SUBTIL, for effectually removiug superfluous 
Hair iu a few minutes, without causing the least 
pain, inconvenience, nr injuring the skin in the 
smallest degree: — ANTI-ELIXIR and ANTI¬ 
SCORBUTIC TOOTH-POWDER, for cleansing 
and preserving theTeeth and Gums, and preventing 
and curing the Tooth-Achealso his Vegetable 
Extract for cleansing and beautifying the Hair, and 
his highly esteemed Esprit de Lavsnde, bux Mille- 
fleurs, and superior Perfumery, consisting of Esprit 
Bouquet du Roi (George IV.), Esprit deRosa, Bou¬ 
quet, Mareehalle, Millefleurs, Jasmin, Portugal 
Mousseline, Violet, Cheveu• feuille, Muguet, and 
above twenty other sorts. Also Ins richly perfumed 
Mecca, Aromatic, Emollient, and other Soaps, 
which will render the Skin soft and fair: in short, 
he has every Article of Perfumery of the most su¬ 
perior Quality, from sparing neither puhif nor ex¬ 
pense to obtain them. 

aa.Gkt Bond-street, Stafford-street—March 14, 


Just published, by U. ACKERMANN, lui,Strand, 

. A PlCTURESCttJR i T(JC R Til ROUGH Till! 
OBERLAND, ill the Canton of Berne in Switzer¬ 
land, illustrated by 17 coloured Engravings und a 
Map, shewing the principal Mouulaius and Gla¬ 
ciers, price Ik 8 s. half-bound. 

HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING: 
Consisting of Twenty-eight coloured Designs 
for Garden-Buildings, useful and decorative ; ar- 
compauied by Observations on the Principles and 
Theory of Rural improvement. By J. B. PAP- 
WORTH, Author,of,“ Rural Residences ” 
Imperial t>Vo. price 11. Us. (id. 


CAUTION. 

SIMS’S ORIGINAL WINDSOR SOAP, 
Manufactured only Ay Thom as Paris, Eghuni, 
Surry. 

The continued attempts to impose on tlie con¬ 
sumers of this long-esteemed Soap by various decep¬ 
tive imitations compel the Proprietor to adopt this 
method of cautioning the Public, mid to assure 
them that the only Genuine Article is prepared by 
him at Eghum, to whirh place the Manufactory, 
formerly carried on at Windsor, has been for many 
years removed; and he begs leave to add, that the 
offer of any other Article to their notice as Sims's 
Windsor Soap is decidedly a Fraud. 


Established upwards of Twenty Years, 

For the Sale of IRISH LINEN by the Piece, at 
the Factor's price, No. 4 , on the SOUTH HIDE 
of BLOOMSBU RY-SQUAR E, four doors from 
the top of Southampton-street, Holborn. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg leave to 
announce to the Public, that the above House is 
(heir only Establishment iu this country; where 
they continue to supply the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Public, with WARRANTED grass-bleached 
Linen, for Shirts and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, at a price considerably lower tlisp they can 
be procured through any other medium. They 
also engage to return the purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. DoNovak, A, Bloomsbury-square, London. 
John Doyle, 31, St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

KATON-IIALL, THE SEAT OF EARL GROSVENOR. 

Eaton-Hall is situated in the j le Grosvenor; after which the family 
hamlet of Eaton, from which it de- j seatwas at Huline: hut the founder of 
rives its name, and is about three this noble family was Gilbert le Gros- 
niiles distant from Chester. The vcnor, a nephew of the Conqueror, 
former mansion, which occupied the In approaching the grounds there 
site of the present splendid struc- j are at several points appropriate 
ture, was a square brick edifice, , lodges, that convey a foretaste of the 
built by Thomas Grosvenor in the splendour of the mansion to which 
latter part of the 10th century; but they appertain, particularly that to 
little of this building was preserved, j the west, on the Wrexham road, 
with the exception of the foundation ' called Belgrave Lodge, which alone 
and the vaulted basement story, forms a fine building, in perfect keep- 
This domain came into the posses- iug with, and after the style of, the 
sion of the Grosvenor family in the mansion. The drive direct from this 
reign of Ilenry VI. by the marriage lodge is up a fine avenue of luxuri- 
of Ilawlin or Ralph Grosvenor to j ant and venerable limes, which, from 
Joan daughter of John Eaton, Esq. | their number, form a triple road or 
The ancient family of Grosvenors avenue, full two miles in length, to 
came in with William the Conqueror, the mansion, the west front of which 
and their first settlement in Cheshire is the subject of the First Plate of 
was at OverLostack, granted byHtqjh our present Number. 

Lupus to bis great nephew, Robert I* . This noble and truly splendid 

Vol. If. No. X. C c 
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mansion is entirely the creation of 
the present earl within the last twenty 
years, and principally under the di¬ 
rection of the late Mr- Porden, who 
displayed great taste in his selection 
of parts from our admired ecclesias¬ 
tical edifices, and in the adaptation of 
them into a whole for domestic pur¬ 
poses. The task, though difficult, 
has been executed with judgment; 
and now that the additions made 
within the last two years, from the 
designs and under the sole manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Benjamin Gummow, are 
completed, it must be allowed to 
rank as one of the first mansions in 
the kingdom. In a selection of this 
nature consistency was scarcely to 
be expected, particularly as every 
attention has been paid to comfort, 
which has induced tlje architects to 
avail themselves of every species of 
Gothic consistent with their general 
plan: still there is perfect harmony 
throughout the whole, and a union 
of parts, which is rather surprising, 
when it is seen that the productions 
of the age of Edward III. as well as 
that of the Tudors, have been made 
subservient to the plan. York Min¬ 
ster has been a principal source, as 
well as the church of Ncwark-upon- 
Trent, and Henry the Seventh’s Cha¬ 
pel, Westminster Abbey. 

The entire depth of the west front 
is not seen. On this side is formed 
k spacious area, over which is raised 
in the centre of the building, as shewn 


vades the whole of the interior, em¬ 
bellished more or less according to 
the purposes of the respective apart¬ 
ments. * 

No pains, no decorations have been 
spared in this sumptuous Entrance- 
Hall. It occupies in height two sto¬ 
ries ; the ceiling is vaulted, and de¬ 
corated with the Grosvenor arms and 
other devices in the knots that cover 
the junction of the ribs. On each 
of the sides are a costly marble man¬ 
tel-piece, and niches beautifully ca¬ 
nopied and decorated with banners, 
containing complete suits of armour, 
so arranged as if actually worn by 
the respective owners. The speci¬ 
mens are rare, and probably have 
been those used by some of the 
Grosvenor family, as the heads of 
it were engaged in most of the wars 
in the chivalrous ages. The walla 
are decorated with historical paint¬ 
ings. The pavement is of variegated 
marbles in Gothic compartments, and 
the colours are richly varied from 
the light passing through the stained 
windows, which contributes to give 
richness to a splendid screen of five 
arches embellished with vases at the 
end of the hall. This screen sup¬ 
ports a gallery, under which, in the 
centre, is the entrance to the saloon. 
Two open arches to the right and 
left of this entrance lead to the Grand 
Staircase and the State Bed-Boom, 
j The Grand Staircase b ricWy orna- 
! mented with niches, canopied in the 


in the engraving, a handsome vault- most elaborate manner, at well as 
ed portico, which projects boldly with tracery under tiie lawdings-:|the 
over the path to admit carriages to ceiling is equally light, rich, and eie- 
‘pass under, forming a delightfal ae- gant: the whole lighted, with: a dou- 
commodation on leaving the carriage ble skylight of stained'-glass. -The 
in wet weather. A spacious flight State Bed-Boom is fitted up to 
of steps leads to the Hall, which i6 correspond with its magnificent ftir- 
srich ift the extreme, parttking*of the niture, being adorned with painted 
character of the exterior, which per-1 wi n dow s , Watery, > amend bearings 
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in-proper colours, and a ceiling fi¬ 
nished in the most tasteful style. 

Returning to the Saloon, on the 
throwing open of the superb folding- 
tloors, the senses are bewildered by 
the ridh display of colours issuing 
from three lofty painted windows, di¬ 
vided into six compartments, con¬ 
taining the portraits of William the j 
Conqueror, the Bishop of Bayeux, 
uncle to the Conqueror, Gilbert le 
Grosvenor, nephew to the same mon¬ 
arch, and his lady, the heiress of 
the house of Eaton, and Sir Robert j 
IcGTOsvenor, who distinguished him- 1 
self in the wars of Edward III. The ; 
whole of these figures are executed ' 
in the finest style from designs by j 
Tresbam. On one side of this room . 
is a superb chimney-piece of statuary 
marble; on the other a highly em¬ 
bellished organ. The Saloon is a 1 
square of 30 feet, formed into an 
octagon by arches thrown across the ' 
apgles, by which a beautiful form is j 
given to the vaulted ceiling; from 1 
the centre is suspended a superb i 
chandelier. This beautiful heraldic 
lustre, which contains twelve shields 
with the arms of the most distinguish¬ 
ed branches of the Grosvenor family 
from the Conquest, is the work of 
Mr. Collins of the Strand, by whom 
also the superb painted windows 
which adorn this rich Saloon were 
executed. 

To the lyght and left of this Sa¬ 
loon are anti-rooms, that connect it 
with the Drawing-Room on one side, 
hud the Dining-Room' on the other. 
These apartments are highly orna¬ 
mented, but not so much so as the 
rooms just described. The windows 
are glazed with light Mosaic tracery, 
and exhibit the portraits of the six 
Earls-of Chester, who, after Hugh 
governed Cheshire asxcoun- 


ty-palatine, till Henry III. bestowed 
the title on his son Edward, since 
which time the eldest sons of tlie 
Kings of England have always been 
Earls of Chester. 

The Ditiing-Romn is on a scale 
equally grand with the building; it 
is upwards of 30 feet wide by 50 
long. A bow-window adds consider¬ 
ably to the width of the room: this 
window is composed of five arched 
compartments, the centre one con¬ 
taining the portrait of Hugh Lupus: 
the opening of this window is about 
30 feet. The ceiling is extremely 
bold and beautifully finished in tra¬ 
cery, which embraces the arms of the 
family in proper colours. The cen¬ 
tre pendent is beautifully finished in 
scroll-work, from which is suspended 
a superb chandelier. Opposite to 
the entrance is an arched recess, con¬ 
taining the sideboard, the back form¬ 
ed of five divisions of looking-glass, 
with Gothic tracery to unite the 
whole, forming with the table one 
piece of furniture. On each side are 
niches canopied, containing beautiful 
statues, by Westmacott, of the heir¬ 
esses Miss Davis and Miss Eaton, 
married into the Grosvenor family, 
with their lords. On each side of the 
entrance to the room are similar 
niches. The jambs of the arched 
recess, with the bow, are ornamented 
with small niches canopied in a rich 
style. The furniture is of the moat 
splendid kind, and the mantel-piece 
richly wrought, on each side of which 
are full-length portraits, by Jackson, 
of the present noble earl and bis La¬ 
dy. This room is situated towards 
the north-east. 

The Drawing-Room is situated to 
the south-east, and corresponds in 
■form and dimensions with the Dining- 
Room. With the exception of-,a 
C e 2 
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large bow-window that commands a 
delightful scene across the grounds, 
all thewindows of this beautiful Toom 
arc embellished with figures, repre¬ 
senting the ancestors of the family, 
as well as finely finished portraits of 
the present earl and countess, in a 
sweet brown chiaro-oscuro, the whole 
of which is the work of Messrs. Ba¬ 
chelor. The ceiling is highly orna¬ 
mented, and contains the family arms 
blazoned in proper colours, with those 
of Egerton Earl of Wilton, the fa¬ 
ther of the present Countess Gros- 
venor. The fitting up of this room 
corresponds with that of the Dimng- 
lloom, excepting that the niches, ca¬ 
nopies, and ornaments are richer in 
their execution. A superb chande¬ 
lier graces the centre, and the man¬ 
tel-piece is rich in thedextreme. The 
pier glass, in one plate, is said to be 
the finest extant: it is full fourteen 
feet across. Several fine pictures of 
the old masters embellish this apart¬ 
ment. They are a small portion of 
the valuable collection belonging to 
his lordship’s gallery in town, which 
with the greatest liberality is exhi¬ 
bited to the public. The furniture 
is as rich and varied, though chaste, 
in its Gothic ornaments, as imagina¬ 
tion can well devise. Oak beauti¬ 
fully carved, with gold wreaths en¬ 
twined, and crimson velvet, form the 
principal display. The curtains are 
disposed in a most stinking and ele¬ 
gant manner: the draperies are of 
crimson and gold satin, with deep 
gold fringe and tassels. The vista 
from the south window in this room, 
across the anti-rooms and Saloon to 
the end of the Dining-Room, is beau¬ 
tiful in the extreme. With the addi¬ 
tions to the south, a vista will be con¬ 
tinued through the entire range of 
apartments, a length of 150 feet, 


which, for beauty and extent, will 
surpass any thing of the kind in the 
kingdom. The countess’s Sitting- 
Room is an apartment of singular 
beauty, and is the only apartment on 
this floor that has square-headed 
windows and a flat ceiling. 

The Library formed but a small 
portion of this grand pile, and by no 
means adequate to the fine collection 
of books in his lordship’s possession, 
of the estimated value of 50,000/. 
This deficiency, the fine taste of the 
noble owner, ever active to render 
Eaton perfect, h as corrected by build - 
ing a magnificent library, extending 
to the south, as shewn in our Second 
View, it being the commencement of 
the range of building on this the east 
side, as it is the commencement of 
the line in the First View on the west. 
It is a magnificent room, both in size, 
form, and finishing, to say nothing 
of its hold but chaste pendent ceil¬ 
ing. It has three superb windows, 
which, with its elegant and character¬ 
istic tracery, entirely of cast iron, were 
executed from models in wood by the 
iron-founders in Chester. They are 
grooved on both sides to receive the 
glass: thus, with all possible lightness, 
possessing strength, and presenting 
the greatest possible space for the 
cheering influence of the sun. This 
portion of the building forms a princi¬ 
pal feature of the splendid additions 
and alterations made within the last 
two years, which have not only im¬ 
proved, but materially changed the 
character of the edifice, insomuch as 
to entitle it to the appellation of Ea¬ 
ton Abbey, as it is now generally de¬ 
nominated. 

In heightening and extending the 
edifice, every expedient has been 
j adopted by Mr. Gummow, the archi- 
- tect, to give that varied and pictu- 
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resque appearance which is so de¬ 
sirable, ami which constitutes the 
chief beaiity in this style of architec¬ 
ture. 

The basement story, the full ex¬ 
tent of the library, forms a fine apart¬ 
ment, that is converted into a stew¬ 
ard’s room: the grandeur and sim¬ 
plicity of the arch are very striking, 
and the workmanship is exquisite. 

The additions to the north are ex¬ 
tensive, consisting of a superb state 
bed-room, with its connected dress¬ 
ing-rooms, and every possible conve¬ 
nience for attendants. The centre 
of the main building has been raised 
a story, and formed into an extensive 
suite of bed-rooms, to each of which 
is attached a sitting-room, besides a 
dressing-room. The utmost atten¬ 
tion has been paid to ventilating and 
warming the various apartments with 
steam-flues. 

Our Second View displays the en¬ 
tire East or Garden-Front. The 
walls, balustrades, battlements, and 
pinnacles are of stone, brought part¬ 
ly from the forest of Delamere, and 
partly from the quarries of Frod- 
sham: it is of a light and beautiful 
warm colour, which harmonizes with 
the surrounding scenery. 

The flight of steps leads to a beau¬ 
tiful terrace, 360 feet long, laid out in 
gravel-walks and beds of flowers, from 
winch a second flight of steps ascends 
to a beautiful vaulted cloister, occu¬ 
pying the space between the Draw¬ 
ing-Room and Dining-Room, and 
in front of the Saloon, which opens 
on it. This affords a delightful shel¬ 
tered walk in all weathers, and, with 
the terrace, forms one of the most 
interesting features of this superb 
place. 

The views from the cloister and 
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terrace are varied and rich, command¬ 
ing the distant hills of Cheshire and 
Shropshire, with that remarkable hill 
in the middle distance bearing aloft 
Beeston Castle. Afine inlet of the Dee, 
formed by the present earl, winds 
beautifully through the grounds, and 
supplies the place of the natural ri¬ 
ver, which lies too low to be com¬ 
manded from the house. The home- 
scene, over the pleasure-grounds, is 
rich and luxuriant. The gardens, 
laid out with great tastp under the 
direction of Mr. Forrester, the groves, 
the green-liouse, and a delightful 
temple, deserveparticular notice. The 
latter, recently erected from a design 
by Mr. Guminow, forma indeed an 
object so eminently beautiful, tha&we 
have been induced to devote ajthird 
plate to the vi#w of it. It adds con¬ 
siderably to the beauty of the view 
from the east front, and its simpli¬ 
city and elegance admirably accord 
with its situation. It contains an al¬ 
tar that lay buried many hundred 
years in the neighbourhood, and of 
which we have been favoured with 
the following account. 

This Roman altar was found in 
March 1821, in a field called the Dar¬ 
nels, in Great Broughton, near the 
junction of the ancient Roman roads 
to Mancunium and Mediolanum. It 
was discovered in a bed of marl in¬ 
termixed with sand, in a reclining po¬ 
sition, detached from the pedestal, 
wfljch was a square stone, each side 
about twenty inches, and nearly six 
inches thick. The whole was cover¬ 
ed with a mass of rubbish, principal¬ 
ly the remains of hewn stones, pro¬ 
bably the relics of a building in which 
it was deposited. The field on all 
sides is surrounded by abundant 
spriffgs of fine water^and the fouh- 
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tain to which it was dedicated pro¬ 
bably poured forth its pellucid trea¬ 
sures in the immediate vicinity of the 
spot where it was dngup. Tlie height 
of the. altar is four feet, the middle 
part of the column is two feet, the 
base and capital two feet three inches 5 
the - tlieribulum is near an inch in 
depth. The inscription upon it is, 

■nyM 1*UKS ler roNTim:s j.ho. xx.vv. 
If this altar was erected hy (lie le¬ 
gion when the Unmans first establish¬ 
ed a colony in Chester, it is 1778 
years old, and if on the eve of their 
quitting Britain, 1191 years old. 

Several altars have been found in 
Chester. In an altar dedicat¬ 

ed to Jupiter the Thunderer, hy the 
same 20 th legion, was discovered in 
the Fore gate-street, and is now among 
the Arundolian marbles at Oxford. 
In 1090, one, erected by Flavius Max¬ 
imus of the 20 th legion, was found 
in Kastgatc-jtrect, and is now in the 
possession of the I lev. C. Present of 
Stockport. In 1779, another dedi¬ 
cated to Eseulapius was discovered, 


which is now the property of Sir J.- 
G. Egerton, Oillton Park. 

o J 

The park in general is flat, but the 
elevation of the surrounding couu- 
| try in some degree makes abends. 
Exclusively of the views to the east 
already described, those to the south 
command the grounds and luxuriant 
meadows of Eaton, with the village 
and spire of Oldford in the distance; 
while to the west the mountains of 
V/ales, v ith Moell vah Mali, their 
mother (as the name implies), rise 
above the woods in the fore-ground. 
The city of Chester lies to the north. 
The walled gardens are extensive 
and in excellent order, containing a 
hot-liouse and pine-pits, the former 
2(>0 feed long, and th£ latter 200 . 
The stables are admirably arranged, 
surrounding a court 1(50 feet by 10(5, 
decorated, in the style of the mansion, 
with battlement and turrets, but not 
so rich. The clock-tower is sup¬ 
ported with flying buttresses, ami has 
a pleasing efleet. 


LETTERS FROM REGINALD FILTERBRAIN, 

Of the T \ Ell TjiMI’IU,, Lsq. 

Letteii IV. * 


“ Pi n;, roil, lock hand in hand ; yoiirsi Ives in order set.’' 

Alvrry II ttfs of Wind tor. 

’Tjs past four o’clock, ami the cock’s giving warning 
To all whom it concerns of t Id approach of the morning. 

I have jusi left a scene of grotesque in perfection, 

A ball given in honour of Bribem’s election; 

And having, I see, three good inches of taper, 

I’ll just give a sketch of the fete upon paper. 

These eyes never saw such a set of Kjneer dancers; 

You’d have laugh’d had you seen how they murder'd the Lancer3. 
From corner to side the two Misses Stotit, 

The brewer’s fat daughters, were rolling about; 

And, though pretty well cooper'd in stays (I’m unwilling 
To quiz), look’d like two porter-harrels quadrilling*. 

Their mamma, Mrs. STout—oh! pray do not mention her! 

And her husband—dresf out like an old Greenwich pensioner: 
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Hki coat (’twan so riicknamed), I’m morally certain. 

Hung down from behind rather more like a curtain; 

And, oh! the huge space ’twixt his wide-spreading hips 
Nothing else than a curtain I’m sure could eclipse. 

In a white muslin dress, very scraggy and sallow, „ 

The sole child of a long-retir’d dealer in tallow, 

Miss Dip, with her head-dress of crimson, the fright! 

Of all tilings resembled along six alight. 

The drug- bruiser's lady, with lungs most amazing. 

Like her husband's own mortar, both noisy and brazen. 

Talk’d so loud and incessant, that ev’ry third bar 
Of the music was lost in her tongue's stunning jar. 

While her husband, the fop, than a monkey scarce bigger, 

Stood up, without knowing one jot of the figure: 

Out of place, in bad time too, now slow and now faster. 

In and out like a dog in high hunt for Lis master; 

In despite of all which he admir’d himself vasthg 
Aridgrinn’d like the clown in th’ arena of Astlej. 

Country-dancing commenced, but, oh! language is faint 
When attempting the humours of that scene to paint: 

Such bustling and jostling, such railing and gibing, 

The confusion and noise—oh! ’tis past all describing. 

It was, “Pray, ('aptain Sabretache, set to Miss Prim:” 

While she, in return, made a dead set at him. 

“ Miss Dip, right and left.”—“ Oh! dear me! what a blunder!" 
“ I could not have believ'd it ”■—“ La! ma’am, his no wonder 
When such folks as these——“ Pousscttc, my dear madam.” 

“ La! the simpleton don’t know her partner from Adam.’ —• 

“ Cast off the first couple” (and they were a pair 
Each like a prize-ox winch they shew at a fair). 

Cries a reefer, “ Vast heaving there! that's a good soul, do; 

If \on once east them off, who knows where they may roll to ; 
Thov’ll drift and run foul, if their cables tliev slip; 

There’s not sea-room enough for an eighty-gun ship.’ 

Urewer Stout, in quadrilles ne’er attempting to prance, 

Uut verv ferocious in a country-dance. 

In the heat of the conflict, most tnnl-d-propi/s, 

Popp’d his huge camel foot on an alderman’s toe, 

Who limp'd off, and exclaim’d, looking ruefully queer, 

“ Curse your hops, sir! 1 wish you’d put more in your beer. 

Miss Prim had a disaster, and that through a major 
Of horse, and I’m sure 'twas enough to enrage her; 

His heels coming rudely in contact with hers, 

He danc’d oft’ with a huge coil of flounce on his spurs. 

It appear'd that Miss Prim had been lying in wait 
Very long for a husband, oft changing her bait: 

So I thought, as 1 saw the gay flounces entw ine, 

“ She’s at last hook’d a fish, and is giving him lin«.” 
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A mishap too befel poor Lieutenant O’Callaghan; 

I don’t think in a hurry he’ll be at a ball again: 

He came, while in dancing manoeuvring about, 

Dos-a-dos rather /<?r/e with Miss Betty Stout, 

Who being'in form very like to a full sack. 

He bounded away like a ball from a wool-saek, 

And encounter’d a waiter,* who pass’d with a tray full 
Of knick-knacks in devices most varied and playful: 

Down went the lieutenant, the waiter, and tray 
With a crash most terrific; at full length they lay 
Mid a loud roar of laughter, which no one could stifle. 

Pat fell with his head in a large bowl of trifle, 

Which envelop’d his pate, and fell down on his shoulders 
As he rose, to tli’ amusement of all the beholders, 

Who greeted him, roaring out, “ Bravo!” and “ Well done!” 

And all voted him like my Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Thus, all sugar and froth, like O’Garnisli’s speeches, 

Pat swore by the needle that sew’d Adam's breeches, 

It was cruel to laugh, for to him ’t\\ as no play: 

“ Don’t you see my misfortune has turn’d my head gray?” 

But my taper burns dim, so I'll shut my scrutoire. 

And hasten to bed—my dear friend, uu revoir! 

' W. H. II. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBLER. 

No. II. 

1 very early displayed a roving, natural. Now the dear boy has faults 
unsettled disposition, which has, I IJ enow, heaven knows ; but then he 
believe, been the cause of much of jj nevfir denies them, and that they 
the evil that has befallen me through ji say is the surest road to reformation.’' 
life. But then I have experienced j —“ What, having many faults?” in¬ 
pleasures which dull mortals cannot! quired the old domestic.— “No, no; 
know, and shared in scenes, of which j! 1 mean his open and ingenuous ac- 
those who never stir from the smoke knowledgment of them, which not 
of their own chimney-corner can have only shews that he commits nothing 
no idea. In all probability, therefore, of which he is ashamed, but is the 
the good and evil is pretty nearly ba- best guarantee, that when you have 
lanced; and at times I am inclined to j once convinced him that he ought to 
think the former has predominated, j be ashamed of any action, lie never 
In youth I was idle and dissipated, I will commit it." 
but I trust never vicious; and my j Ah, my dear aunt! how could I 
dear aunt, when chiding me for a i ever afflict you by my ingratitude and 
fault, used to turn to Mrs, May flow- unkindness? My readers will scarcely 
er and say, “ Mrs. Mary, I still like think that my very first ramble was 
him better than those children jvlio to leave this kind relative on a quix- 
are all perfection; they sccra so un- otic expedition, for which I ought to 
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have been severely punished, instead 
of being received, as I was on my re¬ 
turn, with kindness and forgiveness. 

When I had attained the age of 
twelve years, my boyish ardour was 
excited by reading the naval history 
of my country. My blood seemed to 
boil in my veins as I eagerly ran 
Over the pages on which were inscrib¬ 
ed the heroic actions of a Drake, a 
Boscawen, a Rodney, and other of 
our gallant tars. Nothing else would 
serve me but I too would be a sail¬ 
or; and day and night I teased my 
aunt to give her consent that I should 
engage in this honourable and peril¬ 
ous profession. “ Think, aunt,” said 
I, “ what honour I may acquire in 
the wars! I heard my schoolmaster 
say the other day, that every true 
Englishman ought to take up arms 
to defend his country in this crisis; 
and I am a true Englishman, I’ll go i 
to sea, and help to drub those ras- | 
cally Frenchmen who have murder- j 
ed their king, and want to persuade i 
the English to murder theirs.” It 
was in vain my aunt pointed out to 
me the dangers and perils of the pro¬ 
fession in which I wished to embark, 
it was in vain she prayed and entreat¬ 
ed; I was obstinate, to sea I would 
go; and at last she commanded me, 
as I valued her affection, to think no 
more of it. 

This was a command with which I 
waa totally unable to comply, for I 
could think of nothing else; and as 
I found it was impossible to obtain 
the consent of my aunt, I determined 
to go without it. Accordingly, oge 
fine morning in June I rose early, 
dressed myself in my holiday suit, 
put in my pockets all the money I 
had, which amounted to three shil- j 
lings, and set oflj without communi- j 
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eating my intention to any one, for 
Yarmouth. I did not know an inch 
of - the way beyond the village of 
Thorpe,’which is about two miles 
on the road from Norwich, but I 
trusted to fortune, and thought no¬ 
thing of consequences. I reached 
Norwich without any accident: here 
I met with a poor beggar, who said 
he had been wandering in the streets 
all night, having no money to find 
him a bed. I gave him a shilling, and 
proceeded on my road. Having passed 
through Thorpe, I met a labourer 
going to his work, and inquired the 
way to Yarmouth. “ To Yarmouth,” 
quoth the man, “ why what can thee 
be doijjig a-going to Yarmouth,baw*?” 
—“ I am going to sea,” was tlie re¬ 
ply .—“ To 3ce wlioam?"—“ Why I 
am going to be a sailor to be sure,” 
said I, too proud of my intention to 
think of concealing it.—“ A sailor! 
Lord help thee,” replied the man, 
“ you are a wee thing to think of be¬ 
ing a sailor: but keep the turnpike, 
and thee cannot miss finding Yar¬ 
mouth.” Having given me this ora¬ 
cular answer to my inquiry, he went 
trudging on, and, like Cymon, “ whis¬ 
tled as he went for want of thought.” 
I knew very little about the turnpike: 
however, I kept in the straight road 
without turning to the right or the 
left, till I came to the pleasant little 
village of Blofield. Here I began to 
feel both tired and hungry, and I 
inarched boldly into the first public- 
house I came to, and asked for some 
breakfast. “ Can you pay for it?” 
said a surly-looking man.—“ Pay for 
it l yes to be sure, or I should not 

* “ Baw”and “maw,” or “mawtlier,” 
are provincial expressions used in Nor- 
j folk: the first to boys, and the second to 
jgiHs. . 
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have come here to get it,’* replied I. j 
—“ Well then, sit down; wife and I! 
are going to breakfast, and you may J 
get soqje witli us.” I accordingly 
sut down, and ate as hearty a meal 
as ever I did in my life, for which I 
was chm-ged eighteen pence. This 
reduced my cash to sixpence; but I 
thought I should soon reach Yar¬ 
mouth, get a birth on board a ship, 
and take plenty of prize-money from 
the French: the slender state of my 
finances, therefore, gave me no un« 
easiness. I proceeded, sometimes 
askirigmy way, till I got to Acle,where, 
witli the characteristic thoughtless¬ 
ness of childhood, I spent my last six¬ 
pence in tarts, half of which I gave 
to a boy who let me play at marbles 
with him, with which game I amused 
myself for some time, forgetting Yar¬ 
mouth, the ships, and every thing 
else, but the pleasure arising from 
winning my companion’s toys. 

Having played till we were both 
well tired, l recollected at last that 
I had yet twelve miles to walk before 
I attained the goal of my eager wish¬ 
es. I therefore again set off, but I 
had not proceeded far before the 
effects of my over-exertion began to 
be very evident. I had walked about 
fifteen miles; and this, though a short 
journey to some lads of my age, was 
a very long one for me, who had per¬ 
haps never in my life walked five 
miles at a time before. I had on new 
shoes, which blistered my feet, and 
the day was very hot. 1, however, 
proceeded manfully, toiling and per¬ 
spiring at every pore, till I had ar¬ 
rived within about four miles of Yar¬ 
mouth ; I then found it impossible to 
proceed any further. My first im¬ 
pulse was to sit down and cry; but 
thinking that would not look manly, 
I turned aside into a plantation, with 


a design to climb aoitaree and sleep 
till morning; for I had read Robin* 

I son Crusoe, and saw . no reason why 
j I could not get a good nightVijesO in 
: a tree as well as that adventure*** 
’mariner. I accordingly selected a 
fine leafy oak for iny nocturnal abode 1 , 
and began to ascend, but fatigue off 
clumsiness, or both combined,' rent- 
dered me incapably of ffeaobingdhe 
top; in the effort I fell, sprained)my 
ancle violently, -and became, inset; >iV 
ble from pain* < .. jt- 

■ 'The daysard £dne Whe*'b*ivt$ftbrtgbV> O 
My.heart chaifin woYtif ,?- r . ?4 * 

but l shall never forget the “jfoiry 
form” which was bending over me 
| when I again awoke to recollection. 
An elderly female, dressed like an 
upper domestic, was supporting my 
I head, whilst a beautiful girl, seem* 
i ingly not older than myself, was bath- 
j ing my temples with some aromatic 
vinegar, which she dropped from a 
small vinaigrette upon my aching 
brow. I asked where I was; the el¬ 
der female told me I was in the 
grounds of Mr. Stanhope; that they 
had found me lying insensible at the 
foot of the tree, and that the bro¬ 
ther of the young lady wasgoneto 
the house to procure more assistance. 
“ Oh! I can walk,” il exclaimed;hut 
on attempting to rise, I found.! was 
unable to stand, and again sunk oa 
the earth, uttering an exclamation of 
pain. “ Dear Jane, be is much hunt/’ 
addressing the domestic-*-**: Where 
is your paint” addressing me*—was 
j then uttered by the sweetest voice ! 
ever heard.—“ I am oa my rooxFte 
Yarmouth, and am tired ind fomfi-’ 
I replied. “ I waaattemptmg^d c£tb 
this tree to rest for the night, and fell 
—I believe I have broken my ancle.” 
At that instant a gentleman of very 
prepossessing appearance, whom I 
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ttfterwttrsdsfound to be Mr. Stan¬ 
hope) came up. attended by two ser¬ 
vants, who carried an easy chair. 

H 0 my dear papa!” exclaimed the 
young lady, ** how glad I am you 
arc come! This poor boy is sadly 
hart.” Mr. Stanhope approached, j 
and after the usual questions of who 11 
i w&s, where I came from, where I ( 
Was going, &c. I replied to the first 
inquiry, that my name was Henry 
Mortimer, and to the others as I had 
done to his fair daughter. I, how¬ 
ever, concealed the fact that I had 
run away from my home, which my 
conscience whispered would not tend 
to exalt me in the estimation of the 
person whom I was addressing.— 

** Well, my lad," said Mr. Stanhope, 

" we must see what can be done for 
you, and then I must inquire further j 
into your story.” By his directions j 
I was placed in the chair and carried j 
to the house, where I was put to 
bed, and my ancle dressed. When ; 
left to myself, reflection came to my j 
aid. I did not repent of my inclina- 1 
tion to go to sea, but I thought the 
accidental just punishment for my in- j 
gratitude m -leaving my dear aunt to j 
dlahe iiorrors of incertitude and sus- i 
pome a# to myfate. I immediately 
rarigl>tfoe bell, and when a servant | 
appeared, requested that I might be i 
allowed to speak to Mr. Stanhope. ! 
7Jfha/t'gentleman came, and to him 1 
unfolded 1 my “ wv entful historyHe 
applauded my spirit, but blamed me 
for disobeying die commands of my 
hunt, to whom he immediately sent 
off eai express, informing her of my 
safety. . I remained at Hawthorn 
Vale fort wo days, when, being quite 


recovered, except a little lameness 
from the sprain, my kind* protector 
placed me in his gig, and himself 
drove me home and presented me to 
my loved relative. 

“ I have brought you a truant, my 
dear madam,” said he, “ but you 
j must not be too severe upon him. 
His disobedience arose from his de¬ 
sire to serve his country, and he has 
suffered both in 1 >ody and miml; there¬ 
fore you must forgive him.” My kind 
aunt gave me a cordial embrace, say¬ 
ing, “ I do forgive him: but, Harry, 
if you would not break your old 
aunt’s heart, do not leave her again.” 
—“ Indeed, indeed, I will not," I re¬ 
plied.—“ Aye, but if you were, my 
lad, I would gi’ thee a good hiding,” 
said John, “ and that would just put 
you in mind of not putting us into 
all this here Collier about you any 
more."—“ No, no, w'e will have no 
flogging,” said my aunt; “ I can take 
my boy’s word that he will not dis¬ 
tress me in this manner again.” 

This occurrence laid the founda¬ 
tion of a friendship with Mr.. Stan¬ 
hope, which I hope will terminate 
only with our lives. He is now a 
fine hearty old man of threescore; 
his beautiful and blooming daughter 
is a lovely and respected and belov¬ 
ed wife; and liis grandchildren are 
the very images of what their mother 
was when I first knew her. But, 
doubtless, my readers wall think I 
have dwelt long enough on this child¬ 
ish ramble, and I will here close the 
scene till I come to speak of other 
and more important incidents in the 
life of A Rambler. 
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THE CASTLE AND THE FARM, 

Ob the Fosxer-Bbotuers : A Tale. 
(Concluded from p. 154.) 


Tiik supposed death of her daugh¬ 
ter had nearly reduced Madame de 
Volmar to the grave; they found 
her still weak and languishing, but 
the sight of her child was a medicine 
of sovereign efficacy: she daily grew 
better, and she joined so earnestly 
with her husband in pressing Fre¬ 
deric to remain a little time with 
them, that he had not power to re¬ 
sist their entreaties. De Volmar, 
who wished exceedingly to reward 
the deliverer of his daughter, sound¬ 
ed him indirectly about his family 
and prospects. Frederic acknow¬ 
ledged that he was of humble birth; 

but no consideration could induce 

< 

him to accept an estate which Vol¬ 
mar strove to force upon him. He 
would have been eternally disgraced 
in his own eyes by receiving a re¬ 
ward for the rescue of Adelaide. 
Ah! thought he, when the viscount 
would Jiave pressed it on him, there 
is only one recompence that I could 
accept, and that I must never hope 
to obtain! 

The day for the lieutenant’s de¬ 
parture was fixed, and this circum¬ 
stance betrayed to the tender Ade¬ 
laide the situation of her heart: she 
strove to conceal it from her parents 
and Frederic, but the effort cost her 
a great deal. The day before Fre¬ 
deric was to leave Marseilles, De 
Volmar entered hastily and with a 
countenance full of trouble. “ O 
my dear,” cried he to his lady, “ our 
poor friend De Rlainmore!”—“ Good 
Jieaven! what has happened to him i” 
—“ A misfortune of the most dread¬ 
ful kind: his son, the Comte, de 
Beau 3ej our, whom we thought tra¬ 


velling for his amusement, has, it 
seems, connected himself with a gung 
of sharpers: he has been taken up 
upon strong suspicion of being a 
coiner; a quantity of base money 
has been found in his possession,' 
and most probably he will expiate 
upon the scaffold the crime of which 
he has been guilty.” 

“ No!” cried Frederic vehemently, 
“ he is not, he cannot be guilty!”— 
“ How! you then know the comte ?” 
—“ Know him! good heavens, he 
is my oldest friend! My mother was 
his nurse, and his father has been 
more than a parent to me. But 
where is he, sir? Let me fly to him!” 
—“ I will accompany you to his pri¬ 
son.”—“ No, 1 must first see him 
aloneand hastily taking the direc¬ 
tion, Frederic darted away with the 
rapidity of lightning. He easily ob¬ 
tained access to Charles, who, on 
seeing him, exclaimed in a tone of 
mingled grief and anger, “ Ah! Fre¬ 
deric, you are then come to triumph 
over mef—“ To triumph!” cried 
the son of Maurice in a tender but 
broken voice, and catching the comte 
in his arms, he burst into tears. 
Charles would have avoided his em¬ 
brace, but the sight of his grief melt¬ 
ed the proud heart of De Beausejouri 
he returned the ardent grasp of his 
foster-brother, and for some time 
their tears flowed in silence. 

The comte was the first who spoke. 
“ Frederic,” said he, “ I feel and 
acknowledge for the first time with¬ 
out envy your superiority over me. 
Thank God that you are returned 
to console my poor father for my 
fate.”—“ To console!” cried Frederic 
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in a voice of terror, “ all! is it pos¬ 
sible?”—He could not proceed, but 
the comte understood him.—“ Need 
I say to you,” cried he with some re¬ 
mains of his natural haughtiness, 
“ that I am not guilty of the crime 
with which I am charged V '—“ I knew 
it! I was sure of it!” exclaimed the 
overjoyed Frederic.—“ But, never¬ 
theless, I shall suffer death.”—“ Im¬ 
possible!”—■“ Hear me, and you will 
see that my imprudence has left me 
scarcely the chance of escape. 

** Soon after your departure I quit¬ 
ted the chateau , taking with me a 
large sum belonging to my father, 
and without any thought or project 
for the future, save that of indulging 
in the riotous pursuits to which I 
was devoted, I hastened to Paris; 
and when my money was gone, spee¬ 
dily obtained more from usurers, 
who, knowing my father’s advanced 
age, did not scruple to supply me at 
exorbitant interest. 1 soon became 
connected with a set of men who 
lived by play: one among them ap¬ 
peared to attach himself to me in a 
particular manner. lie introduced 
me to a woman with whom he lived; 
she was beautiful, and depraved 
enough to meet my wishes half way. 
We soon entered into a closer ac¬ 
quaintance, and some months passed 
without her paramour having any 
suspicion of our intimacy. During 
this time I chanced to mention to 
luut the manner in which I raised 
money: he expressed himself indig¬ 
nant at the interest I paid for it, and 
offered to supply me at a more rea¬ 
sonable rate. I fatally acceded to his 
proposal, signed a bond to him, and 
he brought me a considerable sum 
in gold; at the same time telling me 
that himself and the rest of the knot 
were going to make a trip to Mar¬ 


seilles, and strongly urging me to be 
of the party. I consented; and on 
the day after our arrival, while I sup¬ 
posed him secure at the gajping-ta- 
ble, I paid a visit to his mistress: 
he entered abruptly, and surprised 
us in a situation to leave no doubt of 
our criminality. He aimed a blow 
at me with a dagger, but missed me. 
I seized my sword, and he fled, ex¬ 
claiming as he did so, ‘ I will have 
} our life yet.’ The wretched woman, 
dreading, as she said, his revenge, 
prepared instantly to quit Marseilles. 
That very evening the officers of jus¬ 
tice entered my apartment, which 
they searched, and found more than 
half the sum 1 had in my possession 
was base coin. It was in vain that I 
protested my innocence, I had no 
witness to the transaction between 
me and the vilfain who has abscond¬ 
ed. They treated the story of the 
bond as a fable: my other associ¬ 
ates, who have also been taken into 
custody, obstinately persist in deny¬ 
ing all knowledge of the manner in 
which their companion Vilmont lent 
me tin* money. Judge then, Frede¬ 
ric, whether there is even a chance 
of my escaping a disgraceful death.” 

Frederic would not acknowledge 
the apprehensions which this account 
excited. He strove to raise the hopes 
of Charles, and when he had a little 
succeeded, he quitted him to visit 
the other persons who had been ar¬ 
rested at the same time; but all his 
efforts to extract from them any in¬ 
formation that might be useful to 
Charles was unavailing: they had 
been arrested merely on suspicion, 
but nothing was found on them to 
criminate them, and they were too 
wary to say a word that could in any 
Way involve themselves. Poor Fre¬ 
deric quitted them with spirits very 
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much depressed, and passed the ni^lit 
in forming vain projects to prove the 
innocence of his foster-brother. 

The morning found him again 
in Charles’s prison. “ I know not 
how it is,” cried he to the comte. 
“ but something tells me we shall 
succeed, though as yet I have done 
no tiling, if we could but find a clue 
to Viimont's mistress.”—“ That is 
scarcely possible, since no doubt she 
will use her utmost endeavours to 
remain concealed, were it only to 
avoid his fury.”—“ Means may be 
found to trace her for all that,” cried 
Frederic: “ to-morrow I will hasten 
to Paris .”—" You, FredericYes, 
I; and doubt not that I shall return 
With good news.” 

A messenger now arrived to sum¬ 
mon Frederic; be was sent for by 
the Vicomtc Volmar, who learned 
that his old friend De Blaimnore was 
just arrived at Marseilles. Frederic 
hastened with him to the marquis: 
their presence gave a moment's joy 
to the unfortunate father, but lie 
soon reverted to the cause of his an¬ 
guish. “ Ah! Frederic,” cried he, 
" you are then restored to me, but 
it is only to see me expire under the 
diagruce which Charles has brought 
upon my name."—“ Have better 
hopes, my lord: Charles is inno¬ 
cent.”—" Innocent!” repeated the 
marquis incredulously.—“ Yes, my 
lord.: he hits indulged in dissipation; 
he has been misled; but I repeat to 
you, he is innocent of the crime lie 
is accused of. Ah! my lord, can 
you, his father, really believe he 
would perpetrate so base an action?” 

Frederic now repeated to the mar¬ 
quis the account which Charles had 
given him of the affair. De Blain- 
rotire-still doubted: Frederic-did not 
cease to plead with the greatest ener¬ 


gy for his* foster-brother. ’0lf!? 
cried the marquis, “ every word that 
you say -makes' this wretched bey 
more guilty in my eyes. Whew- I 
contrast Ills conduct to you with 
yours to him, how can I think’ trifti 
otherwise than a monster?” 

“ Stop, my lord!”- cried Frederic; 

“ I would spare you if I could; hut 
justice to the unfortunate contWcOnd 
pels me to speak. He has faults, 
but are you sure that thej f are ten** 
tirely his own? Have you had no 
share in causing the evils you de¬ 
plore ?” ! ’ 

“ Young man!” interrupted Vol¬ 
mar haughtily.—“ Let him go on, 
my friend,” cried the marquis in a 
faint voice. “ Of what is it, Frederic; 
that you accuse me ?”■—“ Of suffer 
irig your judgment to be blinded by 
your fondness for your son: the faults 
to which he has fallen a victim early 
displayed themselves, but were they 
ever checked ? O my lord, forgive 
me!’’ continued he, seeing the mar¬ 
quis’s ryes fill: “ my heart drops 
blood to afflict you thus; hut I should 
be criminal indeed did 1 not at this 
moment do justice to Ch«ftes jfAiast 
it is perhaps the ill-judged fcfrdlhess 
of my mother that has; ih 
gree, occasioned his present mkrfoin¬ 
tones. Yes, it is that fatal syifeui 
of indulgence begun at the ffiriri^aiM 
carried on at the castle, which hfctffo#!* 
tered all that was bad, and repressed 
whatever was excellent in bis nattrtwl 
disposition.” . rc»b 

Where is the father who 1 would 
not rather find himself in fault than 
his son? De-Blainmore affectionately 
embraced Frederic. “GoOd young 
man,” cried he, “ of what4*lond 
have yon lightened my hearttf-Ytei, 
I will trust that my uhfofttirttt# htdi 
: ie not naturally depraved, »nd"fh&$ 
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$ shall yet stethhuamendhis faults: 
this will "be at least a consolation un- 
the disgrace.with which his con- 
duethas for ever tarnished the ho- 
fiOUr of. aur name. Farewell, my 
friend! Imust hasten to see and con¬ 
sole this unliappy boy.” 

The interview with his son shook 
the aged, frame of the marquis, but 
he,?etttgned from it with a firm con- 
teJtipn of; Charles’a innocence, and 
a well-grounded hope that he would 
hacome all that bis friends could 
wfch„., He saw with inexpressible 
pleasure that the conduct of Fre¬ 
deric had made an indelible impres¬ 
sion on the mind of the comte, who 
freely acknowledged all his former 
baseness to the son of Maurice, and 
promised, if he was spared, to make 
him ample amends. 

Leaving the marquis and the vi- 
comte engaged with the ablest law¬ 
yers they could find in preparing 
the defence of the comte , Frederic 
hastened to Paris, accompanied by 
Charles's servant, to try to trace the 
steps of Vilmont’s paramour. They 
gate information to the police, but 
several days elapsed, and no tidings 
could be obtained of her. One night 
as Frederic was returning home from 
a visit to his friend M. Robert, he 
beard, on passing through a bye- 
street, a loud scream, and turning 
hastily to see whence the sound pro¬ 
ceeded, he beheld a woman sinking 
Under .a blow from a ruffian. Fre¬ 
deric darted upon the villain, while 
due, valet raised the woman: she was 
w-ponded in thfeside, and the wound 
Wed ^profusely. “ I -believe I am 
murdered,’’ said she in a faint voice. 

forbid!” cried the valet. 
*j Hold the rascal fast, Mr. Frederic; 
it is doubtless be of whom we are in 
search.” *- 


It was indeed the miscreant Vib 
mont, who, having as ne supposed 
effectually wreaked his vengeance 
upon Charles by giving information 
against him as a coiner, proceeded 
I to Paris, where he rightly judged 
j the unfortunate woman had sought 
to conceal herself. An adept in 
every species of fraud, he had dis¬ 
guised himself so completely, that 
he defied the scrutiny of the police* 
and employed himself without fear 
in seeking the retreat of his victim, 
who, aware of his sanguinary term 
per, and dreading every tiling front 
his vengeance, never ventured out 
but at night, and then rarely. Her 
precaution did not avail; he traced 
her, and watched with determined 
perseverance till he saw her come out, 
muffled up, and looking round her 
with an .anxious eye, her glance fell 
upon him, and, in spite of his dis- 
gui-e, she knew him, and screamed; 
but at the same moment she received 
the dagger of the assassin in her 
side, and fell. 

Vilmont was seized and bound: 
the wound of his victim was mortal, 
but she lived long enough to sign a 
deposition that completely exonerated 
Charles from the guilt which the 
miscreant had attached to him. It 
appeared that Vilmont was himself 
a fabricator of base money, which 
he sold to the sharpers, his compa¬ 
nions, at a low price. He had in¬ 
tended to make Charles the uncon¬ 
scious instrument of passing a large 
sum in this false coin, but the grati¬ 
fication of his avarice gave way to 
his desire of revenge: on discovering 
the intrigue between the comte and 
his paramour, he privately, gave in¬ 
formation against him as a coiner, 
and .then absconded, to avoid the 
consequences to himself; first warn- 
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ing his companions to destroy inline- [ 
diately all the base money they had j 
by them, which they did. 

Never did a conqueror make a tri- j 
umphant entry with half the delight, 
which Frederic felt in returning to 
Marseilles, whither the officers of 
justice conveyed Vilmont. We need 
not detail the law proceedings—suf¬ 
fice it to say, that the villain made 
a full confession, and received the 
just reward of his crimes. The comte 
was most honourably acquitted; and 
Frederic, the happy Frederic, was 
hailed by the venerable marquis as 
the preserver of his son’s life and 
the saviour of his house’s honour. 

The family of De Volmar heartily 
participatedin the joy of their friends; 
but, as if by common consent, no 
mention was made of the alliance 
once proposed between Adelaide and 
Charles. The marquis felt, that un¬ 
der the circumstances it would be 
indelicate to bring it forward, and 
Volmar had not sufficient confidence 
in the young man’s reformation to 
propose it. Impatient to make the 
marchioness a sharer in his joy, De 
Blainmore was about to set out for 
his chateau , accompanied by Fre¬ 
deric, whom lie declared he would 
part with no more. A few hours be¬ 
fore the time fixed upon for his de¬ 
parture, he received an express from 
Madame de Blainmore: he was con¬ 
versing with De Volmar and Charles 
when the letter was delivered to him; 
on opening it he discovered the most 
violent emotion. " No!” exclaimed 
he suddenly, “ it cannot be! I should 
he too happy! O my friend, can 

you conceive-But,” continued he, 

checking himself, “ come with me, I 
will tell you all.” j 

Seizing the vieomte by the arm, he J 
hurried him into an adjoining room, i 


where they remained during some .% 
time shut up together. At last-the 
vicomte returned, to Charles alon^ 
and frerfn his looks it was evideB.t 
that lie had some unpleasant' tidimss 
to communicate. Charles firmly.uei 
sired to be told briefly and quickly 
what had occurred; jmt the .goyu 
heart of De Volmar made him try 
to soften as much as he could the 
heavy blow that was about to. fallen 
this unfortunate young man. 

The marchioness had written to. 
her lord, that Margaret, whose health 
had been declining from the time 
that Charles quitted the chateau, 
now finding herself at the point of 
death, acknowledged that she lmd 
deceived them, and substituted her 
own child for the son of the marquis. 
The blindness of her husband af¬ 
forded her an opportunity of satis¬ 
fying her guilty ambition; but th/ 
success of her crime brought \yitb it 
its punishment: incessantly torment¬ 
ed by the fear of discover}', dreading 
lest the Vicomtc de Volmar should 
betray the adventure of which the 
real De Beausejuur still carriedthe 
mark, the mind of the guilty nurse, 
was always a prey to anxiety.; and 
the loss of that son whom she had 
loved to such a guilty excess brought 
upon her a slow wasting malady, 
which finally deprived her of life. 

It was with the tenderest caution 
that De Volmar revealed tjjie 
come tidings, to Cljarles,^*^,^ 
must now' call him, 
sisted so strongly upon seeing Ine 
letter of the marchioness, that the 
! tii Comte was at Iasi obliged, though 
reluctantly, to give it He 

made hut one observation oh read¬ 
ing it, and that in a voj^e ofj ^he 
deepest emotion — (i i have murdered 
any mother!" 
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These words, and the tone in which 1 
they were uttered, spoke volumes in 
his favour to the heart of Volmar, I 
who soothed him with the tenderness i 
of it father, and said all that friend¬ 
ship could suggest to reconcile him 
to liimeelf. The marquis in the j 
mean time had gone in search of 
Charles; he thought lie heard his 
■voice" as he passed the door of an 
apayrttnent wliicli was half closed; he 
pushed it gently open, and beheld 
his son at the feet of Adelaide, to 
whom he had just disclosed his pas¬ 
sion in the same moment that he was 
bidding her an eternal farewell. The 
tears which flowed from the eyes of 
the tender Adelaide were quickly 
dried by the tidings w hich the happy 
marquis communicated. The youth, 
overpowered by a blessing so great 
and so unexpected, could hardly cre¬ 
dit the assurances of the marquis 
that he was really his father; and it 
was not dll his happiness was ratified 
by the Vicomte Volmar that he could 
seriously persuade himself that the 
dear object of his affection was in- I 
deed his own. j 

When their first delightful emo¬ 
tions had a little subsided the situa¬ 
tion of Frederic became the object 
of their thoughts. Need we say, 
that they did all that could be done 
to reconcile him to the,change which 
had taken place? They saw with 
pleasure that the strongest feeling of 
his mind was remorse for having oc¬ 
casioned the death of Margaret; and 
they endeavoured to combat this 


mi 

| thought by representing to him the 
duties he had still to perform to his 
surviving parent. These represen¬ 
tations roused him: he vowed to 
make his father amends for all the 
sufferings he had occasioned; and 
he faithfully kept his word. The 
old age of Maurice might indeed be 
said to be blessed with two children; 
for the Comte de Beausejour, who 
never forgot the parental tenderness 
of Maurice, always behaved to him 
with the affection of a son. 
j The party speedily set out for the 
| chateau, where Charles and his in¬ 
tended bride were tenderly welcomed 
by the marchioness. Their nuptials 
wore shortly afterwards celebrated, 
and at the desire of his bride and 
his parents, Charles quitted the navy 
to settle on his estate. The generous 
marquis wished to bestow upon Fre¬ 
deric a handsome independence, but 
he resolutely refused to accept it. 
“ I can only be happy,” said he, “ in 
returning to the station for which 
j nature intended me. Occupied with 
! the care of my farm, and in solacing 
the old age (if my father, I hope to 
obliterate by my future conduct all 
| remembrance of the criminal exces- 
! ses which have disgraced my youth.” 
j The marquis secretly approved his 
resolution. From that time the days 
of both families glided on in peace 
and happiness, and Charles and Fre¬ 
deric lived to see their children’s 
children perpetuate the union of the 
castle and the farm. 


FRENCH FEMALE PARLIAMENT. 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

July 35. 

Thf. sitting was opened by Ma¬ 
dame la Par venue, who presented a 
Vol II. No. X. 


petition in the form of a round robin, 
signed by a considerable number of 
French, and a still greater of Eng¬ 
lish ladies, praying that tea might be 
H* E e 
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substituted for the eau sucree that was 
generally handed round at evening 
parties, or at least that it might be in¬ 
troduced at the same time. 

Madame VAncienne-Mode oppos¬ 
ed the petition, on the ground that it 
was ap innovation in the long-esta¬ 
blished customs of France, and was 
evidently brought forward to serve 
the purposes of the English settlers 
in this country, to whom already too 
many concessions had been made. 

Madame de Belle- Taille ascended 
the tribune and spoke as follows: 

“ Well as I am acquainted with 
the illiberal spirit of the cote droit , 

I cannot help being equally shocked 
and surprised at this ill-timed and 
impolitic display of it. What! shall 
the French, renowned alike for their 
hospitality and politeness, refuse to 
recognise the right ‘common to all 
strangers of taking that sort of re¬ 
freshment which they prefer? and 
shall this Chamber, renowned tillnow 
for the wisdom of its deliberations, 
compromise its reputation by refus¬ 
ing, through a blind reverence for 
the usages of antiquity, to sanction 
the introduction of a beverage, so 
calculated to reanimate the spirits 
after the fatigue of conversation as 
tea, merely because its use is bor¬ 
rowed from a rival nation? No: I 
trust that tlie majority of the mem¬ 
bers have too much public spirit to 
lend themselves to un act at once il¬ 
legal and oppressive.” 

Madame de Vieux-Chateau could 
not help observ ing, that the honour¬ 
able member had fallen into a mistake, 
common to some great orators of her 
party; that is, she had totally lost 
sight of the facts of the case. She 
asserted that the Chamber would act 
illegally in not decreeing the intro¬ 
duction of tea, when, on the contra¬ 


ry, their doing so would be a mani- 
fest violation of the constitution.— * 
(Cries of t£ Falsehood! Slander! We 
defy you to prove it,” from several 
members of the cbli gauche , many of 
whom continued talking at once, and 
with such vehemence, that Madame 
la Presidente was obliged to interfere. 
During the continuance of the up¬ 
roar, the noble member took snuff 
with the most philosophic composure, 
and when silence was at length re¬ 
stored, proceeded as follows):—“ I am 
not to be deterred by party clamour 
from exposing that system of trickery 
upon which the chic gauche constant¬ 
ly acts: it is well known tliat the 
party is destitute ofprinciple.”—(Loud 
cries of “ Order!”)--“ I beg pardon, I 
retract: the party cannot be said to be 
destitute of principle, for they have 
one, that of never telling the truth 
when a falsehood will answer the pur¬ 
pose better.”—(Murmurs of indigna¬ 
tion.)—“ Nay, here is a proof of it. 
You have just been told that the 
Chamber w ill act illegally and op¬ 
pressively in not granting the peti¬ 
tion now before it. This Chamber 
has been confessedly established to 
guard, in conjunction with that of 
the peeresses, the rights, liberties, 
and privileges of French female ci¬ 
tizens: now what sort of liberty 
should we enjoy if an act of the go¬ 
vernment obliged us, contrary to our 
own wishes, to introduce a particular 
sort of beverage into our houses? 
Such a measure would be clearly un¬ 
just and unconstitutional. I move, 
therefore, that the petition be reject¬ 
ed.” 

Madame Sens-Commun begged 
leave to dissent from the opinion of, 
her honourable friend who spoke last. 
That Chamber possessed the privi¬ 
lege of dictating in all matters of fe- 
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phion and taste; and there could be J 
no doubt that cases of this descrip- j 
tion came under its jurisdiction, since j 
refreshments, like every thing else, j 
were to be regulated by the mode. !; 
But though she considered it a duty 
to state her opinion, that the Cham¬ 
ber had a right to decree the intro¬ 
duction of tea if it pleased, she should 
nevertheless oppose the petition, be¬ 
cause she regarded it as a stratagem ! 
of the English to introduce by de¬ 
grees their own manners and customs 
She was sorry to say, that they had 
already made some very dangerous 
innovations. People began to ac¬ 
quire ideas of comfort and snugness. 
She was obliged to use the English 
words, because there were no French 
terms that would answer to them. 
She had heard more than one of her 
acquaintance talk of the pleasure of 
a family-party; and what was still 
worse, it had actually been whisper¬ 
ed that tetc-a-tcies between ladies j 
and their husbands were becoming 
vei*y frequent. She hoped and trust¬ 
ed that rumour had exaggerated in 
this latter case, but nevertheless it 
was plain, that in common policy we 
ought to be cautious of giving any 
encouragement to these foreigners, 
since in reality the true interests of 
France required us to harass them 
as much as possible, without coming 
to open hostilities. 

Several members rose at this in¬ 
stant to mount the tribune: Madame 
le Tcmeraire reached it first, but she 
was so much out of breath by her 
exertions, that it was some time be¬ 
fore she could speak. She declaim¬ 
ed with great vehemence against the 
cowardly spirit in which the last 
speech was made, and deprecated 
the conduct it recommended as con¬ 
trary to the national honour. The 
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institutions of France, she asserted, 
i were placed by the female charter 
j upon too secure a basis to be shaken 
j by any attacks from abroad: let 
' Frenchwomen be but true to them¬ 
selves, and they might defy alike force 
and fraud.—(Loud acclamations from 
different parts of the Chamber)—The 
honourable member concluded a most 
brilliant speech by warmly support¬ 
ing the petition. 

Madame Mediocre said that the 
petition, as far as it respected the 
first class of society, was absolutely 
needless, for tea was usually given 
with other refreshments at a late hour 
of the evening. 

Madame la Parvenuc replied, that 
it was true tea was so given, but the 
lateness of the hour rendered it im¬ 
possible for ladies to take it without 
sacrificing their rest. 

Madame Mediocre and several 
other members of the centre argued 
that it was of no consequence at what 
hour the refreshment was offered; it 
was sufficient for the credit of French 
hospitality and politeness that it was 
offered at all. 

The petition was then put to a 
show of hands, and negatived, in 
consequence of a great proportion of 
the centre voting with the cote droit. 
The sitting closed at five o’clock. 


CHAMBER OF 1'EF.RUSSES. 

La liar on ne de Bonne - Tolonie 
rose to call the attention of the Cham¬ 
ber to the situation of the Spanish 
ladies. “ I have,” said the noble 
orator, “ silently watched the pro¬ 
gress of our arms in that country, 
and now that the w'ar is, I trust, com¬ 
ing to a happy conclusion, now that 
the prowess of Frenchmen is about 
to “ reseat King Ferdinand on his 
throne, in the full enjoyment of his 
J5 k 2 
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privileges, the wisdom of Frcnchwo- 
^feien ought to he exerted in behalf of 
their sisters of Spain, whose liber* 
ties have been alike injured by the 
monarchical and the constitutional go¬ 
vernments. I need not particularize 
the subjects of complaint under •which 
Spanish-women have so long groan¬ 
ed; they are well known to all Eu¬ 
rope, and have been long deplored 
by the liberal and philanthropic fe¬ 
males of France, who wish to extend 
to all women the invaluable blessings 
which they themselves enjoy. Till 
now, however, it has been impossi¬ 
ble, without committing ourselves, to 
take any steps for the relief of our 
sisters of Spain, but tlxe moment is 
arrived in which we have the power 
to achieve their deliverance. I move, 
therefore, that this Chamber imme¬ 
diately take into consideration the 
means necessary for giving to the 
ladies of Spain a constitution suitable 
to their principles and necessities; 
and that, as the first step to be taken, 
the commands of this Chamber be 
issued to the prince generalissimo, to 
convene as speedily as possible a 
meeting of the female Cortes of the 
kingdom, that they may draw up a 
constitution and code of laws suita¬ 
ble to the genius of the Spanish wo¬ 
men.” 

Comtesse le Sage. “ The measure 
proposed by the noble haronne is one 
well worthy of her philanthropy; but 
I must observe, with all due defer¬ 
ence to the opinion of my enlighten¬ 
ed and illustrious friend, that the step 
would be at this moment rather pre¬ 
cipitate. The affairs of Spain are 
not yet decided; but it is perhaps in 
tile power of Frenchwomen to de¬ 
cide them. The Spaniards, as the 
Chamber well knows, have disclaim¬ 
ed all foreign interference: but the 


Spaniards are a nation of gallant 
men; though they may be inaccessi¬ 
ble to the weapons of man, they most 
yield to those of woman, in plate 
words, the mediation of that Cham* 
ber might effect what the arnuxxf 
France perhaps could not 1 ; it might 
induce the nation to liberate the king, 
and in conjunction With, him, io give 
to Spain such a constitution as the 
wisdom of their ladyships might dic¬ 
tate.”—(“ Hear! hear!” from several 
parts of the Chamber.)—“I move, 
therefore, that a committee of this 
Chamber be immediately appointed 
to frame a code of laws suitable to 
the genius of the Spanish people ? 
that it be especially distinguished by 
its brevity and simplicity, not con¬ 
taining, at the most, above four hun¬ 
dred ninety-eight thousand five hun¬ 
dred and fifty articles; and that it 
be modelled, as far as the difference 
of the institutions will admit, upon 
the female constitution of France; 
and that an ambassador, with a splen¬ 
did suite, be'dispatched forthwith to 
Cadiz, to signify to the king and the 
Cortes the intentions of this Cham¬ 
ber, and to prepare them for a fa¬ 
vourable reception of the constitu¬ 
tion.” 

La Comtesse Trtts - Doueement 
thought the measure a bold one, and 
not at all likely to be successful- She 
did not mean to , detract from the 
gallantry of the Spanish nation; on 
the contrary, she Considered them 
to a man likely to do homage at the 
shrine of beauty: but she doubted 
very much whether they had such a 
just sense of female supremacy as 
would induce them to accept a con¬ 
stitution from the hands of women, 
especially when these women were 
foreigners. , , ' , 

Vieumtessede Bm* obsernd; that 
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Hteafca might be found to obviate that 
objection: they had'only to engage 
tbeladies of Spain in the business; 
tbefe cofcild be no doubt that they 
would readily < come into it if a pro- 
spectwasheld out to them of form¬ 
ic upon the restoration of peace, a 
consdtution of their own, after the 
example of the ladies of France. 

La Duchessc de Haute- Voix op¬ 
posed the motion, on the ground that 
to give Spain a constitution modelled 
after that most admirable institution, 
the female code of France, would be 
in effect to render her too powerful. 

La Duchesse de la Scrupuleuse 
also opposed it, in the belief that 


France had a prior cla : m upon the 
wisdom of her daughters, who might^ 
employ themselves more for her in¬ 
terests in remodelling the charter. 
This last objection had great weight 
with the majority of the members; 
and after a long debate it was agreed, 
ncm. con. that all consideration of 
the affairs of Spain be postponed for 
the present. 

La Baronne deBas-Bleu gave no¬ 
tice that she should, at the next sit¬ 
ting, bring forward a plan for enabling 
such ladies as were desirous of turn¬ 
ing authors to compose by steam. 

The Chamber then broke up at six 
} o'clock. 


A TOUR ROUND MY PARLOUR. 

By J. M. L. • 

(Continued front p. 146 ) 


Otbu the couch, in a darkish cor¬ 
ner, is quite an antique in its way, a 
sampler worked by my mother; by 
her who watched over my infant steps 
with anxious care, and who first 
taught my " young ideas how to 
shoot.” But few of us sufficiently 
know how much we owe to a mother: 
more than is generally imagined de¬ 
pends upon the infant and early im¬ 
pressions received from maternal in¬ 
struction; and that nation ever lias 
been and ever wiJJ be the greatest 
and the wisest, which allows, as Eng¬ 
land and the modern nations of Eu¬ 
rope do, their women to take a pro¬ 
per and equal station in society. But 
to foe sampler. And let it be re¬ 
collected, that though I may excite a 
smile by my description of it, and 
thongh modem misses may turn up 
their scornful but pretty noses at the 
idea of such a thing; yet do I feel a 
sort of respec t for fois venerable and 


dingy relic, from its having been the 
handywork of a fond mother. It was 
the fashion of the day when she was 
a child; and I can very well fancy 
her pleasure, and that of her parents, 
at its completion; together with the 
sending of it to be framed and glazed; 
the receiving it back in the then hand¬ 
some black and gold frame, the outer 
half black, and the inner half emboss¬ 
ed gold, like two distinqt frames; and 
the final decision of the hanging 
| committee as to the best light and si¬ 
tuation for it to be suspended in. 
But to the sampler, as I said before: 
I am afraid I shall not describe it to 
the liking of the ladies, but I will try 
nevertheless. First then, there is a 
border all round, meant, I presume, 
but I would not swear it, For roses 
and rose-leaves; or, upon second 
thought, for honeysuckles, or perhaps 
for clover-blossoms, for really they 
would almost do for one thing as well 
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as another. Then, just under the 
border at top is her Christian name 
on one side, and her simame—no, 

I don’t like sirname for a lady—her 
maiden name, good reader, if you 
please, on the other; and between 
the two is the date 1752; all being 
done in as good letters and figures as 
generally fall to the lot of samplers. 
Then there is the alphabet in goodly 
rows, though if one did not know 
what it was meant for, and could by 
any chance pick up one of the letters, 
it is ten to one if it was guessed 
aright: all these have been in very 
gay and very various colours former¬ 
ly, but all-conquering and all-de¬ 
stroying Time has stolen much of 
this sort of beauty away. Below the 
alphabet is the fifth commandment; 
and below that, at thg bottom of the 
piece, is a something meant for a 
landscape: in the middle a cottage 
of yellow, with blue windows, a red 
door, and a green roof; at least, I 
take it these were the original colours, 
but they are wonderfully mellowed by 
the aforesaid old gentleman. On ei¬ 
ther side of the house is a figure, 
meant no doubt for human, but not 
partaking much of the “ human form 
divine,” and whether intended for 
man, woman, or child, it is impossi¬ 
ble to determine; and each of these 
is accompanied by some animal, a 
tame one it is to be presumed, but 
whether cow or calf, cat or dog, is 
quite undeterminable: they are all 
red; perhaps the other colours had 
been exhausted by the time the sam¬ 
pler was so far finished, which may 
account for the choice, or rather the 
necessity, of so flaming a colour. 
Lastly, in the four corners of the 
piece are stuck four large flowers— 
roses they should be by their colour, 
but so square and so formal, and 


stuck in such funny little red ppts, 
that it is difficult to decide. 

So much for the sampler; and I 
hope I may never want a corner for 
it, any more than for its neighbour, 
which is a pictorial specimen of nee¬ 
dle-work by my wife, some half cen¬ 
tury more modern, and worked in 
silk. This is certainly a much more 
formidable matter, and bespeaks re¬ 
spect accordingly; for it is a repre? 
sentation of no less a personage than 
Britannia. She is standing in a no¬ 
ble but somewhat stiff position, bold¬ 
ing an olive-branch in one hand, and 
leaning on her shield with the other. 
On one side of her is a little naked 
boy, who lias always puzzled me 
vastly, and who is bedding the stand¬ 
ard of England in his band: I never 
heard of any little boy that Britan¬ 
nia had; and if it is intended for Cu¬ 
pid, which it very possibly may be, 
then I am as much puzzled to know 
what he does there: however, there 
he is, and a very mild, pretty-looking 
child I assure you. Well then, in 
the back-ground there is a ship, and 
a view of the dome of St. Paul’s: the 
first indicative doubtless of our com¬ 
mercial prosperity; and the latter, 
that there is such a place as London 
I suppose. My little girl is at pre¬ 
sent too young for any thing of this 
sort; but I dare say I shall soon have 
something of hers to place by the 
side of the two otl&rs, and then there 
will he three generations of them to¬ 
gether. 

Being now pretty well rested by 
my halt at the sofa, I will go as far 
as the side-board, which is the next 
thing I arrive at, and is both useful 
and ornamental, "As to its contents, 
there is Cape and sweet wines for 
the ladies and the children; port and 
sherry for “ children of a larger 
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growthand other liquors for the malice and envy excite in the human 
ruder spirits who chance to call at mind ? and yet Pope was but too 
my door: then here are sweet cakes, much tinctured with these feelings 
and buns and biscuits, and I know himself;—of Dr. Johnson, the dicta- 
not what besides. In its smaller torial, the cynical, but 1 believe really 
drawers is a curious collection of honest man—these, with an Ency- 
corkscrews, nutmeg - graters, nut- clopedia of Wit, a few of Byron’s 


crackers, spoons of all sizes, d’oyley’s, j and Moore’s Poems, some novels, an 
and other useful table et-ceteras .: odd Spectator or two, and some 
Then on its top is a pretty collection ! tracts, as dull and fatiguing as some 
of very brittle materials, from the of those in Egypt and the deserts of 


liquor-glass up to the pint goblet, Arabia, make up the lot. 


and from the small dinner decanter j Then, above the book-shelves, and 
up to the immense magnum of a wa-! towering to the ceiling, we have a 
ter-bottle, which stands like a giant large drawing, executed by the afore- 
in the middle, looking down upon the said cousin of mine. It is coloured 
rest. a little too highly perhaps for a eon- 

Over these are my book-shelves,! noisseur, hut half the world, and more 
holding a few bound volumes for j than half are very indifferent judges 
every-day use, whilst the majority of ■ uf a picture, would think it exceed- 
my books repose in their cases up mgly handsome; and it is admired 
stairs. Here is a motley group: Sale’s accordingly. And who shall dare to 
Koran next to the Bible and Com- sa y that in this my tour I am debar- 
mon Prayer; old Isaac Walton on red from enjoying the prospect of a 
Angling next to something of Swift’s, beautiful country? No such thing: 
who was so censorious on poor tlie drawing I am speaking of is the 
Isaac’s amusement, as to describe a view of a peaceful vale, in that de- 
fishing-rod and line as having a fool lightful spot for a summer retreat, the 
at one end and a worm at the other; ^1° Wight. I recollect, that when 
the Arabian Nights' Entertainments it was given to me in the year 
snuggling up to Blair’s Sermons; 1810, I inscribed some friendly lines 
Potter’s Greece close to another 011 hack ot it, and as it will save 


greasy subject, the Domestic Cook- jj 
try; Shakspeare’s Plays cheek by 
jowl with a thing of yesterday, a j 
play written by my cousin Tom M—y, j 


me some description, here they are: 

I thank, my friend, thy pencil and thy heart! 
The scene thou’st traced suits well a poet's 
^ soul ■ 

Its hnlliaut glow and soft repose impart 


who, like many Others, not being j 
pleased with the conduct of inana- i 
gers, determined to “ print it and J 
shame the fools.” The works of Gold -1 
smith, the wandering flute-player, but ij 
first essayist of his own or any age, ji 
not excepting the American Irving j 
and his host of injjtators;-—of Pope, ' 
that note-of '-interrogation man, as 
somebody ill-naturedly called him in ' 
allusion to ljis hump—vihat will not jj 


A pensive charm, a charm of sweet con¬ 
front ; 

For, oh! when cv'ning’s tranquillizing hour 
Sheds o’er a scene like this its peaceful 
calm. 

How sweet it is to own the soothing; pow’r. 
And catch the cooling zephyr’s cheering 
balm! 

How oft have we together traced a scene, 
Like this in beauty, and like this in peace, 

And found the pow’r of language much too 
. mean 

To tc.ll what feelings gave our joys in¬ 
crease! 
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A* such an hour we see the sun decline, 

' Andtoek the wegt,his race of glory o’er; 

We see the wood, hill, vale, and stream com¬ 
bine, 

Deck’d , by his beams, to make our plea¬ 
sures more. 

We hear the blackbird hymn bis vesper 
theme; 

The lark’s last anthem as be leaves the 
skies; 

The shrill-toned swallow, as he skims the 
stream ; 

The goldfinch sweet, with plume of various 
dyes. 

There’s not a sound hut has its beauties now ; 

, The lingering flail, the null’s revolving 
wheel, 

The sheep-dog’s bark, the oxen’s distant low, 
The milk-maid’s song, all bid our bosoms 
feel. 

To name that feeling, to pourtray its pow’r, 
Is more than language can: the gladden’d 
eye 

And ravish’d ear enjoy the halcyon hour, 
While words are, lost in one all-speaking 
sigh! 

* 

But when the busy towp forbids to stray. 

Or sickness binds us to the house of care. 

Fancy will seek this pictur’d scene so gay, 
And almost kid reality be there. 

The village church ; the rustics at its gate ; 
The graceful tree that shades the pool be¬ 
low; 

The cottages embower’d, unknown to state; 
The distant hills adorn’d with cv’ning’s 
glow: , 

All these, usFancy spreads her pow’rful sway, 
Will give the throbbing breast a gleam of 
peace; 

Will dress the face with smiles, bid man be 

pay* 

And sooth regret’s deep sigh with soft 
release: ^ 

For even now I feel her influence kind 
And sweet, though sad is ev’ry thrilling 
thought: 

She pictures days to come upon the mind; 
With seeming prescience each idea’s 
fraught: 

For thus she whispers: When the hand of 
death 

Saall snatch the pencil from thy friend 
away; 

When thou too hast resign’d thy borrow’d 
breath, 

And both have sought eternity's .bright 
day; 


Then haply may some kindred eye bestow 

On this depicted scene a tear of praise ; 
May mourn the band that gave tbe mimio 
glow, 

And bless the bumble poet for bis lay*., 

Standing upon, the top of the book¬ 
shelves, leaning against the picture- 
| frame, and looking a good deal like a 
masonic emblem, is a triangular qrib- 
bage-board. This, like my mothers 
sampler, is chiefly valuable to me as 
having belonged to my father: on 
this board he taught me the vajue of 
sequences, piials, fifteen-two's, &c. 
&c. Well do I remember bis first 
attempt to teach me when a boy, And 
the utter confusion and conglomera¬ 
tion of ideas that I felt in endeavour¬ 
ing to comprehend the game, and my 
at last saying to him, “ Father, it is 
of no use, I shall never understand 
it.” But he persevered; and, like 
all other boyish difficulties, I soon 
got over this. It was one of his cus¬ 
toms to sit up on Christmas-eve and 
the last night of the old year, to hear 
the hells ring Christmas and the new 
year in; and many a heavy job have 
I had to keep my eyes open, while 
accompanying him in the invariable 
game of cribbage played on these oc¬ 
casions. Some wise ones will per¬ 
haps exclaim, “ And what has the 
world to do with all this nonsense ?” 
Truly, not much; hut I should hope 
there is scarcely a being so callous 
in his feelings, as not to have some 
kind remembrances awakened oil* a 
parent’s goodness, even by reading 
my trivial remarks, much less if 
chance throws in his way somethiqg 
which had belonged to that parent. 
I am not ashamed to say, that such 
incidents recall to my mind thoughts 
and feelings that I would not part 
with for the world’s wealth. 1 never 
even meet with an old epistle, the 
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writer ©f which isdead, that I am 
not ready to exclaim: 

“ For year* this letter unperus’d hath Iain! 
The lapse of tiiueis great! and yet it seems, 
By recollect ion’s pow'r, hut yesterday 
*When alt it speaks of happen’d, in that 
time 

The t(and which penn’d it has been numb’d 
by death; 

‘ The’spirit that dictated it has fled, 

. And now looks back on all the hopes Sind 
fears 

That fill its page as veriest trifles. Yet 
With trifles such as these men fill up life.” 

Again let me proceed, and finish 
one half of my journey by reaching 
the corner of the room just beyond 
the sideboard. Here hangs an ex¬ 
quisite engraving in the line manner; 
French I believe, but by whom done 1 
know not.. It is called Marie de Ro¬ 
han, and is the semblance of a most 
beautiful woman, fancifully dressed as 
a shepherdess, and having a crook in 
her hand: it is a half-length or rather 
more. I picked it up some years ago 
at a sale with several others for a mere 
trifle, and was so struck with its 
hoauty and fine finish, that I would 
not suffer it to slifhiber with the rest 
in the portfolio, hut honoured it with 
a gold frame. Beneath it stands, 
what I suppose is to be one small por¬ 
tion of Sir Asliley Cooper’s immor¬ 
tality, though he has other and bet¬ 
ter claims to such a fate—I mean a 
Coopers chair for children to sit in, 
and certainly an excellent thing to 
keep them upright. I suppose Sir 
A. was the inventor of these things, 
judging by the name given to them; 
a?|l I certainly do think the public 
; shoutd! be peculiarly grateful to me¬ 
dic^ pen, who quit as it were their 
. direct path of duty to diverge into 
.t^e, mechanical arts, as they often 
have done, to invent and improve 
. such articles as will give ease and 
Vol. II. No. X. 


I comfort in various ways to poor hu- 

i man nature. , 

! On turning this corner of my room, 

II find another door, and leading in¬ 
to a closet of such depth and dimen¬ 
sions, as make it worth about half 
the^rent of a small modern house, in 
which closets are but seldom thought 
of. As to its contents, they are al- 

: most too various for. delineation: 

! there is a row of pegs down each 
i; side, on which are hung hats, bon- 
; nets, great-coats, cloaks, &c. without 
end; and amongst them I see is my 
fishing-jacket. Fustian friend of mine, 
many is the pleasant trip we have had 
together; many a breezy morn has 
welcomed us to the river’s side; often, 
with thee on my back, have I exclaim¬ 
ed, as the sun first peep’d forth in all 
his beauty: 

“ These are tby^lorious works, parent of 
good I 

Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

Thus wond’rous fair ! thyself how woud’rous 
then! ” 

Here too are my rods and lines, my 
basket, landing-net, fishing-stool, and 
all the other paraphernalia of this 
destructive and inhuman art, as some 
would-be feeling people call it. I ve¬ 
ry well remember an officer, who had 
been in most of the battles in the 
Peninsula, and who, like Sampson, 
had slain his thousands or there¬ 
abouts, telling me that he could not 
bear to impale a worm, as he called 
it, or to drag a fish from its native 
element upon a hook. This was some¬ 
thing like the old story of the senti¬ 
mental butcher . But to quit the clo¬ 
set and my story together, I will re¬ 
mark that over the door is hung, and 
principally because it is rather a dark 
part of the room, an engraving of the 
Death of Chatter ton. It is a me¬ 
lancholy subject, and treated in a 
F v 
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way rather to increase than diminish 
the sensation. It is very well on- 
grayed by Edward Orrue, from a 
painting by H. Singleton, and was 
published in 1794: it is dedicated to 
the Marquis of Lansdown, as Ortne’s 
first attempt. Poor Chatter ton is 
stretched on a miserable straw bed, 
in a more miserable garret; he is 
half undressed, and lying partly on 
and partly off the bed. The horri¬ 
ble agonies of coming death by poi¬ 
son are visible in his countenance, 
and the wretched coverlid is fast 
clenched in his hand. A box is open 
near lum, from which appear to have 
been thrown on the floor some books 
and letters, and with than lies an 
empty phial, indicative of the deed 
lie has done. The other furniture of 
the room consists hut of one broken 
chair, and a paltry deal table, on 
which are placed some writing mate¬ 
rials. The whitewash of the wall is 
broken, and the bare bricks seen in 
several places; against it is hung his 
three-cornered hat, the fashion of 
his day; a paper is introduced, on 
which is inscribed the name of his na¬ 
tive place, “ Bnstoland against the 
casement, by way of curtain to keep 
out the light and wind, is hung his 
coat. The poor woman with whom 
he lodged is just in the act of open¬ 
ing the door and entering, apparently 
to light his fire, from the appearance 


•f sticks iu4>ar a &rm> *»*d upon* see¬ 
ing the awful situation of Chattevtou 
is drawing haehin borarorand affright- 
But the beat of the whole is* chubby 
little girl who is holding by her mpf 
ther’s apron, and shrinking partly 
behind bor, with a half-alarmed, hat 
curious and inquiring countenance. 
At the bottom of the plate arc these 
very applicable lines, quoted from 
Cowley: * 

“ Behold him, Muse*, sde yotiTfilT’T'iba mtt. 
The prey of nattf ere manhood is Im l 
1 he bosom ye have fill'd with anpuisb torn. 
The mind ye cherish'd drooping and forlorn *' 

Such was the fate of this extraordi¬ 
nary young man, whose genius was 
acknowledged on all hands, and 
whose Rowleian MSS. set half tbc 
literary world of the day in wlyxU ho 
In cd together by the ears; bjut it jp 
believed that, like too many of the 
sons of genius, his extravagance aqd 
high notions, and the neglect of ad¬ 
vantages which might have been his, 
led eventually to the violent catasp 
trophe which robbed the world <?f 
one who would inwall probability for 
many years have been numbered 
with its brightest ornaments, and 
which hurried him into the presence 
of his Maker, with perhaps too ma¬ 
ny errors unrepented of. Peace, how¬ 
ever, to his manes! 5 , 

(To be concluded *> our ttfvf.X, * 
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1 love a tala of tears— 

Told specially at eventide 
I love it 

I or its enchantment ever breathes o’er pa 
Like distant bells upon a summer’s < ve, 

Stealing away earth's grosshesS 

By thur most simple ravishment* Old Play* 

I was bom in Switzerland in the St. Gothard, one of ithe loftiest 
caqtpUt of Uii. My parents inliar, mountains in Euappe. Its eiftuatuNS 
bited a small village ,*t the took of was most romantic: above nwwiatUt 

f 1 row the Ma*r1u iter fm, a weiitconditCted weekly literary johrtmty latelj le'itaWi^htd 
in the town v hu t n urn it he t-«- 
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p*a»rteu* ; fcMigs cotered^oith 4tWnAf 
ththrf - seeming* as Jt 1 ■#erO to fortn An 
impereepentlo 1 anion* with the 'white 
ilMsCytfeuds, sometimes throwing a 
dawllng glimmer through the gloomy 
mists that reMed over them. The i 
barren «irf«ee presented no species 
of vegetation, save a kind of moss 
and short grass, and a little stunted 
ftwzo, which served for food for the 
chamois, almost the only animal 
which nature exhibited. Our hum¬ 
ble hamlet was situated at its bale, 
3,0 that it was protected from the 
heavy and frequent snow-drifts, and 
from the excessive cold and boister¬ 
ous wind. Sheqp and goats, together 
with a few cows, were all Our riches: 
yet we were in want of nothing; 
they supplied u» with food and cloth¬ 
ing, and our chief occupation was to 
provide for their sustenance. Each 
day brought its accustomed and con¬ 
stant employment, and each setting 
sun beheld us happy and content. 
My father was now old; his head 
was honoured with hoary locks, and 
his brow with the farrows of vene¬ 
rable age: his chief delight was to 
watch the innocent gambols of liis 
grandchildren, in which he would 
frequently engage, or in beholding 
his two sons (myself and an elder 
brother) prosecuting our labour. To 
us would lie recount the acts of his 
ancestors, the first inhabitants of tlie 
valley: whenever he touched upon 
these topics liis countenance assumed 
a sudden glow', and patriotism ap¬ 
peared in every' aged feature: he 
spoke feelingly, and made a deep im¬ 
pression upon our youthful hearts. 
Many were the songs and traditions 
which he -repeated, handed down 
from father to son for a long series 
of > generations. > 

There is oue in particular, which, 


though' I could difcrc^ard, T ehajf 
merer forget; and evCii now^ while 
I repeat it, the recollections o'f for- 
meir days, the remembrance of my 
boyhood, and the image of my de¬ 
parted site as he sat and sung, all 
crotfd into my imagination, and fill 
my soul with indescribable emotions. 

Son* of freedom, wake to glory. 

Draw the blade in freedom’s cause, 

For your sires and graudsii'es hoary. 

For your libetty and laws! * 

See the drooping bride is clinging, 

Like the ivy to the tree. 

And her arms is round you flinging; 

Look on this—and daTe be free * 

Spirit of departed Teil, 

Hear within thy hallow’d grave! 

Shades of those that with thee fell, 

Rise and bid your sons be brave. 

If the foemeii at a distance ( 

Threaten blood and sword and fire, 

May they mec^a stout resistance, 

May they meet a Switaer*s ire! 

In the same village lived a young 
man, the son of the chief or pafri-. 
arch of our little state. While chil¬ 
dren we were intimate friends; but 
as w r e grew older we became rivals 
and bitter enemies to each other, 
Wc both placed our affections on 
the same lovely object, and jealousy 
soon ripened into deadly hatred. 

One evening whilst returning from 
a visit to the fair Lisette, I met with 
Thierri (that was the young man’s 
name): high words passed between , 
us, and a quarrel (for love is none 
of the coolest passions) soon ensued; 
w e * fought, ami he feH. In vain I 
endeavoured to raise him from the 
ground, and to convey him to the 
village. *' William,” said he, with 
his hand pressed upon his side, en¬ 
deavouring ineffectually to stop the 
. gudt of blood, “ your kindness fs 
useless, for death is upon me; teaVe‘ 
the to 1 my fate; fly and save yourself.** 
My attentions were indeed unneces- 
F v 2 
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sary, Air lie had scarcely said fare¬ 
well, when he sunk back into my 
arms and expired. 

How to act 1 knew not; my de¬ 
struction appeared inevitable; besides 
the disgrace and infamy I should 
bring upon our hitherto spotless 
house. I was utterly ignorant in 
what course to direct my flight, un¬ 
acquainted with the route to any 
foreign country, without money, and 
without a friend. No time, however, 
was to he lost; I set off immediately, 
and passing through the canton of 
Berne, soon gained the French fron¬ 
tier. As I was wandering onward, 
weary and exhausted with my jour¬ 
ney, I perceived a troop of horse 
approaching: I cast a wistful glance 
towards them, and could not help 
reflecting on my owp unfortunate 
condition; worn out with hunger and 
fatigue, and covered with dust, while 
they were careless, happy, well mount¬ 
ed, heedless, and without anxiety for 
the morrow. I saw that they ob¬ 
served me, and this affected me the 
morei two of the officers whispered 
together for some time, and one rid¬ 
ing up to me addressed me in my na¬ 
tive Swiss. Rejoiced at this un. x- 
pected circumstance, my face bright¬ 
ened up immediately, and I answered 
several of his inquiries. He informed 
me that he and his men belonged to 
a regiment in the French service, 
and that my person had attracted 
their notice; and he asked if I was 
willing to go with them. After a lit¬ 
tle discourse I consented, and was 
soon initiated into the tactics and du¬ 
ties of a soldier’s life. Without va¬ 
nity I may say that 1 possessed a to¬ 
lerably fine appearance, just in the 
prime of life, tall and well propor¬ 
tioned ; bred up in a wild and barren 
country. I was enabled to endure the 


fatigues of war. Beings efthe same 
nation as my c©m»iander, I obta ine d ' 
first his good opinion,and then* eon- s 
siderable share of his favour and 
confidence. By his interest and ex¬ 
ertions I was promoted in a short 
time from the Tanks; and in a few* 
years, after having served in many 
battles, I had the honour of being' 
entrusted with a pair of oolotira. 

Rocqnucr and I were the warmest 
friends; and the acquaintance of such 
a man, the gaiety of a military life, 
and the perpetual change of place, 
scene, and character, had almost ob¬ 
literated from my mind the thoughts 
of by-gone days: yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing this, when the boisterous mirth 
had somewhat subsided, when 1 had 
retired to rest, imagination would 
paint in forcible colours the hoary 
Gothard, our little valley, and still 
more strongly the innocent and no 
doubt disconsolate Lisette. But the 
morning came, and with its cares, 
duties, and pleasures, banished the 
musings of an unhappy man. 

The day of battle was near; the 
clouds of night were dispersing, and 
the morning was to prepare us more 
fully for the engagement. The morn¬ 
ing came, the battalions were re¬ 
viewed, the lines were formed, and 
terrible was the conflict. Rocqnuer 
did all that bravery could do: twice 
I saved him from the steel of the 
foe, but in vain; his days were num¬ 
bered, and he died gloriously. We 
were maddened at the right, charged 
furiously, and the day was ours. 

My actions had not been unob¬ 
served by the colonel; he bestowed 
great encomiums on my valour, end 
advanced me to the vacant post of 
my departed friend. My misery now 
drew on apace, for the greatest eb* 
vation of fortune can never aecurq 
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against a lererae; •Hay, tht sunshine 
of oovlifr is generally a forerunner 
of cdavuis and storm*. 

A. few months after this commenc¬ 
ed the celebrated war between France 
and Switaerknd, my native couutry. 
We marched immediately to the 
frontiers, and into the canton of 
Beraec need I say with what a heavy 
heart I obeyed the orders of my ge¬ 
neral! But a soldier must follow 
wherever he is led, the command is 
imperious. Happy are they who fight 
only against the unjust enemies, the 
oppressors of their country! But 
what were my feeling* wlieu we were 
commanded to proceed into Uri, my 
own district, the place of my birth; 
yea, even to St. Gothard, where lived 
all that I held dear in life? The 
Swiss were assembled in the valley 
of my fathers; we were at some dis¬ 
tance from them: I was put at the 
head of a detachment, with orders , 
to encamp near them for the night, 
and to reconnoitre their numbers and 
strength. This was indeed the most 
miserable night 1 ever spent: ray 
soul was rent asunder: 1 felt all the 
desolation of grief and the wildness 
of despair. 1 could not sleep: in 
vain I threw myBelf down in my tent, 
and endeavoured to get a little re¬ 
pose, And must I then, thought I, 
raise my traitorous ann against the 
land of my brave and patriotic an¬ 
cestors, against the companions of 
ray childhood, against my own blood ? 
Must I see my native village in dames, 
and myself light the torch which is 
to consume and destroy it? Unhap¬ 
py man, to what a state has thy first 
crime reduced thee l Thou art lost 
for ever! I could not compose my¬ 
self to rest, and looking out of my 
teat I beheld the antique church and 
spire of our little hamlet, and could 


r m 

distinguish by the light of tfce moon' 
my own happy and peaceful home. 
What recollections then crowded up-i 
on me, mid harrowed up my soul 
with keenest sensations! I threw a 
cloak over my shoulders, and with 
feelings which it is impossible to de¬ 
scribe, wandered over the well-known 
scenes of my boyhood. With what 
emotions I traversed the little green 
where I had spent the innocent and 
only happy days of my life, I shall 
not attempt to express. I arrived 
undiscovered at my father’s cottage: 
there he was, little altered from when 
1 1 left home, surrounded by the most 
valiant youths of die place, who, 
regardless of repose, were keeping 
their vigil*, and preparing for a vi¬ 
gorous defence. 

I was on the point of rushing ia 
and throwing myself at his feet, when 
die door opened and my bruther 
came out, apparently with die inten¬ 
tion of corr} ing some communication 
to the main body of their litde force. 
He was passing forward, thinking 1 
was one of the men, when I exclaim¬ 
ed in a tremendous voice, " Henry! 
Henry!”—“ Wliat, William!" said 
lie, starting back in astonishment, 
“ our long-lost William! Welcome to 
St. Gothard in the time of danger!” 
It cut me to the heart—I could not 
sjveuk, but threw open my cloak, 
that the sight of my uniform might 
save me the painful expression.- 
“ Ha, is it so?" said he, recoiling— 
“ William, and a Gaul!—impossible! 
—forbid it, heaven!—but it must 
liave been to escape suspicion.— 
Speak, relate wliat has befallen you 
since you retired so suddenly from 
our village, and say why this dis¬ 
guise."—“ O my brother," I answer¬ 
ed*, “ this is indeed no disguise—my 
fate is hard! But—but," said I, 
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choking with emotion, “ is hiaettc 
yet alive?”—“ No,” said he: “ but 
thy country still is free; live for Switz¬ 
erland.”!—“ Henry,” replied I, “ it 
must not be. 1 belong to France— 

I have served long—been treated 
well, and sworn allegiance!—I can¬ 
not bear my poor father’s looks; tell 
him cautiously my misfortunes and my 
grief.—Brother, farewell! farewell for 
ever!—we meet not again!”—I forc¬ 
ed myself from him, and wandered 
on to the church-yard: there I saw, 
and in the inanity of grief worship¬ 
ed at the grave of Lisettc, the poor 
fallen lily! 

As I returned, 1 could not Tcsist 
the desire to have another and a last 
glance at my aged sire. He was j 
seated as before, with my brother ] 
and the other youths around him.» 
His eyes were lit up with a sort of 
frenzied fire, while his venerable 
locks fell over his face and shoulders. 

I never saw him so animated; he was 
exhorting the young warriors to deeds 
of valour in one of the old mountain 
songs. His voice was clear and dis¬ 
tinct, and his words were expressed 
with a pathos which might have mov¬ 
ed the coldest heart. I knew them 
well, for I had sung them when a 
child; and the ideas associated with 
them were more than I could bear. I 
cast a parting look through the case¬ 
ment, and hurried away. Restlessand 
miserable, I passed the night agitat¬ 
ed and harassed by the thoughts of 
my duty, the j earnings and impulse 
of nature, and the love of my coun¬ 
try. 

The sun rose, and soon beheld the 
contending parties draw r n out against 


each other. Not knowing whet I 
did,* aareJess of! life, and abandoned 
to despair, I looked forward to death 
with pleasure. Amid the ranks of 
the patriotic Switzers, 1 beheld the 
form of my father laid on & kind of 
wicker couch, and supported by four 
of his countrymen: my conscience 
smote me almost unbearably: we were 
eommanded to charge; I moved in¬ 
stinctively, and advanced amidst the 
tliick fire of my own countrymen: 
we find, that is, the men did—I 
would rather have shot myself than 
filed upon my own fxiends—I may 
say relations. I looked upon my be¬ 
loved father—there he lay raised on 
his couch—his eye beaming unut¬ 
terable brightness, his white locks 
streaming over his unbouneted brow, 
and one hand pointed in defiance 
against the invaders of his country; 
his voice I heard, loud above the tu¬ 
multuous din of war, encouraging 
and bidding his sons on to victory. 
I saw him fix, as I thought, his un- 
earthlj, bright, and glittering e)e on 
me, but it w as for an instant only— 
he sunk back—a ball had struck his 
aged temples; befell bathed in blood. 
My hi other rushed to him—his dy¬ 
ing hands clasped him, and his d} ing 
lips blessed him: my brother looked 
witli a deep feeling upon the enemy; 
but his hour had also arrived—ano¬ 
ther ball smote him on the breast; 
he reeled back, and fell a corpse on 
the lifeless body of my lather. 

I uttered a scream of horror, and 
turning ray horse’s head, galloped 
away: the colonel Offered the men 
to fire upon me; they did fire, but 
discharged their pieces in the air. 
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Ci qimkcs p’Isaoep, the subject of this poem, instituted (he prises fbr poetical compos!- 
tibhs fftVert to the Troubadours, whence ougiuati d the Floral Gamii, annually celcbiated 
lit the month ot May at Tolouse. At these games gold -violets, eglantines, and inane olds 
wcic distributed by the thief magistrates of the city to suehoi the Troubadours as cm elted 
id the several styles of pot try appointed tor the conipt ution The statue of the touudri vs, 
whu W supposed to have lived in the 14th century, stood in the town*hail, and was crowned 
on these occasions.——'T samslaior. 


TnE fair Clementine was aTolousan maid; 

Yoang Lionel's heart she engaged: 

I le told her his love, her pledged faith had received, 
But fate unpropitious their wishes deceived; 

No compassion then sorrows assuaged. 

Her sire for another had destin’d her hand: 

In vain at his fret she implor'd; 

In vain sought his mercy, her passion confess'd ; 

But deaf to her pleading, his obdurate breast 
Was steel’d against him she ador’d. 

• 

“ My life, O my father! that life which you gave 
Is yours," the fair Clomentme cried; 

“ But compel not to perjury, grief, and despair, 

A heart which is breaking; reject not my prayer— 

I have sworn to be Lionel’s bride.” 

Alphomo unpitying her agonies view’d; 

Revenge to his soul was most dear: 

In a tower imprison’d, and loaded with chains. 

His child was condemn’d to experience pains. 

His command render’d doubly severe. 

And Lionel still was exposed to his rage: 

Despising the dangers he knew. 

The youth to the tower, in defiance of fate, 

Like a bird hov'ring over the cage of his mate, 

On the wings df affection swift flew. 

Fair Clementine’s hoart beat with stronger alarms 
When the voice of her love reach’d her ear. 

To the grate of her prison in terror she goes: 

“ Ah! quit this dread tower, nor rashly expose 
An existence to Clementine dear J 

“ My father still threat4||»s a horrid revenge; 

Thy life I entreat thee to save. 

Oh! seek not to alter the mandate of fate: 

In happier countries the moment await, 

Which consigns me to thee or a grave! 
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“ But fly to the battle, where glory invttat; 5 

Go gather the laurels of £une. * 

Let the spirit of valour with mercy combine* • 

Round victory’s standard the olive entwine* 

And thy watchword be Clementine’s name. 

** See these marigold, violet, and eglantine flowers, 
All drooping and bathed with my tears: 

To no profane gaze be this token reveal’d ; ’ 

Enshrin'd next thy heart bear it ever conceal’d. 
Expressive of love and my fears.” 

No tear down the pale cheek of Lionel fell; 

Ills eyes were still fix’d on the fair; 

No sigh spoke his anguish, too great ?or relief; 

His nerves relax not to the softness of grief; 

The statue he seem’d of despair. 

Thus long had he stood, but that Clementine’s voice 
In accentb of terror arose; 

“ Oh! fly hence, my Lionel, yield to my prayer* 

Nor continue ray father’s dire vengeance to dare ; 

In arms seek more generous foes!” 

« 

Her entreaties repeated, at length he obey'd. 

A wan 101 he now shone in arms; 

His breastplate concealing the gift of liis love. 

For his country he panted his valour to prove* 

All Languedoc rang with alarms. 

To die walls of Tolouse die fierce enemy turn’d 
Their standard, which conquest insui ed. 

To the city his footsteps young Lionel bends. 

O’er Clementine danger, destruction, impends; 

She’s in diat fated city immur’d. 

On the ramparts collected the flower of Tolouse; 

But courage, alas! here was vain. 

The English repulsed, but return’d with more force. 
Like a torrent resisdess swept all in djeir course* 
And mounted on heaps of the slrnn. 

One veteran still the fierce combat maintain’d* 

Who disdain’d like his comrades to yield; 

Alone he resisted a host of his foes— 

What can valour unaided to numbers oppose ? 
Exhausted he sank on the field. 

The unequal contest brave Lionel saw. 

Indignant he rush’d from the walls: 

The uplifted sword flash'd the death which hd braved 

The stroke is arrested, the veteran sav’d. 

But his young Champion staggers and falls, 
c ■* 
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Tlie veteran receives bin, examines die wound— 

Tis mortal! lie utters, a groan: 

Yet a faint boam of joy lightens Lionel’s eyes— 

In the warrior he Clementine’s parent descries. 

Whose life he had saved with his own* 

“ O Alphonso! the gift which had render’d life dear 
To my prayers yon harshly denied: 

My revenge is, preserving your days so rever'd, 

As die father of Clementine doubly endear’d. 

Let my dying request be your guide: 

“ Those flowers, now faded and stain'd with my blood. 
Are sacred memorials of love; 

To your hand I commit them: oh! gently prepare 
Your child for the horrible tale they declare! 

In this favour your penitence prove. 

M Oh! say that the sacred deposit of love 
Is now to my dying lips press’d: 

Near my heart, as she wish’d, it was ever conceal’d; 

To no gaze profane was it ever reveal’d— 

I obey’d in each point her behest." 

* 

The prey of remorse, now Alphonso return’d 
To his child the sad tale to relate: 

Rejecting all comfort, she cherish'd her grief, 

In the tomb’s peaceful shelter she sought for relief, 

And silently welcomed her fate. 

One Iong-favour’d project still lived in her mind, 

That tradition her name might record: 

She lived but the whole of her dower to devise. 

That the flowers she loved as an annual prize 
The most skilful bard should rewaid. 


Ever since has her country the custom observed; 

In its annals her name is enroll’d: 

The eglantine, marigold, violet still seen, 

The Troubadour’s badge of distinction has been; 

And these flowers are wrought in pure gold. 

Valeri 


13th August, 1823. 
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Aillacii na Lochlanach, pri- sending Aigeantacha in a lone bark 
mogenitor and chieftain of the clan to St. Columba, having risen “ from 
Mac Lachlan, for the purpose of the oozy beds of ocean," his behest 
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is immediately obeyed; but with great 
difficulty the Muime obtains an op¬ 
portunity to inform her dalts of their 

C itage, They escape to the main 
and join the volunteers of the 
Crusade, Campa na Aillach being 
the oldest, takes a lead in their pro¬ 
gress to the south, and near the falls 
of the river Cart in Renfrewshire, 
he observed a body of the royal sol¬ 
diery giving way before a host of in¬ 
surgents. The genius for war intui¬ 
tive to a Highland chieftain impel¬ 
led the youth, bred in a cloister, to 
rally a veteran military band. Un¬ 
sheathing die sword of his fathers, 
he exclaimed, that a son of St. Co- 
lumba was predestined to win a name 
among the warriors of Scotland. The 
soldiers returned to the charge, and 
the neophyte of battlq led them for¬ 
ward with such intrepidity and con¬ 
duct as ensured a victory. His two 
companions joined him soon after 
the onset; but the elder being regard¬ 
ed as leader in the combat, he took 
the name of Campa na Aillach, which, 
like the same style adopted at an 
earlier period by Oduine, was in the 
changes of dialect pronounced Camp¬ 
bell. 

The abbey church of Paisley was 
then almost finished, and thither the 
three striplings repaired to offer 
thanksgiving to the God of battles for 
the signal success of their arms. Tra¬ 
dition tells, that from their anthem 
first reverberated the wonderful echo 
noticed by Mr. Pennant as the great¬ 
est curiosity in Paisley. “ It is a 
qmail vaulted Gothic chapel, and the 
doqr when shut occasions a report 
equal to a loud dap of thunder. If 
you ptrike a single note of music, you 
hear the sound gradually ascending 
with a great number of repetitions, 
till it dies away at an immense dis¬ 


tance, and all the while diffusing it¬ 
self through the'circumambient «irv 
A good voice in singing) or a musical 
instrument played upon, produces an 
effect inexpressibly agreeable. The 
deepest as well as the most acute 
tones are distinctly reverberated, and 
those at regular intervals of time. 
When a musical instrument is sound¬ 
ed, it has the effect of a number of 
like size and kind playing in concert." 
The fame of the engagement beside 
the falls of the Cart drew multitudes 
to Paisley, to pour out their hearts 
in gratitude to the Almighty Con¬ 
queror, or to gain a sight of the lead¬ 
er, supposed to be inspired for the 
occasion. William, afterwards the 
Lion, King of Scotland, happened 
to enter the chapel at the same time 
with the three sons of St. Columba, 
and hearing the repeated modulations 
of their voices, be ascribed the unex¬ 
ampled echo to a miraculous testimo¬ 
nial in their favour. He took the 
strangers under his protection; but 
the envy of courtiers, and the crafty 
influence of the usurpers, deprived 
them of opportunity to seek from the 
king redress of their wrongs. The 
heir of Skipncss, now represented 
by Campbell of Islay, had acquired 
a name at the fight of the waterfall 
—Campa na Aillach, to which the 
prince added Sguincach, or rapid. 
The heir of Lamont, by warlike en¬ 
terprise and eminent services to the 
wounded soldiers of the cross, attain¬ 
ed the style of Maol Cliallum pa 
Liomhaid, a servant to St. Columha^ 
and the whetter, who set a keen edge 
of valour on the spirits of the people. 
Aillegeasach na Amus na Luip, heir 
of the Macallister chief, was so call¬ 
ed on account of the ardour of his 
passion for fame, and his distinguish¬ 
ed address iu conducting ait ambush. 
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The three disciples of St. Columba 
were honoured with knighthood, in 
recompence for great exploits, and 
returning to Scotland, found that 
their early patron had ascended the 
throne. The king was on the eve 
of matching northwards, to quell an 
insurrection of the men of Ross. The 
three knights attended their sove¬ 
reign on this expedition, and proved 
that their course and skill had not 
been overrated by the voice of fame. 
William the Lion offered them large 
possessions in the south; but (he im¬ 
petuous Attius naLuip replied for 
himself and Mends; “ The gifts of 
the king be to the wanfcrs of land¬ 
less ancestry!” and proceeded to ask 
the favours related in the ode, of 
which this short sketch is explana¬ 
tory. The king granted all their re¬ 
quests. They erected a fortress op¬ 
posite to the castle which belonged to 
the forefathers of Campa na Aillach; 
and by assuming necromantic power, 
struck the usurpers with terror. They 
ail regained their hereditary rights, 
and tradition says they resided to¬ 
gether, alternately passing the time 
in each other’s castles. To deter the 
usurpers from renewing hostilities, 
they sedulously displayed their magi¬ 
cal pretensions; and in those days 
of Ignorance, it was easy to give sci¬ 
entific attainments a mysterious and 
marvellous appearance. 

Not fifty years ago many old peo¬ 
ple spoke of the White Cross Knights 
as mortals “ gifted with powers above 
thfer lowers of man.” N ursery tales, 
or otfdrtkals in the Gaelic language, 
describe them aS shadowlcss, in con¬ 
sequence of a compact with the pow- 
cifs of darkness, all witches and War- 
locks' Or Wizards being supposed to 
give’ their shadow to Lucifer as an 
eafflest of entitle Subservience!* THe 
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translator has heard the supernatu¬ 
ral semblances rationally accoUfifed 
for by a gentleman, who took the 
trouble of satisfying young mindsi 
that the terrors excited by those won¬ 
derful stories were groundless, being 
merely the effect of ignorant misre¬ 
presentation. The ounrskah relate, 
that in a contagious sickness which 
prevailed in their country, the Knights 
of the White Cross went from hhaii 
to bhali, that is, from hamlet to ham¬ 
let, curing the diseased; and after¬ 
wards, some persons urged by ex¬ 
treme distress applied to them at 
home. All who ventured to the cas¬ 
tellated domicile of sorcery were 
courteously received, and conducted 
to a spacious subterranean chamber, 
where the three knights, clad m dart 
crimson or dame-coloured garments, 
ornamented with white crosses, gave 
audience on tripods, with sable de¬ 
mons and speaking birds chained to 
their seats of dignity. A half-open 
door revealed another apartment, 
called the vault of perpetual fire, 
whence incessant smoke was seen to 
issue from a strange aperture in the 
building, and a roar like thunder ap¬ 
palled the stoutest hearts—esjHicial* 
ly as, when the patients involuntarily 
turned an eye to the half-concealed 
recess, they beheld men and wo¬ 
men in strange dresses fixed in the 
wall. They whose courage, curio¬ 
sity, or suffering induced a return;' 
still found the figures petrified in the' 
same position; and the answers tot 
their questions, or the prescriptions 
for their ailments, came echoing from 
remote skies, or from depths of die 
earth. These horrific appearances 
dwindle to common incidents by 
tributing the fire and smoke to the 
laboratory of alchemical pursuits, so 
prevalent ih the agcS of credulous, 
G 6 ii 
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ye £ eventually beneficial experiment; 
and the thunder was only the sound 
of bellows, or some other device to 
fan the flame of the furnace. The 
demons were Moors brought from 
eastern climes; and the speaking 
birds, starlings or magpies. The 
voices from upper sky, or dark pro¬ 
founds of the earth, might be pro¬ 
duced by ventriloquism; and the fi¬ 
gures on the walls were portraits, an 
imitation of the human likeness, then 
unknown to the children of primitive 
simplicity. The shooting fires, by 
which the knights annoyed tlicir ene¬ 
mies in the first assault on the usurp¬ 
ers, were perhaps similar to the an¬ 
cient Grecian fire, or modern fire¬ 
works; and the loud summons to 
surrender, which seemed to come 
from another world, «vas probably 
conveyed by a speaking-trumpet. 

Having subdued the foe, our he¬ 
roes made a beneficent use of their i 
power. They cured all manner of 
wounds, bruises, fractures, sores, and 
distempers; and made known to old 
women the virtues of herbs for me¬ 
dicine, or for dyeing woollen yarn. 
They taught the men to form tools 
for handicraft trades, and to cultivate 
serviceable plants. Many salutary 
heribs were raised in fenced inclosures 
near their castles, and the slips or 
seeds they distributed never flou- 
>ished with the luxuriance imparted 
by the weird auspices of the knights 
—*a. disparity occasioned no doubt 
by less skilful culture, though im¬ 
puted to the potency of occult sci¬ 
ence. The arts of preparing malt, 
and brewing ale or whiskey; improve¬ 
ments in boat-building and fishing; 
in short, all the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of life were augmented to 
the men .vho acrepieJ instruction at 
the cattles of magic; and old women | 


were directed to colour yarn with 
indigenous roots, or the brown moss 
of the woods and rocks; as .also 
taught more expeditious methods'fat. 
weaving their many-tinted webs, and 
garters chiefly used as streamers for 
bagpipes. > 

In some legends there is a confus¬ 
ed account of “ grey hags" trans¬ 
formed to reptiles, ^pinning thread 
of wonderful tenacity—in all likclb 
hood silk-worms; and we arc told >«f 
“ shining metal that brought down the 
fires of the sun,” supposed to be a 
burning glass or com ex mirror. The 
well-informed reader will trace with 
facility the rationale of every marvel 
in the following panegyric: 

“ As the bird of morning soars 
high to hail in notes of music the 
awakening sun, so mounts the spirit 
of song, enkindling with deeds of re¬ 
nown. Heroes of the roaring water¬ 
fall, first to swell the echo of ten 
thousand voices! right-hands of Wil¬ 
liam the Lion of Alba, crushing with 
mighty grasp the spoilers of true¬ 
hearted men! the death of far-dis¬ 
tant foes was folded in your rattling 
mail! Hail to the eyes that held com¬ 
munion with the stars above, and 
the depths of the earth and sea! 
Hail to the ears that drank unearthly 
murmurs from the clouds aloft, and 
beneath the foundation of all the 
hills! Rulers of shooting fires, ittwas 
yours to consume the oppewers of 
your right! Lords of tine frightful 
elves of caverntd mountains, gloomy 
woods, and hoarse tumbling torrents! 
chiefs over all the fays of Tomhane* 
with their green dewy herbs, ye knew 
the leaves that close the yawning 
gashes of spear and sword; and ye 
raised from the heathy bed of buffer¬ 
ing the hero spent with toils of fa&e, 

| or the daughter of beauty worn dotal 
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river, and ocean confessed the pow- 
ee that bent the secret soul of man, 
rolling away the keenest pangs of 
fore, or the chilling mildews of aver- 
skm! Commanders of thrice three | 
mute demons! demons more black 
than fogs before a thunder-storm! 
the feeders of your never-dying fires, 
ahd serfs to your speaking birds, with 
all their changing hues of raven 
plumage! Cumpana Aillach na bgui- | 
neneb, Maol Clmtlum na Liomhaid, i 
Aillegcaskch na Amus na Luip, un- 1 
known to yourselves the blood of 
mighty forefathers beat high at jour 1 
liearts in the isle of holy vigils. As ^ 
unfledged eaglets fallen from tow er- 1 
mg chftk to a low hollow, je waved 
unaided, and rose in might of valour 
above thousands of the brave; and il 
the foes of your nursing mother, the * 
Ivoly church, grew feeble beneath! lie I 
fiery glances of your eyes.” 

The warriors of the cross return I 
bright beams of fame to their father- | 
land; but bt. Columba is no retreat I 
for heroes burning with a sense of 
wrongs unredressed. The sworn 
brothers join their king to quell the 
fierce mon of Ross, mul their unfail¬ 
ing swords flash foremost in the paths 1 
of victory. 

“ What reward shall William the 
Lion confer on the heroes of his first 
northern field ?’* said the king. “ An 
inheritance from sea to sea shall be 
divided by the Knights of the Iloly 
War.” 

“ The gifts of the king be to war- I 
rirwrs of landless ancestry!” returned 
AiUegeosach na Amus na Luip. We 
three ask but the land of a long line 
of fathers.” i 

** lie that gainsays your right I 
shall be hung up to feed the eagles," | 
said the king. ft The hosts of Scotia j 


in wrath shaB pour On them dote 
and terrible as a ridge of fire.” >' 

“ The wolf in his den and the fol * 
in the hole defy the arrow, the* pole¬ 
axe, and spear; j*efc the nrt of the 
hunter will prevail,” ‘-aid Maol Chal- 
litm na I uomhaid. *■ King of Scotia, 
we ask but the hand of the builder 
to raise a fortress, and a chosen few 
of the brav e to protect the growing 1 
.wills. This done, the servants of 
thi king retuni to the foot of his 
throne, and leave the Knights of the 
Holy War to prosper in his name 
that gave luimelf for tlio faithful.” 

The fortress crown* a rock within 
a stone’s-throw of little men that 
quaked on beholding demon forms 
stalking over the plains. The spirits 
of darkness, with aspe< t blacker titan 
ovei hanging racks of the muin. are 
looking out amidst broad-winged 
ruddy flames, while all the earth is 
wrapped in the shades of night, and 
the dreary caves of the dead send 
forth voice* of horror. From the 
battlements of the fortress wild wa¬ 
vering sti earns of light cuil over the 
foe, a* fangs of the adder stiiking 
stings of death; and aloft in air the 
howling ghosts of their fathers warn 
them of sweeping"desolation. 

| The sun struggling through a win¬ 
try skj hasten.* to rest. Heavily and 
late he looks abroad on the returning 
day. Pale tinges of blue mingle with 
grey and fleecy clouds; and youthful 
J hunters seek counsel of the agod, 
whether fresh-falling snow or soft- 
1 cuing min shall efface the tracks of 
the deer. But no hunter from the 
( castle of the foe dares tv cross the 
fern-skirted glen, nor ventures on© 

I ally to send supplies for food. Fa* 

1 mine with gaunt strides arrives to 
, fate* part with the Knights of the' 
Holy War. The right is gained. 
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Hostaof joy ful vassals gather round 
Campa na Aillach. na Sguineach. 

u Call me a priest,” spoke the he* 
to," call me a priest, to say thrice 
nine masses for the soul of Aigean- 
taeha, the Muime, who ventured m 
a lone bark with a single oar, labour¬ 
ed by the hand of age. Pile high 
the cairn, where the blast unheard 
by man sighs over her head; and 
the withered grass, glittering in an 
icy shroud, rustles before the breath 
of night; while the moon climbs high 
amid deep blue clouds, and the stars 
swim in brightness over the rest of a 
heroine. Aigeantacha is with her fa¬ 
thers, the mighty lords of a hundred 
isles, in wreaths of silvery vapour, 
and her fame shall not wax dim in 
the mist of years. Songs of bards 
shall tell to the latest time that the 
daughter of Clan Colla was the young 
love of heroes, the conquering arm 
of war, the lovely beam of feasts, 
and the awful dread of foes. Wrap¬ 
ped in the folds of disguise, while 
squalls of ocean howled over the 
lone bark, she came to awake the 
spirit of their fathers in chiefs un¬ 
conscious of their descent from the 
loins of the valiant. Holy sons of 
the church! let your masses give re¬ 
pose to the soul of Aigeantacha Clan 
Colla of Islay, the spouse of Aillach 
na Lochlauach, first of heroes. Let 
bards spread far and wide her long- 
streaming fame; and warriors raise 
this cairn, that her spirit, floating on 
the gale of the hills, may rejoice. 
That done, the arms of the sworn 
brothers and the true-hearted fol¬ 
lowers of Campa na Aillach na Sgiu- 
neach shall mix their beams of steel 
with the ringing mail,; and meteors 
of death shall quiver among the foes 
of the mighty in batik.” 

„ ? Another and another fortress is* 


lined out against the ’opposed of 
Mad Challum na Liombaiid and 
AiHegeasach na Aznus na Luip. Dfe 5 - 
mons, with yelk wildly Sad, dfetut% 
the silence of night, and coward souls 
shrink in dismay. ' They fly—but 
a burst of the squally north,-die 
knights pursue. Every gurgling rift 
is reddened with the blood of usurp¬ 
ers or their people. As the vapoury 
beam of a waning* morn, the grim 
ghosts of their fathers, with unearth¬ 
ly murmurs of grief, are, half View 1 ' 
less, hovering on their flight, beck¬ 
oning them away from the ambush 
of Aillegeasach na Amus na Luip. 
His men of might spring terrible from 
the sounding heath, and as waves 
climb against the jutting rocks and 
dash to the opposite shore, so the 
warriors of Campa na Aillach na 
Sguineach meet on all sides the tot¬ 
tering multitudes. They fall as snow¬ 
drifts before the ruffled wing of an 
eastern gale—the earth is dyed with 
their gore—the shrill spirit of the 
hills repeats their scream of deaths 
Heroes of old come from their 
caves of rest to gaze on their de¬ 
scendants restored to wide-stretch¬ 
ing lands. Their airy forms glow 
in brightness at the face of their 
sons. The foe has passed away as 
meteors setting in the desert; but 
the right-hands of William the Lion, 
King of Scotia, the soldiers, the Va- ; 
liant Knights of the Cross, shall in 
peace shed abroad their light as surii' 
shine after a storm, and their pidWer 1 
shall arise a growing d ay ! ainohg the* ' 
great in arms. Hail ttt the starrf'df 
battle! the breaker* of the^lieMsl- ? 
though the bard Stands orvthi^ir 
grave, arid with four steps mar 
pass their dwelHag that c©vereaficlihl a 
of fiune ra the tempest of 
lour! The gratis grows rttrikj (, &Atf * 
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the flower ; of thefvaleshidaes its lovely 
head Qyer the mouldering benes. of 
the / strength of nations; the leaves 
wether, md ate scatteredby the 
lonely righing,,breeze: hut the re- 
»Own of the terrible in fights of steel, 
the mouth of wisdom, the arm that 
Sheltered .crowds of the unhappy, 
and chased disease from the pale and 
feeble, shall be known for ever among 
the chiefs of all the people. They 
are mixed with the dim phantoms of 
night, but their deeds shall live in 
song.; apd warriors, bending the 
haughty head of power,' shall add 


to their mbits> saying in sadness, 
“ A heap of stoned coveted , with 
moss and waving tufts of grads, is 
all that remains of them that filled 
all the voices of fame, the compa¬ 
nions of kings m broad-skirted hosts, 
of the mighty in arms. The roar 
of battle passes over them, and they 
lift no point of steel. The fire of 
their bosom is cold in the narrow 
house; hut the light of their renown 
shall not fail. Heroes unborn shall 
turn their eyes to the blaze on the 
field of their first fight.” 

B. G. 
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Ir was not long after our adven¬ 
ture at the masquerade, that one 
night my husband having enjoyed 
himself at a coffee-house dinner, 
fob so much in humour for better 
company than lie expected to find 
with me at home, that he resolved to 
seek it elsewhere. He was coming 
down Charlotte-street, when he per¬ 
ceived through the Venetian blinds 
of one of the houses there a compa¬ 
ny engaged over some very hand¬ 
some decanters and the remains of 
a dessert, the evident /i/iafe of a din- 
ner-party. As he felt in the best 
possible humour with himself, he 
doubted not that he could much 
contribute to the harmony of this 
after-dinner party: he therefore, al¬ 
though he was totally unacquainted 
with any, of the gentlemen who form¬ 
ed it, determined to became one of 
them, lie gate an, authoritative rap 
at the door; and whether the servant 
who opened it was petrified at my 
husband's impudence, or had helped 
himself, to the bottom of the bottles, 
and imagined that he was some friend 


from p. 167.) , 

of . his master's, who, having been 
called out, haebreturned to the com¬ 
pany, he readily opened the dining¬ 
room door, and my gentleman en¬ 
tered, and seated himself at the end 
of the table, which he says was near¬ 
ly deserted; probably from the gen¬ 
tlemen having taken the places which 
the ladies had left to surround the 
“ sun of our table.” Whether it 
were that the lengthened wicks of 
I the candles drew a misty as well as 
j a prismatic ray from the brilliant cut 
I glass decanters on the table, and af- 
i fected the visionary organs of those 
) at the head of the room, or whether 
the wine had caused them to imagine 
tlie face of my husband to be some 
optical illusion, it appears that he 
might have kept his seat for some 
time unheeded, had he been content 
to remain silent. Perceiving, how¬ 
ever, the wine circulating in a round 
far beyond his reach, he begged 
leave to expostulate on the cruelty 
of detaining such beverage from ond 
who was a gentleman and a stranger. 
The astonislnnent of the master of 
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the house at this appeal could only 
equal that shewn by Macbeth on the 
entrance of the bloody Banquo; in¬ 
deed the surprise of the whole com¬ 
pany was equal, and such a momen¬ 
tary panic seized a gentleman who 
was filling to “ May the evening’s 
amusement bear the morning's reflec¬ 
tion!” that he was mechanically pass¬ 
ing the bottle to the voice at the end 
of the room, when the gentleman of 
the house, flying into a violent pas¬ 
sion, and making up in noise what he 
wanted in courage, with the most op¬ 
probrious epithets commanded Beau¬ 
mont to leave the room. Backed 
by his friends, he was actually in the 
act of collaring Beaumont when he 
knocked him down. Overcome by 
numbers, my husband was dragged 
to the watchhouse, ifc which he re¬ 
mained all night, and on the follow¬ 
ing day entered in propria persona 
to relate his adventure, the termina¬ 
tion of which was, that lie was re¬ 
gularly bailed, to appear and take 
his trial for this offence at the next 
quarter-sessions. 

But to enter into every scrape in 
which he involved himself would be 
t&esome; while his attention to me 
became as disagreeable as his neg¬ 
lect; though I confess I still loved 
him, and placed all his errors to the ac¬ 
count of that high spirit which, alas! 
was as deeply seated in Iris heart as 
his head. At one time he would 
swear I could ride, and clapping me 
on some unbroken pony, would im¬ 
pel me forward at the risk of iny life, 
or until I fell off with terror. At an¬ 
other time he kept a pleasure-boat, 
in which I and my children were 
twenty times in danger of drowning. 
But I had not long to complain of 
this. The time had now arrived 
when our bills were to be paid, and 


• we weire to suffer 'fori past jollied 
Some were put bff by the eldqiiteride 
of my husband, till at length, wrheh 
all his splendid promises were/hp 
longer believed, he had recourse to 
bullying his creditors. This availed 
but very little, when at length a sher 
riff’s officer swept off all out house¬ 
hold goods, and yve were left poor 
indeed. Notwithstanding ruin' qp j - 
peared to stare us in the face, nothing 
seemed to stop this mad career of ray 
husband, who, still relying upon the 
resources of his genius, seemed 'to 
imagine that Fortune would return at 
his beck, or at least favour him the 
first moment he endeavoured to de¬ 
tain her. He sold the annuity grant¬ 
ed by Lord L. and in a few weeks 
commenced barrister in form. He 
took handsome chambers in one of 
tlie inns of court, and a house in the 
country, which he furnished in an 
expensive manner; and a second se¬ 
ries of folly was pursued, until I found 
myself in an obscure lodging with 
two children, one of whom, from dis¬ 
ease and poverty, soon yielded up 
the ghost. We did not indeed fall 
at once into this state of misery, but 
we let ourselves down to it step by 
-step, when Beaumont had tried eve¬ 
ry scheme, until his prose and poetry 
were alike disregarded, and he sought 
to reconcile himself to this with tne 
usual consolation on these occasiopi 
—the viciousness of the public taste, 
j What was to be done? “ ThaiikTiea- 
ven, we were without a ducat!” , 
Beaumont, whose resources se&mr 
qd to arise as quickly as they w{erd 
dissipated, now turned his thoughts 
to the stage. He had a good voice, 
figure, and idea of his author j apd 
no sooner said than done—View him 
as a theatrical as^hdnt.fdlr J * 
Never shall I forget the dlffcrehce 
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of cpappiipn with-wl^h he.was^reet- 
^ r in^ f A4^cp|n^ forward among 
strangers, so different from that which 
encouraged him in our circle. He 
npd prevailed on me to repair to one 
pf .those private nurseries of the sock 
and buskin, in order that lie might 
improve himself by practice, and that 
t might witness the thunders of ap¬ 
plause with which he was to be greet¬ 
ed. /My heart beat violently when 
the curtain drew up, and I would 
gladly have participated in any plea¬ 
sure, which my husband might re¬ 
ceive. He was the first to appear; 
bu,t, alas! instead of the bold daring 
man, insensible to shame, and soar¬ 
ing in violence above those.about him, 
one whom I had often heard bawl¬ 
ing heroics almost to stunning, Beau¬ 
mont now entered before a full house, 
as I could perceive from the spangles 
onhis dress, trembling violently! He 
attempted to come forward but dared 
not. He clung to the side-wing, anti 
appeared altogether so unlike any 
tiling heroic, that had the personifi¬ 
cation boon by any one but my hus- 
band, I phould have laughed outright. 
Nevertheless, you might have heard 
a pin drop; nothing could I hear hut 
the breathless beating of my heart. 
Low as the first ejaculations of Zan- 
gatpe generally uttered, he was in¬ 
audible. The audience looked at 
each .other; some began almost to 
think it very fine, had not the sly looks 
ofthemor-e knowing soon undeceived, 
them*. Tli^people now clapped—he 
saijd nothing, tlie prompter only was 
He still-clung to the wing, 
apd hpiping his robe somewhat like a 
chambermaid fearful of draggling 
her tail. ffis tops were turned inward. 

.Pg^in .epdeavopred to speak; 
it wa? but pp eftbyt, and he left the 


stage without finishing its business. 

But again he had toerner, and my 

terror most alarmingly increased: if 

he was before inaudible, he was now 
* ; 
as loud, and I clearly perceived, that 

to elevate himself to a proper pitch; 
he had been drinking: indeed he was 
far gone in inebriety. The audi¬ 
ence, who paid nothing for admittance, 
bore tnis pretty well, until, finding 
that he not only forgot himself, hut, 
disdaining to be prompted, put in the 
most egregious nonsense instead of 
the author's words, they began in 
murmurs to abuse him. If Beau¬ 
mont played in a manner to disgust 
the house, another debutant, who 
this night came forward in tragedy, 
enacted so ludicrously as to convulse 
the audience with laughter; a laugh¬ 
ter which they equally divided,though 
from different causes, between Don 
Alonzo and Zanga. But my hus¬ 
band, little dreaming that the house 
would dare to laugh at him, actually 
joined in the laugh against ihe un¬ 
fortunate Alonzo, while his own act¬ 
ing appeared equally ludicrous. This 
seeming acknowledgment of his own 
superior merit piqued the specta¬ 
tors and disgusted the people: lest, 
therefore, he should not rightly un¬ 
derstand on what footing he now 
stood with them, they overwhelmed 
him with a tremendous storm of hiss¬ 
ing, while some cried out “ Encore!” 
and “ Well done, Zanga!” He now 
indeed put on looks becoming of 
Zanga himself, but they were direct¬ 
ed to the audience, until further pro¬ 
voked by a blow from a piece of 
orange-peel, he jumped from the 
stage in his full costume, and dared 
any one to the combat. Fortunately 
no one took up the gauntlet, aud he 
retired for the night amidst the great- 
H H 
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est con (Vis!tm, accompanied by the 
cries of" SUhnte! shame!” throughout 
the house. 

We returned home, I in a state of 
despair, scarcely knowing how I 
walked, until his assnrancfes that all 
would jet be well kept me From 
sinking. He was seemingly content, 
for he had borrowed two shillings 
from a fiiend, and at the end of two 
glasses of grog, he drew such a pic¬ 
ture of his future eminence as an ac¬ 
tor, thatjinaugre this first appearance, 
I beheld him as some future Kem¬ 
ble; and we retired to rest compa¬ 
ratively happy. This then was his 
next scheme, to borrow a small sum 
of money from a friend, and with it 
join some itinerant party of players, 
until he should be sufficiently im¬ 
proved to appear oy the London 
boards. lie rose the following morn¬ 
ing with renovated spirits, got five 
pounds from a friend, wrote the first 
act of a comedy, an ode on tragedy, 
and copied out several parts to study. 
In vain I requested that some of this 
ready money might go to satisfy the 
landlord; this he positively refused. 
He returned from a walk at three 
o’clock to dinner; hut he was laden 
with purchases: fh’bt, there was e- 
nough for an excellent dinner, to 
which he added two bottles of nine 
and a melon; and, lastly, he produc¬ 
ed a brown paper parcel, in which 
were a wig for Lingo, a crown dou¬ 
bled up for Iiichard III. and a black 
bonnet and feathers for the King of 
Scotland, all great bargains. He 
aeemed now to tread on air, answer¬ 
ed me in the speech of Hotspur to 
bis wife, and the following morning 
set out for a company performing at 
Boston in Lincolnshire, leaving me 
the sum of twelve shillings. 


Had Beaumont's persev crime?*, 
which was very great, been directed 
to important effects, he might have 
achieved wonders; but this anhappily 
was not the case, and as soon as he 
had fulfilled some ridiculous deter* 
mination, he again relapsed into ten* 
settled habits. Thus, at one tittle, 
he would resolve to live for a fort¬ 
night on potatoes or herrings; at the 
end of this time he would become an 
habitual drunkard, spending more in 
a day than lie had saved in a week. 
At another time he would only drink 
water: this plan he steadily pursued 
for a time, panegyrizing tills simple 
and healthy beverage, and haring in 
a moral poem disclaimed those who, 
unable to deny themselves luxuries, 
chose to cut short a miserable life by 
repletion. The pellucid and heaven¬ 
ly gift of water so much abused, re¬ 
ceived in this poem warm praise; but 
no bookseller being inclined to pub¬ 
lish it, lie relaxed into inebriety. At 
another time he resolved on making 
his own clothes: he himself Cut them 
out, and instructed me in making 
them up, so that the nicest eye 
could not discover the difference be¬ 
tween his coat and one made by a 
tador. Even the table we dined off 
was of his manufacture: yet after be¬ 
ing domesticated for a week or fort¬ 
night, becoming in turn bricklayer, 
painter, and upholsterer, he would 
again break out, and if credit was to 
be had, would run riot for d month. 
To say how many Sleepless nights I 
have passed weeping on my bed, 
would be to Say little. Alas! how 
many sleepless nights have I notpasff- 
ed without a bed to lie on! and hav¬ 
ing thrown myself on the ground, ![ 
have remained listening to cries caus¬ 
ed only by my fears, and hoping yet 
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<b* 3 *ling, tq .sef ^ho, might? at Looking men. My sensations were 
that motnentba expiring in wretch- at this tune so violent, that I could 
GdnfiBs* , not even ask where he was going; 

,; flow often have I had to hear the but on the following morning I re- 
yeproaches of landlords to whom my eeived a note from him, informing 
husband has abandoned me, who, me that lie was now a prisoner for 
from the irregularity of his visits, debt. 

h^vn branded me with the name of The affair of the assault in Char- 
wantqn, and him with that of swin- lotte-street turned out against him, 
dleri At t^jese times, even the prattle and a severe fine was the consequence ; 
of my child, if it slept not, conveyed he had it appears, from his little know- 
only daggers to my heart. He had j ledge of the law, contrived to pro¬ 
indead before fie left persuaded me crasliuate the day of payment: there 
. to become a candidate for Thespian was now no longer any flaw by which 
honours, and ,to please him I made he could escape; but the 501. which 
an attempt as Floranthe; but used as he had to pay might just as well have 
I was to scenes of indelicacy at least, been 5001. It was Sunday morning 
this hot-bed of vice disgusted me, when I repaired to a prison in South- 
and I declared I would never again wark to visit my husband for the first 
enter Berwick-street theatre. time in confinement. Buried alive 

But to return. Schooled as I was as I had been, without the common 
in disappointment, the importunities necessaries of life, for months in .a 
of ,my landlord caused me to look dose garret, the air and walk, in 
forward with something like hope spite of the depression of my spirits. 


for a letter from my husband, because 
I had no one to rdy on but this bro¬ 
ken reed. Alas! none arrived from 
him; yet a letter I did receive from 
Boston, informing me that Beau¬ 
mont had not as yet appeared on the 
Stage, fiut had remained idle at an 
inn in that town, not only until be 
bad spent the little money he carried 
with him, but bad run up a score, 
from which he had fled no one knew 
whither, without a penny. 

, It was not long before he made his 
appearance again in town without a 
single resource, except a famous idea 
which he informed me he had just 
picked up for a tragedy, which must 
take. Me had commenced writing it 
thefollowing morning, when his land¬ 
lord came to tell him that he was 
wanted below. My ready fears guess- 
«4 end they guessed right¬ 

ly: I saw him depart with two ill- 


much refreshed me. The bells from 
the different steeples Were calling the 
quiet, the industrious, and orderly to 
the worship of their God. livery 
shop indeed was shut, but the appa¬ 
rent gloom vanished with the number 
of cheerful faces which I encounter¬ 
ed. Hundreds of cherubs, smiling, 
neat and clean, were pouring out in 
procession from the different charity- 
schools. Sunk as I was in distress, I 
almost envied their parents, and I 
thought I could have submitted to be¬ 
hold my own Laura Adelaide among 
them. The poor child also who ac¬ 
companied me was much delighted 
with their appearance: she*asked me 
why her tippet looked not so white 
as theirs; why she was not a chari- 
ty-girl, to have such nice new shoes 
as they had; with many other ques¬ 
tions which rent, my heart. .My spi¬ 
rits fled, and I could have throws 
H h 2 
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myself on my knees at the first church 
floor I came to; but the call of my now 
unhappy husband urged me forward. 
The little Adelaide clung to me with 
fear as each surly turnkey drew back 
the rattling bolts, and I hurried to 
liis scene of confinement. 

The room I entered w as dark and 
dirty: the bars of an old grate seem¬ 
ed gaping for coals: an old thrcc- 
legged table, a chair, and abed com¬ 
posed the furnitui e. On the chair sat 
my husband, while another man was 
sitting on a tub reversed. On the 
table were the remains of a pot of 
porter, broken tobacco-pipes, and a 
liquor-measure, while these worthies 
were engaged in a game of backgam¬ 
mon. Beaumont’s companion, bear¬ 
ing in liis face the appearance of a 
hoarv sinner, was too jnuch engaged 
in his sport to heed my appearance. 
Beaumont looked squalid and dirty, 
but on a shriek from Adelaide, he 
broke oft’ the game and looked up. 
Obdurate indeed must be that heart 
which does not in confinement wel¬ 
come the face it once loved. Beau¬ 
mont struggled with some remains of 
tenderness, w hicli the presence of his 
companion eventually checked: this 
man partook not only of the room, 
but also shared his bed. I wept tears 
of joy and sadness as Beaumont 
pressed my hand, for I had not ex¬ 
perienced from him for yedrs such 
tenderness; but what a heavy debt 
of love did this kindness pay, and all 
his errors seemed forgotten! I was 
obliged to leave him at night, but not 
without some little money which I 
had borrowed; and on my return 
home, after giving all the refresh¬ 
ment I had in the house to my dear 
Adelaide, I retired comparatively 
happy to my wretched pallet, hun¬ 
gry enough, but >et light-hearted,. 


Through my exertions with Lord 
L. he consented to release my hus¬ 
band from prison, and on signs of 
1 amendment once more to notice him. 
But, alas! a disorder, which thiscon- 
| finement had augmented, soon after 
| carried him off; and the very day on 
which he w r as to be buried, Lord L. 
his patron, was carried oft’ by an apo¬ 
plectic fit; leaving me with two chil¬ 
dren, a girl and a boy, without any 
| visible way of maintaining either. 
Soon after this I received a letter 
fiora a schoolfellow, informing me, 
that bhe had married a glover in Wor¬ 
cester, and offering me work and as¬ 
sistance. I obeyed lier t-ummons- 

Here the last leaf of the manu¬ 
script was evidently torn by much 
use; and I am therefore obliged to 
render the conclusion by the follow¬ 
ing facsimile: 

* * * * after died ***** 
I myself fell ***** nervous 
fever—but the feelings of pride arc 
not easily ***** 

Here the MS. broke off. The in¬ 
ferences and conclusion are, how ever, 
not difficult to make out. That the 
boy I encountered was her son is I 
think indisputable. Of Adelaide her 
daughter I have been able to ob¬ 
tain no other information than that 
she left her mother for London. If 
she be yet ignorant of the death of 
her mother, it is probably of little 
consequence now to her, as I have 
heard that she went against her mo- 
1 ther’s wish to the capital, where she 
probably is now suffering from the 
imprudence of her father. She also 
may one day serve to point a moral 
and adorn a tale, like that of her 
mother—a tale, alas! too true! 

H. P * * * *. 
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' TUB SUFFOLK POET. 

By BERNARD BARTON. 

TuotJ shouldst not to the grave descend 
Unmourn’d, unhonour’d, or unsung; 

Could harp of mine record thy end, 

For thee that rude harp should be strung, 

Ami plaintive sounds as e\ pr rung 
Should all its simple notes employ, 

Lamenting unto old and young, 

The bard who sang “ The Farmer’s Boy.” 

Could Eastern Anglia boast a lyre 

Like that which gave thee modest fame, 

How justly might its every wire 

Thy minstrel honours loud proclaim ; 

And many a stream of humble name, 

And village-green, and common wild. 

Should witness tears that knew not sltamci 
By Nature won for Nature’s child. 

The merry “ Horkcy’s” passing cup 

.Should pause—when that sad note was heard; 
The “ Widow” turn “ her Hour-Glass” up 
With tendercst feelings newly ’•tirr’d; 

And many a pity-waken’d word, 

And sighs that speak when language fails, 
Should prove thy simple strains preferr’d 
To prouder poet’s lofty tales. 

Circling the ** Old Oak Table” rotrnd, 

"Whose moral worth thy measure owns. 

Heroes and heroines yet are found 
Like “ Abner and the Widow’ Jones:’* 

There “ Gilbert Meldrum’s” sterner tones 
In virtue’s cause are bold and free; 

And e’en the patient sufFrer’s moans 
In pain and sorrow plead for thee. 

Nor thus beneath the straw-roof'd cot 
Alone—should thoughts of thee pervade 
Hearts which confess thee unforgot, 

On heathy hill, in grassy glade; 

In many a spot by thee array’d 
With hues of thought, with fancy’s gleam. 
Thy memory lives !—in “ Euston's” shade. 

By “ Barnham Water’s” shadeless stream! 
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And long may guileless hearts preserve 
Thy memory and its tablets be: 

While Nature’s healthful feelings nerve 
The arm of labour toiling free; 

While childhood's innocence and glee 
With green old age enjoyment share, 

** Richards” and “ Kates” shall tell of thee, 

** Walters” and “ Janes” thy nam« declare. 

On themes like these, if yet there breath'd 
A Doric lay so sweet as thine. 

Might artless flowers of verse be wreath’d. 
Around thy modest name to twine; 

And though nor lute nor lyre be mine 
To bid thy minstrel honours live. 

The praise my numbers can assign. 

It still is soothing thus to give. 

There needs, in truth, no lofty lyre 
To yield thy Muse her homage due; 

The praise her loveliest charms inspire 
Should be as artless, simple too: 

Her eulogist should keep m view 
Thy meek and unassuming woith. 

And inspiration should renew 

At springs which gave thine own its birth. 

Those springs may boast no classic name 
To wui the smile of letter’d pride. 

Yetis tlieir noblest charm the same 
As that by Castaly supplied. 

From Aganippe’s chrystal tide 

No brighter, fairer waves can start, 

Than Nature’^ quiet teachings guide 
From Feeling’s fountain o’er the heart. 

\Tis to the heart song’s noblest power. 

Taste’s purest preceptB must refer; 

And Nature’s tact, not Art's proud dower. 
Remains its best inteipreter; » 

He who shall trust, without demur. 

What his own better feelings teach. 
Although unlearn’d, shall seldom err. 

But to the hearts of others reach. 

It is not quaint and local terms 
Besprinkled o’er thy rustic lay. 

Though well sqch cjialect confirms 
Its power unlettar’d minds to array; 
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For ’tis not these that most display - 

Thy sweetest charms, thy gentlest thrall—> 

Words, phrases, fashions pass away. 

But truth and nature live through alt. 

These, these have given thy rustic lyre 
Its truestand its tenderest spell; 

These amid Britain’s tuneful choir 

Shall give thy honour’d name to dwell; 

And when death’s shadowy curtain fell 
Upon thy toilsome earthly lot. 

With grateful joy thy heart might swell 
To feel that these reproach’d thee not: 

4 

To feel that thou hadst not incurr’d 
The deep compunction, hitter shame. 

Of prostituting gifts conferr'd 

To strengthen Virtue’s hallow’d claim. 

How much more glorious is the name, 

The humble name which thou hast won, 

Than—“ damn’d with everlasting fame,” 

To be for fame itself undone! % 

Better and nobler was thy choice 
To be the bard of simple swains; 

In all their pleasures to rejoice, 

And sooth with sympathy their pains; 

To paint with feeling in thy strains 

The themes their thoughts and tongues discuss. 
And be, though free from classic chains. 

Our own more chaste Theocritus. 

For this should Suffolk proudly own 
Her grateful and her lasting debt; 

How much more proudly—had she known 
That pining care and keen regret. 

Thoughts which the fever’d spirits fret. 

And slow disease, ’twas thine to bear; 

And, ere thy sun of life was set, 

Had won her poet’s grateful prayer! 

Tis now too late! the scene is clos’d. 

Thy conflicts borne, thy trials o’er, 

And in the peaceful grave repos’d 

That frame which pain shall rack no more. 

Peace to the bard whose aitless store 
Was spread for Nature's humblest child; 

Whose song, well meet for peasant lore. 

Was lowly, simple, untfefH’dT - 

» 
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Yet long may guileless hearts preserve 
The memory of thy verse and thee, 

While Nature’s healthful feelings nerve 
The arm of labour toiling free; 

While Suffolk peasantry may be 

Such as thy sweetest tales make known, 

By cottage-hearth, by greenwood tree, 

Be Bloomfield call’d with pride —their own! 


SKETCHES OF TYROL AND THE TYROLESE 
Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman resident m Swiizmi \nd. 


Evj' ry Briton, unless his mind has . 
been fatally warped by prejudice, 
or perverted by some selfish aim, 
must wish all his fellow-beings to 
participate in the blessings of liberty; 
so far, that the meanest peasant shall 
be secured in his person and pro¬ 
perty equally with the patrician or¬ 
ders ; and that full tojeration on all 
religious opinions shall allow to all 
unmolested freedom of conscience. 
With these views I am grieved to 
find that the Portuguese have de¬ 
serted their own most valuable in¬ 
terests, and that the Spaniards are 
not so unanimous as their great cause 
deserves and requires. Would to 
God that the Iberian leaders could 
have heard and felt with me Lst 
June when I made a rambling excur¬ 
sion to the Tyrol! No pilgrim to 
the Caaba of Mecca has travelled 
with more enthusiastic fervour than 
I cherished in my heart, while, as u 
native of the sanctuary of freedom, 
I explored the scenes where the 
brave Tyrolese defended their rights 
against the armies of France; and 
by a fortunate coincidence I met with 
a gentleman of Tyrol, and an officer, 
who had served under the Duke of 
Dantzic against those intrepid and 
persevering mountaineers. 

■You may suppose I should not be 
in the region of Stein castle without 


surveying a relic of feudal oppres¬ 
sion, so celebrated in horrific tradi¬ 
tion. My travelling companion and 
I were led through vaults and passa¬ 
ges where it is said the ferocious free¬ 
booter, Heinz de Stein, immured the 
victims of his brutal passion for beau¬ 
ty, and where he successively de¬ 
stroyed the unhappy females whom 
his power devoted to become part¬ 
ners in voluptuous crime, and to 
death when they could no longer 
gratify his fickle inclinations. It is 
said he also compelled the wretched 
mothers to suffocate the offspring of 
their dishonour whenever it was ush¬ 
ered to visible existence; but that 
one young woman found means to 
escape before her delivery, and bore 
a son on the skirts of a Bavarian 
forest. She laid him at the door of 
a fanner’s house, and concealed her¬ 
self till she ascertained that her in* 
fant was in safe hands. She theii 
passed secretly to Swabia, and re¬ 
turned at the end of a year without 
being suspected as the mother of 
that foundling adopted by the farmer 
and his wife, who had no children 
of their own. She had taken the 
small-pox in Swabia, and was so 
changed, that even Heinz de Stein 
could not have recognised her. She 
lured herself as a servant to the for¬ 
mer, and had the .happiness to see 
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her boy grow up distinguished for -I ed into the august assembly with 
noble anil amiable dispositions', and ! dishevelled locks, avowed ber con¬ 
fer the most heroic valour and per- f sanguinity' to the young hero, and 
sojial strength. lie entered the ser- implored that the life of his father 
viee of the Duke of Bavaria, and un- might be spared. His crimes were 
conscious that Heinz de Stein was too manifold and enormous to allow 
bis father, often declared, that bis any claim for mercy. He suffered 
soul was on fire to raze to the foun- . the penalty of the law; but the castle 


dation the castle of Stein, which con¬ 
stituted a, stronghold for the most 
execrable monster of atrocity. Un¬ 
derneath this fabric Heinz had or¬ 
dered two subterranean passages to 
he excavated, extending to Trosburg 
bn one side, and on the other to 
Denglein, with an outlet to a forest, 
where his horde of accomplices had 
their retreats in caverns or -impene¬ 
trable recesses of the wood, and 
whence they issued in numerous 
hands to commit the most cruel de¬ 
vastations. The workmen who erect¬ 
ed the castle and formed the exca¬ 
vations were suddenly crushed, to 


and his vast domains were bestowed 
on his son. . , 

My friend and I were returning 
from the subterranean vaults of Stein 
castle, when we perceived in the 
sombre distance two objects follow-; 
ing the quivering torches of native 
guides. We met and entered into, 
conversation, and being mutually 
pleased*retraced with them the wind¬ 
ing passages. The Tyrolese gen¬ 
tleman told us that tradition reports 
those excavations to have been ori¬ 
ginally so lofty, that Heinz de Stein 
and Ins banditti could gallop through 
them on their war-steeds; and this is 


death with engines invented by their by no means incredible. Our in- 
demoniacal employer. This detesta- formant gave us a hospitable invita- 
ble villany he believed would secure tion to his house, where we spent se- 
him from having his hidden vaults veral days in a very agreeable inter- 
made known; but the righteous judg- course, straying through more than 
ment of God he could not elude, classic scenes—the hallowed eminent 
His son was a conspicuous warrior ces and valleys, where the most ex¬ 
in the Bavarian army. Preferment alted spirit of freedom animated a 
rewarded his achievements, and he whole people to deeds of . heroism 
was betrothed to a beautiful young never surpassed in the annals of man-! 
lady, the daughter of a nobleman, kind. The conversation of our ne* 
The fame of her charms had inflam- acquaintance furnished many instant 
ed the lawless passions of the old ces of this spirit. . : 

knight of • Stein castle. His son be- Where cliffs, almost perpendicu- 
mg informed that Heinz had laid a lar, separate the Tyrol from Sabs-, 
plat to seize his bride, collected some burg, the sides and base of the moun- 
friends and soldiers, and awaited to tains are clothed with luxuriant woods, 
give him a warm reception. He,was and branches of a . lake penetrate 
made primmer, and delivered to the their verdant recesses. Eich fields 
Princes of Salzburg and Bavaria, and smiling orchards surround the 
He was doomed to death, and it was white cottages that enliven the laar- 
tbenbbat the moth ear of his son rush- gin of this still expanse, whose wa- 

i . 1 -ii’ : l i ' ' jivfi ■ if-*'!- ■>'} it a* 
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ters are sheltered by towering larches 
and a barrier of rocks. 

" On this spot," said the French 
officer, ** I first saw the Tyrolese pa¬ 
triots, like their mountain-streams, 
rolling On with increasing force to 
the plains. Their motley appearance 
was not calculated to strike the ima¬ 
gination of regular troops; but we 
soon felt that the dress or even the 
accoutrements of a soldier are not 
the most formidable materiel of war¬ 
fare.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Tyrolese gen¬ 
tleman, “ we had neither military 
Equipment, military tactics, nor ex¬ 
perience. The young and the old, 
the wealthy and the poor, were em¬ 
bodied, as if to exhibit the levelling 
principle to the late partisans of de¬ 
mocracy. Clad in the picturesque 
garb of mountaineers, the peasants 
had no other feature of uniformity, 
except in presenting to view a rifle 
or fowling-piece. Many of our aged 
volunteers had the halberts used in 
times when warrioi s were cased in 
armour, and with which the Swiss 
had resisted the chivalry of Charles 
the Bold, and the same wliich three 
centuries since were furiously wielded 
in the wars between the Swiss and 
Tyrolese. We were at matin pray¬ 
ers when the most advanced of our 
men perceived the sun glittering up¬ 
on a long line of hostile bayonets; 
and columns of infantry and cavalry 
were soon descried beginning to as¬ 
cend the way where their scouts di¬ 
rected them to us. A dead silence 
prevailed among our little bands, 
and we could distinctly hear the mea¬ 
sured tread of our enemies, which, 
more than the long extent of their 
files, warned us of the unequal com¬ 
bat we must sustain. The Tyrolese 
bad the most express orders to con¬ 


ceal themselves; the ttratilewr* «f 
the French army ooukl ace only a 
dark impervious forest covering both 
sides of the road. They had cer¬ 
tain information of our vicinity; but 
where we lay, or the exact amount 
of our numbers, they had not learned. 
They, however, fearlessly toiled up 
a steep acclivity beneath the scorch¬ 
ing rays of the horizontal sun, dust¬ 
ing his fires with unclouded fervour. 
The Tyrolese, accustomed from in¬ 
fancy to lie in ambush for game, and 
to direct their shot with unerring 
precision, sprung up with wild in¬ 
stantaneous shouts upon the foe*." 

Here the Tyrolese speaker paused, 
and my friend, addressing himself to 
the French officer, inquired if the 
loss of the French battalions on that 
day had not been exaggerated by 
fame. The officer assured him that 
in a short time eighteen thousand 
men were killed or wounded; and 
though with their accustomed ardour 
they renewed the fight, the Tyrolese 
marksmen, from their inaccessible 
heights, poured on them a fire ho 
terrible, that they were compelled to 
draw off their squadrons. 

“ Our unucquaintance with the art 
of war,” said the Tyrolese, “ frus¬ 
trated our victory. We attended to 
hear mass, leaving some Austrians to 
guard the defile: these were negli¬ 
gent, and the French, with soldier¬ 
like vigilance, observed the opportu¬ 
nity; they established themselves «i 
the heights, and the whole valley of 
the Inn was occupied by our adver¬ 
saries. The Austrians abandoned 
us to our own resources, and in that 
dreadful emergency nothing bun non¬ 
rage renamed to us. Speckhacber 
and Hofer, our Awe leaders, retired 
to their respective valleys, to rekindle 
the -entbufeium of peasantry. 
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Siptrekbaoher undertook tire perilous 
duty of. conveying intelligence. Si¬ 
mon Iicckncr avid George Zoppel 
joined him in the attempt to pene¬ 
trate that part of the valley which 
-eeetned least anxiously guarded by 
the French. But in the middle of 
the night, while they were cautiously 
treading through rocks and under¬ 
wood, they name upon a wakeful de¬ 
tachment of Bavarians, consisting of 
two troops of dragoons. Our ad¬ 
venturers had, however, gone too 
far to recede. The Bavarians leaned 
on their arms beside a blazing fire, 
and their horses, ready for action, 
stood without the circle. Speek- 
bacher, Zoppel, and Leckner levelled 
their pieces, and reloaded during the 
confusion of this unexpected attack; 
quickly mounting the crags, they fired 
again, and concealed themselves be¬ 
fore the smallness of their number 
could be known. The Bavarians 
fled in all directions, supposing them¬ 
selves beset by large bodies of the 
peasantry; and before dawn our three 
enterprising leaders joined the out¬ 
posts of their countrymen on the 
other side of the Inn.” 

The Tyrolese, with the character¬ 
istic delicacy of a brave mind and 
hospitable entertainer, rather de¬ 
clined expatiating upon the defeats 
his countrymen had given their ene¬ 
mies; but the Frenchman would not 
he outdone in this generous forbear¬ 
ance. He several times supplied 
particulars the former narrator would 
have suppressed;and I was therefore 
ttt liberty to say, that so far as I re¬ 
collected the history of events, the 
conflict of the 29th May,1809, was the 
moat desperate of any in which the 
Tyrolese and French were engaged. 

** It was indeed 1" responded the 
French officer, * mi I should be 3 


tun *ir#e*«iw. 

1 glad fo hear our.host on the sub¬ 
ject." 

“ I shall tell you so for as I re¬ 
member,” answered the Tyrolese; 
“ and I must beg you will correct 
my version of the details, should you 
find it necessary.” 

“ Never fear that I shall pass one 
error," said the officer of France; 
“ but hitherto I have only had to help 
you in doing justice to your own 
countrymen. Pray go on, and do 
not forget that I listen to you divest* 
ed of national prejudices." 

The Tyrolese thus proceeded: 
“ The ravines of mount Lsel were cho¬ 
sen by our leaders, and among those 
wooded ascents of perfect beauty 
Hofer collected his forces. The whole 
male population of the southern and 
eastern valleys was attended not on¬ 
ly by young boys, but by women, 
who boldly took a part in the battle 
which ensued. The French prison¬ 
ers supposed that it was in derision 
they were guarded by women; but 
the true reason was, that the men 
were engrossed in meeting the front 
of the combat. On this memorable 
day, sons mounted the breaches made 
by the French in their field-works of 
felled trees; they mounted to defy 
death in the breaches their dying 
fathers could no longer defend; and 
! while cut to the heart by the loss of 
those most dear to them, they man¬ 
fully renewed the engagement. Im¬ 
mediately in the rear were stationed 
the wives, daughters, and sisters of 
the combatants, prepared to carry 
off and relieve the wounded, to ho¬ 
nour with pious tears the dead, and 
to animate the survivors. These he¬ 
roines performed sepulchral rites for 
the slain; and they still strew flowers 
90 the graves of those who died for 
their country. The wfcqjp if«llfy.#f 
I l 2 
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the Inn, and as far as the fortress of 
Ruffetein, was regained by the Ty¬ 
rolese ; and they were on the point 
of bringing their desperate struggle 
to a favourable issue, when the battle 
of Wagram, and the armistice be¬ 
tween France and Austria, brought 
on them an overpowering assault from 
the Duke of Dantzic. The patriots 
took refuge in the fastnesses adjacent 
to mount Brenner. Hofer retired 
some time to religious solitude, where 
his spirit, imbued with the enthusi¬ 
asm of a saint and a hero, was sub¬ 
limated for the deeds of valour which 
terminated his career within the walls 
of Mantua. When Hofer and the 
other leaders of our enterprize emerg¬ 
ed from their retreat, they found the 
first ascents from Inspruck had been 
occupied by the French, and the out¬ 
posts of the contending parties were 
on opposite sides of the torrent of 
Rstiac. Steep rocks, fringed by 
brushwood, rose on the other side, 
which the Tyrolese determined to 
maintain. From the rocks they kept 
up an irregular fire on the French in¬ 
fantry, which endeavoured to make 
their way through the defile.” 

“ Allow me to add,” said the 
French officer, “ that so great was 
the slaughter caused by the irregular 
fire of the Tyrolese, that the path 
was actually blocked up by heaps of 
the slain. At this terrible crisis, an 
officer of the Bavarian cavalry vo¬ 
lunteered to gallop over the bridge 
with his squadron. The Tyrolese 
set fire to the bridge, and in a few 
minutes the flames caught the beams 
of fir by which it was supported. 
The undaunted horseman pressed 
forward with astonishing effort. Hav¬ 
ing spurred his charger over piles of 
dead bodies, he darted into the midst 
©fu+fee blaring columns of fire rising 


from the bridge: the eyes of both ar¬ 
mies were riveted to his progress; 
the hoofs of the horse bad just touch¬ 
ed the opposite roeks, wlion the burn¬ 
ing rafters gave way* .and’ the noble 
animal, with his intrepid, rider,: was 
precipitated from an immense height 
into the flood. The firing had beea 
suspended as by mutual consent, un* 
til a heavy splash announced the la¬ 
mented fate of the interesting horse¬ 
man, and a shout of joy from the 
Tyrolese army proclaimed that the 
French were effectually stopped fro in 
advancing.” 

“ Your advance was retarded but 
for fifty hours," said the Tyrolese. 
“ You turned our position wi|h the 
invincible perseverance and skill of 
veterans in danger or difficulty.. We 
retired to the higher ascents of ifoounl 
Brenner; but the delay of two day* 
gave time for the peasantry from dis¬ 
tant parts to join us. Hofer and 
Speckbaclier, convinced that the fate 
of their country hung upon the event 
of an approaching fight, in brief, but 
eloquent and appropriate harangues, 
endeavoured to transfuse their own 
fervid zeal into the souls of their 
companions in arms. They had the 
exalted satisfaction of finding every 
individual resolute to encounter all 
hardships, peril, or extremity, and to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
Before these brave men took their 
allotted stations, they hade each other 
farewell, as though their last hour 
impended; and, like the Spartans at 
Thermopylae, thought only of meet¬ 
ing in a better world: but the near 
prospect of death only served to sti¬ 
mulate their courage. At daybreak, 
the French pushed forward a lar>ge 
j column of their soldiers supported 
| by artillery. The Tyrolese received 
them with a aching ffre,:and thaydott 
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atgreatunumber of men in advancing heights, and the broad banner df 
upon the old tower chose© by the Austria waving on the snowy peaks 
patriots as the centre of their posi- that inclose the valley on its western 
tion. Each column mowed down was side.” 

replaced by the French, and they Here the Tyrolese paused, and the 
gradually gained ground; while the French officer took up the recital, 
Tyrolese, sensible that this position saying, “ Since you leave me to eon-*- 
was of the last importance, vigorous- fess our defeat, I shall plainly own* 
^resisted and withstood the attack. that we were compelled to retire; 
Ho stubborn was their defence, that and at the earnest entreaty of ins staff 
the French were obliged literally to ! and of all our officers, the Duke of 
cut them down in the posts they main- ; J> u ntzic marched on foot in the garb 
tained. Even in the last.agunies, this of a private soldier, asthe only chance 
stern and indomitable valour was not i of escape from the unerring aim of 
abated. Disabled from using their S the Tyrolese marksmen. We were 
weapons, uud weltering in their gore, (again attacked by the fearless pea- 
they clung, even with their teeth, to [ santryon the 12th August, and after 
the wheels of the cannons as they an obstinate and sanguinary contest, 
lay prostrate never to rise, and they victory again declared for the Tyro- 
Eclinquisbed not the desperate hold lese.” 

until death relaxed their sinews. Pe- “ Our victqyy was dearly purchas- 
ter Landsher, the parish priest of ed and transient,” resumed the Ty*- 
Weissenthol, commanded at this im- rolese. “ The wives, daughters, ami 
portant point. He knew that Hofer sisters of the peasants fought and fell 
had placed a column of peasantry in j with unconquerable valour. ■ But 
tile rear of the t rench army, and I when the cold season forced us -to 
this reserve had instructions to de- | descend from the mountains, tfce 
acend at twelve o’clock on the rear of j overwhelming superiority of numbers 
the enemy. It was now past eleven, ! and artillerypossessed by the French 
and no symptoms of these troops ap- || left us no resource. Our habitations 
pearedon the ridge of the mountains; j and our fields had been desolated, 
while the French, notwithstanding J our population reduced; yet while a 
the unyielding opposition of the pa-; shadow of hope remained, fresh le- 
triots, had penetrated to the very foot! vies of eager volunteers replaced their 
of the tower which our heroic priest i countrymen, who were swept away by 
defended-. The first discharge of ar- j the triumphant bayonets of Frances.” 


tiifary laid the tottering walls in ruins; You will admire the candour with 
the Bavarians were exerting all their which these gentlemen discussed 
power to rush in, when reanimating events profoundly interesting to both, 
shouts announced to us the columns For my part, on reading over the 
destined to fall upon the rear of the facts I have committed to paper, I 
enemy. - The firing ceased on botli wish they could be transmitted to the 
aides for a moment, each party being hands and engraven on the hearts of 
impatient to discover the cause of all who are fighting, or are profes- 


thoae tumultuous sounds, and as the ( sionally destined to fight, the battles 
famoke cleared away, the Tyrolese | of their ccaintry. 

. beheld.ti^eir countrymen great I , Puq Patkia. 


force occupying the t.i&t upper 
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ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 


MELANCHOLY MISTAKES. 

A ft w years ago, afire took place 
in Whitechapel, in some houses prin¬ 
cipally occupied by lodgers. So ra¬ 
pid ■were the flames, that it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the wretch¬ 
ed inhabitants could be rescued. A 
poor woman, with a large family, who 
had just escaped, was kneeling, with 
her children around her, to return 
God thanks for tlieir preservation, 
when she found that her youngest 
child, an infant, was still missing. 
With a couragcnnd desperatiomvhich 
maternal affection, heightened by de- 
rpair, alone could luno prompted, 
she flew, half naked as she was, 
up the blazing staircase, into the 
Toom, snatched the babe from the 
cradle, and bore it in triumph to her 
family group; a triumph, alas! short¬ 
lived, for the infant was not her’s. 
Misled by the smoke which filled the j 
building, she had entered a w rong | 
apartment, and rescued the child of j 
one of her neighbours instead of | 
her own. She hastened back, but 
by this time the whole building had 
fallen in, when she sunk senseless on 
the ground, and died in a few hours. 

A somewhat similar, though not 
so distressing, event, occurred dur¬ 
ing the rejoicings at Paris on the 
marriage festivities of the Dauphin, 
afterwards the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. In the Place Louis XV. there 
were very brilliant fireworks pre¬ 
pared; but by some accident the scaf¬ 
folding prepared for them took fire: 
the rush of the crowd and the crash 
of coaches was such, that several 
persona were trampled to death un¬ 
der the horses’ feet, and others were 


killed by the pressure. One matt, 
of the name of Pierre Dubois, Wlft 
went to see the promised amusements', 
took with him a young woman, t)6 
whom he was next day to have bfctfH 
married. When the disaster of the 
scaffolds caused every person to seek 
his safety in immediate escape, Pierft 
and his mistress hastened from the 
fatal scene, and being strong and 
athletic, he was enabled for some 
time to protect her from the imme¬ 
diate pressure of the crowd; but the 
danger and the terror increased, and 
she exclaimed, " Oh! I am falling, I 
can go no farther!”—“ Courage!" 
cried the lover, “ I can still save thee, 
if thou w lit get upon my shoulders." 
lie soon found that his shoulders 
had roceiv ed their burthen, and ani¬ 
mated by new (ourage, lie forced his 
way through the ciowd, and reach¬ 
ing a place of safety, set down his 
precious burthen, expecting, in the 
‘.mile that would greet him, un ample 
recompence for all his toil. Half 
intoxicated with joy at having res¬ 
cued his beloved, he turned round 
to receive her embrace, when, alas! 
he found that it was a different per¬ 
son, who had taken advantage of his 
recommendation, and that his own 
Henrietta had been left to perish in 
the crowd! 


THL DUCHESS DC BERRY AND lift H 
CHILDREN. 

Very early in the pregnancy of 
the duchess, she declared herself 
certain of having a boy. St. Louis 
she said had appeared to he#, liold- 
ing in his arms an infant crowned, 
whom he presented to W avb& soft. 
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Her father-in-law, Monsieur, seeing 
that this idea took complete hold of 
her imagination, and fearing that a 
disappointment might produce fatal 
effects, strove to persuade her that 
was a dream, and that of course 
no reliance ought to be placed upon 
& His arguments had no effect upon 
her mind; and one day when she 
thought, that he had urged them too 
she said to him with great ear- ! 
neatness, “ Father, I was no more 
dreaming than I am now: I saw St. 
Louis as plain as I now see aud hear 
you; and I hope you will allow that j 
he knows better than you do what j 
is to happen.” Monsieur laughed ! 
with his usual good-nature at this 
sally, which the ducliess did not fail 
to remind him of when the event had 
justified her belief in the saint's pre¬ 
diction. Tlie little prince, so much 
an object of interest to the royalist 
part of the nation, is a fine .stout 
healthy boy, extremely fair, with 
clear blue eyes and a lively intelli¬ 
gent look; he appears much delight¬ 
ed with the notice which people take 
of him in his airings, and returns it 
by bowing and kissing his hand. He 
is very fond of the national guard, 
and appears already to enjoy the idea j 
of being a soldier. Happening to 1 
fall and hurt himself a few days ago, j 
he began to cry bitterly, and could 
not be pacified by his attendants. 
** What!" said his mother to him, 
“ you cry for such a trifle, and you 
expect to be a soldier? Fie! you will 
never be fit to fight." The little fel¬ 
low, who was in the xnidst of a roar, 
stopped in an instant. In speaking 
o*»e day to a lady be used the word 
mehpd. “ Do you know,” said she 
|o him, “ who the wicked are?”.— 
M Oh! yes," replied he; “ the wicked i 
ere these ^hwt make God angry, that 


good God,* and he pointed to the 
sky, “ who lives up -there, where my 
father is.” 

The little princess. Mademoiselle, 
had been reading the fable of the 
fox, who cajoled a crow out ©f a 
piece of cheese by his compliments. 
She chanced soon after to be with 
her mother when one of the cour¬ 
tiers came to pay the duchess a vi¬ 
sit, and began to compliment her in 
a very extravagant style. The little 
girl listened for some time very at¬ 
tentively; at last drawing near her 
mother, she said in an under voice, 
“ Mamma, does he want the cheese?” 

BUONAPARTE. 

He had ordered fortifications to be 
erected in a town at some distance 
from the capital; while they were go¬ 
ing on, he chanced to be within three 
or four leagues of that town, and 
rode over incog, to inspect them. 
When he reached the gate, the sen¬ 
tinel refused to suffer him to pass. 
“ What," said Buonaparte, “ don’t 
you know me?”—“ No.”—“ Well, 
here’s a Napoleon: you need not be 
afraid to let me in.” The sentinel 
refused the gold indignantly, and or¬ 
dered him to go. Buonaparte then 
desired him to call his officer, and 
finding that he was also a stranger to 
his person, he told him who he was, 
but under the seal of secrecy, and 
went with him to see the works. He 
inspected every part of them with the 
most minute attention, inquired- un¬ 
der wliose direction they were con¬ 
structing, and being informed by his 
guide that it was under his own, 
questioned him very particularly re¬ 
specting what remained to be done. 
Qn going away, he gave his purse to 
the officer for the sentinel who had 
Refused to admit him, and Just as he 
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• mas mounting hi* horse, he said, 
1* Major, you, 1911 breakfast with me 
to-morrow.” Major, said the ttjjH 
tarn to himself; and looking 
major, why Id he awe he miist hare 
spoken to the, (for there’s no one else 
here. But what the devil does he 
meant Is he ignorant of my rank, or 
is he joking? for from the cold un¬ 
moved Countenance of Napoleon,who 
had never expressed a syllable either 
of praise or blame, he could not be¬ 
hove that he meant to promote him. 
However, he took care to be punc¬ 
tual the following morning, when he 
was again received by Napoleon w ith 
the title of major, and what was per¬ 
haps almost a* grateful to his feelings, 
Buonaparte praised very lughJy the 
talent he had displayed in the Erec¬ 
tion of the works. Like most others 
who sprang from nothing, Buona¬ 
parte always neglected the friends of 
his early youth; but no one knew 
better than he did, how to reward 
those whom he could make useful to 
him. 


LOUIS XV. 

This prince, though he was him- 
adlf pne of the most profligate nu n 
in his kingdom, ne\ ertheless uniform¬ 
ly shewed great respect for religion. 
In travelling, whenever he met with 
my religious procession, he never fail¬ 
ed to get out of his carriage, knelt 
before the sacred host, which in Ca¬ 
tholic countries & always carried ex¬ 
posed, and generally returned with 
the clergyman to the church to re¬ 
ceive bis benediction. One day as 
, f*e waa {jfchtg to Versailles, he met 
of hit. PhiUppe du Boole 
frm administer^ the sa- 


is it, M. le Cta&i tljat you do not get 
your churchnejmired? Itisin such a 
Bate that I do oof think k thfo for 
the congregation.”—‘‘ Itis true, sire,” 
replied ; “ but our parish fe 

too poor tlf build n church, and this 
in in too bad a condition to be repaii*- 
cd; so we must take aur chance, and 
trust to Providence.”—** Well,” re¬ 
plied the king, “ if Such be the case, 
I must come to your assistance. Get 
4 plan drawn for a new church, let 
it be, ifufficiently large to hold all 
your parishioners with ease, and a 
few stragglers also, such as myself; 
take an estimate of the expense, and 
bring the plan and architect with you 
to Versailles on such a day.” We 
may be sure the cure did not fail. 
The king received him and the ar¬ 
chitect very affably, looked at the 
plan, said it was a very good one, 
but that the windows were too high, 
and would not admit sufficient light 
for the congregation to read their 
prayers. He then altered the plan 
with his own hand, and told the cut/ 
to have the building commenced im¬ 
mediately, giving him at the same 
tiipe an order on the royal treasury for 
the expense of it. It is for this rea¬ 
son that the church of St, Philippe 
duRoule is still called Eglihelluytile. 

When Loins XV. built bis palace 
at Choisy le Roi, wljk-h was after¬ 
wards destroyed at the time of the 
Revolution, the village wa s very small, 
and had no church, that of the pa¬ 
riah being at Thiais, another village, 
about half a mile fromChoisy. Louis 
wished, to build a church, but it was 
necessary to get lease from t^h*- 
ahop, who readily granted it The 
I king titan sent to signify hi* intention 
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tain in being depriMe# >of part of bis 
parishioners. The cttrS refused his 
consent, and determined to go to law 
with the king. When Louis was 
told this, he sent for the cure, and said 
to him, “ You will lose your cause, 
M. le Cure, not from any person¬ 
al interference of mine, for I give you 
my word I shall do notliing in it; but 
you know that I am at the head of 
the temporal power, and I have the 
consent of the bishop: thus you have 


the spiritual and temporal interest 
against you; what chance, therefore, 
caoyou have? Be wise then, my good 
friend, and take what I .offer.”— 
“ Sire,” replied the cure boldly, f< I 
might sell my revenue, but I will ne¬ 
ver sell my flock.” The king turned 
his back upon him without reply, and 
the cure, as we may easily suppose, 
lost his lawsuit; but Louis had not 
the magnanimity to make up the loss 
of his income. 


FASHIONS. 


LONDON 

MORNING DIIESS. 

High dress of mezereon green gros 
de Naples; made plain, and fastened 
behind; ornamented on each side of 
the bust with a corded satin trim¬ 
ming of double points, through the 
centre of which a plaited stein is in¬ 
terwoven: it nearly meets at the 
waist, but extends as it advances to 
the shoulders. Long sleeve, nearly 
tight, edged with satin, and orna¬ 
mented at the wrist with a triplet of 
satin triangles crossed by folded cir¬ 
clets in the centre: full epaulette, 
separated into bouffants by satin or¬ 
naments: broad band, edged with 
satin, round the waist; and a rosette 
of corded leaves behind. Satin rou¬ 
leau at the bottom of the skirt, and 
two rows of twisted satin cord above 
at equal distances: richly worked 
Vandyke muslin ruff, and narrow 
worked ruffles. 

Cap of white tulle or Paris net, 
bound with pink satin, having four 
borders of double crlpe lisse, either 
twined one within the other, or else 
laid on in waves of alternate pink I 
Vol. IT. No. X. 
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and white; straight in front, and full 
at the sides: the crown has a white 
satin corded # ornament divided into 
five points; between the upper part 
of each is a puffing of net, and a 
white satin star, *hose radii are com¬ 
posed of small folds, spreads over 
the top: clusters of roses and major 
convolvuluses are placed in the front 
and side. Jonquil-colour kid shoes. 


BALL DRESS. 

Dress of pink lama gauze: the 
corsage plain, bound with pink sa¬ 
tin, and ornamented at equal dis¬ 
tances with large pearls and a fes¬ 
toon of silver lace, supported in front 
with a diamond brooch. Bouquets 
of Sicilian flowers are tastefully dis¬ 
posed on the bust and sleeves, which 
are short and very full, festooned 
with silver lace, and set in a satin 
band round the arm: sash of the 
same material as the dress. The 
petticoat has a very deep border of 
plaited tulle, confined at the top and 
bottom with a double rouleau of pink 
satin, divided in die centre by a nar- 
K K 
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rower; a branch of satin crosses, 
forming half-diamonds: at the points 
are satin bows, and sometimes flow¬ 
ers are added. 

Head-dress, a pearl band and ti¬ 
ara, fastened by bows of pearl on 
the left side: very little hair on the 
forehead; and the hind hair is drawn 
high, and confined in a bunch by a 
cord of twisted pearl. Ear-rings, 
necklace, and bracelets of pearl, with 
pink topaz snaps. White kid gloves 
and white satin shoes. 

The above is from Miss Pierpoint. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION 
AND DRESS. 

Promenade dress experiences as 
yet very little approach to the cos¬ 
tume of autumn. Silk pelisses, which 
have been worn all the summer, are 
indeed more generSl than they were 
last month; but white gowns worn 
with silk spencer# are still more fa¬ 
shionable. Cambric muslin morning 
dresses of the pelisse kind are also 
yet in favour; but they are now worn 
with cachemirc or bourre de sole 
shawls. We have seen nothing new 
in promenade bonnets since last 
month. 

Among the novelties in carnage 
dress are mantles of Pomona green 
gros dr, Naples, lined w ith rose co¬ 
lour : they have a high collar, rather 
pointed in the centre of the back 
and at each corner, and a single deep 
round cape of the pelerine form: 
the trimming consists of three nar¬ 
row welts of satin disposed in a wave 
all round. These cloaks are a very 
elegant wrap, but there is not much 
novelty in their appearance. 

The pelisse which we are about 
to describe is certainly more novel, 
and is besides very tasteful. It is 
composed of very dark grey velours 


simuU, and lined with scarlet: the 
back has a little fulness at the bot¬ 
tom, and the waist is rather shorter 
than they have been worn. The 
collar stands out a good deal from 
the neck, and is cut very high. The 
sleeve tight, simply finished at the 
bottom with narrow folds of satin. 
The trimming is an intermixture of 
satin, a shade lighter than tlte pe¬ 
lisse, and velours simule: it is ar¬ 
ranged in the form of palm-leaves; 
they are large, and have a very strik¬ 
ing effect. Full epaulette, ornament¬ 
ed with leaves of the same form as 
the trimming; they meet at the bot¬ 
tom of the epaulette, and go up in 
a sloping direction to each point of 
the shoulder. 

Leghorn bonnets, adorned with 
full bunches of corn-flowers, are a 
good deal worn in morning carriage 
dress: they are small, and rather of 
the cottage shape. Toque hats, to 
correspond in colour with the mantle 
or pelisse, are also very general, and 
we think of a very becoming shape 1 : 
the cap attached to them is a dcini- 
corvette, with a foil but rather nar¬ 
row border of blond. These hats 
are composed of a new fancy silk, 
the,ground of which resembles gros 
de Naples, with small satin lozenges 
thrown up: the crown is low; the 
brim of a round shape, but a little 
bent in front. A very full plume of 
marabouts is placed on one side^ 
they are white, but tipped with the 
colour of the hat. 

One of the prettiest morning dress¬ 
es that we have seen is composed of 
jaconot muslin; the bottom-trimmed 
with an intermixture of eutre-deux 
of work and tucks: the latter, Which 
are veiy small,'ate put m rows of 
six together; the entre-deux are about 
an inch and h half broad. The tor- 
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sage is made high; but without a 
collar: the bust is ornamented with 
rows of work, placed across in the 
lozenge style. The body fastens be¬ 
hind, and is'finished round the throat 
with a. full Tuff of rich work: the 
sleeve, which is easy, but not wide, 
is terminated by a triple ruffle; and 
the epaulette consists of puffs in the 
form «f lozenges. 

Muslin is also in favour in dinner 
dress, but silks are becoming more 
general. We have noticed a pretty 
style of trimming in gauze: it is dis¬ 
posed en bouillonne, and the bouil~ 
lonne interspersed with embroidery 
in iioss silk, resembling short plumes 


of down feathers: a gauze ructie fi¬ 
nishes this trimmipg at the bottom, 
and it is headed by a wreath of satin 
shells. 

Demi'CorneUes, Composed of an 
intermixture of blond and satin, are 
very fashionable in half-dress: the 
cauls are something lower than they 
have been lately worn; the border, 
consisting of a double fall of blond 
lace, has very little fulness: a bouquet 
of flowers is placed far back on the 
forehead, or else a very small bou¬ 
quet on each temple. 

Fashionable colours are, Pomona 
green, lavender, rose colour, dark 
grey, straw colour, and blue. 


FIIENCII FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Paris, Sept. 18. 

My dear Sophia, 

Aktf,u a great deal of cold 
and rain we have now very hot wea¬ 
ther; and promenade dress is conse¬ 
quently as light as it w as at midsum¬ 
mer. We see nothing in the public 
walks but white robes with light scarfs 
or' silk spencers, over which a lace 
scarf or shawl is usually thrown. 

Promenade bonnets are generally 
of fight but not transparent materi¬ 
als; rice-straw, spar ter ie, and differ¬ 
ent kinds of silk are all in favour. 
Bonnets continue small, with the ex¬ 
ception of die gleaners’ hats, which 
I described to you some time ago, 
and which are now still more general. 
Short white veils, of English lace, 
arc very much worn. 

Nankeen is very much in favour 
for promenade shoes, as is also leather 
of 1 the same colour: we seldom see 
imflequiMS ; but when they are worn, 
they are either of nankeen or stout 
silk, parasols are larger than they 
were in the beginning of the summer; 


they are always lined with white silk, 
and finished with a rich embroidery 
or a deep silk fringe round the edge: 
in some instances “'both are adopted. 

A material has recently been in- > 
troduced for morning dress, which I 
remember to have seen in England 
under the name of muslinet: this 
dress is made in the redingole form, 
wraps rather to the right side, and 
is buttoned up the front. The cor~ 
sage is in the demi-blousc form. The 
trimming consists of four or six very 
narrow welts, which go all round. 

The blouse and demi-blouseaxe also 
in favour in dinner dress, particular¬ 
ly for the country. There is also 
another style of robe de campagne, 
which has been recently introduced, 
which I think very pretty and appro¬ 
priate : it is composed of unbleached 
cambric; the trimming consists of 
flounces of the same material, eaph 
finished at the bottom by an embroi¬ 
dery in green silk, in a running pat¬ 
tern : the flounces are from three to 
six in number, and of different 
K k it 
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breadths, according to the fancy of 
the wearer. The front of the cor¬ 
sage is ornamented by a stomacher, 
formed by four narrow tucks on each 
side of the breast; a narrow green 
cord is laid on each tuck. The back 
is full, and ornamented on each side 
with a cluster of tucks in a simi¬ 
lar manner. I should observe to 
you that the corsage is made d la 
merge, and finished round the top 
with an embroidery, similar to that 
which edges the tucks: tight long 
sleeve, slightly embroidered at the 
hand; and a full epaulette, with the 
fulness confined by embroidered 
bands, forming lozenges. 

Caps are very much in favour in 
half-dress: the bonnet a Fenfant, which 
is quartered in the form of a child's 
cap, and made very generally in Eng- 
glisli net, richly embroidered and 
trimmed with English lace, is much 
in favour for the country, or for coun¬ 
try parties; but for dinners in town 
blond caps are more general. The 
low cauls which have been so long |j 
in favour are on the decline. The 
caul is not indeed much raised, but 
there is usually some ornament on 
the top, which gives a height to the 
cap. Ribbons and flowers, or a mix¬ 
ture of both, are the ornaments of 
these caps, most of which are in the 
demi-eornette style. 


White lace dresses, of the Eng¬ 
lish manufacture, are coming rapid¬ 
ly into favour in full dress: they are 
richly embroidered round the bot¬ 
tom; and the corsage is also em¬ 
broidered : the sleeve consists of either 
two or three falls of lace, or a fulness 
of plain net interspersed with satin:' 
the bust is generally ornamented with 
satin tucks or shells. These dress¬ 
es are always worn over satin slips 
white seems most in favour, but co¬ 
loured ones are considered very ele¬ 
gant. 

Toques and turbans are much 
worn even by the young in full 
dress; but flowers are equally fa¬ 
shionable. The most novel and ele¬ 
gant style of head-dress consists of 
a garland of short white marabouts 
with a poppy between each, or else 
an ornament in jewellery. This gar¬ 
land, which goes entirely round the 
head, is placed very far back, and 
has the appearance of supporting the 
hind hair. I must not forget to ob¬ 
serve, that the fashion of dressing 
the hair light in front is becoming 
every day more general. 

The colours now most in favour 
are, sen-green, famine de poncke, ci¬ 
tron, ponceau , rose, and mahogany 
colour. 

Adieu! Believe me always your 

Eudocia. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


A life of Rossini, followed by an ana¬ 
lysis pf his best works, will shortly make 
its appearance in Paris, by the author of 
the Lives of Haydn, Mozart, and Metas- 
tasio. An English translation will be 
published about the same time. 

, Mr. Bramsen, author of Travels in 
Egypt, &c. has in the press, Remaiks on 
Spain, descriptive of the manners and 


customs of its inliabitants, constitutional 
troops, party feelings, present state of 
trade, and late events. 

Mr. Biagioli, author of several esteeiBH 
ed elementary works on the Italian lan¬ 
guage, is preparing a new edition of‘the 
Decameron of Boccacio, in five vols. 8vo, 
and 4to. in Italian, reprinted from the 
original text, from the MS. of Mannelli, 
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with the most remarkable variants of se¬ 
veral other editions, and illustrated with 
an historical and literary commentary. 

In the press, the Academicians of1828, 
or the Greeks of the Palais Royal and 
the ClubB of St. James’s. 

A Translation of all the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French Sentences, Phrases, 
&c. which occur in Blackstone’s Com¬ 
mentaries; and also the Notes of Chris¬ 
tian, Archbold, and Williams, will be 
published in the course of this month. 

Mr. Williams is preparing for publica¬ 
tion by subscription, Designs from the Se¬ 
ries of Friezes commonly known bj r the 
name of the Phigalian Marbles, compre¬ 
hending the contest between the Lapithae 
and CentaurB, and the Greeks and Ama¬ 
zons, which formerly ornamented the 
cclla of the temple of Apollo Epicurius, 
at Phigalia, in Arcadia; taken from those 
Marbles, consisting of twenty-three tab¬ 
lets, now deposited in the British Mu¬ 
seum. The designs are made by various 
young artists of rising eminence, .and will 
be engraved in exact imitation of the ori¬ 
ginal drawings in the lithographic man¬ 
ner, by Mr. F. O. Finch. 

Mr. Wild has just completed an Illus¬ 
tration of the Architecture and Sculpture 
of the Cathedral Church of Worcester, in 
twelve plates, each 10 by 12 inches, care¬ 
fully engraved in the line manner from 
Iris drawings, and accompanied by an 
historical and descriptive account of the 
fabrie. 

Several roots of the arracacha, a 
plant winch has lately excited great inter¬ 
est in this country, have been received at 
the Royal Botanic Garden of Glasgow, 
from Baron de Sack of Trinidad, toge¬ 
ther with a large collection of other rare 
and valuable American plants. Roots of 
the same kind sent on two former occa¬ 
sions, by the same liberal contributor, 
had suffered so much during the voyage 
as never to have vegetated; while die 
present individuals have every prospect 
of succeeding. The valuable properties 
of this interesting vegetable were un¬ 


known to the inhabitants of the old world 
till Mr. Vargas, a native of Santa Fe de 
Bogota, where it is indigenous, brought 
to Europe the information which was pub¬ 
lished in die first volume of theAnnals of 
Botany. According to his statement, 
the arracacha is one of the most useful of 
all the vegetables of that part of America. 
It belongs to the order of umbelliferae, 
and in its habit resembles anapium: thus 
bearing some analogy to the celery and 
! parsley of Europe, and k is.in some parts 
of the country called apin. Its stalk ge¬ 
nerally divides from die upper part of the 
root into several stems, thickly beset with 
large orbicular leaves, gashed into several 
sinuses, and supported by large tubular 
leaf-stalks, exceeding a goose-quill in 
thickness. The roots immediately divide 
into four or five branches; and each of 
these, if the soil be light and the weather 
favourable, wilfrgrow to the size and near¬ 
ly the shape of a large cow’s horn. This 
root yields a food, which is prepared in 
the kitchen in the same manner as pota¬ 
toes. It is extremely grateful to the pa¬ 
late ; more close than mealy; so tender 
that it requires little cooking, and so ea¬ 
sy of digestion, that it is the common 
practice in the country to give it to con¬ 
valescents and persons with weak sto¬ 
machs, being thought of a much less fla¬ 
tulent nature than potatoes. Starch and 
various kinds of pastry-work are made of 
its fecnla. Reduced to a pulp, this root 
enters into the composition of certain fer¬ 
mented liquors, which are considered as 
very proper to restore the lost tone of the 
stomach. In the city of Santa Fe, and in¬ 
deed in all the places of that kingdom 
where the arracacha can be obtained, they 
are in full as universal use as potatoes in 
England. The cultivation of the arraca¬ 
cha requires a deep black mould, that will 
easily yield to the descent of its large ver¬ 
tical root. The mode of propagation is 
to cut the root into pieces, each having an 
eye*or shoot, and to plant these in sepa¬ 
rate holes. In three or four months the 
roots are of sufficient size and quantity 
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to he u*ed for eulinaaf purposes; but if 
spfierad to jftum iq tbft ground for six 
months, . friey wdl often, acquire an im¬ 
mense si^fl^KmitoWidetranent to their 
taste. The o^oiar csl the root is either 
whit^ jwUo^ pr puqpj^' but all are of 
the sun£ quality.' hike the poiatoe, the 
afTacachtulqe# not tfimo in the hotter re¬ 
gions of the kingdom 5 for there the toots 
will not acquire any size, but throw up a 
greater number of stems; or at best they 
will be small and of indifferent flavour. 
In the eouiraies which are there called 
temperite, being fete hot titan those at 
the ftsM of the Cordilleras, this vegetable 
is sometimes fodpd to thrive, but never so 
well as m the elevated regions of those 
mountains where the medium heat is be¬ 
tween 58 and 60 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
Here it is that these roots grow the most 
luxuriantly and acquire the most deli¬ 
cious taste. By care and attention in 
gradually inuring individuals of the arra- 
eacha or their seeds to a cooler tempera- , 
ture, there is every reaagn to hope tlwft 


this valuable root may, like the potatoe, 
which was introduced to us from an 
equally warm country, be naturalized to 
our soil, and add one more to our list of 
important economical vegetables. 

Mr. Cook of Birmingham has disco¬ 
vered that all sorts of cottons, linens, 
muslins, &c. as well as timber itself, may 
be rendered incombustible by immersion 
in a solution of pure alkali. 'lids soltf*- 
tion is perfectly clear and vjdthout ygaglt; 
and window-curtains and bed-hangings 
ore thus rendered perfectly secure frqm 
accidents by fire. 

It is well known that linen suffers 
much injury from being bleached with 
lime. Tq detect linen which has been mo 
bleached, cut off a scrap when new, put 
it into a glass, and pour upon it several 
spoonfuls of good vinegoi. If the linen 
contains lime, the acid will fexeite con¬ 
siderable effervescence, accompanied with 
a slight noise; if otherwise, no effect ia 
produced. 


poetry. 


BALL YD. 

Ah 1* t us weep tor our lord’s decay, 

And uiore lor our lady's woe; 

But hide the tears, for she Was not born 
To be pitied of men so low. 

I or she was nursed on a silken lap. 

And fed trow silver and gold. 

That now is misclad in a peasant's cloak, 
To shelter her babe from cold. 

The courtly madams look down with scorn 
To see her unwoithy fall; 

But I trow if lot e could be oom'd to gold, 
Our lady should buy them all. 


She sits and unices our humble hearth. 
Where I st rve her on bended kuee , 

Her looks are wages enough for one 

1 hat retn^nibers her high degree. *' 

, « ““ 

But, oh 1 ’tie sad to behAld her babe 4 
How she sprinkles his face with tears, 

Aud dries them again with her long black batr. 
For my lady is young in yeacs. 

But 1 honour be# grief as tho' *tw«re erown’d 
With the reverend silver hair j ( 

For sorrow and age are like to be one 
On a face that was once so fair. 

T. 


Printed by L. Hamsun, .J7J, Suaitd. 
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With Platts, 410 Second Ed it ton, much 
iinptowd, nrt(»‘ ll sa 

THE PHACTICEOF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING LANDSCAPE 11(111 NATURE, 

111 W»tCT Colonist 

ExEMrurn i>iii aSerns of Insli uiturns, calcu¬ 
lated to facilitate the Pi opt ess of tb" Learner; in 
Clndtop the Elements Perspective, tbcii Apphra- 
tiou in Drawing from Nut me, hihI the explanation of 
various pipmMh of colouring, toe puniuring tiom 
the sketch a finis tied pirtnie; with Observations 
on the, Stmlyr^f Natuie, and vuiions otlitr matteis 
relative to the Ails. 

Bp FRANCIS NICHOLSON. 

Published lip JOHN MU Hi) AY, AVUeamile-strcet. 


LIST OF \\ ORK> just puhlislii d by K ACKER- 
MANN, Ioi,Siiam 1 . 

A PICTURESQUE T.fUR THROUGH THE 
OBERLAND, m the Canton of Berne m Switzci- 
laod, illuitiufed with 17 mlntiml EitgiHving* and 
n Map of the principal Mountains anti Glueing, 
impel ml Hv«. it, ns. half bound. 

A M (mutate Edition of the TOURS OF DR 
ST NT A X, in 'I vols price Bis. or separately at 7s. 
pei vol.; in a lurh are com pi wed, on at educed scale, 
all the Plates a inch imbellivli the 8vo. edition of 
that work. , 

JAPAN, brist the Ninth Division of THE 
WORLD LN MIMAIURR, in 1 vol. ju tolauml 
Pi tics, price Bs. 

The Divisions alieady published aie as follow: 

ILLYRIA AND DALMATIA, a vol. 32 co- 
touted Plates 1VS 

M ESrEIlN AFRICA, 4 voK. 47 eol pl.ites, ais. 

TURKEY, GvoIb 73 colonie>l Plates, 44s. 

HINDOOS TAN, (3 vois lui<ol. Plutes, 48 «. 

PERM A, 3 vol*. 30 colourt d Pistes, tbs fid. 

RUSSIA, 4 vols 78 coloured Platts, 39s 

AUS 1 KIA, 2 vols sortdouied Plates, 12s. 

CHINA, a vois. 30 coloured Plates, 12*. 

REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL IBM 

(See Ait tele HALL’S PATENT STARCH.) 

“ Tht object of this linpoitant intention is lo 
extract ail Colouring Mat ter ft om the Wheat 111 the 
mnnufurtuie of Simch, which has Inthuto given a 
yellow dye to L<uen, the An efiectuul remedy for 
this evil was never befoie discovered,and na the ad¬ 
dition of Blue bos become n general expedient to 
rotiresl, rot her than to remove it, a peifert white 
has neither been obtained unr expected by oidioary 
means. The white or French StairU (that ta, sim 
ply Starch without Blue,) is got into disuse, being 
of a duty yellow colour: obriess the Patent Start h 
Is of ao almost ds/zhug whiteness, nud being pu¬ 
rified from all grosser substaure, is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceedingly dear and beauti¬ 
ful, and of superior strength. The Patentee was 
led to this disroveiy in icference to Uiling end Co'» 
Lace Concern (in which he is n Hurt net); and they 
have found it of incalculable use in preserving the 
colour, and giving a tinosparent quality to their 
Lace, ns it does to Muslin, Linen, (tr.”—To be ob¬ 
tained of evt-iy resper table Dealer iu Town mid 
Cooalry, or, in convenient Parkngia, at G. F 
URLING and Co’tonlg Lace Warehouse in London, 
leg) Strnod, am' burntrset-Mouse. 


MISS LEFANU’S new work. 

This day is published, to 3 vols. It mo. price ids. 6d, 
DUN JUAN DE LAS SIERRAS} or, El Empe- 
ruiado: A Romaoce. 

By Miss LEFANU, Author of *• Stmt Italian,** 
" Helen Mouteagle," “ Leoliu Abbey,” ** Talcs 
of u Tourist,” Ac. 

Printed foi A. K. NEWMAN nod Co London. 

Wbui emny be hail, printed Ibis Summer: 
l-igau, by the Author of “ Seventy-six,” 4 vols. 

tl 4 h 

Wilderness; or, The Youthful Days of Wash¬ 
ington, 3 vols |8s. 

Skdeh of her own Clide, hy Miss Russell, 4 vols. 
II 4 s 

Legends of Sent land (Second Seiies), lonlaiiting 
Daft Maiget, 3 vols. |(>* (id. 

Hemts eetsui Heads; 01, Diamond cut Diamond, 

by I line* Houle, Esq 3 nils 16s fail. 

Minstrel Love, fi0111 the German, by G. Soane, 
8 vols tea. 


BOARD AND LODGING 

For Gentlemeu, 01 a Gentleman and his Wife, in 
a genteel Private Faintly in the vicinity of Csveu- 
dish-sqnare. The accnmnimUtious ai e libei 4 1 , and 
terms not expeniivi. Apply at Mrs Piskkrion's 
Snuff-Shop, the cornet of Moitimei-slieet, Gieat 
Poitlnnd.stieet, Cavendish square 


•ADElSSc PASStNGbits IO INDIA, &r. Ac. 

A 111 res|i«rtfuUy infuimed, they may be supplied 
at 8 Unwin's Genetal Equipment IVaiehniise, S7, 
lannhaid-stieet, with every Requisite fm the Voy¬ 
age sad then Use 111 the Couuliy : Calico Shuts, 
Linen ditto, Ciavats. Dievutig-Gowus, Jenu Jark- 
ets and Tiowseis, Towels, Table Limn, Shwll, 
HuMeiy,’ Dressing Cases, Swnids, .Sashes, Eptfn- 
lettes, L’liish Cases, \\ 1 nine-Desks, Sen-Bedding, 
Bulloik Tilinks, &c—Mis. Unwin, hat mg tlie so- 
ptiintendencc of tin Ladies' Depaitmrot, solicits 
those who aie pi-painig then Equipments, In visit 
her Miow'-llouiui, and unpei t hei extensive Mock 
of Di< ssi s, ready made Linen, A.C on the lowest 
wholesale terms N 0 connexion with any olhei house. 

FOR BE IU I'lFYING HUMAN HAIR, 

Also hn cleansing and preserving n, 

EXTRACT Oh ROSJvS, 

By Ricge A Brooxbakk (late Davui Rlgge and 
Sou), Cullivalora of Flowers, and Distillers to 
His Majesty. 

Tni* elegant Extract Is prepared prtaripally 
with Roses, from which it deures mild astringent 
properties, gives strength and lieanty t» the Hair, 
and impuits to it the delicate fragiame of (hose 
fioweis Han washed with the F.xtrait smin be¬ 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, aiwl luxuriant in ita 
growth; and Hair that has In'en made limsh, and 
is turning grey by the using of ardent spirits, or 
other impiopvi preparations to clssn it, will soon 
be irstored to it* natural colour, brilliancy, and 
Ik nitty, by a few application* of the F.xtiact of 
Rosfes, whn b is only to he puichased iu London 0 1 
David Rigge and Biockbank, No dA, New Bond- 
street. —Pun Tv. is nud 10 *. 


AOVI'UTISKMfeKTS FOR OCTOBER 18215 . 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON’S 
STANDARD. 

Published, Angnst 1883, 

The exact Representation of the splendid and 
unique Standard that N A Pol bon presented to bis 
tihiardsat Elba, atid under which be invaded France 
in j 8 IS ; and again presented by him at the Champ 
de Mai, a few days before lie marched for Waterloo 
Drawn from the Original now in the possession of 
tbe publisher. Sice of plate 17§ inciiea by isf. Co¬ 
loured, 19s. ; plain, 7 s. 6d. 

Published by H. Cureton, Dealer in every De¬ 
scription of Ancient and Modern Coins and Medals, 
81, Aldersgate-street, London, and to be had at 
moat respectable Printsellcrs. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

Mb- w. beacall, surgeon-dentist, 

73, Newman-street, Oxford street, having with un¬ 
remitting diligence long made the science of Arti¬ 
ficial Teeth, where mechanical contrivance is requi¬ 
site, his peculiar study, continues to supply the 
loss of Teeth with Natural or Artificial in a supe¬ 
rior maimer, without the least pain, from a single 
Tooth to a complete Set, AT LITTLE MORE 
THAN ONE HALF THE REGULAR PRICES 

Tepth cleaned if ever so discoloured, and rendered 
white and beautiful, without pain or injury to the 
enamel. Decayed Teeth or Stumps extracted with 
the utmost rare and safety, or stopped to prevent 
irritation on the nerve. Every operation on the 
Teeth auil Gums. Attends at hd,ne from ten till 
four. 

.N.B-,A VACANCY for a Young Gentleman as 
an APPRENTICE. 


GIFFORD’S FRUIT LOZENGES, 

■Fotfe Coughs, Hoarseness, and Sore-Throats, are 
allowed to be the pleasantest and most effectual re¬ 
medy in use; and the recommendation of the most 
eminent of the faculty is the most convincing proof 
ofThe superior efficacy of this preparation, which 
poetesses, in a pure and highly concentrated state, 
alt the medical virtues of the recent fruit. In fe¬ 
vers they are cooling, and in sore-throats and 
coughs, they arc particularly beneficial, as they al¬ 
lay inflammation, promote expectoration, and may 
be taken with advantage by the most dejirate con- 
atilntion. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail (only), by 
GlWFOAQ,Chemist, too. Strand, in boxes at la. i jd 
and os. each; and retail by must venders in the 
kingdom. 

A« above, also, may be had, Gifford’s In deli- 
RLE or Permanent Ink, for marking Linen, &c. 
with a pen t allowed to be a very snperior prepa¬ 
ration, warranted not to wnsh oot or injure the 
cloth, in eases at 9s. «*d. eaeb. Also Gifford’s 
CawboNatedPowder for making Soda Wa- 
TRR i bis Genuine Aperient Set ivlitz Powders 
and Amurno Powders for making Lemonade 
and Ginger Beer. Gifford’s Cachou dis 
R o»* thfl ACiddlaTed Rose Lozenges; and 
afto bis Oriental Vegetable Axti-Scorbl 
ne TDoTH-FoWDER, &c. Ac 
•n: B. To obtain either of the above genuine, he 
catVfollj) ask forGlFFORD’s Prcpagplipn, ami oh. 
strife ft fs Rhine ami address on the w rapper or label 
tfWfchox or efoe. 

GwAjoejOijfd of Roses, io elegant bottles,from 


Ladies■ Riding-Habits, Travelling-Coats,- and 
Young Gentlemen's Fancy Dresses, plain 
and ornamental. 

E. CLAYTON, No. 3, Ratbbouc-plnre, Oxford- 
street, returns bis sincere thanks to those Lailicy 
who have hoooured him with their commands; and 
adopts this met Inn] of informing those Ladies who 
have not yet honoured him with their cpiumands, 
that bis new method of cutting Habits aiid Pelisses 
far excels the usual mode of culling them,.as it 
tends greatly to improve tiie shape, and has bpcu 
universally admired by all those Ladies who have 
honoured E. C. with their commands. K„ C- fur¬ 
ther adds, that no l.ady is requested, to keep any, 
article that does not give the greatest satisfaction.-—. 
Ladies waited on for two or more Habits or Pelisses 
any distance within twenty miles from London. 

Young Geutlt-meii’s Plain and Fancy Dresses 
made at a short notice. 


Established upwards of Twenty Years, 

For the’ Sale of IRISH LINEN by the Piece, nt 
the Factor’s price, No. 4 , on tin-SOUTH SIDE 
of ULOOMSRURY-SQUA R E, four doors from 
the top of Southampton-street, Ho I born. 

The IRISH I.INF.N COMPANY beg leave to 
attnounee to tire Public, that the above House is 
tlreir only Establishment in this country; where 
they cooUonr- to supply the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Public, with WARRANTED grass.bleached 
Linen, lor Shirts and Slicet,, of the best fabric and 
colour, ut a price considerably lower than they can, 
be prociiied through any other medium. They 
also engage to return the purchase money should 
any fault appear Good Irish Dills and Dank of 
Ireland Notes taken ns usual. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

agents. 

J. Donovan, 4, ltluomshury-squaie, London. 
John Doyle;, 3i, St. Maiy’s Abbey, Dublin. 


DR. SOLANDER’S ENGLISH TEA, 

So many years recommended and approved by 
the late Sir Rielnird Jebb (Physician to the King), 
and other emincut Physicians, in preference to 
Foreign Tea (moie paitieularly during ihe Spring 
and Summer months) as the most pleasant ana 
powerful restorative liithertu discovered lit all nci^ ! 
vous, bilions, and consumptive disorders, aud ia ! ’ 
every other debility of the nervous system. Tlifl' 1 
Tea, so pleasant to the taste and smell, is an ett'ers > 
trial purifier of the blond, ami by promoting ; 

perspiration, powerfully assuages those cxcrucfgh- - 
ing pains derived from- (he gout or rheumatism; 
and is of sovereign efficacy in removing cam plain W 
of the bead, invigorating the mind from tbose stlfeb 
created alarms which too frcqueutlyTendcr Ihe'esT 1 
istenre of nervous people intolerable, Dsatfk'Wttrhi s 
at night it promotes refreshing rest, afrid’is a resto¬ 
rative cordial lo the constitution (if Such as ketfi . 
late bouts, or live loo freely. 

Sold by Sanger, isoi Oxford-Btieel; Hawkins* 
Ruud.street; Harris, Lmlgute-sf reel; Tait, Corn- 
hill; Nix and Strut] ling, Royal Exchange,; Mock-, 
rill, Whitechapel; and throughout the Kingdoui, 
in Packets, as. yd. mid Cuuisieu, IQs, (jd, flirty 
iiielodrii. , , 
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IMPERIAL TWINE CLOTH FOR 
SHIRTING. &c. 

Bv His Majesty's Litters Patent- 
Kerontenent pus tie lin tnais en possedent Its ngremens. 

MERCHANTS and Families from India, Ac. nrc 
most respectfully informed, the above desirable 
Cloth for Wear In both the Indies, being a fine sub¬ 
stitute for flannel, as well ns on the Continent and 
indhecolri climates, is sold exclusively at the Pa¬ 
tentees’, MILLAUD and SONS’ FOREIGN and 
BRITISH WAREHOUSE, No. lC, Clieapside, 
stamped with the Name, Number of the House, &c 
by the Piece of 26 to 52 yards each, at isd., ?*., 
2 a. fid. &c- per yard; and in wide widths for Sheet- 
inf, 'and in entire rases of 3ii and 60 pieces each, 
for exportation ; and Genuine un where else what¬ 
ever. Families from India, &c. will find it the most 
useful to adopt pn change of climate, ns well as for 
its economy, it possessing the beauty and utility of 
linen, with the advantages of the India and Madias 
cloth, at nearly half the price.- Orders from the 
country, &c.for the above, together with every bind 
of Foreign and British Linens, aud India and Bri¬ 
tish Piece Goods, executed with fidelity and dis¬ 
patch. 

N. B. One of the most desirable properties of 
this Cloth is its never getting damp, neither in tra¬ 
velling by land nor in the longest sea-voyages; its 
warmth is peculiar to itself, lieiiiga natural conduct¬ 
or; and not only the most comfortable to wear in 
cold climates, but the most conducive to health in 
both the Indies, and most desirable to wear hv per¬ 
sons taking violent exercise, by Youth at School, 
and Gentlemen in the Army and Navy. 


Under the Especial PATRONAGE of the PRIN¬ 
CESS ENTER HAZY, his Excellency the late 
AMBASSADOR fiom the Emperor of Persia, 
and many HIGH AND DISTINGUISH HI) 
PERSONAGES, 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

FOR PRESERVING, BEAUTIFYING, AND 
IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. A Lady 
of Title, in the coil me of her Travels and Rotauicul 
Researches in the Eastern part of the Woild, dis¬ 
covered a Compound, forming one of Ihe most ex¬ 
quisite and pleasing Cosmetics, hitherto unknown 
in this or any other Country. This Cosmetic pos. 
nesses peculiar Balsamic pio|iertics, energetically 
efficient in eradicating Freckles, Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, aud all Cutaneous Eruptions, and gradu¬ 
ally, producing a delicate, clear, and white Skin; 
tb# most sallow Complexion clear sod iovelv, ren¬ 
dering it beautifully Soft, and imparting a Healthy 
and Juvenile Bloom; diffusing a Coolness truly 
ptasipg, mid preserving life Skin from the iw le¬ 
nient atmosplui e. By a. due peiseverance in Ike 
application of this Cosmetic, it tends to promote 
the dVmi excicise of those important function* of 
the, SkiM,. which-are of tl|C utmost importance for 
thg .ptfservAlmn of, Health and a BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION. 

33« LADIES who are suckling, it is of great im¬ 
portance, as.it gives immediate relief to Inflamed 
Nipples, and cools the infanVs mouth. It ia per¬ 
fectly innocent, and the most delicate Lady or 
Childnuiy at ait times use it with the greatest safe¬ 
ty; and by a continued application, its balsamic 
effetfts'will prove it the mostbeneficiul and pleasing 
preparation ever produced. 

-tVGENTLEM EN whose Faces are tender after 
shaving —This Cosmtstic is recommended for the 

[Lose 


Ease and Relief of the Faro after Shaving; it Im¬ 
mediately allays the irritating and smarting Pain, 
and imparts delightful Coolu*. ts, rendering the Skin 
smooth aud even, and protects the Sit In from severe 
Cold Wiuds and Scorching Rays of the Son.'lu 
consequence of the recommendation of sgvcr&r<fts. - 
t in gn is lied Personages, who "attested the pre-dtp i-" 
nCttt Virtues of this Cosmetic, the AtJlePronrielnrt, 
A. ROWLAND tind AON, purchased the BerFpe , 
of the above Lady, aud offer it to tbe Nobility,, 
Gentry, and the Public in general, as a Valuable 
Preparation.—Sold at 8s. 6d. and 4s. '6d. per Bot¬ 
tle, duty included. 5 ' 

Sold by tbe sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND anti 
SON, 30, HuUon-Gardrn, Holborn, London ; aud, 
by appointment, by Messrs. Hendries, Perfumers 
to bis Majesty, Tichboroc- street; Smyth, 117 , 
Gattie and Pierce, 57, D. lligge, 35 , New Bond,- 
struct; Dclrroix, Old Bond-street; Bay ley and Blew, 
Cockxpur-slreet; Suuger, 150, Oxford-street; Berry ' 
and Co. 17, Johnston, 15 , Greek-streetButler^, 
4, Clieapside, and 320 , Regent-stieet;Rowiiey, 100, 
Hatton Garden; J. T. Rigge, 65, CbeapsidfciTaiie, 
4t, Johnston, 63, Cornbill; Ld wards, 66, St. 
Paul’s Cbnrcli-yard; Burgess, 63, Holboru-hill;, 
Low, 330, Prom, 229 , Strand; Barclay nnd Sous, 
Flect-niaikct 1 Stradlingand Nix,Royal Exchange;, 
and by nx*i>t Perfumers and Medicine-Venders who 
vend their celebrated Macassar Oil. 


Dll. SYDENHAM’S FAMILY PILLS OF 
■* HEALTH. 

These Pills (entirely vegetable) are unrivalled in 
cases of Headache, Loss of Appetite, Noises and 
Giddiness in the Head, Lowness of Spirits, Flatu¬ 
lency, Obstructed Digestion, together with all Af¬ 
fections of the Liver and Bilious Disorders. These 
Pills contain not one atom of mercury or mineral, 
and are so peculiarly mild in their action as to re¬ 
quite no emitiuement or alteration in diet. The 
most delii ate females find them uiatci iully benefi¬ 
cial to their general health, and all who hay* used. 
SVDENHAM’s PILLS, pronounce them theoipst 
SAVE, MILD, nnd EFFECTUAL pAMII.Y MeIXJv 
cine extant. Nothing ran prove the superiority; 
of these Pills mine than the uumerouB Cases-com 
uiunicited by persons of tbe highest respectability,, 
nnd the countenance shewn them by the first Me-, 
(heat Characters in present practice. Naval and 
Military Men, Persons residing in hot cliu>&t«V 
those leading sedentary lives,aud Commercial Geo.,, 
tlemen, will find them a certain assistant to repot / 
the attacks of disease arising from neglect, intnm- 
pcrance, the want of exercise, or the effer tsoLcIi,,. 
mate. One Pill taken nt lho hour of dinner i» adn. 
mirably calculated to assist digestion, correct eus, 
cesses of the table, ami give a healthy action tothe 
stomach. In boxes at is. 1 id,, af.fDd*, 4a* 6d.;and 
for tbe use of families apd for expor|ation, lange 
boxes, by which (here is a considerable 

CAUTION.—Purchasers are requested tqpbsenve,; 
(be name “ J. REES, Bristol/’ is written out)*® 
Government Stamp affixed to each box, to dial ip, 
gnisti them from Imitations sold under similar 
titles.—Sold by Messrs. Butlers, Cheupside, 
llcgent-street, London,and .SiukviUc-stieet,Dublip ; 
ijntton and Co., Bow Churchyard; Newberry’s, 
Edwards, St. Paul’s Churchyard • Barclay’s, Fleet- 
Market; Sanger, Oxford-street; J.Gifford,. Stcaud; 
and by most respectable Medicine-Venders iu the 
United Kingdom. 
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FOREIGN ja#-KRpiS»LACE. 

DISQS; .WH.ESOS, ! ^i C«. 

Have just finished Twenty Dozen of White Lace Veils from PARISIAN anil BRUS* 
SELS DLSIGNS, and which they are enabled, being Manufacturers, to oiler at WHOLE* 
SALE PLUCKS; together with SUPERB COLONNADE ami PLOUN?£D pRliSSES, 
Squares, Shawls, Scarf*, Pelerines, & c. in great variety, ail'd 'which, front their daily in¬ 
creasing sale, are continually varying in the style of pattern*. Ladies having commissions 
for particular articles, or for weddings, &c. where dispatch ts required, are respectfully in¬ 
vited to favour D. W. & Co, with their orders, as they ure enabled, fmin the number of: 
hands they constantly employ, to execute any such on the shortest notice and with the great-" 
eat exactitude. REAL BRUSSELS SPRIGGED VEILS from 80s’ upwards. Dresses, Co-i 
lonnade and Flounced Square and Oval Shaw ls, Scarfs, Pelerines, &c. in tlie same fabric. 1 
No. 237, REGENT-STREET, exactly facing the Arg\ II-Rooms 


GROWTH It PRESERVATION of (be HAIR. 

The decay of this beautiful ornament of tbe 
head is attributed to various causes; but the two 
immediate and principal ones are, the dryness ot 
the head and the debility of the hulbes of the hair. 
When this decay is occasioned by age, restoration 
cannot be effected: but when it proceeds from any 
other cause, tbe full vigour of tbe bullies trill be 
restored by using DELCROIX’S well known and 
efficacious POM MADE REUENE1UTRICE and 
(he FLUID, so essential to the nourishment of 
the Roots of the Hair which bus fallen off, and befog 
thus kept alive, will aoou be replaced by u new 
Growth. 

This’is the principal point to whjfh J. Dklcroix 
of 33, Old Bond .street, Stnfford-strrct, has appli¬ 
ed himself in his studies, mid which bus lud him to 
the discovery of this valuuble compound of several 
plants, possessing great properties for promoting 
the Growth of the Hair, and also to prevent its fall¬ 
ing off or turning gray - and J. D has not only hud 
confirmation of their merits from his own experi¬ 
ence, but also from the opinions of some of the 
moat eininrut of the faculty; and Ihc frequent ap¬ 
plication of this Pommade to the roots of the Hair 
will give most ample satisfaction, by soon causing 
it to be beautiful and most luxuriant. 

To prevent counterfeits, a printed bill or envelope 
with each bottle will be signed with the name of the 
Proprietor. 

J. DELCROIX also respectfully kegs leave 
to rceofnmend the under - mentioned articles, 
which to comment on would he superfluous: — 
POUDRE UNIQUE, for changing Red or Gray 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black:— POUDKE 
SUBTIL, for effectually removing superfluous 
Hair io a few minutes, without causing the least 
pain, inconvenience, or injuring Ihc skin hi the 
smallest degree : — ANTI-ELIXIR and ANTI¬ 
SCORBUTIC TOOTH POWDER, for cleansing 
and preserving tbe Teeth and Gums, and preventing 
and curing tbe Tooth-Achealso his Vegetable 
Extract for cleansing and beautifying the Hair, and 
his highly esteemed Esprit de Lav slide, enx Mille- 
fitart, and superior Perfumery, consisting of Esprit 
Bouquet du Rot (George IV.), Esprit de Rose, Bou¬ 
rne!, M arechalle, Milkfleurs, Jasmin, Portugal 
MottssoUge, Violet, Cheveu-feuille, Muguet, and 
above twenty other sorts. Also bis ridhly perfumed 
Mecca, Aranas tic, Emollient, and other Soaps, 
which will render Ihe Skin soft and fair,: in short, 
be has every Article of Perfumery of the most su¬ 
perior Quality, frotnsparing neither -pains not ex¬ 
pense to obtain Hum.' 

SS.Otd Aond-street, fgafford-ffreet —March ts, 


MACASSAR OIL. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, sole Proprietors 
the Original MACASSAROf L,respectfully inform." 
the Nubility, Gentry, mid Public at large, that I hey 
have REMOVED to No. g«, Uattou-GariUu — 
Also, beg to 

CAUTION,—That inconsequence of the uuivrr- 
sal (Irmaml for their ORIGINAL ndU GENUINE 
MACASSAR OIL, Flagiaul Impostnm aie vending 
a spurious article under this mime: they purchase 
the empty bottles, and attempt to deceive the Pub¬ 
lic with spurious Macassar Oil, composed of injn- 
rious ingredients, calling it the genuine, ami offVr- 
mg it for sale at a lower price, and without the 
label; and others sign “ Rowlandson,” imitating 
the siguatuie, which renders it necessary on pur¬ 
chasing toask for ROWLANO’sHACAS-SAIiOll , 
and strielly to observe, thut none uie genuine wdli¬ 
on t the little book inside the wrapper; and the La¬ 
bel ia signed un Ihe outside, in Red, “ A. Rowlands- 
and Son.”—The priee* are 3s. fid.; 7».; 10 s. fid.; 
and 2is. per bottle. All other prices aie intposi-/ 
lions.—The genuine has tbe address ou the lulirl,-? 
“ No. go, Halton-Gardcu.” j 

Also, RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS,! 
EYEBROWS, Hair uu the Head, effectually chang¬ 
ed to Brown or.liloek, by the use of ROWLAND'*) 
ESSENCEOFTYRE. By merely wetting ihe Hair, 
it immediately produces o perfect change. Price 
4s., 7t>. fid., and I0s. Gd. per bmilc. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. RowlaniFVtrd Son,- 
Perfumers to his Majesty, No. 20, Hnttim garden, 
Holborn, London; and, by appoint meat, by Messrs. 
Hendries, Tichborue-street; Smyth, 117, Gating 
and Pierce, 57 , D. Rigge, 35, New Batid-strcet $ 
Delcroix, Old Bond- street; Bayiey. and Blewg 
Cocks pur-st reel; Sanger, l&O, Oxford-itrWrt; B*r» 
fy and Co 17 , Greek-street; Biglers, 4 , Ctettaiftt 
and ego, Regent-street; Rowoey, toG, H&ltoU 
garden; Colley, Bisbnpsgate-strfcet 5 J. T. 

05, Cbeapside, and 52, Park-street; Tatte, 41, 
Johnston, 6*, Cornhill; Edwards) fifi, 8t< Pad’s 
Church-yard; Sultan, Bow Church-yard; Burgess, 
63 , Holborshill; Low, 3.10, Front, SH9, Stmnd; 
Barclay and 80 ns, 95 , Fleet-market; StradfHtg and 
Nix, Royal Exchange; and by most Perfumers and 
Medicine-Venders. 

Ask for“ Rowland’s Oil,'* or *• Rowland’s Dye,” 
and observe the signature* .“ A. ROWLAND <utd 
SON.” All others are Counterfeit*. 
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TO READERS 

Publisher/, Authors, Artists, and H fd bhol dbhmdm, sop requested to transmit, 
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l ham hitherto done,/fee tjf expense. 
I to the Publisher, shall he duly 

__ „ _ , ttfuwsodemte length smdefaa 

interesting nature, suitable for our Selection!, Jo sstjosphislde, 

9 **s paper is received. U reached us ftp in*<jj&r ituertim igkfht pretent Number. 

Essay on Sbandeao Prepossessions in fsimtft B%si mtd 
in the Fashion of Hats—The Garden—Hispwi^ Particular* rsspeCtiivg kiss'TnNMtch 
Conn d’Amour, shall appear in our next* 

... r f i 
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at the Bookseller'* id Edinburgh, to whose dare on that WdOffon he desired an an¬ 
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This Work may also be had of MpssrtmJhaofai end Rotterdam. '' 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

SOPHIA LODGE, THE RESIDENCE OF WM. DAWSON, ESQ. 


Tiii.s truly enchanting spot, in the ] 
parish of Clewer, embraces a portion 
of St. Leonard's Hill, bounded by 
the road from Windsor through the 
Forest and Clewer Green. A farm 
formerly occupied the spot before 
the old mansion was built by Lillie 
Agascomb, Esq. who, after a time, 
sold it to the Duke of Gloucester, 
when it became an appendage to 
Gloucester Lodge, and received the 
name of Sophia Lodge or Farm. It 
afterwards became the property of 
J. Birch, Esq. It must at one time 
have been the residence of the 
Countess of Hertford, afterwards 
Duchess of Somerset, from being 
noticed in her published letters. On 
quitting it, her ladyship observes, 
“ I staid in Windsor Forest till the 
13th November, and left it more un¬ 
willingly than usual, from the cir- 
Vol. II. No. XI. 


cumst&nce of our returning there no 
more. The house I own was a very 
bad one, but there was something 
in the retiredness of its situation, 
and the beautiful prospect from it, 
that I would not, to please myselfj 
have exchanged it for the finest 
apartment in Versailles or Hampton* 
Court; but it is so much out of re¬ 
pair, that we could not live there 
any longer, without buying and in 
a manner rebuilding it, which, for a 
very substantial reason that you may 
guess, was impracticable.'’ 

It is now the property of William 
Dawson, Esq. of Craven in York¬ 
shire. Every thing has been done 
by this gentleman that the Duchess 
of Somerset felt it required, and that 
Nature left to be accomplished by 
the hand of man. The talent of 

Wyatt has been called in, and the 

* T 
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house is now a beautiful specimen of 
his fine taste in the Gothic style; no 
expense has been spared to render 
it complete in any point of view. 
The Hall of Entraaae and Anti* 
Room is chaste, with, a degree of 
grandeur rarely to be expected in 
a mansion of moderate dimensions: 
still it will be found that the Dining' 
Room, with its rich ceiling, and the 
Drawing-Room and Sitting-Room, 
by no means fall short of the impres¬ 
sion made by the Hall of Entrance, 
which mainly results from the good 
taste in the fitting-up and in the fur¬ 
niture, which is observable through¬ 
out. One of the circular projections 
forms a small room of singular beau¬ 
ty, which is connected with the Sit¬ 
ting-Room, and fitted up as a bou¬ 
doir. The Drawing-I\pom is thirty- 
six feet by thirty, and finished 1.a 
compartments embe 1 *.ed with rich 
landscapes, From a rich ceiling is 
suspended a beautiful chandelier, 
which gives a fine finish to this de¬ 
lightful room. Immediately connect¬ 
ed with and embracing the entire 
range of this room, of which indeed 
it may be said to form one side, is the 
Conservatory, as shewn in our Se¬ 
cond View of this elegant seat: it is 
filled with costly plants, that delight 
the eye and perfume the air. 

Few mansions have a more agree¬ 
able approach than the entrance to 
Sophia Lodge, through a variety of 
trees of the finest growth. The 
pine, the beech, and particularly the 


chesmit-trees, that form a noble ave¬ 
nue, here attain extraordinary mag¬ 
nitude. The mansion rues so com¬ 
pletely from the side of the liiH,' that 
* Jorge portion, in the rear has been 
removed to gain space. The conse¬ 
quence is a very bold and picturesque 
acclivity, which is covered with beau¬ 
tiful wood, that screens the house 
completely from the easterly winds, 
and gives a romantic appearance with 
Ub overhanging woods to the Gothic 
fabric beneath. 

The grounds are encompassed by 
a zone of trees of the finest growth. 
Windsor Forest to the right may be 
said to belong to it; so completely is 
it identified with the grounds. A 
fine sheet of water graces the lower 
part of the lawn, near whieh is a rus¬ 
tic summer-house overgrown with 
iv.,; from which the walk continues 
through the plantation up to the 
house, at which at intervals it com¬ 
mands many a pleasing peep. Our 
First Plate of this seat is a View of 
the Principal Front, shewing the en¬ 
tire extent of the building, with its 
handsome portico and elegant oriel 
window. 

Some extensive walled kitchen- 
gardens are situated on the high 
ground behind the house; beside 
which runs a fine terrace-walk, that 
commands a beautiful and extensive 
view of the country, stretching away 
across the luxuriant vale to the well- 
wooded and highly cultivated hills of 
Buckinghamshire. 


WOODSIDE, 

THE SEAT OF JOHN UAM8BOTTOM, ESQ. 


M.F. 


Tins house is situated in the pa¬ 
rish of Old Windsor, a small village 
that extends down to the banks of 


Ripplesmere and deanery of Read¬ 
ing. Old Windsor hfnow noted for 
the number of beautiftd villas which 


the Thames, and in the hundred of f it contains, and for its venerable pic 
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turesque church-yard, on which Gray tucbed to die wall, of Which they 
is said to have written his Elegy. It seem to form a part. This room 
farther deserves notice from contain- forms the ground-floor of the distant 
mg the ashes of the celebrated but flank of the building, as seen in the 
unfortunate Mrs. Mary Robinson, view. The corresponding room in 
whose works have been long before the near wing is a pleasing reading- 
fchc public, and justly admired. Old room and study. The Library is 
"Windsor must formerly hare been a fine room, containing a valuable 
of some note, from Henry I, having collection of books, exceeding a 
kept his Christmas here. thousand volumes of the best authors; 

Woodside-House is situated on and among some family portraits, one 
the highest grounds of this pretty of the late beautiful Mrs. Ramsbot- 
p.u ish, consequently , commanding tom. The views from this room are 
isome fine views of the distant coun- of the most interesting description, 
trv. Among other fine features is The Drawing-Room is of fine pro- 
Wi: or Castle, a distant peep of portions, and contains some capital 
whicii is gained in our present view, paintings: the furniture is blue and 
The mansion is of brick, and partly gold. 

Gothic, as will be perceived by its The house is surrounded with flow- 

c-m:*: T- , ments and pointed windows, ering shrubs, which are highly pleas- 
It was :ur;u( rly the residence of John j, ing to theeye; the grounds are exten- 
M’lrtin Leake, Esq. The Entrance- 1 ! sive and well wooded. The Con- 
Ilail is decorated with marine and |j servatory, as shewn a short distance 
other tiows painted on the .walls in a I from the house, is a chaste building, 
neutral tint, which is pleasing. This j eml-t-llit bed with pilasters and vases, 
\ ids to the Dining-Room, finished I! surmounted with an elegant clock- 
. similar manner with landscapes, j! *ower. The water in front, combined 
but in their proper colours. Con-with flowering shrubs, orange-plants, 
nee!,cd with the latter is a Sitting- ' and fine woods around, gives consi- 
Room, containing a variety of Turk- derable interest to this portion of 
ish, Dalmatian, and Hindoo costumes, the grounds. Immediately behind, 
spiritedly painted, and, as well as the planted out from view, are the stn- 
ktndscapes in the Dining-Room, at- bles, with other offices. 

LETTERS FROM REGINALD FILTERBRAIN, 

Of the Inner Temple, Esq. 

Letter V. 

“ There is a^lay to-night before the king.” 

Hamlet. 

This morning, at breakfast, we found on the table. 

Wet and warm from the press, a voluminous play-bill, 

Announcing a play, in a very long yarn, 

At the theatre rural, old Thraslia way’s barn. 

The distance was short from the Priory, so 
'Twas resolv’d by my friends, and voce, to go; 

And I, never caring to start an objection, 

Volunteer’d to the ladies my humble protection. 

. L L 2 
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The piece was what’s term’d, in the language theatrical, 

Serio -comico-roelo-dramatical. 

A little before this grand play had begun, 

.To our great consternation, a huge gilded sun 
From some Phaeton’s fingers, unus’d such to handle. 

Dropp’d down on the stage and extinguish’d a candle; 

An event, by the bye, at which well you might guess, 

Greater lights never failing to put out the less. 

We waited not long ere they drew up the curtain— 

The veil, I had rather said, sir; for I’m certain. 

So full ’twas of holes, that, unless you were blind, 

You might see very plain the transactions behind. 

With much bustle and strut, enter by the stage-door 
A squat little hero some five feet by four, 

Follow’d close by his band, whom he fell to haranguing 
(Each man of them look’d as if destined for hanging): 

You ne’er in your life saw so motley a group. 

Not two of diem wore the same dress in the troop. 

You’d have laugh’d till your sides crack’d, I’m sure, had you seen 
A lancer file off with a duck-legged marine. 

I pitied sincerely one poor little chap. 

Borne down by # the weight of a grenadier's cap. 

One play’d an hussar with much bustle and racket, 

With one arm ramm’d into a fireman’s jacket. 

Though, as well you’ll imagine, their dresses were various. 

The weapons they bore were not less multifarious: 

One grasp’d an old musket, and one little elf 
A blunderbuss nearly as large as himself; 

One had an old fowling-piece wanting a stock, 

And one a horse-pistol without any lock: 

This bore a carbine, that a squat musketoon; 

One was chain’d to the sword of a heavy dragoon; 

One was crown’d with a helmet of steel d la Grectjue, 

While an old rusty corslet was slung round his neck. 

Their commander at last, what with kicking and punching, 

And rapping them over the shins with his truncheon, 

In reducing his troop to some order prevailing, 

They stood like a piece of irregular paling. 

Tins done, he exclaim’d —{flourish trumpets and drums )—- 
“ Tis she—the queen mother—behold where she comes!” 

When—judge you the scene, ’twas enough to affright him— 

Enter to him a sow and pigs ad infinitum, 

Which by chance, in the midst of the grand preparation, 

In a nook in the bam had escap'd observation. 

Little Buskin, amazed, gave a tragedy start, 

With his arms in the air and his lega wide apart. 

Through which the old sow thruBt her monstrous proboscis, 

And fairly walk'd off withour pocket Colossus, 

Who returning, exclaim’d, “ Sirs, your pardon I pray: 

I was quite overcome, I was carried away." 
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An evanttfeen occurr’d which produc’d ajSaafe, 

Well worthy his Muse who late sung M Trivmphak." ■ 

One act of the play with* battle was ended, . ; " 

Though the rout that ensued was by no means intended. 

Some firing took place, when the audience saw 
A piece of live wadding had lodg’d in some straw. 

Which, you'll readily guess, was not long in igniting, 

Both actors and auditors sorely affrighting: 

Tins “ last scene of all” was most truly appalling, 

All making a rush—women screaming—men bawling; 

It was each for himself, ’mid confusion and pother. 

Now trampling on one, and now tumbling o’er t’other. 

In the mean time, for aught that the rest did to hinder. 

The bam and contents might be burnt to a cinder. 

I was rather more cool, for die mischief I saw 
Had then but extended to one truss of straw. 

In which thrusting a hay-fork, in triumph I bore 
Through the crowd, who by this time had burst the barn-door, 
And rush’d up to dieir necks in a horse-pond, long ere, 

In their hurry and terror, they knew where they were; 

And as the huge blaze in the water I threw, 

Not a few of them thought that the pond had caught too; 
While others, their senses as lost in their fright, 

Imagin’d the barn was pursuing their flight 

Want of room here compels me my letter to end; 

Adieu, for the present my much-valued friend! 

W.II.H, 


SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE WONTiERFUL NEW INVENTION, 
THE IMPERIAL BALSAMIC OIL OF BLARNEY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


Silt, 

To get on in this world must 
be the grand object of every one’s 
ambition; but how to do it effectually 
is the great secret, which, like the 
philosopher’s stone,has hitherto elud¬ 
ed discovery. It is true that Messrs. 
Bareface and Bluster have recently 
offered to the public what they pre¬ 
tend to style a universal passe-par¬ 
tout, to enable ail classes of society 
to extricate themselves from every 
possible difficulty, and to make thfcir 
fortunes to boot; but, like most oilier 
charlatans, they have nothing but 
sheer impudence to support the ere- j 


dit of their panacea, which, though 
in some cases it may be of temporary 
service, will always be found to fail 
in great emergencies. 

Happily, however, for mankind in 
general, all that Messrs. B. and B. 
promise can be performed by means 
of * wonderful and incomparable in¬ 
vention, for which the proprietors 
have obtained his Majesty's patent, 
with which the public are forewarned 
the abovententioneri gentlemen have 
nothing to do. 

This invaluable preparation, invent¬ 
ed .by Messrs. Plaster, Palaver, and 
Pleafieall, is called the Imperial Bal- 
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mmic Oil of Blarney: it is extract- , 
ed from tlie genuine blarney stone, 
the virtues of which have been so 
long anti so justly celebrated; and is 
confidently offered to the public by 
the inventors as possessing all, and 
more than all, the virtues falsely as¬ 
cribed by Messrs. B. and B. to die 
Extract of Brass. To prove this fact, 
we need only look at some of the 
cases in which the extract of brass 
is said to have been successful: what 
for instance could our Hunts and 
Cobbetts have clone without the Oil 
of Blarney ? Did they not try in vain 
to arrest the public attention by 
boasting of their own talents, patri¬ 
otism, and sufferings in the cause of 
their country? All their brass, and 
every body knows they have enough 
of it, could not cram the dose down 
John Bull’s throat, tilt it was plenti¬ 
fully seasoned with the Oil of Blarney. 
And as to our Scotch and Irish neigh¬ 
bours, what has brass, unmixed with 
the above admirable ingredient, ever 
done for them? Who ever heard of 
a Seotclunan’s shewing a brazen face 
to those from whom he had any thing 
to ask? And when a lady, in excuse 
for running away with a tall Irish¬ 
man, tells you that “ his tongue 
dropped manna,” is it not evident 
that Pat has achieved his conquest 
solely by the aid of the Imperial Bal¬ 
samic Oil of Blarney? 

But it is not only in England that 
this invaluable preparation is esteem¬ 
ed: it is in equal favour on the Con¬ 
tinent, as may be easily proved by the 
unsparing use made of it in every dis¬ 
patch from the French army now in 
Spain; while the Constitutionalists on 
their side are so well convinced of its 
admirable qualities, that they vie with 
their antagonists in the use of it.. 

It is especially patronised by our 


, most eminent diplomatists; and here 
1 Messrs. P. P. and P. cannot help ob¬ 
serving the singular effrontery with 
which Messrs. Bareface and Bluster 
have claimed for their Extract of 
Brass the patronage of the Congress 
of Verona, when it is very well known, 
and indeed can be proved by the 
state papers of the Congress, that litt 
tie, if any, of the Extract of Brass 
was made use of; while, on the con¬ 
trary, a considerable quantity of the 
Imperial Balsamic Oil of Blarney was 
supplied to the high contracting pow- 
| ors by Messrs. Plaster, Palaver, and 
| Pleaseall, who had the honour on 
! that occasion to give the most- per- 
j feet satisfaction both to their knpo- 
] rial and royal majesties and their mi¬ 
nisters. 

This preparation will be found par- 
: ticularly serviceable to persons high 
| in oflice and to parliamentary ora- 
! tors: it will assist the first in justify- 
j ing themselves from any eliarges of 
| peculation or misconduct which may 
he brought against them. It will al- 
. so he extremely serviceable in conci¬ 
liating those troublesome people who 
cannot be bought, and in managing 
. dependents to the best advantage. 
It will enable the others to put a 
handsome gloss upon their conduct 
i whenever they find it necessary tb 
j change sides, and also to secure the 
| good word of both parties . !t 
I People who have more taste than 
; money will find it of sovereign ,efii- 
1 eacy to keep their tradesmen hi good 
humour; while it will be useful to 
those who have more money than 
taste, in stopping the mouths of their 
good-natured friends* 

Men of fashion should never be 
{ without the Oil of Blarney: it would 
i not be possible to enumerate -the va- 
■ rious occasions on which it may bn 
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of use to them, but it will be suffi¬ 
cient to remark, that by its assistance 
they may be enabled to borrow mo¬ 
ney, seduce their neighbours’ wives, 
pigeon a friend at play, &c. &c. much 
more easily than they could other¬ 
wise;, ! 

Women of ton will also find very 
luippy effects from the Use of it: it 
wHl facilitate their views of conquest, 
give them frill access to the purses of 
their more wealthy but less fashion¬ 
able female friends, and enable them 
to maintain a doubtful reputation, by 
rendering people unwilling to believe 
what is said of them. 

But it is not merely in public life 
that the invaluable secret discovered 
by Messrs. P. P. and P. will be effi¬ 
cacious; its influence extends also to 
the most endearing recesses of domes¬ 
tic privacy: the submissive spouses 
of high-spirited wives, and the pret¬ 
ty young helpmates of jealous hus¬ 
bands, will find great amelioration of 
their sufferings, if not effectual relief, 
from the use of it; it will enable vir¬ 
gins of a certain age to secure the 
friendship of their married acquaint¬ 
ance, and prevent old bachelors from 
becoming the butt of their young 
friends. In fine, so numerous, and 
we may almost say miraculous, are 
the virtues of this unique prepara¬ 
tion, that Messrs. P. P. and P. re¬ 
spectfully hope and trust that all per¬ 
sons of all conditions will see the ne¬ 
cessity of immediately providing 
themselves with it: but as it is of the 
utmosthnportance to have it genuine, 
the public are cautioned not to pur¬ 
chase any bottles which are not 
stamped with the initials of the firm, 
“ P. P.'attd P.” and sealed with a seal 
representing a fox complimenting a 
crow, Who bolds in her mouth a piece 
of cheese. 


In order to remove every douht, if 
any such could exist in the public 
mind after this full and clear expo¬ 
sition of the virtues of their oil, 
Messrs. P. P. and P. beg leave to 
i subjoin a list of cases in which their 
| invaluable preparation has had most 
I wonderful effects. 

! -Eitherside, Esq. member for 

! the borough of Swallowbribe, had 
; many times tried to speak in the 
House, but in consequence of sneers, 
whispers, &c. from several members, 

1 lie never could get through more 
than three sentences; hut having for¬ 
tified himself by a proper quantity 
1 of the Balsamic Oil of Blarney, lie de- 
: livered, without the least hesitation, 

; a very long speech, which was parti- 
' cularly admired by the members on 
both sides foj the elegance of its 
complimentary terms. 

Peter Profound, an author who 
had been for several Years starvin'!' 

i * “ 

: upon the produce of his works, which 
| had nothing but talent and learning 
\ to recommend them, was advised to 
i try the effect of a dedication to a 
; great man; hut found himself per- 
; fectly unable to compose it properly, 

| till he had taken a certain quantity of 
the Oil of Blarney, which cleared his 
brain, and assisted his ideas in so 
wonderful a manner, that the dedi¬ 
cation was pronoui iced a chef-d'oeuvre 
i of panegyric by all who saw it. 

I Paul Parvenu, a man of fortune, 
i but of no rank, was particularly de- 
I sirous of marrying a woman of birth; 
i he had paid his addresses in five or 
six instances without success, and 
was About to give the matter up in 
despair, when he heard of the Oil of 
Blarney, was persuaded to commence 
i a course of it. and in the very first 
application he made after lie had 
done so, he was successful. * 
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Luke Lofty bad repeatedly offer¬ 
ed himself as a member for different 
boroughs without success; he had 
tried the force of bribery, hard drink¬ 
ing, and fair promises to no purpose: 
he was advised, when he again offer¬ 
ed himself as a candidate, to take 
fasting for three mornings successive¬ 
ly fifty drops of the Imperial Oil of 
Blarney, and immediately afterwards 
to present himself to the wives and 
daughters of the voters: he followed 
this prescription, and was returned 
in triumph. 

Peregrine Plastic had been long 
desirous of a place at court, and had 
attended for years at the levee of a 
great man, who promised to remem¬ 


ber him on the first vacancy. There 
was, however, always some reason or 
other why Peregrine could not be 
served : at. ; last he was persuaded to 
try the Oil of Blarney, and by as¬ 
sistance he succeeded in convincing 
his patron, that it was % shame that a 
man of merit should have to waft so 
long, and he actually obtained the 
first vacant appointment. 

The original documents of the 
above cases, and many others, are in 
the hands of Messrs. Plaster, pala¬ 
ver, and Pleaseall, and may be seen 
by application at their residence, 
Blarney Villa. I am, su$£ft Messrs, 
Plaster, Palaver, and Pleaa^pll, 

Peter Puff. 


A TOUR ROUND MY PARLOUR. 
By J. M. L. 

(Concluded from p.213.) 


From this mournful, and perhaps 
to my readers tedious, subject, let 
us take another stride, and we reach 
a pleasanter thing, the piano-forte, 
standing between the closet-door just 
passed and the door forming the en¬ 
trance to the room. It is a modern 
instrument, made by Rolfe, with ad¬ 
ditional keys, and all that sort of 
thing. This belonged to my dear 
Ann before our Qiarriage, and there¬ 
fore to me k tells many a tale of well- 
remembered love, many a history of 
Song-singing and flute-playing, and 
other occasional accompaniments,. 
which must be nameless. Let us 
look into the drawers: here are many 
of the songs I used to sing to her 
playing formerly; we sometimes try 
than over now, but oust children 
Went all the music she can afford 
them to caper to. What loving titles 
have most of the songs! Let’s see, 


here is “ Love has eyes”—“ Just like 
love”—“Be mine, dear makl”—-“ My 
heart with love is beating”—and 
twenty other sweet things of that 
sort. How well I sung them, or she 
accompanied me, is, as the miser said 
of what he gave away, nothing to 
nobody; and as perhaps my verse 
will again speak better for me titan 
my prose in explanation of the dif¬ 
ferent compositions sometunesplayed 
on this instrument, I will introduce 
an irregular piece that I wrote a few 
years ago, which I do not presume 
to call an ode, but which any body 
may set to music if they please, and 
if they are able, and gall it as I do, 
music's varwtihs. 

Sweet soft’ner of tbo toul, with ’humble -lay 
I come to praise thy ever-varying- pow’rs. 
Which oft have fill'd with blits life’s early 
day, '• * 

And woke to- joy When sorrow stole my 
hours. • 1 ' * •. ^ 
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Now i» tl»t mildest movement thine, 
That-speaks the soul of love divine* 

In whisp’ring tones the melting nil' 

Steals to the heart of beauty fair; 

Wakes ev’ry seme to bliss refin'd, 

Where love aud honour fill the mind. 

Ahon loud swelling chords assail the ear, 
And pour the martial melody afar, 
Pouttraying all a battle’s frenzied fear, 

And all the pomp of desolating war. 

Hie dying cries in mournful tone, 

The hero’s agonizing groan. 

The plaintive strings employ; 

Thu volley’s thund’ring awful fire; 

Aud when the vanquish’d foes retire. 

The victors’ shout of joy. 

And now to Sorrow’s bleeding heart 
*The gentler cadence flows; 

Bach note breathes hope to sooth its smart, 
To soften all ft* worn : 

Not balmy sleep more welcome seems 
To Mis’ry’s throbbing breast; 

For Music calls up happiest dreams. 

To lull its pangs to rust. 

But now in changing note’s again: 

The hunter bounding o’pt the plain, 

And all Diana’s mirthful train, 

Sweet Music’s pow’r pourtrays ; 

And now the. pack’s melodious cries. 

Hark forward ! swift the huntsmah flies, 
Tilt, lo l the dnppled victim dies, 

Aud ends the jovial chase. 

The notes of Mirth are fled! a hallow’d strain 
• Now trembles o’er the strings with sweet 
coutroul, 

Swelling, beneath Religion’s sacred fane. 

To heav’n the tribute of the humbled soul. 
The choral anthem, or the cloister’d hymn, 
la peals melodious waft the pray’r to 
heav’n ; 

Whilst Penitence, whose eyes sad tears be¬ 
dim, 

1 Kneeling appears, that sin may be forgiven. 

In’livelicst strain, , 

■ Unknown to pain. 

Now merry sounds advance ; 

While joyful throngs, 

With cheerful songs, 

'Trip down the zestful dance. 

Thus speeds'the night 
in rapid flight,. 

No care dares intervene; 

Till coming day 
* Warns all away. 

To quit the festal scene. 

Vol. IL No. XL 


Thus Music’s ever-varying pow’rs , 

Are dear to man in all his hours. 

The serious or the gay 
Then, heav’n-sent science, still be mine; 
Still round me waft thy sounds divine. 

And lengthen life’s short day! 

What a complex piece of musical 
mechanism is a piano-forte! Even in 
our own time how much we have 
seen them improved! What a won¬ 
derful contemplation then it is to 
look back to the supposed origin of 
all stringed instruments—the hollow 
shell of a tortoise or some large fish 
strung with the dried tendons of an 
animal in the first uncivilized age of 
man, to the beautiful and fine-toned 
lutes, harps, and pianofortes of the 
present day! How slow and gradual 
must all this improvement have been, 
and what anxious hours must have 
been spent by those who have im¬ 
proved them! The same observa¬ 
tions indeed apply to almost every 
other article of furniture and ap¬ 
parel connected with polished life; 
and yet we take these things as we 
find them, too often without a thank¬ 
ful thought or feeling, when, in point 
of fact, we have so much to be thank¬ 
ful for. Nay, if the least particle of 
any portion of our dress, furniture, 
or food, be a little out of order or 
unfashionable, we lament and mourn 
over it as if we had no hope, or fly 
into a passion, and fancy ourselves 
the completest wretches in existence; 
when the perusal of a page or two 
only of the work recently published 
by Captain Franklin, explanatory of 
the utter misery and want experi¬ 
enced by the Indians and their Eu¬ 
ropean companions in that disastrous 
butenterprizingnortliern expedition, 
would, I should imagine, cause the 
poorestinhabitantof the poorest mud 
cottage m England to hug himself at 
M m • ! 
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bis comparative affluence and com- and of this door in particular; such 
fort; whilst,it ought to make the fan- as, that a door lets.in your friends, 
ciful and effeminate being who is but keepsout your foes; then a door 
quarreling with an overplus of luxu- may be locked or left open; it may 
ries, ashamed of himself. But I have be knocked at and will not complain; 
taken a wide jump indeed, from the then if you choose to be witty, you 
piano-forte in my parlour to the fro- may say, that though a door never 
zen wilds of North America; but was known to ash a question, yetis 
having seen Franklin and his starv- frequently said to be answered,' then 
ing party dine off some old shoes you may put the young lady’s para- 
and burnt bones, my fancy has had doxical Christmas conundrum, as 
enough of it, and I am come back to thus, “ When is a door not a door?" 
finish my little tour in content and Now this would puzzle some people 
peace. amazingly; but the answer is very 

Above the piano-forte, and cover- convincing, “ when it is a jar” and 
ing that portion of the wall of the let me tell you these conundrums are 
room, are seven drawings by my wife, very pleasant things to crack with 
which I call her exhibition. These your nuts and a glass of wine in a 
of course are favourites, though all winter’s evening, 
copies: here is the Milk-Girl cross- There is one thing more before I 
ing the Brook; the Rustic Daughter turn the corner, and that stands just 
preparing her Parents’ Dinner; the beyond the door in a little nook be- 
Village Sempstress; an old Rustic tween it and the windows, and is 
smoking at his Cottage-Door; the called a iea-poy: till I met with this 
Father’s Hope and Mother’s Darling word, I had never heard of any that 
(1 think they are called), a pair, con- sounded like it but Sepoy ; and. most 
taining much such a couple of fair assuredly it is not a bit like an East 
children as are our own, full of fun, Indian soldier, which Ipresume every 
frolic, and gig—by the bye, these said body knows that a Sepoy is. I re- 
children have effectually put an end member that my mother’s was a tea- 
to mamma’s drawing. Thelastiscall- chest; then we got t o tea-caddies; 
ed," Herself the fairest flower;” and and now we have tea-pops; and t 
some flattering folks have been po- assure you this of mine is a very r^- 
lite enough to say it is very like my spectable - looking little gentleman, 
wife; but let that pass, folks will flat- and as upright a$ his almost rtaraer; 
ter, and are fond of making much of sake we have been talking abput, the 
a little bit of truth: if the hair is like. Sepoy. He is made of rose-wood, is 
or an eye, or the chin, or the tip of between two and three, feet high, anti, 
a nose, all the rest will follow in fan- runs about upon his castors with jn- 
cy’s eye presently. Unite agility after my wife and the tea- 

. Come we are getting on; the door table, , where be stands on li^rjleft 
of the room is reached, and I do not hand, with his four Receptacles for 
know that I have much to say either tea and his two sugarrbasons; and 
to that, or,to the picture of a Storm is really not the most useless of mo- 
aft the Ganges placed idjove it. dem inventions. . , 

Much might be said to be sure jabout The, last aide <?f para%io^ran^ 
the .usefulness «£ dqqra W*, ; g?neraJ, is reached ; we ar$, af tlU windows e& 
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the room, which part is generally 
the least furnished, so that a hope 
may now be entertained of a speedy 
termination to the tour. “ A con¬ 
summation devoutly to be wished!” 
exclaims some impatient reader. 
Well, most testy sir, I shall get on as 
fast as I can, but shall not hurry my¬ 
self nevertheless. Here then are the 
curtains—morine curtains, not vulgar 
favernified red, but chaste dove- co¬ 
loured morine; and these, if I’ had 
any taste, would furnish me with 
hints for a beautiful description of 
fringes and festoons, scrolls and dra¬ 
peries, cornices and gilt pins, and 
all the other glorious insignia of the 
upholsterer. But I remember I had 
enough of these when I paid the bill 
for the curtains; and I remember too 
that I had half a mind to versify it, 
some of the descriptions were so flo¬ 
rid and poetical; but thinking it would 
only prolong the memory of certain 
departed pounds, shillings, and pence, 

1 gave up the idea. 

Between the windows is a pier- 
glass, respecting which I have no¬ 
thing to remark in addition to what j 
has already been said of the chimney- 
glass ; but under it are three minia¬ 
tures, about w’hich I have something 
to say. ' The first is of an old gen¬ 
tleman, who, although not grandfa¬ 
ther to my children, yet is held by 
my fliraily in almost the light of one, 
from his more than fatherly kindness 
to my wife in her infancy and advanc¬ 
ing yejirs. He was one of that de- ; 
scriptio^ called by Pope ** the noblest 
Work of God,"' an honest man, that 
rarest of things to be found upon 
earth. Every such man's memory 
should be sacred and dear to thdse 
who have known his worth; and the 
world should oftetter hear than ’it 
dofes, that such meh have existed. 


Villany and its deeds are blazoned 
forth and thought worthy of record, 
but the memory of the unobtrusive 
and quiet course of him wKo “ goes 
i about doing good,” is too often left 
to sink into Silent oblivion. This pic¬ 
ture is of course dear to us all; and 
it has another claim to our kindness 
and regard: it was done by a young 
lady, a friend of the family, who had 
never been taught drawing; and it is 
singular, that though the execution 
of it is but indifferent, yet the like¬ 
ness is most striking. Next to it is a 
miniature of my daughter, taken when 
nearly an infant, by a regular prac¬ 
titioner: this was like enough when 
first done, but four years have made 
a wonderful alteration, and it is now 
little more like “ than I to Hercules.” 
This forms my principal objection to 
the having a likeness taken of a very 
young person: it is all very well as 
shewing what they have been in in¬ 
fancy ; hut it is sometimes rather lu¬ 
dicrous to see in the house of a great 
bluff-looking man, with a face like 
the Red Lion at Brentford, as the 
old saws have it, a miniature of a 
little fair-faced puny boy, and to bear 
this bluff gentleman say, in the voice 
of a Stentor, “ That's me Next to 
this is a plain bladk profile, to which 
/ can say, “ That's me." I took it 
into my head the other day to walk 
into a shop, and suffer the machine, 
iis they call it, to be passed over my 
visage; and here I am quite black in 
the face, with a smart ebonized frame, 
and an inner gilt edge, all for four 
shillings ! What a depreciation of the 
fine arts, if indeed this can be said 
to belong to them! I might here give 
my own history, but I feel as if I 
blushed 1 ht the idea; and as it would 
be rather too egOtistical to trouble 
the world with a full, true, and par- 
M m 2 
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ticular account of tny birth, parent¬ 
age, and education, I shall even de¬ 
scend to the work-table that stands 
under these three generations in mi* 
mature. 

Let us just take a peep in. It is 
hardly fair to be sure, as the lady 
owner is not present. What an as¬ 
semblage! Why it is confusion worse 
confounded: threads and tapes; bob¬ 
bins and buttons; pins and needles; 
housewifes and cotton-boxes; and I 
know not what besides. I will dip a 
little deeper, and see if there is any 
thing more worth enumerating.— 
Pshaw! I have run a confounded 
needle into my finger! “ Serve you 
right, Mr. Inquisitive,” says some 
young lady. Well, miss, I will not 
look any further, but merely recom¬ 
mend you to paint one as prettily as 
my wife has painted this; for it is as 
gay as wreaths of flowers, butterflies, 
shells, feathers, &c. &c. can make 
it; only that Betty the cook is con¬ 
tinually setting something or other 
on it to scotch it; and though Betty 
is a good girl in the main, and means 
to do well I believe, yet she can ne¬ 
ver remember the perpetual exclama¬ 
tory cautions of “ Lord, Betty, you’ll 
ruin my table!” Poor girl, she is on¬ 
ly troubled with an incontinence of 
memory, like the one mentioned by 
Matthews in an entertainment of his, 
who used to go up stairs fifty times 
a day , and never come down again . 

Now we get on indeed; I have 
passed the other window, and shall 
reach my old arm-chair in a trice; 
though I must take a peep first into 
the last closet as I pass. This is the 
store-closet; and when the children 
are in the room, it is a dangerous 
matter to open the door, for they can¬ 
not believe but you did so to give 
them some slice of cake, or biscuit, 


with jam or honey., This is really a 
goodly display though. That upper 
shelf is loaded with a famous lot of 
white jars of all dimensions: let me 
see, “ currant jelly, 1821“ rasp¬ 
berry jam, 1822;” “ gooseberry jam, 
ditto;” “ damson cheese, ditto;" 
“ apricot jam, ditto;” “ Narbonne 
honey:” but indeed it is too much; 
I shallmakemy youngreaders’mouths 
water, and the old ones know all 
about it; I will therefore desist. Well 
then, on the next shelf are pickles of 
all sorts, from the mango down to 
samphire, a most classical pickle, for 
Shakspeare has called the gathering 
of it a “ dreadful trade.” Below 
these are soaps and starches and 
powder-blues; and at the-bottom of 
all a variety of tun-bellied, Falstaft- 
like, lettered gentlemen, in the shape 
of goodly stone-bottles of from one 
to three gallons, and marked G. R. 
O. C. E. not that there is a groce of 
them, but that they contain certain 
home-made wines, called gooseberry, 
raisin, orange, currant, and elder; 
the last conjuring up pleasant recol-' 
lections of winter, when a little of it 
mulled, and taken with divers strips 
of toasted bread, is rather a com¬ 
fortable concern. 

Thank heaven, the door is shut, 
and my tour is ended; here is the 
chair I started from, and I will now 
sit me down, for if the reader is not 
tired, I am. Whatl another inter¬ 
ruption? Here is a living piece of fur¬ 
niture ; puss has taken possession of- 
my chair. Well, madam, fond as I 
am of you, and fond as you generally 
are of me, you must nevertheless 
turn out. What, you do not like it? 
However, that is not to be wondered 
at; few like to be forcibly ejected 
from a good situation, 

I cannot help thinking that a cat 
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is an abused animal; the species has agree with the late Dr. Wallcott (alias 
somehow got an ill name for trea- Peter Pindar, of facetious memory,) 
chcry and other bad qualities, and in the following diaracter ef a cat, 
perhaps not without some reason: given in his Pindariana: “I*do not 
they certainly are far behind the dog love a cat; his disposition is mean 
in those peculiar and strong attach- and suspicious. A friendship of 
ments which are so honourable to the years is cancelled in a moment by an 
latter animal; yet I have met with accidental tread on his tail or foot, 
many instances to the contrary, and He instantly spits, raises his rump, 
this quiet creature is one of them, twists his tail of malignity, and shuns 
8he will suffer the children to drag you; turning back, as he goes off, a 
her about in all sorts of ways, anu staring vindictive face, full of horrid 
never attempts to behave spitefully, oaths and unforgivingness; seeming 
when it would be almost justifiable to say, * Perdition catch you! I hate 
on her part to do so; for I do not you for ever!’ ” 
know any thing more deserving of Thus then I have finished my 
pity, than a cat or kitten when lug- journey; I again repose in my easy 
ged about in the topsy-turvy way they chair; and 1 have escaped from a 
mostly are by children. I have also day's ennui, as completely as if I had 
met with very strong instances of me- been wandering 
mory in cats, a thing which they are “ By hill or vallef, fountain or fresh shade 
supposed to be particularly devoid and really feel altogether better, 
of: one instance was remarkable, But I fear my trifling will be hardly 
where a cat, who never saw me more borne with: it is one thing for a man 
than three or four days in a year, and to amuse his own idleness; hut it is 
that generally at one stay, would rc- • quite another matter to publish such 
member me perfectly well on going 1 amusement, and be the cause of idle* 
the succeeding year. This was at a ! ness in others. However, in all that 
fishing-liouse, and as I used to give 1 1 have said, I have kept the domes- 
gritnalkin fish to eat, that circum- tic virtues and all the best feelings of 
stance may help to account for it. j the mind in view; I have not sought 
However, I rather wish to redeem to raise a blush on the cheek of inno- 
the general character of the cat from cence, or to give a pang to the heart 
what I think an unmerited obloquy: of honour; and all I can hope for is, 
much of their ferocity and waspish- that the day I have passed in this 
ness arises more from ill treatment, I way may not he designated a day of 
am inclined to believe, than their folly, but that there may be found 
real nature. There is scarcely an ani- at least one who will smile, and that 
mai that might not be subdued by not contemptuously, at A Tour round 
kindness; and feeling this, I cannot my Parlour. 

THE LOITERER. 

No. V. 

TO N. NEVER MOVE, Esq. 

Mr. Loiterer, often felt by others as well as myself, 

I have suffered for some time though I do hot remember ever to' 
under a grievance that I believe is have seen it complained of. I shall 
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not trouble you with any account of 
myself: suffice it to say, that I am 
companion to a lady who is what the 
French call vn jteti par venue ; but as 
she has a very large fortune, and 
lives in good style, she is admitted 
into the most fashionable society. She 
is naturally good-natured, and has in 
many respects a great deal of consi¬ 
deration for me; but unfortunately 
she has imbibed an idea, that in order 
to support her dignity properly, it is 
necessary she should sometimes be 
haughty and capricious. I inn con¬ 
vinced that her natural kindness of 
heart and gaiety of temper render 
it very unpleasant to her to practise 
this sort of air, and that she does it 
merely for fear I should otherwise 
forget the vast distance there is be¬ 
tween us. From my Being of a good 
family, I am, generally speaking, po¬ 
litely noticed by her visitors, from 
many of whom I receive attentions 
which my present situation does not 
entitle me to expect. I know that 
my patroness is pleased with this, 
and she very often avails herself of 
it to take me with her where she vi¬ 
sits; nay, I have known her some¬ 
times to accept of invitations which 
she would otherwise have declined, 
because she thinks they will be agree¬ 
able to me. But perhaps after a 
month or two of uniform kindness 
and attention, she is suddenly seized 
with an apprehension that all this in¬ 
dulgence will make me fancy myself 
her equal; and in order to convince 
me of the contrary, she leaves me 
behind when she is going to some 
place to which she knows I particu¬ 
larly wish to accompany her; or if 
she has company at home, she de¬ 
sires I will settle accounts or write 
letters for her, instead of coming as 
usual into the drawing-room. If this 


was all, Mr. Loiterer, 1 should be 
ashamed to complain, but unfortu¬ 
nately it is only a small part of the 
vexation which her pride inflicts up¬ 
on me. I have known her during a 
whole month together behave to me 
with the most marked indifference, 
and assume all possible airs of supe¬ 
riority, merely, as she herself would 
phrase it, to make me remember who 
I am. I cannot describe all the little¬ 
nesses which this paltry pride makes 
her stoop to; one of them, which hurts 
nfe the most, is talking at me: you 
cannot conceive the pains she takes 
to impress upon my mind how fortu¬ 
nate I am in meeting with a protec¬ 
tress like her; aim how little reason 
a person in my of life could have 

to expect so much kindness and in¬ 
dulgence from one so greatly my su¬ 
perior. 

In this way, Mr. Loiterer, she goes 
on till she lias, as she fancies, com¬ 
pletely humbled me, and inspired 
me with a proper sense of her great 
consequence. As soon as she thinks 
she has done that, she begins to re¬ 
lax; and if I appear more than usu¬ 
ally dejected, she makes a rapid 
transition from the extreme of haugh¬ 
tiness to the excess of kindness. If 
I thought that this tormenting hu¬ 
mour proceeded either from malig¬ 
nity or ill-temper, I should despair of 
effecting a reformation, but I am cer¬ 
tain that it is contrary to her natural 
temper, and that she forces herself 
to exercise it merely from a fear of 
lowering her dignity by too much af¬ 
fability. Will you then, Mr. Loiter¬ 
er, have the goodness to set her right 
on this point? I know that slie has a 
high respect for your opinion, from 
the circumstance of your noble de¬ 
scent; and if you will have the kind¬ 
ness to assure her, that affability is 
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the distinguished characteristic of to the loiterer. 

true gentility, you will be the means Sin, 

of saving many heartaches to your People, generally speaking, 

very hmnble servant, complain of the malice of mankind, 

Charlotte. and are angry with their acquaint" 

- ance for speaking ill of them. I have 

I pity the situation of this corre- a right to quarrel with mine on the 
spondent, *but I pity still more that contrary account, for all my misfor- 
of her patroness. In fact, I do not tunes proceed from having too good 
know a more miserable animal than a a character. To explain this seem- 
parvenue struggling to keep up a ing enigma, I must tell you, that the 
certain degree of consequence, and reputation I enjoyed of being one of 
dreading lest every deviation from a the best-humoured and best-natured 
haughty and artificial manner should men in England, gained me the good 
be considered as a derogation from graces of Bliss Alicia Aigre, a young 
her dignity. • If, however, these peo- lady whose fortune was rather above 
pie had a mind to create for them- what I could have aspired toj and as 
selves a degree of consequence which she was besides rather pretty and ap- 
mere riches can never procure, they patently amiable, I gladly availed 
might do it at a much easier rate, by myself of a hint which she caused 
behaving to those they consider as to be given of her* preference, 
their inferiors with kindness and affa- and we were married. But, alas 1 , 
bility. I do not mean that over- Mr. Loiterer, I had hardly time to 
strained affability which is itself the congratulate myself on my happiness, 
greatest insult that can be offered to when I found that I was the most 
the person on whom it is exercised, miserable dog alive. My wife, who 
since it is in fact but another way of is an adept in the art of tormenting, 
saying, Is it not very good of ine who chose me merely because she wanted 
am so much superior to you, to take a subject to exercise her talents up- 
all this trouble to put you at your on, and she could find nobody else 
ease ? The affability I mean is very on whom she durst make such an un- 
different from this: it is that polite, sparing use of them, 
natural, and easy manner, which, as Her method, it must be confessed, 
my correspondent justly observes, is is rather singular: she does not scold, 
one of the characteristics of true gen- is not sullen, never has recourse to 
tility, and which never fails to dis- the common trick of fits or sickness; 
tinguish all those who wish «• to he her only weapon is complaint, ami 
considered as really well-bred peo- with this she continues to be more 
pie. As her patroness has an oppor- formidable to a man of iny temper 
tunity of mixing with such people, I than Xantippe herself; for she ba- 
recommcnd to her an attentive study rasses me by finding perpetual sub- 
of tlieir heliaviour;and I amconvinc- ! jects of complaint against me, not on- 
ed she will soon he cured of the ridi- ly in every thing I say or do, but 
culous fancy, that haughty airs are even in things with which I have ap- 
necessary to keep up her conse- parently no concern. Thus it is im- 
qyenqe. possible to keep her in good lmmoqj ',, 

. “N. N. If I stay at home, .she is sorry to see 
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by my gravity that borne ia disagree¬ 
able to Hie; or slie cannot-help ob¬ 
serving; that it ia very singular I 
should? be unusually merry when she 
isoutof spirit8: she is miserable, and 
she can never .be otherwise while she 
sees that there is no sort of. sympa¬ 
thy between us. If I go oat, she is 
equally displeased, because I know 
very well, she says, that she, does not 
pass her time like other women, in vi¬ 
siting and amusing -herself; no, her 
pleasures axe all domestic ones, and 
how can she be happy with a man 
who neglects her-so shamefully? 

.These,'sir; axe her texts, and she 
contrives: to. hold forth upon them 
not for an hour or two, but sometimes 
for a whole day together, and very 
often for a great part of the night 
too. But besides, these subjects of 
complaint, she has many others: for 
instance, if I stay five minutes be¬ 
yond our usual hour of dinner, I am 
sure to be harassed all the rest of 
the day by sneers andinuendos; de¬ 
clarations that she was ill for want of 
food, since it was impossible for any 
erne to cat of a dinner so completely 
spoiled by waiting, and broad hints 
that I shall be sorry for my conduct 
when I have worried hpr out of her 
life. 

If I take care to be at home in 
time, I am frequently not much bet¬ 
ter oft': sometimes my knock at the 
door has been so loud as to startle 
her, and she is thrown into a fit of 
nervous -agitation, which furnishes 
ample matter of complaint for the 
rest of the day; or perhaps she 
thinks I have not .rubbed piy feet suf¬ 
ficiently, and in that case her tender¬ 
ness of heart makes her spoil my 
dinner, fpr she does pqthing while I 
am at it, hut griera to think of the 
cruelty I am guilty of in making 


such'a stake of •oturpoorhousemaid, 
who ought-to, have the strength of a 
boree to'dean; after me. * 

I have,, tiled?'to make a diversion 
in my favour by; inviting company-as 
often as I could ; hut the temporary 
relief which this expedient-gives ihe 
is dearly bought ,byqthes ntimerbus 
occasions which sdme ipart -or other 
of my behaviour* - while they xtrejpto- 
sent, gives.her-tocomplain of menef- 
ter they’are gone*: I havetrifcdywitli 
equal ill auccess;i tti.corredt h»rfper- 
verae .humour; by, cha«@e of place, 
but slie has. the smisfortunfe never to 
be well where sheas, : - 
a desire,last summer to .spemhsedie 
time in a part of the country whidi 
is allowed to .be one of.the,loveliest 
Spots in .England. Before the ;entl 
of the first day, she .-thought I hail 
used her extremely ill in bringing 
her to a place which wanted every 
thing requisite to constitute a fine 
country; and before the;termination 
of the second, she had? ascertained 
that I brought her there fpr no other 
purpose hut to kill her with I 

am not more fortuiyite in,.t»wnf s}ie 
is either distracted with the ngisq,,qr 
moped to death.by the.stUb?p^; n pr 
else ,the air-is not good* or shp ,sus¬ 
pects that the neighbourhood, ,w no 
better than it should be;.and thqugh 
in all our various migrations, she her¬ 
self always fixes the place, of our Re¬ 
sidence, that does not exempt f ^ae 
from blame, because,, ns .she., .very 
obligingly tells me, ! q^t ^o.J^e 
known to what ohjec^on^. the , p,%e 
was liable. 

; hfow. My. Loijtecer, to come to the 
reason of my troubling you with this 
detail. My wife, notiyitbshmding her 
tormenting temper, is pot void of 
sense, and I ah; well assured would 
never have given;Sucl> scope to her 
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immrn^t bat fecmntl»feMbtiMfejtoy 
hmebfqafet told abltorttob$e**r#v- 
ing pain wo aid pmatob*k »& sdi^ 
towitk impurity; bd* Iwiahte be 
penaiftedto toUherefcrawgltftbe me* 
dwm,of your paper,: whidb lAcmw 
ehereada, Ihtocfrwhas 
ed both '»jt padotweand graMm- 
nttaTi IwreuMtepaMtiiamt 
of jmy day* mpesoc eed qmetoeto; 
and a»I«WecuiMnoii« t&atlgkveb^r 
tvy'tealireaMu io mm vn u r, I declare, 
tbardeeiftnit complaint dje make*of 
me after tbepubHcatkm of this-tet¬ 
ter, shaH be the last she vrifl eeer 
have mroppdrtiHifaye fut ierf u gte me. 
As a loiterer must aboVe ail things 
value quiet, I hope that the sympa¬ 
thy between us to that> respect will 
induce you to oblige, by inserting this 
tetter, your very humble servant, 
li Atm Kites Lovkfcac*. 


90 TS* LOITERER. . 

Good Mr. Loiterer, 

I pttn a podr fellow who would 
wHhngly become rich, that is in an 
honest Way, if I could. I have re* 
Ceived sudh marks of favour from 
jan h efrca s asl think justify my pre¬ 
tending to her hand; but as I wish 
to proceed upon sure grounds, I wiS 
state to you as briefly as I can, for I 
teotoW 1 you don't kite trouble, what 
thoSe groUhds aiife, in the form of 
questions, which 1 hope you will 
htoe the goodness to answer; for as 
yOOr 1 bpittkm inay be 'the means of 
lfodririgmy'fortes*, l fehnrt you will 


iss* refaat *to give it to your most 

Obedient* «• ? j ,M 

Ohcmm» 

When Isuiih rail* befo re toe 
aga««& ',»smiad»^do«»wdtbatp»oTe 
that sbe is taMmani t»<aay aval, 
T«an 'tripph? i 

A a sum -4 Ho. 

Was mt her igeakhg hnavith 
the gtoatost kindness the other day, 
while she never noticed Utot, who 
stood just beside me, a proof that 
de preferred me to him? i 

Ho. 

When she said in my presedee, 
that if ever she manned at should be 
a modest man, did not that mean that 
I was the man of her choice? 

No. 

When she observed inmy hearing, 
that fortune ares the last riling she 
should look at in a husband, was not * 
that plainly telling me to pay my ad¬ 
dresses to her? 

No. 

Whether her acceptance of a rose 
may not (as she is a great reader, and 
of course knows the Oriental custom 
of making love by means of flowers,) 
be considered as a promise to marry 
me? 

No. 

Ought I, upon the strength of all 
the above-mentioned marks of en¬ 
couragement, to venture to bespeak 
tay wedding-clothes 

No. 

What answer may 1 eWpeet when 
I plainly ask her to toi&y tae? 


No. 


BfeAtJTY ANt$ FASHION: A ItBVAnVts;. 

Sat# JfcpjUea, jU they sat at the toilette, k 

"ttt give a cjurta, you turptowjU spCQ it; 

When you take it in hand, there’s »ueh murd'rito fdd rrtangbtig, 
Ti* so raetamorpbol'd by yoir ti&ng 1 

to!. ft. No. Xt. If* Ti ^ 
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That I scarce know my ownwhen I raeet.itagain, 

Such changelings you make, both of 'Womch ahd m. * 

Tq confirm, wlud I say—look at Phryne or Phillis, v , , v , 

. £m sure, that I gave them good roses and likes; ;, ,,, . 

, -Now, like Thisbe in Ovid, one cannot crane near them, , 

So vilely with cold cream and rouge you besmear diem. . , 

And as to your dress, one would think you quite mad— 

From the head to the heel, it is all masquerade; 

With rouleaus and flounces and c hevnux de frize, 

Now sweeping the ground, and now up to your knees. 

And then you’re so fickle that few people mind you ;' 

For my part, I never can tell where to find you: 

Now dress’d in a cap, now naked in none; ' 

Your waist now unbound, now girt with a zone ; v ' 

Now plain as a Quaker, now all ofa puff; !l 

Without kerchief now, and now buried m tuff : 

Like die vane on the tower that shews you the weather, 

You’re rarely the same for two days together.” 

Thus Beauty concluded, when Fashion replied: '; 

“ Who does most for the sex? Let it fairly be tried. 

And they that look round them will presently see 
They’re much less beholden to you than to me. 

I grant that, indeed, mighty favours you boast; 

But how scantly bestowed, how rare is a toast! 

A complexion and shape you confer now and then. 

But to one diat you give, you refuse it to ten. 

In one you succeed, in another you fail; 

Here your rose is too red, diere your lily too pale; 

Some feature or other is always amiss; 

And pray let me know when you finish’d a piece, 

But I was obliged to correct or touch over? 

Or you never woutd have either husband or lover: 

For I hope, my fair lady, you do not forget, 

Though you find the thread, ’tis I make the net; 

And say what you please, it must be-alkxw’d, > -■ 

That a woman is nothing unless d-la-modx ; 

Like diamonds when rough are the charms you bestow. 

But mine are the setting and polishing too. 

The rout, die assembly, and theatres tell, • < 

’Tis I form the bettu and finish the belle; , 

/ Tis by me that dtose beauties must all be supplied 
.Which time has withdrawn, or which yon have denied: 

Impartial to all, did not / lend my aid, 

Both Venus and Cupid might give qp their trade, , 

And even your ladyship die an old maid" 

Ann R-r--. 

'• j - 
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TOR POTHER OF IMAOINATION. 


About the time when the first ex¬ 
periments were made with air-bal¬ 
loons, and when this invention was 
scarcely known in die remotest parts 
of France, there lived on his estate 
in that country, not far from the fron¬ 
tier of Spain, a gentleman, whose 
only child, a lovely girl named Agnes, 
then about fourteen years old, # was 
afflicted with a mental malady. Sho 
imagined that she was possessed by 
a devil of immense size. Her father 
would cheerfully have given half his 
fortune to relieve his dearly beloved 
daughter from this foolish fancy. 
He sent for the most eminent physi¬ 
cians from all parts of the kingdom, 
and sought of them relief for the 
diseased mind of his child. Many 
of them confidently promised a cure, 
but not one kept his word: for though 
her blooming complexion manifested 
not the least symptom of illness, still 
the remedies of these gentlemen 
were chiefly designed to invigorate 
her bodily health, which was already 
sufficiently robust. Meanwhile poor 
Agnes still continued for several 
years to hold the notion that she was 
possessed. 

At length the unhappy father was 
recommended to seek the assistance 
of a physician for the mind, that is, 
of one who would devote his chief 
attention to the diseased imagination 
of his daughter. In compliance with 
this rational counsel, he selected his 
spiritual adviser, the Catholic minister 
of the place: but, destitute as he was 
of mental resources, a more unfit 
person could not have been chosen 
for this arduous duty; and sensible 
of his incompetence, he soon gave 
up the patient. 


A neighbouring apothecary here¬ 
upon undertook, with the divine as¬ 
sistance, to free the disordered mind 
of Agnes from the preposterous idea 
that she was possessed. He began 
with seeking by all possible means to 
gain the unbounded confidence of 
his patient; and in these endeavours 
he was most cheerfully seconded by 
her parents. Such was their success, 
that she soon began to regard every 
assertion of the apothecary’s as un¬ 
doubted truth; and instead of con¬ 
sulting her mother or her father, as 
she had been accustomed to do on 
every occasion, she now asked the 
advice of her friend. By means of 
this unlimited confidence, he suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing her of all that 
it was requisite for her to believe, 
before tbe original remedy to which 
he purposed to resort could produce 
the desired effect. 

She once told him that the devil 
who tormented her was as tall as the 
tallest giant, but very slim and mea¬ 
gre; that to be sure he had not done 
growing, and would at last be as big 
as the thickest end of the trunk of 
the prodigious lime-tree which grew 
in the court-yard of her father’s 
chateau. 

The apothecary attentively noted 
all these effusions of her deranged 
mind in order to avail himself for 
her benefit of such as best suited 
his plan; nay, he even ventured with 
the same view to put into her head 
a great deal more of the like absur¬ 
dities. Among other things, he told 
her on different occasions, that from 
the description which she had given 
of her devil, he knew him personally; 
that his own daughter had once been 
s 2 
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pp^sessetl by him; that he usually 
wore a silktaffety dress, and could 
not endure the smoke of certain 
drugs w^ich he kept in his shop, and 
which, when laid on burning coals, 
were transformed into a thick vapour. 
It was not difficult by means of this 
smoke and certain exorcisms with 
which he was acquainted, to drive 
such a devil out of a person in whom 
he had taken up his abode, so that 
he should fly through the air with a 
tremendous noise, and never more 
return; and he had himself in this 
way delivered his daughter for ever 
from her troublesome inmate. 

Agnes had not the least doubt of 
the truth of all these Actions; for, 
as we have already observed, she 
took every word of her friend's for 
gospel. The apothecary now began 
to turn this confidence to account, 
and the then recent invention of 
aerostation furnished him with a most 
favourable opportunity for doing so. 
Bpfpre Agnes had received the slight¬ 
est intimation on the subject, he se¬ 
cretly made a long balloon of taftety, 
in human shape, “ as tall as the tall¬ 
est giant, and as big as the thickest 
end of the trunk of the lime-tree in 
her father’s court-yard.” He affixed 
horns to the head of this figure, and 
cloven hoofs to the feet: so that the 
whole had nearly the form which 
simple folks used to attribute to the 
devil. 

Meanwhile the sly apothecary had 
so wrought upon the mind of Agnes, 
without her being aware of it, that 
she urgently entreated him to deliver 
her from the clutches of the devil, 
whom lie had keen so fortunate as 
to drive out of his daughter. He 
cheerfully promised that he would, 
and kept in readiness his taffety de- 
yil, that is, the small air-balloon in 


the shape of the devil* and every 
thing requisite for fiffingit, aud&i? 
its ascension* , , r. 

A very sultry afternoon was . fixed . 
upon for the expulsion of the unclean. 
spirit A thunder-storm might be 
confidently expected-a circumstance , 
included in the plan of the apatite* 
cary; for Agnes was so exceedingly .; 
alarmed at thunder, that .during, ft.-- 
tempest she was scarcely mistress o£ 
her senses. It will be recollected 
that he had told her that the deMil 
had quitted his daughter with , a tre* 
mendous noise. , !t 

Thunder-clouds soon made their 
appearance on the horizon; tire storm 
gathered, and the apothecary, with . 
solemn look, began to repeat va¬ 
rious unmeaning incantations over 
his patient. He conducted her with 
her fatlier into the pleasure-grounds 
of his chateau, where lie had pre¬ 
viously suspended the air-balloon be¬ 
hind a clump of trees and shrubs. 
The taffety devil was not yet filled 
with gas, but as slender as Agnes 
had described her familiar to be. 
Some trusty servants by his. desire 
attended with chafingdislies to fu¬ 
migate her. , , t*' 

The train, with Agnes, whoseex- 
peotations were wound up to •the 
highest pitch, moved in slaw and so¬ 
lemn procession in all sorts of eircifU 
tous ways through die extensive 
grounds; for the apothecary waited 
in anxious suspense for the first peak 
of the approaching storm. At. length • 
it rolled awfully through the atmo¬ 
sphere. Agnes trembled .in every., 
joint; she thoughtnothing more cer- 
{tain than that this perfectly natural: 
i phenomenon was occasioned by the. 

! exorcisms of her, friend, and that it 
! proceeded immediately from her 
‘ dcipon, .< ; 
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rThe fcpotbeeary, fo keep lip the 
ittuskwt; continued kweMantiy repeat- 
inghis magic words; and as soon af¬ 
terwards a second, more prolonged 
and louder, clap ensued, he led Agnes 
behind 'the thicket, where she was 
profoundly shocked to recognise in 
the balloon her slim familiar in his 
tfdfoty dress; The apothecary and 
all the domestics marched resolutely 
up f to him 1 , as if exulting in the cer¬ 
tain 1 success of their work, though 
yet unfinished, They fumigated the 
horrid figure on all sides, and at the 
same time filled it quickly and unob¬ 
served with gas. When completely 
filled, it appeared frightful and alarm- 
ingevert to the attendants. While 
Agnes was surveying it with horror, 
the thunder again rolled awfully. 
The devil was instantly dispatched, 
and during the long reverberations 
of the peal, it rose obliquely till al¬ 
most invisible; it was then hurried 
rapidly away by the wind which ac¬ 
companied the tempest, and present- j 
ly disappeared. I 

Agnes pursued its course with i 
strained eyes, and with mingled eino- I 
tions of joy and astonishment. All j 
present loudly expressed their exul¬ 
tation, and-congratulated her on be¬ 
ing now delivered for ever from the 
evR spirit. She sunk upon her knees, 
and while the tears trickled down 
her* cheeks, returned thanks to God 
fortfeis mercy: she gratefully em¬ 
braced her friend the apothecary, to 
whom under heaven she deemed her¬ 
self indebted for her relief: she fell 
in‘ transport of delight upon the 
neck of her mother and of her fa¬ 
ther: in short, the unhappy notion 
that she was possessed by the devil 
was banished from her soul with the 
disappearance of the balloon. Her 
affectionate parents deemed them¬ 



selves inexpressibly happy' in ’this ; 
change wrought in t^eir 1 beloved 
daughter, and bestowed a ptfncely 
remuneration onhim who "tad effect¬ 
ed her cure. 'The apothecary,'a ftb- 
ble-minded, disinterested man, re¬ 
joiced mode sincerely in the success 
of his scheme, than in the wealth 
that it procured him. The servants 
too shared his feelings, for Agnes 
was a girl of excellent disposition,. 
whom they had hitherto sincerely 
pitied. 

As, however, the doctor was not 
without apprehension that the no¬ 
tion so happily banished from her 
mind might regain possession of it, 
if she should ever chance to discover 
that she had been deceived by means 
of a balloon, measures were taken 
to keep the real circumstances of heir 
cure, if possible, secret from her’ for 
ever. 

Before the balloon was let ldose, 
a man had been dispatched on horse¬ 
back in the direction to which the 
wind blew, to follow its course, anti 
to pick it up when it should alight. 
The whole of the servants were in¬ 
duced, partly by considerable gratui¬ 
ties, and partly by the motives of 
reason and Christian philanthropy, 
to bind themselves by an oath never 
to disclose to any one the manner in 
which Agnes was cured of her mental 
disorder. This engagement they 
faithfully fulfilled ; and they were al¬ 
ways extremely grave and reserved, 
when inquisitive persons endeavoured 
to fish out of them the real circum¬ 
stances attending this event. The 
air of mystery thus thrbwri over the 
affair, caused the public to believe 
in good earnest that Miss Agnes 
must really have been possessed by 
.an eVil spirit. A fact which served 
to corroborate this idea was, that sc* 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF DANNECKfiR, THE SCULPTOR. 


veral persons of veracity, who lived 
near her father’s grounds, unani¬ 
mously declared, that “ one day dur¬ 
ing a thunder-stortn they saw an im¬ 
mense figure, in the exact shape of 
the devil, rise from those grounds 
into the air; and it was at this very 
time that the young lady was deli¬ 
vered from her infernal persecutor.” 
As the apothecary lmd also about 
the same time been frequently seen 
with Agnes, he was obliged to be 
content to pass henceforward,through 
all the adjacent country, for a mighty 
exorcist and magician. This notion 
he durst the less contradict, as Ag¬ 
nes herself now and then confirmed 
the good folks in it by her assurances 
that it was solemnly true. 

The apothecary needed but to 
have sent up in public another such 
balloon in order fully to convince the 
more rational at least, that the ascent 
of such a body was effected without 
witchcraft, and by perfectly natural 


means; hut. Ids tedder concern for 
Agnes induced 1 him rather to sntantt 
in silence to the most absmd ampti- 
tations of the ignorant vulgajv»* The 
benefactor and physician of;the;dis¬ 
eased mind of the yoimg ladyr was 
regarded as a general officer of £& 
tan, whose commands the demon 
which possessed Agnes was eons trash¬ 
ed to obey. In all probability this 
character would have adhered to him 
for life, had not Agnes a few 'years 
afterwards died of the. smalhpox, 
and thus the motive for concealing 
the real circumstances of her ernne 
been removed. The above notion, 
however, had in a few yean struck 
such deep root in the minds of the 
multitude, that it was not to he era¬ 
dicated without the greatest difficul¬ 
ty, And what, we may ask, would 
have been the consequence had Ago¬ 
nes lived, and the apothecary felt it 
his duty to continue to observe the 
same silence as at first ? 


SOME ACCOUNT OF DANNECKEll, THE SCULPTOR, AND 

HIS PRINCIPAL WORKS. 


John Henry Dannkcker, born 
at Stuttgard in Germany in 1758, is 
one of the first sculptors of the pre¬ 
sent age. He began his studies in 
the school which w as established at 
Stuttgard by Duke Charles of Wur- 
temberg, and therefore called the 
Karls-schule, and obtained, in his se¬ 
venteenth year, the first prize by a 
model of Milo of Crotona. In this 
academy he became intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Schiller, whose admir¬ 
ed bust lie afterwards executed in 
marble. Dannecker and Schiller left 
the academy in the same year, 1780, 
and the former became the duke's 
sculptor, with a yearly stipend of 300 | 
florins. In 1783, he tra\elled on ! 


foot to Paris, to prosecute his studies, 
and passed two years in that capital, 
whence he proceeded on foot to 
Rome. There the great Oanova’s 
friendship raised his talent^, and'he 
began his first works in marble, his 
Ceres and his Bacchus. The suc¬ 
cess of these highly finished Statues r 
caused him to be elected a member 
of the academies of Milan and Bo¬ 
logna. 

After a residence of five,years at 
Rome, he left Italy and retunied to 
Stuttgard, where the duke named 
him professor of the fine arts. The 
first work he finished there, was a 
J young Lady weeping for her Bir<£ 
i This fine production was followed by 
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t§M& modelG of a AfwftenJo and an Alex¬ 
ander.- In 1796, he beganhis Sap- 
jjto in marble, now at Monrepos, 
nWE Mounting Friendship, a monu- 
metat for the-;duke’s friend, Count 
Zeppelin, erected in the park of 
Ludwigsburg, and esteemed as a 
work of the highest merit. During 
the execution of this statue, Dan- 
necker conceived the first idea of his 
immortal Ariadne, which he began 
immediately. 

About this period he commenced 
several busts in marble, highly fi¬ 
nished, and considered as the happi¬ 
est productions in this branch of the 
arts: among these are two busts of 
SchiUer, one of which he executed 
of colossal size, after the death of 
his friend; and this bust, which he 
will not part from, adorns bis galle¬ 
ry: also the bust of the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, in Carrara mar¬ 
ble; that of Gluck, of Frederic the 
Victorious , &c. 

In 1808, he began liis Ariadne in 
marble. She is represented as the 
bride* of Bacchus, sitting on a pan¬ 
ther, expecting the god. In 1816, 
this 'chef-d'oeuvre was finished, and 
came into the possession of Mr. 
Bethmann of Francfort. In 1812, 
Dannecker commenced Ilia Cupid for 
theKing of Wurtemberg; and in 1814, 
a Psyche, now in the possession of 
an.eminent friend to the fine arts, the 
English General Murray. An exact 


m 

I copy of his Psyche is now nearly fi¬ 
nished, and is intended as a compa¬ 
nion to the Cupid belonging to the 
King of Wurtembcrg. He* is also 
executing a bust of the Russian Ge¬ 
neral Benkendorf, and a monument 
for the late Duke of Oldenburg, re¬ 
presenting a female figure, in Car¬ 
rara marble: these are nearly finished. 

Notwithstanding the high degree 
of genius and perfection manifested 
in all these works, they are surpass¬ 
ed by his Christ. This colossal mar¬ 
ble figure is now nearly completed. 
The artist represents our Saviour 
preaching in the Wilderness: the 
expression of his features is that of the 
Mediator between G od and man. The 
divine nature of Jesus was never bet¬ 
ter expressed. The left hand is ele¬ 
vated, and the* right points to the 
breast. There is no doubt that 
Dannecker has bestowed more time 
and study upon this, than upon any 
of his former works. 

Upon the whole, it may be said 
that Danneeker’s genius is roost con¬ 
genial to that of the ancient masters; 
and that his works are replete with 
simplicity, truth, nature, and life. 

This eminent artist is beloved by 
every one who knows him, for the 
candour, simplicity, and kindness of 
his character and manners. Canova, 
a few years before his death, rightly 
named this his old friend “ il beato." 

D. A. 


VERSES 

Suggested by a Seal belonging to Bernard Barton, the Poet, the Device of which 
isoHurp, with the Motto, “ Dear'thouoh unrewarded and addressed to him 
by his Friend , the Rev. W. B. Cj.arke. 

Yes! “ dear” by Friendship's faithful voice, 

S' ■" '' By lips that lisp of thee, . 

4 '' ' ' By judgment’s calm unbi:> .’d choice, 

\L.’. J. Tliy love of song must be! ■ 
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And “ dc6r " by tfeyy of ^foliSfcthfMght, 1 

And dreams irtto thy-*ftitiibers wrought" 

By Ftasey’s magic skffl/ s-i 
By morning' walks, Before the aim 
Night’s latest citadel had won, * 

Upon thy fav’rite hill! 

By evening rambles on the shore 
Of Deben’s silv'ry flood; 

By musings, when the tempest's roar 
Was grateful to thy, mood. 

And midnight wipds their concert sapg - 
Around thee, till thy windows rang ,, 

With sounds that told of fear, 

And, call’d o’er ocean by the gale. 

Thy thoughts w ere with some shatter’d sad 
That saw no haven near! 

* 

Oh! doubly “ dear," if, whilst thy soul 
Was raptto climes of song. 

Some tender words upon thee stole 

From gentle woman’s tongue; *- 

Some gratulating sounds confest 
That there were-feelings m her breast 
Which liv’d upon thy strain: 

For this, indeed, might win a hard. 

The world’s despite to disregard, 

And deem its coldness vain! 

But what if “ unrewarded" be 
Thy pensive numbers still; 

Not less delightful unto thee 
These trials of thy skill. 

Who loves the mountain, snowdrop less. 
Who scorns the “ primrose pale" to bless, ’ 
Because no fruit'ihey bearT ! 

Who deems the infant’s cheek not sweet. 
Though, slatnb’ring in its winding-sheet, " 
The hues of death it wear ? 

Oh! keep thou on thy quiet way, *' 
Though refcompehce be brief! 

Oft chilling winds in April’s day 

Will nip the buddutg leaf; ; - tj ' 

But after-hours, more warm and. bright, 

The injured promise may reguite^ • ■* 

And on the garden-ho^rer, , j-y 
When smmanersuus lmv^ <sh«d, 

And gladness through the still air streamy y 
Be seen the full-blown flower. 
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Yes! keep thou an thy way of love, 

And woke thy pensive strain! 
Though/w thy numbers should approve. 
Thou hast not liv’d in vain; 

For better ’tis to win their praise 
Who feel the spirit of thy lays, 

Than win a world’s applause. 

Whose welcome, like a winter's noon, 
Bursts out in warmth, and then too soon 
Its influence withdraws! 

The world, alas! but little heeds 
A poet’s hopes an,! fears! 

Though pierc'd by want, his bosom bleeds, 
No present help appears: 

But still may he amidst his pain 
Lookup, like pilgrim on the plain 
Of Syria's desert sand. 

Assur’d that future hours shall bring 
His footsteps to the cheering spring 
In Hope’s long-promii’d land. 

i 

And thou hast won that holy well, * 
And freely may’st thou sip: 

Some are there (in whose hearts to dwell 
Is thy best suretiship, 

That thou in vain hast not essay’d), 

Who in their minds a shrine have made. 
To treasure up thy name; 

And this may recompense the teal. 

And daily care and nightly oil. 

That fed thy early feme. 

Rewarded art thou, if the smile 
Of sympathy repay; 

If caaamendation can beguile 
From hopelessness away. 

Thou bear’st requital in thy heart. 
Rewards more pow’rful to impart 
Than kings themselves could give; 

A recorapence that cannot cease. 

The conscience of a mind at peace. 
Contentment that must live! 

And what can Fortune like to this 
’Midst all her treasures find ? 

Since reason holds the greatest bliss, 

A self- appro ring mind. 

Then walk than in thy quiet way: 

Though clouded be thy winter-day, 

r*i. n. No. xi. o‘ 
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Thy sun shall shine on faigh;' 
Rememb’rmg, though upon the ^prouad 
Thy neat too, like the lark's* is found, ■ 
Thy song is in the sky! 


GHOST STORIES.—No. II. 

* THE WIDOW OP MILAN. 


Duuing the reign of Ludovico 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, there lived 
near the palace of that prince a 
wealthy widow, of the latter years 
of whose life history records nothing 
more, than that, like other good- 
natured matrons, she slept, ate, and 
drank day after day; and that she de¬ 
lighted, by way of pastime, to entice 
the duke's peacocks, dogs, apes, and 
other animals, and to regale them 
with dainties. At length it so hap¬ 
pened that she died o».c day, to the 
great regret of these animals, whose 
best friend she was. The chamber 
in which she expired was on the first 
floor. The corpse was removed to 
a lower room, and thence conveyed 
in great pomp to the place of inter¬ 
ment. 1 In her lifetime she had been 
a liberal benefactress to the church, 
and even endowed a spiritual foun¬ 
dation. The church therefore styled 
her a pious woman; and numbers of 
priests and monks escorted her re¬ 
mains to the grave. 

Scarcely had the dome’s body been 
deposited in the cool bosom of mo¬ 
ther earth, scarcely had the long 
procession returned to feast upon 
the good things provided for an en¬ 
tertainment in honour of the deceas¬ 
ed, when all these savoury prospects i 
were suddenly blasted. Just as the j 
company had entered, the old lady’s j 
two damsels, who had gone for some-, 
thing or other into the room where | 
she died, came running de«^n stairs , 
with the most piercing shrieks to the 


guests, who were just preparing for 
a general assault upon the good ciieer 
that covered the table. After the 
girls had somewhat lightened their 
hearts by what is commonly caUed 
“ a good cry,” and had left theinqui- 
sitive strangers long enough in sus¬ 
pense as to what had befallen them, 
they related to the worthy company 
in incoherent sentences, interrupted 
by many a heavy sigh—that:their 
mistress, who had been but just buri¬ 
ed, was lying exactly as she used to 
do, in the bed in her chamber. 

The most courageous of the party 
ventured to question the truth of 
this statement, and hastened up stairs 
to satisfy their doubts. Their looks 
as they entered the room were direct¬ 
ed to the bed, and they exclaimed, 
“ Jesus! Maria! there indeed she is 
again already!”—Their blood curdled 
while they convinced themselves with 
their own eyes that it was no illusion. 
The more timid had followed them 
at a little distance, and they had 
abundant reason to hurry back, lest 
they should be run over by their pre-, 
decessors, who retreated in not the 
best possible order. The uproar, 
which was previously great enough, 
had now reached its height. Every' 
face expressed the utmost astonish¬ 
ment and consternation, and those 
of the monks in particular manifest¬ 
ed a pious horror of this artifice of 
the devil. They prepared themselves 
by.many a* hasty Ave Maria, and a 
'thousand ether effusions of Jnjper- 
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stjtion,fbr the spiritual -’conflict with 
the foul fiend; and not a laymta felt 
the least inclination to mount with 
unhallowed foot to the haunted cham¬ 
ber. 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
there was not a soul ih the city but 
bad heard of the miraculous occur¬ 
rence, and the concourse of people 
who thronged to the house, increas¬ 
ed every moment. Some observed 
they had long thought the widow 
must be on good terms with the Black 
One, otherwise she could not have 
been so inordinately fond of the 
duke’s animals. Others, judging less 
uncharitably, conjectured that the de¬ 
vil might have other reasons for play- 
ingjthis scurvy trick; and that though 
she had died in the odour of sancti¬ 
ty, there might be some secret pec¬ 
cadillo, for which he was spitefully 
come to attach disgrace to her me¬ 
mory. AH, however, agreed in the 
propriety of soliciting thewhole neigh¬ 
bouring convent to assist the ecclesi¬ 
astics who were present in expelling 
the unwelcome guest by prayer and 
exorcisms. This was immediately 
done. , All the shaven heads assem¬ 
bled, and repaired in procession to 
the haunted house, headed by the 
confessor of the deseased carrying a 
golden cross, wliile a monk bearing 
the holy-water vessel closed the pious 
train. 

In tins order they proceeded, not 
without palpitating hearts, up stairs 
to the chamber, in order to dispossess 
the spectre by force of sacred arms 
of the bed which it had so uncere¬ 
moniously occupied. What a spec¬ 
tacle presented itself to their view! 
There lay the widow, whom they 
had just buried, in her best cap, but 
with 1 distorted features and small 
sparkhng eyes, and gave the . holy 


ns 

] throng a reception that was any'thing 
j but- courteous. They started, and 
] were on the poiht of retreating; but 
i screwing their courage to the stick- 
, ing point, they commenced the so¬ 
lemn farce of exorcism. 

The spectre meanwhile seemed to 
gaze with composure at the general 
bustle, and made no motion to quit 
I either the bed or the house. It fix¬ 
ed its eyes particularly on the well- 
fed brother who, with the holy-war 
ter-sprinkler, was dispensing the sOr 
creu fluid among the multitude. As 
he, however, whether accidentally 
or wilfully, we are not informed, sprin¬ 
kled a few drops over the face of the 
venerable matron, she pursed up her 
lips in a frightful manner, gnashed 
her teeth, and manifested symptoms 
of a disposition to retaliate. The 
exorcising gentry were overwhelmed 
with horror and trepidation when 
they observed the movement of the 
bed-clothes, and thence inferred an 
approaching conflict with the infer¬ 
nal spirit. Unprepared for this atr 
tack, and confounded by the ill sue- 
| cess of their incantations, they felt no 
call whatever to engage Old llornie, 
or any of his imps, and fled with the 
utmost precipitation. With screams 
of terror they rushed out of the room, 
and as every one was eager to get 
out first, jmd escape to a place of 
safety, the huge belly of many a 
portly monk received no very gentle 
1 squeeze in the door-way. 

As the devil, in the shape of the 
inhumed matron, seemed to bear the 
corpulent holy-water-sprinklera par¬ 
ticular grudge, he took care to be 
first on the stairs; and in has hurry, de¬ 
scending two or three steps at a, time, 
with the vessel in his band, all at 
i onc6 down he tumbled with a tre- 
j mendous crash. The rest, who-foV 
O o 2 
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lowed with no* Ian precipitation, 
s t umb le d over him, and many -a bro -1 
ken head and bloody nose was die 
consequence. As, however, there is 
no Ol hide Without its attendant good 
luck; so, in this case, fortunately for 
the holy crew, notone of them broke 
his neck. 

Scarcely had the terrified and 
bleeding gentry picked themselves 
tip, when the spectre likewise de¬ 
scended the stairs, but with greater 
deliberation, and, in the head-dress of 
thedeceased widow, entered the room 
where they were complaining of their 
wounds and contusions. At the first 
moment an stood aghast; but pre¬ 
sently their consternation subsided: 
deep shame was seen to take its place 
in the countenance of every monk; 
while peals of laughter burst from 
the surrounding crowd of spectators. 

The supposed spirit was no other 
than Mardi, a handsome ape of the 
duke’s, who had occasioned all this 
scandal, and now gravely marched 
forth in the paraphernalia of his de¬ 


ceased benefactress. ’ It 'is prdtehfo 
that, duringthe funetfal, hehadsought 
her in her chamber, wiasoe -be hed 
received so many tit-bits freta her 
hands. But instead of his friend, he 
found merely her head-deess* which 
he put on, and then legated himaeif 
with the funeral cake, Which Iras 
missed, and some fragments «f Which 
were afterwards found in the had. 
He had most likely overloaded ‘bis 
stomach, and needed repose forthe 
better digestion of the- cake$ or he 
might even have had an obscure feel¬ 
ing of sorrow for thelossof hkfrieftd. 
Be this as it may, belay down » her 
cap, and covered himself up to the 
chin in the bed-clothes to. take his 
siesta. His nap was unluckily-die- 
turbed by the officious gentry with 
their rosaries and holy water* who 
roused him to prove unintentionally 
to the public, that even the ludicrous 
tricks of an ape may make egregious 
fools of numbers of men endowed 
with reason. 


L-HAUDA: An Histohical Talji. 


About the middle of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, there lived at the village of Ba¬ 
cket, near Meylan, two leagues from 
Grenoble, a young shepherdess, nam¬ 
ed Claudine Mignot, but commonly 
called, according to the custom of 
that country, Lhauda. She was vir- 1 
tuous and modest; her features were 
regular and animated; her complexion 
was tinged with the glow of health, 
and her figure elegant and captivat¬ 
ing. Janin, secretary to Baron d’Am- 
plerieux, the lord of Bached saw 
lihauda, and became enamoured of 
her; nor sp he disagreeable t6 the 
damsel. He, however, was accus¬ 
tomed to easy victories, and seemed 


to seek in Claudine rather a mistress 
than a partner for Hfe. Though she 
was young and inexperienced* ytet 
she soon perceived that her lover’s 
intentions were not the mosthonour¬ 
able ; and vanity came to the aid of 
virtue, to protect her against Idl Re¬ 
ductive designs. “ Why does' he 
tarry so long,* said she to hersel^^ if 
he really has a mind tomatty'me? I 
am fifteen, indeed I might say’six¬ 
teen years old. 1 see that younger, 
plainer girls, neither so strong mm so 
clever os I am, Obtain' husbands. 
Perhaps Janin s uppos es IWhOuMWot 
find another besides him. Why* I 
should but have fo pfek and tlTOOee, 
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>*WbmW9t foe #Mtng?k4# seeme, with mwf corn andwigp .^laa,,^ 
mhw il^ required to snppggtia wtfe.^aJwL4iil- 

! «aad a*thir*J» ribbon—r*n shart, they xken, if heaven shblddrsend, him ew 
-ade atianjdotis io plettse me, , Janin so many.,. They will have, itriubUeir 
md»fc mind how he behaves: I am power to do somethingfoa: uBtif .we 
iirid of viking?: and have a good need it. The only fault I have tofoid 
ikrind intake itbe first likely kd that with him is, that he seems rather too 
ioderb 11 ' 1 ' - ii.'i *V genteel for our daughter.”— 4 * Tefo 

"ddttdinek love for Janin seemed genteel,! a secretary too genteel for- 
't» leeredfrom day to day. The more sooth!” replied Thievena: “ for my 
attewfianj-he pald her* the less was part I think him too clownish. Opr 
>gjhe r disposed to forgive the evasions Claudine deserves to be the wi&pf 
by which he. ‘Strove to defer their a king—-yes, of a king! Hast thau 
aomon. • observed with what com-; forgot that . I had her fortune te^d 
placency she llstenetl on ditferent oc-! when she was.born, and that the gip- 
rdsiona'to the young villagers: he sy- woman assured me the child 
grew jealous, complained, and re* j would some day or other be. a que«an 
eeived a sharp answer, “ Why,”! -raye, a queen.”—“ Ah, wife!, say 
said he, ff tonly wish to prolong the j no more about thy silly, prophecies! 
Spring-time of our love: the summer | Janin is the best match in the, village 
must come at last. May 1 solicit thy j —or dost tlpiu know a better?’W- 
hwsdof thy parents?”—“I must obey j “ If I did/’ rejoined Thievena, *f.I 
my parents; that is die duty of a! should not have held my tongue 
daughter,” answered she with down- when Janin proposed for her—ap, 
castlook*. He indulged a hope that that I should not.”—“ Not have hold 
the ties of matrimony would draw thy tongue indeed!” muttered Pierro, 
nearer to him the heart which lie j as he left the cottage. .. . 

seemed to have lost; and the very | The enamoured Janin now made 
same day he applied to Picrro and the requisite preparations for the 
Thievena for the hand of ttieirdaugh- nuptials with as much dispatch as he 
tor* Claudine’s father gave his as- had before shewn backwardness. 
Sent; lie was fond of Janin. Thie- Lhauda seemed neither pleased nor 
yena seemed to coincide with the dissatisfied, but manifested the same 
wish of her husband. Janin hasten- indifference as if she had been apy 
ed away to make preparations for the other than the bride. Among other 
ifUptkk* and to provide the presents formalities,, Janin deemed it his du- 
whieh he designed to make to his: ty to present Claudine to M. d’Am- 
fajrbride. s When Pierro was alone plerieux, and to request him to sub- 
wfth.-biswife, jbe began to sound Ja- scribe the marriage-contract. This 
tiips p^aise, “ The young man,” gentleman, who was no longer yoking, 
.Baid hq, “ ; is somewhat spoiled to be but possessed a large fortune, had 
. sure by associating with gentlemen, passed his early years at couyt, in the 
and eepepiallywith hirnin whose ser- mazes of high life and of gallantry, 
;vice be is* but he. is. an excellent and had quitted file world at thgi^io- 
for Gfjx Claudine I he: has %ur • gipnf when, it forsopl^Ini, ( to spend 
jWM»efoitonand afo«eilopk,ofshee^: | the remainder of hisdays j n phn°- 
Iw.fo?ld§g<Mlhi& vineyard simply hitn j spphic retirement, lip ha^ Tie^rd 
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highencammms on Lhauda’s charms. 
The reception of the young country- 
girl. at the castle of Amplcrieux was 
more flattering than she could have 
wished. The baron was enchanted 
by her beauty, praised the taste of 
his fortunate secretary, and paid the 
most marked attentions to his lovely 
bride. Claudine and Thievema re¬ 
turned home quite transported with 
the condescension of M. d’Ample- 
rieux. 

As soon as they were gone, the 
baron sent for Janin. “ Your bride,” 
said he, “ is too handsome to wear 
the coarse ornaments customary in 
this village; 1 will undertake to pro¬ 
vide the jewels for her wedding at¬ 
tire. As for you, I want you to re¬ 
pair to-morrow in all haste to Lyons, 
where I have business ighich requires 
your presence. Your love to Clau¬ 
dine assures me that you will lose no 
time in performing it, for till then 
your union must be deferred.” This 
command filled Janin with mingled 
joy and mortification. His happiness 
was delayed, but the commission was 
an honourable proof of the confi¬ 
dence winch M. d’Amplerieux re¬ 
posed in him, and of the interest 
which he felt for Claudine. Next 
morning he informed the bride and 
lier parents of the errand on w hich 
lie was obliged to go. Thievena and 
her daughter seemed rather to re¬ 
joice at, than to regret the circum¬ 
stance ; and Janin set out in the 
greatest uneasiness at a parting, the 
coldness of which formed so strong 
a contrast with the ardour of his own 
feelings. 

The day after Janin’s departure 
for Lyons, a scene, such as the old¬ 
est villagers had never witnessed, was 
exhibited at the village of Bachet: 
tbs owner of the castle, namely, a 


gentleman and a courtier, paid a vi¬ 
sit to the cottage of a poor peasant* 
He found Lhauda and hermothor at 
home; Fierro was at work in 4k& 
vineyard. At the sight of Mv d’Astt- 
plerieux, Thievena wasso astounded; 
that she knew not whkt she did;>«*d 
Claudine blushed, not so much fjngan 
modesty as vanity. In their anxiety 
to prove themselves worthy by their 
attention of so distinguished an ho¬ 
nour, pots, spinning-wheels, stools; 
and other articles which covered the 
floor, were thrown pell-mell upon 
one another. The polite visitor seem¬ 
ed not to notice the confusion; he 
seated himself on the only chair that 
was left on its legs, and when Clau¬ 
dine and her mother had somewhat 
recovered from their trepidation, he 
thus spoke: “ If I possessed a scep¬ 
tre, a royal crown, all the power and 
all the riches of the earth, I could 
not help sacrificing them at the 
shrine of beauty; for to beauty be¬ 
long of right all hearts, all minds, all 
wealth, and all crowns.”-—“ Yes in¬ 
deed, all crowns!” repeated the mo¬ 
ther, glancing at Lhaudn’s nymph¬ 
like figure.—“ I have nothing,” con¬ 
tinued the baron, “ but a castle; a 
few houses, some thousand acres of 
bind, vineyards, forests, rich pas¬ 
tures, and numerous flocks; but the 
little I possess I am ready to lay at 
the feet of the fair Lhauda.” 

Mother and daughter looked at 
each other, and knew not what 'an¬ 
swer to make. By what miracle 
could a man of such rank have been 
induced to propose marriage ta rn. 
poor humble country-gild? D’Am¬ 
plerieux guessed the cause of their 
silence, and thus proceeded: •“ Janin, 
my sccretary, loves thee, ftdr Lbsmda.: 
unworthy as lie is in point of birth 
ami property to call so xnanyebanae 
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hb PWB, stall the thought of parting < 
yopwould sot have come into my j 
mind,ifthy heart had shared the j 
fillings of Ida: for love is always the ' 
pane pf love;,it supplies the want of 
every thing else, though nothing can | 
make amends f&r the want of it. But i 
Jani& himself told me in what manner 
he deservedly lost thy love; and I 
thought yesterday that I perceived j 
he had lost it for ever. Thy heart 
is* free. Were my intentions less 
pure, 1 would let thee marry my se¬ 
cretory, and then I might perhaps 
hope that his levity, time, my atten¬ 
tions—^-But no, it is not at such 
a price that 1 would gain the beauti¬ 
ful and the virtuous Claudine. The 
ideftjof seeing her in my castle trans¬ 
ports me; but it is only by my name 
that she shall appear there.'’ 

Thusspoke M. d’Amplerieux, and 
retired, saying that he would call 
again the next day for Claudine’s an¬ 
swer. “ Remember,” added he, 
raising her baud to his lips, “ that 
thy fate and mine depends on thy 
decision.” 

No sooner was Thievena alone with 
her daughter, than she clasped her 
in her arms, and strained her to her 
bosom. “ At length,” cried she, “ my 
dear. Lliauda, the gipsy’s prophecy 
begins to be accomplished. Thou 
art indeed not yet a queen—but a < 
lady, yes, a grand lady!”—Claudine 
seemed to be lost in thought.— 

“ What!” said her mother, “ eanst 
thou, still think of that Janin who 
put .thee oft’ so long, and honours 
only because he could not dishonour 
thee ?”t-“ I am not concerned about 
Janin," said die girl; “1 have ceased 
toidove him: hut he is young, and 
the. bar on is not.”—“ Neither was 
thy. father young when I married, 
him; and yet we were happy. Ah ! 


ray dear Claudine, what a triumph 
for thee to sit at church in the ba¬ 
ron’s pew! Whenever thou passest 
along, the cry will be, There is Ma¬ 
dame d’Amplerieux!—Who comes 
there? Why, Madame d’Amplerieux 
—Make room for Madame d’Ample¬ 
rieux!—Long live Madame d’Am¬ 
plerieux! And then what an honour 
forme to say, Madame d’Amplericux, 
my daughter! No more toiling and 
moiling, no fear of bad weather, no 
apprehension of winter! A rousing 
tire anti plenty of good cheer! We 
shall all live ten years the longer at 
least, that is to say, in case the sud-» 
den joy does not kill me. Mot a 
minute more shall thy good fortune 
be deferred. Come, let’s seek thy 
father, to tell him that thou art queen 
of Amplerieiyt *— pshaw! baroness 
d’Amplerieux I would say.” 

As soon as honest Pierro had 
heard his wife’s story, “ Silly woman!” 
cried lie angrily, “ I would have a 
son-in-law at whose table I could sit 
down without a world of compli¬ 
ments, and who could take bis place 
at mine without blushing. It would 
become thy daughter indeed to ex¬ 
change her stuff gow n for silks and 
velvet! Let her marry a man of qua¬ 
lity, and she will soon learn to de¬ 
spise every thing that has hitherto 
been her pleasure and delight—every 
thing, her parents not excepted. 
The living Lhauda would be dead 
to us. 1 hate men who eat bread 
without knowing the trouble it costs 
to sow and to reap the corn. My 
daughter’s husband shall labour, and 
earn the bread he eats. What would 
the fine ladies of quality say if they 
saw Lhauda here preferred to them? 
what our neighbours, the wives and 
damsels of the village ? Once mare, 
Thievena, I tell thee thou art stark- 
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staring mad. Don't pester me with |l 
any more of thy foolish foneiest” j 
Thievena and Claudine durst not 
reply, for Pierro was passionate, and 
sometimes rough. Next morning, 
when he seemed to have recovered 
Iris good-humour, Thievena renewed 
the subject; but Pierro was indexi¬ 
ble. IIow was it possible to confess 
to M. d’Amplerieux that a poor vine¬ 
dresser peremptorily refused him die 
liand of his daughter! Thievena re¬ 
paired privately to the castle. The 
baron perceived from the perturba¬ 
tion expressed by her countenance 
what answer she had brought; hut 
when he was informed from what 
quarter the resistance proceeded, he 
despaired not of victory. “ Pierro,*’ 
said he, “ will not allow me to raise 
you to my level: well then, I will 
lower myself to yours. Keep the 
matter secret from all but Claudine; 
and when you see me with honest 
Pierro, feign both of you not to 
know me.” 

M. d'Amplerieux called together 
liis people, and enjoined the most j 
profound silence in case of any in¬ 
quiries that might be made respect¬ 
ing die way of life he was about to 
pursue. He tlien quitted the castle, 
and took up his abode at a shep¬ 
herd’s cottage which he possessed 
at the extremity of the village. Next 
day, in die disguise of a shepherd, 
and by the name of Luke, he drove 
his flock to the grounds contiguous 
to Fierro’s vineyard. Luke was so 
courteous, he watched his sheep so 
attentively to prevent their doing 
mischief, and praised so adroitly 
Fierro’s operations, his perseverance, 
the moderation of his wishes, and 
the wisdom of his discourse, that in 
a short time he had deeply ingrati¬ 
ated himself in Pierro’s favour. Pi¬ 


erro and Luke soon became fes fr p i- 
rafale. Lhauda and Thieved** 
whom the rather aped swam bad 
private interviews, supported 
with all their influence. Meanwhile 
Janin, who was still at Lyons* daMy 
received fresh conutitssion* and Wa¬ 
ders, which obliged him' to defer 
from time to time his return to Baehet. 
The letters which he addressed do 
Lhauda and her father did not reach 
their hands; and the accounts fktth 
his bride, though not of sack a na¬ 
ture as to excite in him any very 
acute uneasiness, yet proved that rite 
was not deeply afflicted on acoouot 
of his absence. 

WbenM, d'Amplerieux conceived 
that he had firmly established him¬ 
self in Pierro’s favour, he sat down 
one day with him under a larch-tree. 
“ Master Pierro,” said he, “ you seem 
to have a partiality for me, and your 
friendship makes me the happiest of 
men. One thing only gives me pain, 
name]}, that my age ami circum¬ 
stances will not permit me to become 
j your son-in-law.”—“ Indeed,” repli¬ 
ed Pierro, “ 1 should apprehend that 
my daughter would think yoU not 
' quite young enough, and my wife not 
rich enough, for she, is ambitious, 
very ambitious—that wife of mine.” 
—“ I have some other property be¬ 
sides my flock,” rejoined Luke; “ per¬ 
haps it might be possible to gain 
Thievena. As to Claudine, I bare 
but little hopes of inspiring her with 
love; but in matrimony it is sufficient 
if there be only no dislike* Were 
I as sure of your consent as tbmnT 

-“ Mine, my dear Lukel You 

shall have it with all my heart/’ Bo 
saying he reached him his hand, and 
they gave each other a mutual pre¬ 
mise. Luke considered it a favoura¬ 
ble moment for throwing off themSsk, 
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«n4eceiving Pierco. On hear¬ 
ing Mi d’Antplarieux’s explanation, 
be became uneasy, attempted to ex- 
<HBe himself, and mentioned Janin, 
mHom be had quite forgotten. “ He 
ia 4 young debauchee,’' said the ba- 
von; “> he tliiiSss of nothing but his 
pfoieures. Were he really attached 
to yoUr daughter, he would at this, 
moment be here: his business at Ly¬ 
ons waa finished several weeks since; 
but he is never at a loss for pretexts 
to prolong his stay in that city, where 
I know he is leading a verj dissolute 
life. Besides, your daughter has 
ceased to love him, and their union 
must of necessity prove most unhap¬ 
py.” Pierro perceived that there was 
no loophole for escape, and he found 
all attempts to evade the baron’s wish¬ 
es unavailing. At length he gave 
his hand and assented. 

The report of so unusual and une¬ 
qual a match soon spread throughout 
the whole country, and even reached 
LyonB. Janin thought the story most 
improbable, but yet quitted that city, 
and hastened to Bachet. He arriv ed 
at midnight; he knocked at the doors 
of the castle, hut was every where 
denied admittance by the baron’s do¬ 
mestics, who had orders not to know 
him. He hurried to Pierre's cottage, 
and knocked. Nobody answered. 
He was now satisfied of the truth of 
the report. The idea that Lhauda 
was lost to him overwhelmed his 
soul with despair; but when he re¬ 
flected that anothaK^possessed her, 
his heart, which was closed against 
hope, opened to jealousy; and he felt 
the whole power of that fury. He 
determined to take a signal revenge. 

At the foot of the hill, in a deep 
dark cavern, dwelt a hag renowned 
for prophetic talent mid witchcraft. 
IT. No. XT. 


The hour was favourable for the 
mysteries of necromancy, and Janin 
resolved to avail himself of it. The 
sibyl liad* not yet retired to rest. 
“ Thou knowest,” said he, “ the most 
secret thoughts of men; thou knowest 
what has brought me hither. If thou 
canst not prosper my passion, aid me 
at least to avenge myself.”—“ The 
power of love,” replied the hag, “ is 
superior to mine. When it once 
quits a heart, it leaves it for ever. 
Lhauda has another lover: if Janin 
is wise, he will seek another mistress. 
Claudine’s heart is a rock to thee— 
the seed which thou strewest on it is 
thrown away.”—“ Shame on thy 
head, thou beldam!" exclaimed Ja¬ 
nin. “ Thou knowest not the force 
of love. I was Lhauda’s first love. 
She cannot .have forgotten me!"— 
With these words he rushed forth 
into the \\ ood, and there passed tile 
remainder of the night. 

Morning dawned—the village was 
all life and bustle. Cannons thun¬ 
dered, bells rang, trumpets sounded 
—shouts of joy, songs, garlands of 
flowers, all announced the nuptials 
of M. d’Amplerieu\. Poor Janin! 
could lie but speak to Pierro. and 
see Lhauda for a moment, what 
hopes might he not cherish for his 
heart, in which lov e and hatred, his 
better feelings, and the thoughts of 
his dishonour, were engaged in tre¬ 
mendous conflict 1 He heard the ac¬ 
clamations in the castle, and ventured 
not to approach. He beheld Claudine 
walking arm in arm with the baron 
through the garden, and durst not 
tear her from his side. Claudine 
had seen him stealing through the 
shrubbery. She blushed- “ Hid 
we not all believe,” said she to her¬ 
self, “ that Janin was still at Lyons, 
P v 
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and had forgotten me? Have I then ) 
been deceived ? How is this ? By 
■what means has poor Janin been kept 
away?” Sjach were the questions tliat 
crowded into her mind, and excited 
within her a powerful emotion. 

At the foot of the castle an impe¬ 
tuous torrent rushes along between 
dark rocks; on the opposite side 
rises an abrupt naked crag, which 
overhangs the stream, and approach¬ 
es so near to the castle as to com¬ 
mand a view of all that passes in the 
latter. Janin, with the fearlessness 
of despair, ascended to the summit 
of this crag, and when the tapers 
in the castle burned brightly, and 
the well-known scenery around be¬ 
came discernible in the mild moon¬ 
light, lie found food enough for the 
passion that inflamed his heart. But 
clouds soon obscured the face of the 
moon, the music in the castle ceased, 
the lights were extinguished, and all 
became as dark there as in the star- 
leas sky. lie moved to the margin 
of the cliff) took a pistol from his 
bosom, blew out his brains, and fell 
headlong into the abyss. His fate 
was not known till the following day. 

The baron had not been long unit¬ 
ed to his fair spouse before he re¬ 
sumed his former way of life. He 
began himself to imagine that he 
had been dreaming, and that it was 
high time to awake. 1 lonest Picrro 
was sent hack to his vineyard, and 
Thievena to her domestic occupa¬ 
tions: they were no longer admitted 
at the castle; and it was not without 
great difficulty that Madame d’Am- 
plerieux now and then obtained per¬ 
mission to lower herself so far as to 
visit her poor old parents in secret. 
Picrro had foreseen his misfortune; 
he therefore bore it in silence: but 
Thievena's vanity, which was so pain¬ 


fully disappointed*, -transformed her 
tongue into a two-edged sword when? 
ever mention was made of her noble 
son-in-law. . t 

Lhauda bad not long to endure 
this galling yoke. M. d’Amplerieujt 
died, and left her his whole property* 
which was very considerable. The 
first use to which she applied it was 
to make provision for her parents* 
and to erect a simple monument to 
the memory of Janin on the rock- 
over the brook. It exhibited a.fe¬ 
male figure throwing flowers into an 
empty urn. Madame d’Amplerieux, 
however, did not remain in quiet 
possession of the large fortune be¬ 
queathed to her by her deceased hus¬ 
band. His relatives thronged around 
to plunder her: inequality of birth 
was alleged as a pretext for jiersecu- 
tions, and the marriage itself was at¬ 
tacked as invalid. The matter be¬ 
came serious; a suit at law was in¬ 
stituted, and Madame d’Amplerieux 
was obliged to repair to Paris to de¬ 
fend her rights. In the capital her 
beauty was not overlooked, and she 
found powerful protectors. One of 
the most zealous of these was the 
Marshal de l’llopital, who was up¬ 
wards of seventy, and had been many 
years a widower. His influence might 
no doubt turn the scale in favour of, 
the ladv. A word from him——but 
he would not for the world, as he 
said, afford cause for tlip slightest 
imputation on the character of thp, 

i young widow--people might su$ r , 

pect an intimacy--in short,,he ap-?, 

licked her hand, alleging that it, was 
not till lie had received it that lie 
could venture to stir in her business. 

The name and rank of the marshal 
flattered Claudine’s vanity. A union 
with an old man was nothing new to 
her; she knew that if aged husbands 
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are inconvenient they are not so long, j abbey of Saint Germain des Pres 
It seemed indeed 'As if she had only j for his residence. Tnis prince, who 
given her hand to the marshal, in or- j had ceased to be a Jesuit and a king, 
dor to assist him to descend the iftoro ’ became noted for his insinuating man- 
spfcatlily and agreeably into the grave, i ners and gallantries. lie saw the 
In a few months he followed M.; fair Marcehale de l'llopital, was smit- 
d’Amplerieuxf and left his wife poor-| ten with her charms, and had the 
er than ■alien he married her; for he I good fortune to please her. He 
brought her nothing but some debts, married her privately; but the secret 
In these Claudine paid for the name 1 was soon divulged by her whose va- 
of Madame la Marcehale de l’Hdpi nitv it most wounded; and if Clau- 
tal. dine did not publicly receive the title 

Thievena was delighted with the of queen, still every body knew that 
intelligence of her daughters union I she was the wife of a king. The 
with a marshal of France. She was j news reached the humble cottage of 
not yet cured by any means of her I her father, who died of grief, while 
vanity. By the words—“ My daugh- j joy proved equally fatal to her mo¬ 
te r, Madame la Marcehale de l’Ho- tlicr. Jolm Casimir soon followed 
pital, yes, my daughter”—she eon- j them, and Claudine was a third time 
soled herself for the contemptuous j left u widow, in the space; of fifteen 
treatment, she had experienced from j years. 'File only child she ever had, 
the baron. Fierro, on the contrary, : a daughter, the issue of her last mav- 
was far from rejoicing at this new ; riage, was not acknowledged by Jolm 
match. “ Ah!” said he dolefully, j Casimir’s relations. Her union with 
“ it is a great way from Rachet to j the King of Poland lmd not aug- 
Faris: I shall never more press my ■! mented her property: and the shep- 
ilanghtcr to my bosom; never shall |l litrdcss, who had become a queen, 
I again clasp her hand in mine!”— jj lived long enough to see her posterity 
“ The question here is about our j! sink into still more indigent circtun- 
child’s prosperity, and not our hap- j stances than those in which she licr- 
piness,” replied Thievena. “ She is i self was born. More than one of 
now the wife of a marshal, by and by the aged inhabitants of Grenoble 
she will be a princess, and then a 1 can yet remember a little Claudine, 
queen—yes, a queen. The gipsy- who solicited the public eonunisera- 
woinan said so.” lion with the words, “ Bestow your 

A prince, who had been Jesuit, j charity on the grand-daughter of the 
cardinal, and monarch, John Casi- | King of Poland!” This unfortunate 
mk II. King of Poland, had abdieat- j girl was in fact great-grand-daughtcr 
ed the crown, and retired to France, j to Claudine Mignot. 
where Louis XIV. assigned him the I 

STANZAS, 

tn Acknowledgment of a Piece of Bridecake. 

I n w. tinted your bridecake, and wish’d you each blessing 
This mutable state of existence can know ; 

With the well-founded hope of hereafter possessing 
l . JoyS yet more enduring than earth can bestow. 

P ]• 2 
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Supb, greetings I doubt not may flow from hearts dearer, 

Which the warm tie of kinship with yours may entwine ; 

But friendship, believe me^ can breathe none.sincefer . 

. Than tliesc hasty verses give vent to of mine. 

If notin a glass of old hocko r canary 

My hopes and my wishes all sparklingly shone, 

J Tis because such rich cordials fhte gives not to vary 
So humble a board and dessert as my own. 

I might pledge you in such, if I chanc'd to have either; 

.» But humbler potations my fortunes assign: 

So I candidly own that I pledg’d you in neither, 

But wish’d you success over plain currant-wine! 

Yet home-made the draught! and it sparkled os brightly 
As that by a far foreign vintage supplied: 

Let it pass for a type, then, of pleasures as sprightly. 

Which may wait on you both by your happy fireside! 

B. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBLER. 

No. III. 


After the quixotic excursion re¬ 
corded in the last portion of my lu¬ 
cubrations, I remained stationary for 
some years. My dear aunt seemed 
to have no pleasure but in my so¬ 
ciety; she had the most able mas¬ 
ters constantly in the house to teach 
me the learning and accomplishments 
of the age; and under her eye I 
grew up to manhood, improving in 
stature and in strength; and if not 
particularly distinguished for any ve¬ 
ry good or shining qualities, certain¬ 
ly not remarkable for either vicious 
propensities or dulness of capacity. 
Occasional jaunts to Norwich and 
Yarmouth, a visit to Mr. Stanhope, 
and once a trip to London, formed 
the boundaries of my travels; and 
well do I remember the intense as¬ 
tonishment which the appearance of 
the metropolis excited in my young 
mind. I entered about eight o’clock 
in the evening, in the month of Ja¬ 
nuary : the streets were thronged at 


thatliour; an hour in which I had been 
accustomed to see the utmost still¬ 
ness find repose prevailing in the qui* 
et village of-, where my aunt re¬ 

sided. The shops presented a glare 
of light and displayed a splendour 
of attraction that dazzled my inex¬ 
perienced eyes, little used to such a 
magnificent display; and the num¬ 
ber of carriages rolling to and fro 
gave me an idea of the opulence of 
the inhabitants, suited to the concep¬ 
tions of one who had been used, in 
the retired spot where his days were 
passed, to hear the circumstanoe of 
an individual keeping his carnage 
considered as denoting the possession 
of great wealth. At this time I re¬ 
mained in London nearly, a fortnight; 
I visited the theatres, the parks, the 
Tower, Westminster Abbey, St* 
Paul’s; in short, almost every place 
that was worthy of the notice of,a 
8tranger. All contributed to aug¬ 
ment my surprise, and to give me a 
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high opinion of theimmense riches 
of my native land* 

From that period I scarcely left 
home till the death of my beloved 
aunt threw me upon the world, with 
a competency it is true, but without 
a friend to guide or console me (for 
Mr. Stanhope and his family were 
removed to a distant part of the ji 
country), without any relative who 
would take the trouble to advise me 
bow to direct my steps, or to regulate 
my conduct. The little property of 
my aunt came into my possession, 
saddled only with an annuity to Mrs. 
Mayflower and honest John for their 
lives; and having left them in the 
charge of the house where I had 
spent so many happy hours, I resolv¬ 
ed to see the world ,, and to endea¬ 
vour to banish the sorrow which I 
felt at the loss of the only relative I 
had ever known, by travelling in 
other countries and exploring other 
climes, to see in which the greatest 
share of human happiness was to be 
found, and determine where the least 
portion of evil prevailed. 

It was in the month of May, in the 
year 1806, when I left • ->— upon an 
expedition, of such an indefinite du¬ 
ration that I did not attempt to fix 
any time for my return. I had not 
resolved on my route, except that I 
^ould first go to London; and I ar¬ 
rived in that city for the second time 
on the last day of May. I travelled 
by the mail,’ and took up my abode 
at the inn where the coach stopped, 
with the intention of remaining there 
a few days; and devoting them to re¬ 
visiting some of the many objects of 
curiosity which I had inspected on 
my former visit I found, at every 
well-remembered spot, fresh reason 
for wonder and astonishment, and at 


one I experienced emotions of the 
deepest regret and mostprofound ve¬ 
neration. It was St. Paul’s. The 
memory of the hero who had, a few 
months before, been interred there, 
hallowed the sacred edifice: I con¬ 
templated the tomb vyhich inclosed 
his remains as the las? resting-place 
of the brave; and as I dropped a tear 
to his memory, the wish that future 
Nelsons might arise to avenge their 
country, and to assert the claim of 
Britain to dominion over the sea, was 
audibly uttered. 

“ Are you always in the habit of 
expressing your thoughts aloud, 
young gentleman ?” exclaimed a voice 
from behind me. 

The speaker was a well-dressed 
middle-aged man, of gentlemanly ap¬ 
pearance and«a prepossessing coun¬ 
tenance. I replied to his interroga¬ 
tory, and a long conversation ensued; 
but at this distance of time I can 
give no connected account of it, for 
which, I doubt not, I shall receive 
my reader's thanks. In the course 
of it I informed him of my isolated 
state, and told him it was my inten¬ 
tion to travel, but had not yet deter¬ 
mined as to where I should bend my 
steps. 

“ Are all parts of the world alike 
to you?” said my friendly companion. 

“ Exactly so,” was the response. 

“ Then, if you are inclined to do 
an act of gallantry, 1 can introduce 
you to a family, a lady and three 
daughters, who are going in a few 
days to sail for America, and who 
would be most happy, I am sure, to 
avail themselves of the protection of 
a gentleman during the voyage; for 
to females there is something terri* 
i ble in the idea of committing them- 
| selves to the boundless deep, with no 
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firiend near on whom they can rely 
for assistance, consolation, or ad¬ 
vice.” 

“ I should like to see America of 
all things,” I replied, “ and if your 
friends will accept of me as one of 
their party, I will instantly make the 
necessary preparations for my depar¬ 
ture.” 

It was finally arranged that Mr. 
Gardifter (such was the name of my 
new friend) should introduce me to 
the ladies in the morning; and be¬ 
fore we parted, he made me acquaint¬ 
ed with the outlines of their history. 

"When both were in the bloom of 
youth, the father of Henry Monta¬ 
gue had married the mother of Em- 
ina St. Clair, the children being the 
fruit of former unions. The young 
people were naturally much together, 
anti being both young, handsome, and 
accomplished, it was as natural that 
they should both fall violently in love. 
Their union was, however, opposed 
by their parents, who entertained 
some scruples as to its propriety, 
though they were not so nearly re¬ 
lated as to come within the degrees 
of canonical exclusion, the relation 
in fact being merely through the mar¬ 
riage of their respective parents. 
With a degree of deference to the 
wishes of their friends, which is to 
be found in but few young people at) 
the present day, they agreed to re- j 
linquish their own wishes to those j 
of Mr. Montague; but as it was deem- j 
eil necessary and proper that a sc- 
paration should take place, Henry !j 
was sent to an eminent surgeon’s in i 
the metropolis, to study the proles- ■ 
sion of physic, whilst Emma remain¬ 
ed at home. It has frequently been 
remarked, that men are less tena¬ 
cious of first impressions than Vo- i 
men; and so it proved in this case: j : 


for, whilst Emma was pining in se¬ 
cret over her separation from the ob¬ 
ject of her affection, he was fostering 
another attachment; and in less than 
a twelvemonth he led to the altar 
the daughter of the gentleman with 
whom he was placed. 

This was an occurrence which Em¬ 
ma had never contemplated as in the* 
list of probabilities: it, however, shew¬ 
ed her the necessity that existed for 
making a violent effort to conquer 
her partiality; and with a strength of 
mind which she had deemed it im¬ 
possible to exert, she at length so far 
subdued her feelings as to be able 
to accept an invitation to spend some 
time with Henry and his -wife; and if 
her heart did palpitate, if the colour 
did for a moment recede from her 
cheek, as he welcomed her to his 
house anti introduced her to his wife, 
she may well he excused. 

The first introduction over, her dif— 
fid enco soon began to subside, and 
in a very few days she became recon¬ 
ciled to Henry's choice. They both 
exerted themselves to the utmost to 
amuse her; and many gay parties 
were planned on her account. At 
one of them she was introduced to a 
young merchant, who soon distin¬ 
guished her above her fellows, m 
such a way as to convince Mr. pnd 
Mrs. Montague that there was no¬ 
thing but her own inclination to pre¬ 
vent her from becoming the wife of 
the young and wealthy Fitzherbert. 
To shorten my story, she did marry 
him, and for years they were blessed 
with every good which Providence 
could bestow. Three daughters,love¬ 
ly as Hebe, and as amiable as they 
were beautiful, blessed their union; 
and it appeared to be almost beyond 
the power of fate to blast their joys. 

But mercantile speculations are 
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uncertain, and the misfortunes of a 
day may overthrow the woi*k of years. 
Thus it was with poor Fitzherbert. 
Losses by the bankruptcy of several 
houses who were deeply indebted to 
him, and the failure of some transac¬ 
tions in which he had unadvisedly 
engaged, undermined his credit, and 
liia.spirit sunk with the shock: about 
one year before the period of which 
i am writing, he fell a victim to Ids 
uoule sensibility, and left his widow j 
and her interesting family to struggle 1 
with the world. | 

While these changes were taking i 
place in the fortunes of the once hap- j 
}>y Fitzlierberts, Montague, who had, 
in the early period of the French 
revolution, taken a decided part in 
politics, became at length so distin¬ 
guished for his Jacobinical principles, 
that he was compelled to quit Eng- 
larnl, and for ten years before the 
death of his friend he had been a 
resident in the United States. There 
liia political principles had been of 
service to him; he had early attain¬ 
ed the notice and friendship of Mr. 
Jefferson, who was subsequently ele¬ 
vated to the presidency; and as edi¬ 
tor and proprietor of a weekly paper 
(added to the occasional practice of 
hia profession), he was acquiring af¬ 
fluence : whilst the less fortunate Enii- 
ly was suffering the anguish of see¬ 
ing i her husband pining away daily 
and hourly, from disasters and anx- 


„ iety; and then, having re covered from 
i the shock which that husband’s death 
i occasioned, the anticipation of what 
i was to be the future fate of herself and 
| children became almost insupport- 
j able. By one of those providential 
| coincidences which so often occur 
{in the course of our lives, but which 
i are so frequently suffered to pass uit- 
I noticed and unimproved, Mrs. iMon- 
1 tague died within a few days 6f Mr. 
Fiuherbert. Henry heard of the 
distressed situation in which the wife 
of the latter was left, and lie imme¬ 
diately wrote to her, once more to 
make an offer of that hand which 
j the scruples of their parents had pre- 
j vented from being his in early youth. 

I The letter surprised and shocked 
j her, for she then discovered that un- 
| consciously she had always cherish- 
j ed a romantic and tender attachment 
j for Montague, which, though it never 
, interfered with her duties and affec- 
i tions as a wife, yet her sensitive deli- 
1 cacy now considered as a crime. 

| Some consideration was necessary 
: before she returned an answer; it 
is scarcely necessary to say, that it 
j was an acceptance of the offer; and it 
j was Mrs. Fitzherbert and her daugh- 
‘ ters (who were about to sail at an 
! early day for America, as Mr. Mon- 
! fcague’s engagements would not per- 
| mit him to visit England,) to whom 
! I was to bo introduced. 

' A Rambler. 


ON THE DRAMA AND ITS ACTORS. 

Kt>t modus in Johns, sunt oerti, deuique, tint s, 

Quo* ultracitraque wcqnit consistcre rectum. 

IlonA £ Sat. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, theatre, in its composition and repre- 

„ As your Repository is devoted mentation, will not be considered an 
to belles Lett res ami the more polite improper subject for its pages. No 
arts, I .hope that a review of the one stylo of writing appears to luve 
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undergone more extraordinary vicis¬ 
situdes than the dramatic: at first 
devoted to emblematic portraitures 
of occult truths; then intended as a 
school of G recian morals; afterwards, 
as in the papal mysteries, applied to 
exhibitions of monkish legends; and 
now, alternately, designed to sub¬ 
serve the purposes of amusement, 
or the illustration of ancient man¬ 
ners and customs, it excites in all 
its varied stages a lively interest, and 
has an undisputed claim upon our 
attention. But, in this age of matu- 
rer intellect, the correct critic will 
require a just epitome of human life; 
a true delineation of the springs of 
action; the virtues and the vices 
which occur in the human character: 
he will judge of the merit of a per¬ 
formance by actual .circumstances, 
and expect that every picture of man 
shall be modelled in the mould of 
nature. 

Although it be not my present 
purpose to inv estigate the history of 
the drama, to trace it from the sce- 
nical book of Job or the recitations 
at an Arabian Ocadli, or to pomt out 
its rise, progress, and fluctuating for¬ 
tunes, yet we must bear in mind its 
origjn and primitive object; and if 
we consider plays as arising from that 
symbolical representation of things, 
which was the natural result of the 
symbolical language of the early Hi¬ 
erophants, and vitally connected at 
one period with the scenical exhibi¬ 
tions in the Eleusinian and Eastern 
mysteries, we must admit, that real 
facts, morality, and instruction were 
the principal aim of the ancient dra¬ 
ma. But if w'e enter into a compa¬ 
rative disquisition of the rules by 
which this, and by which the modern 
drama is governed, we shall find a 
sad revulsion in some points, and in 


others a meretricious taste and taw- 
I dry tinsel too often taking away the 
effect from the improvements, which 
we must allow. Waving therefore 
this inquiry, I shall confine myself 
to the present state of things. 

It is granted that the formation, 
completion, and development of the 
plot is one of tlie chief secrets in 
theatrical composition; yet it is urged 
that this must be confined within the 
limits of the probable; and it is a 
glaring proof of bad taste to unfold 
the web of intricacy by the interven¬ 
tion of spiritual agents, as we have 
had too frequent reason to observe. 

Nee Devs intersit, nisi dignus via - 
dice nodus , is as sound a canon for 
the drama as for poetry; and these 
medley - pieces of fairies, goblins, 
witches, and the like, we w ould rather 
assign to their proper place in the 
entertainment. It is very percep¬ 
tible, in many modern comedies and 
tragedies, that the author has com¬ 
menced their texture without a pre¬ 
arranged plan, and proceeded, if not 
I in lilt' main plot, yet in the minor de¬ 
corations and appendages, without a 
' synopsis of the acts, scene-., and in¬ 
cidents in his own mind, trusting in 
a considerable degree to interlarded 
scenes of buffoonery and low mirth, 
which have no possible connection 
w ith the subject of the piece, although, 
by succeeding with the lower class of 
auditors, they may avail to hide con¬ 
fusion of plan and poverty of ideas. 
The writer of a play should form a 
just estimate of men and manners 
before he takes his pen in hand; he 
should seek living prototypes for 
every character which he depicts; 
and as much as possible, he should 
avoid the prevalent custom of ae- 
I commodatiqg his dramatis persona: 

I to a particular set of aetons, as if 
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tfreytoSril x^cmflEtiffeidt f tfrie theatre, J 
dud ih*that theatre merely to the; 
company at that time existing: hence j 
Heterodites have conie on the stage i 
TttOri* like the puppets in punch, j 
or the heroes of- a novel, than real 
frtminh beings “ of body and soul, of j 
flesh add* btodd compounded.” This !j 
fs tub* exhibition of performers rather | 
than the performance of a play, who, j 
provided they can caper like Gri- ;j 
xtfald-i, and draw down applause by j 
grinning and distorted visages, care ! 
little about the degree of intellect in j 
tire* piece which they are represent- i 
irtg: whieh mountebank! sm is licit in 
a pantomime, but absurd in a play. 

Nor cab I avoid noticing die very 
strange manner in which songs have j 
been recently introduced (at Covent-! 
Garden more especially), by which { 
indeed the audience may he enchant¬ 
ed from the powers of the vocalist, 
though their introduction be most; 
metre and forced, notwithstanding 
the -eclat -which Miss Stephens or i 
Miss Tree may procure for them. 
We should see a reason for a song j 
in‘a play, as we always remark in; 
Shakspeare; but when, in the midst! 
-of a dialogue, two girls meet to talk | 
■of their lovers, and of a sudden ex- J 
change their colloquy for singing, | 
or when a fair soliloquist sings to! 
liersetf her griefs, or hopes, or fears, j 
as ire have frequently observed late- 1 
Ijj the- effect is most extravagantly : 
ridiculous, and the syren’s voice most! 
miserably out of place. The fact 
isgthat this is unnatural, and conse¬ 
quently inconsistent with good taste, i 
Such vocal pieces should be exclu- i 
sivcly confined to operas, and not in¬ 
termixed with the other classes of 
the drama, where they are as mon-’ 
strong as the hobgoblins and thej 
■ No. XI. • si 


rest of the impish triue wlxo have 
been criticized above. This rate 
may run counter to popular opinion, 
yet it is the canon of just criticism, 
which cannot be violated without a 
proportionate derogation from the 
dignity of the stage: if truth cannot 
always form the basis of dramatic 
composition, let the fiction be pro¬ 
bable. It is granted, that by means 
of splendid scenery, and the artificial 
aid of optical illusions, these hetero¬ 
dox pieces may contain much of the 
entertaining and of the beautiful: 
but do they contain one iota of the 
instructive? Do they subserve the 
purposes of good acting? In fine, 
are they of any use either to the ac¬ 
tor or the beholder ? For, I woukl 
contend, that the theatre might be 
of essential use to both: it was of 
old a school of morality, patriotism, 
and every brighter virtue; the phi¬ 
losopher, the good citizen, the good 
man, 

“ Integer \ita*, scclerisque pnrlis,” ‘ 

were exhibited in the mimic pagean¬ 
try, and holden forth to the rising 
youth as examples of emulation, and 
objects of veneration and honour. 
Why may it not again become such 
a vehicle of moral good ? Let i&have 
its decorations and its embellishments, 
but let it be founded on the law of 
nature, and directed to the dissemina¬ 
tion of virtue. 

It is apparent, that the bad taste 
of authors must have a direct influ¬ 
ence on the actors who are to repre¬ 
sent their compositions: lienee many 
have attempted to supply the writer’s 
deficiency by over-acting the parts 
assigned to them, by which die whole 
has been rendered more ridiculous 
than it was in manuscript. The pro¬ 
pensity also of accommodating Ger- 
Q « 
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man and French {days to the English i 
school has been of severe injury to 
the drama; because they are not suit¬ 
ed to our taste, habits, or manners; 
and things, however good in them- 
aelves, are necessarily diluted to in¬ 
sipidity when they are only transla¬ 
tions or paraphrases. All the actors 
who have most distinguished them¬ 
selves have derived their credit from 
their good taste and knowledge of 
nature, in which they successfully mo¬ 
delled the exercise of their powers: 
a Siddons, a Jordan, a Quin, a Gar¬ 
rick, and a Kemble, owed their thea¬ 
trical laurels to this principle, and on 
this depends the deserved popularity 
of William Farren. These chaste 
performers aimed not so much to 
astound tlieir audience, as to exhibit 
that which formerly occurred, or 
which passes every day before our 
eyes; all their characters had their 
counterparts in real life; which qua¬ 
lification I particularly observed this 
summer at Yarmouth, in a provincial 
theatre in which I hatl not calculat¬ 
ed to find any thing of a superior 
order; where, when Vining appear¬ 
ed as a “ gay blade” in high life, and 
Miss Wensley exerted herself in gen¬ 
teel cgmedy, I retraced with delight 
tlie true taste and powers of the 
greatest ornaments of the English 
theatre, not without a regret that 
our London boards should be de¬ 
prived of two such able performers; 
and more particularly in our dearth 


of eminent actresses, that Mias Wen¬ 
sley should waste* her talents ip the 
Norwich company. Vining’sadfiM* 
rable conception of every part which 
he played^ and Miss Wensley V fiuMt- 
rate abilities as an actress and a to* 
calist, often have occurred to my 
mind when witnessing >on> ourLou* 
don stage inferior performers taking 
those characters* in which she shines 
unique. ' . j 

It is therefore from the association 
of ideas between things of real ex¬ 
istence and things exhibited, and 
from the faithful portrait of times 
and customs thus delineated, that an 
actor fixes himself upon the public 
mind; and that the drama itself, like 
another Circean spell, fastens itself 
upon the imagination. Hence we 
regret able performers who have re¬ 
tired from their arduous profession, 
or who are no more; and naturally 
transfer our admiration from those, 
whose powers we can no longer en¬ 
joy, to those who most nearly imitate 
their excellence, or who, from the en¬ 
ergies of an original genius, pursue a 
path of attraction peculiarly > their 
own. 

For the present I conclude my re¬ 
marks, hoping at a future time to 
trouble you with & research into the 
oi'igin of the drama. I remain, 

Censor. < 

* Her Violante, Lady Townley;' ftoi 
salind, Lady Teazle, and Lady Beil, were 
unequalled performances. « * • 


DESCRIPTION OF A GRECIAN TEMPLE, £ 

Recently discovered under-ground near the City qf Corfu, in the Ionian Islands. 


Wk have been favoured with the 
following extract of a letter from a 
British officer at Corfu, containing a 
few particulars relating to the disco¬ 


very of a whole Grecian temple near 
that city, and inclosing a numbec of 
the Corfu Gazette, containing a cir¬ 
cumstantial account of the discovery, 
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anda full description of the temple 
itself, of which we also subjoin a 
translation. The Panorama of Cor- 
fh, now exhibiting in the Strand, will 
enable our readers to see the identi¬ 
cal spot of ground which concealed 
tins highly interesting relic of Gre¬ 
cian'art,* in its best age, the temple 
being situated in the immediate vi- 
cwhty of General Sir Fred. Adam’s 
house, which may be found in the 
Panorama by reference to the print¬ 
ed illustration of the painting. 

EXTRACT OF THE LETTER. 

“ Respecting the ancient temple 
which was discovered by one of our 
engineers, I refer you to the inclos¬ 
ed Gazette, where you will find the 
particulars. It is situated in the olive- 
grove on the left, as you go up to 
Ascension-Hill, just above the foun¬ 
tain where ships generally water. The 
excavations were carried on until the 
site of the building was perfectly 
cleared, and many subterraneous pas¬ 
sages were found, which I have no 
doubt communicate with the cave 
at no great distance from the sea¬ 
shore. They extend on the opposite 
side almost as far as the general’s 
country-house. 

14 Besides this temple, there ap¬ 
pear the ruins of another extensive 
building: but I doubt whether go- 
veppiment will continue the excava¬ 
tions, considering the loss of the olive- 
trees; otherwise I should think fur¬ 
ther interesting discoveries might be 
made in the direction of the lake, 
where, you know, almost at every 
step fragments of ancient vases are 
found. 

• “ To observe the progressof the 
temple was, of course, the object 
of our daily walks, and one day I 
made a discovery, which at the mo-’ 


mi 

ment gave me great pleasure. I re¬ 
marked, under the root of an olive- 
tree, a white stone, and after digging 
it out, found it to be part of a statue 
—a foot on a square piece of marble, 
which had probably been in that si¬ 
tuation for a number of years with¬ 
out being noticed by any one. In our 
expectation of finding the other part 
of the statue we were disappointed.” 

Translation of a Letter from Colonel 
Whitmore to the Editor of the 
Ionian Gazette. 

CoiiFi/, 6th April, 1823* 
The recent discovery of the tem¬ 
ple which had for ages remained bu¬ 
ried at Cardachio, and of the exten¬ 
sive aqueducts near it, having excit¬ 
ed deep and general interest, I feel 
happy in being able to satisfy the cu¬ 
riosity of the public in some degree. 

During last autumn, the fountains 
which usually furnished the water 
for the shipping were found dried 
up to such a degree, that it was de¬ 
termined to make the experiment 
whether their ancient springs might 
not be retraced. They discharge 
themselves at present in the bottom 
of a hollow between two hills of sand¬ 
stone. The site where they fmpty 
themselves is situated 36 feet above 
the sea, and they yield in the hottest 
seasons about 5418 gallons a day. 
In seeking the sources of these foun¬ 
tains, the fluted shaft of a Doric co¬ 
lumn, which was scarcely perceptible 
above the level of the soil, attracted 
some notice: this column was found 
upright; and upon further excava¬ 
tion, the foundations of a temple 
were discovered, at the height of 63 
feet 6J inches above the fountain, 
and about 9D feet 6| inches above 
the level of the sea. This edifice 
was a Doric hexastyle, and stood 
Q a 2 
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DESCRIPTION OF A GRECIAN TlCMpLE 


E*S.E. (W*N.W.) The six co¬ 
lumns wliich support the front, and 
the seven on each side, although 
much decayed, were in their places; 
but the rest of the building, and near¬ 
ly half the Celia, have fallen into the 


sea. 

In its original state, the peristyle 
or portico was probably composed of 
thirty columns, placed upon u stylo¬ 
bate or plinth of two steps. The di¬ 
visions of the cella cannot now be 
traced, but there exists still a certain 
remarkable elevation, indicating no 
doubt the site of the altar, which 
must have been coated with some pe¬ 
culiar substance. The intercolum- 
niation is of the diastyle kind; the 
frieze is entirely wanting; and the 
crown or cornice, which is not Doric, 
as well as the epistyle jpr architrave, 
do not present any traces of gvttce 
regolce or mutules. The abacus and 
die echinus are plain, according to 
the best models; the flutings, twenty- 
in number, cross the hypotrachclium 
or neck, which is cut by two grooves. 

The walls of the cella still remain¬ 


ing measure only 2 feet 9 inches in 
thickness above their foundation, and 
the entrance seems to have been from 
the sea only. 

Tlie general dimensions of the 
building are nearly as follow: ft. in. 


Width of the ccila. 

Ditto of the-portico, exclusively of 
the steps ........ 

Upper diameter of the columns . . 

Lower diameter. 

Height of the shaft ...... 

Height of the capital j | \ 

Width of the intcrcolum- f these, 

uiation. j how- 

lntercolumniation at. the} ever, 
angles vary 

Height of the architrave .... 

Taenia. 

Width of the ptcroma or ambulato- 

tlum on the sides. 

Ditto lu Gout towards the land-side 


24 0 

38 4 

1 6 

2 0 
y s 

6 

3 6 

6 4 
1 6 

5* 5 

7 4 


ft. in. 

Height of the top step ... . •: « . \ A; 


Ditto of the lower one ..... 10 

Width of the lower step , , 10 

Height of the centre stone of the top 
or front ......... & T' 


It is remarkable that all the‘Co¬ 
lumns were found standing, although 
the building fell outwards upon vari» 
ous heaps of earth, which bad by 
degrees buried the entire edifice, a 
circumstance which proves that the 
fall must have taken place gradually; 
since, if it had heal effected by an 
earthquake, or by the violence of 
man, its fragments would have strew¬ 
ed the pavement, and the columns, 
which were not secured upon the sty¬ 
lobate, must likewise have fallen. 

The temple was covered with tiles 
in the usual manner, and many were 
found with names imprinted upon 
them, probably of the principal ma¬ 
gistrates, when the work was begun 
or repaired. 

Amongst them were the following: 
V.tti A^irop^w . . . Under Aristomenes. 
E iti ©«ff tat .... Under Tlicrias. 

E m or .... Under Damon. 

l-7o Agtnx .... Under Aristea. 

E vi 4>i\a>n<$a . . , Under Philonidaa. 

Ew< Agiron^tovs . . Under Arisiocles. 

Kuvofafjut .Eupolemus’ 

Ettj n ant .Under Panes. 

On the cover of a jar of oil, the 
letters a a are perceptible, and se¬ 
veral of the tiles bear the letter A, 
and the same letter within a circle. 

The form of some of the letters 
indicates a very remote period. Mu«h 
toxidi thinks Aristomenes to have 
been the principal magistrate of Cor- 
cyra during the Peloponnesian war: 
hut a safer judgment of the antiquity 
of this temple may he formed from 
the proportions of its columns, their 
form, and the flutings in the hypo- 
trachelium; and if we may presume 
the frieze to have been of the usual 
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proportion to the height of the archi- 
tqravp (which latter may have been 
about four modules), these, propor¬ 
tions would nearly agree with those 
of the Parthenon and the temple of 
Theseus at Athens; so that we may 
fisthe,epoch of its construction about 
the 0th oentury before Christ. 

, At the distance of about ten feet 
from the sides of this edifice were 
discovered two wells, about 30 or 4*0 
feet deep, which communicate with 
subterranean aqueducts. Theseaque- 
dufts or channels are about 6 feet 
high, 5 feet 6 inches wide, and have 
been explored to tire length of 1400 
feet. 

The principal object for which the 
aforesaid channels were constructed, 
was to contribute to the preservation 
of the temple, and at the same time 
to conduct the waters on the hill, 
called Monte dell’ Ascensione, to a 
somewhat remote spot. 

Of these aqueducts, as well as of 
the temple, evident mention is made 
in an inscription upon a marble pre¬ 
served in the Museum of Verona. It 
lias been translated by Maffei from 
the original Doric dialect into Latin, 
and afterwards by Mustoxidi from 
Latin into Italian. 

This inscription commemorates the 
sanction of the republic of Corcyra 
regarding the formation of some pub¬ 
lic works; mentions in detail the eost 
of the iron, of the lead, of the cop¬ 
per, of the carriage of the materials, 
of the excavations, and of the labour; 
the expense of a brazen serpent, of 
nitre or nitron, for the altar; the erec¬ 
tion of an obelisk and a wall built 
by Metrodorus. Tlie judges and 
magistrates within as well as without 
the city approve in this document 
all that has been executed. They 
jadsQ mention the renewal of the roof 


of the temple, the turn given to the 
direction of the waters to prevent 
the force of the stream from injuring 
the wall whieh served to, support 
the edifice, and the inscription (how¬ 
ever defaced and imperfect) shews 
that the object was to direct the rush 
of the waters from the temple to¬ 
wards the arsenals and magazines. 

| Mallei further supposes that there 
| was an addition to this inscription, 

I purporting that the cippus of a god, 

! of whose name the A only remains, 
was to be carefully placed within the 
temple; and he imagines that tlie 
above serpent of bronze shews /Es- 
culapius to have been the divinity in 
question. Mustoxidi translates this 
passage literally, as well as the re¬ 
marks made by Mafiei, taken from 
Pliny, and relating to tlie nitre for 
the altar; but, unfortunately for the 
principal part of tlie hypothesis, the 
tablet does not contain one word re¬ 
lating to the cippus, or any expres¬ 
sion whatever indicating the transfer 
of any thing belonging to some dei¬ 
ty; and the most simple interpreta¬ 
tion would perhaps have been, to sup¬ 
pose that the judges and magistrates 
ordered their decree to be inscribed 
in the columns, or in columnal man¬ 
ner, upon the wall of Metrodorus, 
opposite to the temple of the god A—. 

The columnal manner of writing 
was adopted in tlie various public 
decrees of the people, in their esti¬ 
mates for public works, &c. If this 
| manner of interpreting the aforesaid 
marble be adopted, the difficulties 
met with in the conjectures of Maffei, 
that tlie decree should be written 
upon a column placed against a wall, 
J will fall to the ground. 

I It is worthy of observation how 
I precisely the site of our edifice cor- 
| responds with the inscription on the 




DESCRIPTION OP A GRECIAN TEMPLE, &C. 


tablet of Verona. In the first place, 
it is a temple built, contrary to the 
general practice, in a valley, and on 
that account subject to injury from 
the subterranean waters; secondly, 
a wall of support was raised to obvi¬ 
ate their bad effects; in the third 
place, aqueducts have been construct¬ 
ed to turn off the springs from the 
foundation of the temple, and to con¬ 
duct them on the highest possible 
level for another object; and, lastly, 
the temple contained an altar, for 
which the nitron had been bought. 
The ancients knew so imperfectly 
the difference between nitron or ni¬ 
tre and natron (another name for so¬ 
da), that the latter is generally sup¬ 
posed to be what Pliny and his pre- j 
decessor denominated nitron. \ 

It is, moreover, very singular that 
the altar, after the lapse of twenty- 
two centuries, still presents fragments 
of a peculiar coating, which appears 
to contain a portion of soda. 

Concerning the divinity, the letter i 
A and the serpent of bronze would 
equally indicate Apollo and Aescula¬ 
pius. Among a series of conjectures 
upon this subject, the first seems the 
most natural, considering that in an¬ 
cient times a fountain actually existed 
there, which must have been suppli¬ 
ed by the very spring situated at 
the distance of 700 yards from our 
aqueducts, and which was called the 
Pythian fountain, Poos riy^jt/or. I 

The excavations carried on at Car- j 
dachio brought to light several heads 
of women of terra cotta, lacrimato- 
ries, pateras of bronze, beetles, crowns 
of glass, pieces of broken pottery. 


With regard to those abject s^wWefe 
are generally found deposited m 
tombs, and which on this occasion 
were discovered at the side of the 
temple, it is probable, as the* hitter 
was placed in a hollow and between 
streams of water, that every light 
substance detached from die impend* 
ing hills would be carried a way by 
the rains, till meeting obstructions in 
the walls of the cella, or in the sty¬ 
lobate of the temple, the mass would 
be buried under fresh deposits of 
earth, through the continuation of the 
same cause. If we might therefore 
suppose that the sides of the valley 
had at one time been cleared and 
rendered steep, they would thus haVe 
been well adapted to serve as bu* 
rial-places for the ancient Greeks; 1 in 
which case we might be justified ha 
concluding that such burial-places 
would attract the cupidity of the Ro¬ 
man conqueror, who, already flush¬ 
ed with the plunder of the tombs of 
Corinth, would naturally expect to 
find here, in a colony of Corinth, the 
same Necro-Corinth and mortuary 
vases which met with so splendid a 
market among his opulent patricians. 
Thus, in the search of costly relics 
the less precious would be neglected; 
and once buried, they would yield 
to the impulse of the torrents. 

Whatever may have been the prin¬ 
cipal cause of the rain of this temple, 
it must evidently be assigned id a 
remote period, and seems to have 
been occasioned in the first instance 
,] by the action of the subterraneous 
i waters, and perhaps completed by 
! the materials being carried awaydnr- 


ivory, brass, and lead; a wheel ofjjing the efforts of Venice to secure 
bronze, tops of arrows, rings, and a i, her possessions against the inroads 
number of coins, amongst which were !| of the Mahometans. Be that as ?it 
some of Epirus, Apollonia, Corinth, j may, the Corfiote, whose breast is anjf 
Syracuse, and Corcyra. ;! mated with patriotism, cannot fail: to 
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beboki these interesting relics with membrances of that epoch when Cor- 
feelinga of national pride; and al- cyra, in her Splendid meridian, had, 
though there may stiU be some doubt by the exercise of her native talent, 
asito the-divinity to which this tem- and the efforts of a courageous en- 
pla.may have boon consecrated, the ergy, become one of the most pow- 
hand «f rime has imprinted on it a erful maritime states of the ancient 
oharacter of piety and classic taste; world. I am, sir, &c. 
and its contemplation is calculated to G. Whitmore, R. E. 

awaken grateful associations, and re- 


VERSES ON AN ANTIQUE SNUFF-BOX; 


And a new Speculation modestly proposed. 


• Tnou art no liUiputian thing, 

No idle coxcomb’s toy; 

Bat worthy Og, the giant king 
Of Baaban, to enjoy. 

What though no splendid diadem 
• ‘Thine ample lid display, 

Though there no precious costly gem 
Emit its brilliant ray: 

Yet round thy rim hath purest taste, 

And art’s elaborate povv'rs, 

With patient skill, design’d and trac’d 
A wreath of shells and flowers; 

Ofshells and flowers which, years gone by, 
Not thus might brightly shine, 

But slept, unseen of mortal eye, 
tlecp in some silver mine. 

Though fair be these, yet, far more fair 
, Thy lid of snowy white. 

Adorn’d with carving rich and rare, 

To chium the wond’ring sight. 

Nor has the molten metal known 
A more surprising change, 

Than, on thy beauteous lid is shewn 
In transformation strange. 

’Twax Once a coarse and rugged shell, 
And‘seem’d as if design’d 
In ocean's darkest depths to dwell, 
Unknown to human kind. 

Bht, cast from out its ocean-bower 
- On some fat-distant strand, 
Avt-ciairefd the waif, and by her power 
' This splendkl trophy plann’d— 


Plann’d and perform’d; for sculptur’d 
here, 

The gazer’s eye may know 
The mighty rock, the mightier seer 
Who bade its waters flow. 

Mark his uplifted hand! behold 
The gushing stream descend! 

See male and female, young and old, 
i Their eager arms extend! 

In vase or ewer behold them catch 
The welcome crystal wave, 

I And seem with grateful joy to snatch 
| A respite from tho grave! 

! Well hath the artist play’d his part, 

And justly may lie claim, 

By patient, skilful, graceful art, 

I The sculptor's lasting fame. 

j Nor would I change with peer or king 
i Mine antique tubanere, 
j Or barter for a costlier tiling 
The beauties speaking there. 

Ileckford a richer one might have. 

They yet at Fontliill shew it; 

But never need the Muses crave 
A nobler for a poet. 

B. 

Mr. Editor, 

* I can ill conjecture whether 
you are a snuff-taker or not. It cer¬ 
tainly is with too many adepts.a dirty 
habit; and you, sir, whom I consider, 
ex officio , as a sort of Gold Stick in 
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mptSde, withoetre- 
fennowiofhwwmrctae of your graver 
^BK^Iow^ceBn^lmrdljr be expected 
tetolerate ultra snuff-takera. (I am 
afraid 1 approximate to this class: 
but lids kronlya Confidential acknow¬ 
ledgment ofrny infirmity; so pray 
print rt parenthetically—only it is a 
terrible long parenthesis). But, short 
of this ultraism, snuff-taking has its 
honorary professors, its amateurs, 
who now and then indulge their ol¬ 
factories.; and. you may be one of 
these, without any compromise of 
either cleanliness or courtliness. But 
even granting you to have an aver¬ 
sion to the practice altogether* l think 
you would be seduced into a pinch 
out of the box hastily commemorated 
above, were it only as persons who 
dislike children have' been said to 
kiss the child for the sake of the 
■nurse. Whether, however, you might 
resist its internal temptations or not, 
1 am confident you are too warm an 
admirer of elegant works of. art not 
to be delighted by its exterior, of 
which I have given, I fe ar, a very 
imperfect idea in the preceding 
rhvmes.. The box is, as 1 have hint- 
ed in tire first stanza, of most accom¬ 
modating size, measuring, I speak 
conjecturally, about five inches by 
four, and being at least 1 think three 
iti depth s its bottom is mother-o’pearl; 
its mounting silver-gilt; its lid a shell 
of exquisite whiteness and curious* 


carvings ■Jabt ytmekriuldlfe 

your-feir readerfrw’hd may hold 
ami snufiere in- abhorrecee, 1 for.hty 
further detail, ;afe Iti&sVcf .♦•dfeseeilf- 
tive kind—rwhat i • haw* te* add*P 
simply speculative, and rebt^ dosra 
project, at present soine^liaNuodl- 
gested,- but whieji,' whb8r«jfiiei0ntiy 
matured, I may trouble lay 

before tire public. Mv&y possessor 
of a. curiosity, rmtuiKil m artificial, 
of course disposed, to.turn it to,ac¬ 
count. I am naturally, father of a. 
shy and. bashful- turn, though -some¬ 
what garrulous on paper, and as com¬ 
plete a reduse a# Wordsworth has 
drawn his Sfriitory. But Ihave.upW 
and then felt an ineiuratioe, likePa*- 
nell’s Hermit, to aee* a little of the 
world; and more especially of the 
writing and publishing World* l^ow 
do you think if I were to co*ae up 
to your wilderness of houses, , hine? a 
snug reputable sort of apartment, and 
advertise “ Mr. B. and Im &o& at 
Home," that the. speculation, would 
answer? I will vouch .fe# #pe.of t $s 
I being worth seeing at m)y;ratoi;]hut 
j I would not, as a prudpnbgjenj.sun 
too great risks, What wopld .ypu 
set down as A plaueibh WPok-W-.in¬ 
come, supposing 1 worn toadwfbi- 
dies and geutletaeuut 
and children fttone tliiihng^ 
sheet isfull, an4'f catt;^>0fHjgtei ( f>o 
further. . ■•• •’ -,di d.'iot &.•» 
_ "f .: ' »'i 


CHRISTINA QUEEN OF SWEDEN, AND BORRlilliC 

alchvmist: 


-f 


.Queen Christina of Sweden, af¬ 
ter her conversion to the Romish 


jects she had forsakert/aedto Addkst 
herself to philosophy r fnhenpro- 


firitb, at the instigation of Pope Alex-1 gress> from Rome she vemain^bawsfe 
aaderVli. took a> journey to her na-1) time at Hamburgh, whene;#h»ube- 
the country, for the purpose of es- J| came aoqUainted asul closely qog- 
*tabfeihing CathoUciam among thesub- (1 nected with - the- noted «leh(ywHSt, 
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Idui &mkU Bortri wf Milan—a cir¬ 
cumstance which had greater irrflu- 
eane m her future dumeter end 
{merits then Bum Ititudf could 
have foreseen. Whst CagHostro has 
bom in our tines, tins impostor 
proved at this earlier epochs, and he 
became the founder of an alchemical 
sect, to which he gave the name of 
FredrieetlL * He not only pretended 
to transmute the baser metals into 
gold, but also made pretensions to 
intercourse with supernatural agents, 
which enabled him to read tlie most 
secret thoughts of his brethren. He 
even professed to discern Jheir souls 
" enveloped by rays of diversified 
hues, with their protecting genii ho¬ 
vering over their heads, and envi¬ 
roned by a stream of light." He 
also affirmed he was the chosen mor¬ 
tal to spread the Catholic faith over 
all the earth, gathering all mankind 
into one flock, with the pope for their 
pastor; and that the angel Michael 
had been sent to him from heaven 
with a sword, on which the image of 
the seven beings was depicted. 

That this daring imposture was 
well suited to the temper of the 
times, was evident from the rapid in¬ 
crease of Born’s followers. They 
became so numerous, conspiring in 
various intrigues which aimed at so¬ 
vereign power for their leader, that 
the Roman pontiff found it necessary 
to call forth the powers of the Inqui¬ 
sition to crush them. Borri had al¬ 
ready rendered himself obnoxious to 
this vindictive tribunal by some opi¬ 
nions which he broached concerning 
the Virgin Mary. He secured his 
safety by flight, and the tremendous 
Inquisition wreaked its vengeance by 
condemning him to be burnt in effi¬ 
gy, and his writings to be cast into 
the flames at the same time. 

Vol. U. No. XL 


He took refefe in Germany, where 
he instructed sovereigns in the mys¬ 
teries of alchymy, and obtained large 
remunerations for presenting them 
with a phial of his aqua ditorum. 
He at length fixed his residence at 
Strasburg, and the feme of his mi¬ 
racles far transcended those of Prince 
Hohenlohe. He removed to Am¬ 
sterdam, where he excited unbound¬ 
ed admiration. He had a numerous 
retinue, went about in a coach and 
six, and in all his establishment sup¬ 
ported a style of princely magnifi¬ 
cence. From all quarters, even at 
the distance of Paris, multitudes 
flocked to solicit cures. He accepted 
neither fee nor reward—was never 
known to receive money by post, nor 
by any other channel: it was there¬ 
fore a natural inference, that he had 
discovered the philosopher’s Stone— 
for how else could he live at such a 
vast expense without any visible 
means ? 

This harlequinade terminated in 
the disappearance of Borri, currying 
with him immense sums in silver, 
which he undertook to convert into 
gold, besides precious stones, with 
which he was intrusted, to perfect 
their valuable properties. He had 
the audacity to exhibit his powers 
at Hamburgh. There he met with 
Queen Christina, who played the 
btiffia, eagerly attending to his de¬ 
velopment of the occult sciences, by 
whose potency he enacted a trans¬ 
mutation of the metal in her coffers. 
Her connection with Borri gave so 
fatal a bias to her mind, that she 
wasted enormous sums in experi¬ 
ments to discover the “ universal 
medicine," which was to prolong her 
life another century. She tried the 
effects of a cenqjound upon her own 
person, and had scarcely swallowed 
It u 
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it, when she was seized with convul¬ 
sions. The immediate skill of her 
physicians rescued her from' (he jaws 
of death; This danger had not the 
effect of abating her eredulity. An 
KngKsh spiack waited upon her at 
Rome, ibid produced numerous cer¬ 
tificates, to prove that he was pos¬ 
sessed of a secret to prolong the vi¬ 
gour of youth one hundred and twen¬ 
ty years. Christina offered him ten 
thousand ducats for his secret; but 
her almoner, the Cardinal Azzoliai, 
procured the expulsion of the im¬ 
postor from Home. 


Bom went to Copenhagen, when 
he took Jeave of Queen Christina, 
and gmhed «uch ascendency over 
Frederick III. that he never moved 
from his capital without bringing 1 vritK 
him a furnace for processes ih alchy- 
my.' The royal pupil made unbound¬ 
ed pecuniary sacrifices to those'Chi¬ 
meras, which drew such hatred upon 
; his instructor, that if Bom had not 
j made a timely escape, the Danish 
I nobility would have condemned him 
to the halter or scaffold at the death 
j of their king. ' 1 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ANCIENT PA I, ACE OF CHARLES V. 

OF FRANCE. 


The Hotel de St. Paul, built by 
Charles V. was, as is specified in his 
edict of 1304, intended to be the ho¬ 
tel of great diversions. Like all the 
royal houses of those times it had 
large towers; such additions being 
thought to give an air of domination 
and majesty to the building. The 
gardens, instead of yews and lindens, 
were planted with apple, pear, and 
cherry trees, find vines; besides beds 
of rosemary and lavender, peas and 
beans, and very large arbours or 
lmwers. The inner courts were lined 
with pigeon-houses, and full of poul¬ 
try, which the king’s tenants were 
obliged to send, and here they were 
fattened for his table and those of 
his household. The beams and joists 
in tlie principal apartments were de¬ 
corated with tin fleurs-de-lis gilt. 
All the windows bad. iron bars, with 
a wire lattice, to prevent the entrance 
of the pigeons. The glazing was, 
like that of our ancient churches, 
painted with coats pf arms, emblems, 
and saints. The seats were joint 
stools, forms, and benches: the king 


had arm-chairs, with red feather 
and silk fringes. The beds were 
called couches when ten or twelve 
feet square, and those pP"only six 
feet square couchettes: these’ large 
dimensions suited a custom which 
subsisted for a long time in France— 
that guests particularly esteemed 
were kept all night and in the same 
bed with the master of the house. 
Charles V. used to dine abOuteloVen, 
supped at seven, and all the <iout*£ 
were usually in bed by nine itl the 
winter, and ten in summer. His 
queen, agreeably to an old’ End fetid- 
able custom for preventing 
or loose thought at table, had A learn¬ 
ed mah, who, during die toeal/’refe- 
ted the actions or made an eulbgitfftt 
of some deceased person, espeC$affy 
of one eminent hi piety; ‘Tt'yiS-'fit 
Charleys reign that the m&fc aro^f 
of emblazoning apporid*: 
wore their husbands’ Shi did 
right side of th&t gb^rts; tMdTOif 
own on the left, ‘ # This > faritfofe 
; tinued neatly a 4 5 * 
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' 1 * • * 

Yocax. Anxuolpgv* or the Fhtvers 

qf Sqng, being a Selection of the 
most lfeantft(l and esteemed vocal 
Music’of all Europe, with English 
Words; also an Appendix, con- j 
s}sting of original rocal Compo- 
, iMiojts, and a Catalogue raisonnee 
(ei) qf its Contents. Nos. V. j 
and \ I. Pr. (is. each.—(John 
Gale, Iiurton-strcet, Bond-street). 
Tm; “ Vocal Anthology,” of the 
prior portions of w hich we felt called 
upon to speak, in terms of unqualified 
approbation, not only maintains its 
character, but evidently rises in merit 
and interest. The selections, which 
are conspicuous in point of intrinsic 
value and variety, bespeak a culti¬ 
vated taste and an extensive acquaint¬ 
ance with the best musical produc¬ 
tions of every age and country. The 
principal object of the publication 
ts thus fully accomplished. As to 
the original compositions, vie have 
as yet met with none from which we 
could justly withhold approbation; 
but we are free to say, that this de¬ 
partment of the work is susceptible 
of greater efforts.. Amidst gems col- 
loctcd from every region, comparison 
w4i naturally step in, and expect ex¬ 
cellence in the original portion. The 
ethical and biographical notices are 
Valuable. These, too, evince sound 
uvfisjbal taste and judgment, as well 
aa a proper knowledge of the art and 
of it? hjf^ary. Under these favour¬ 
able circumstances, the “ Vocal An- 
thfdqgy” bids fair to acquire a rank 
wbifh ( will ensure its reputation for 
m^py jears to cope. 

The contents of, Jtfos, V. and VI. 
are as follow : 


No. V. 

English 1. tVapjmuf Old Stairs.— Pphcy. 

% 11 lit 11 fm thf «arid * rtpate 
(Gill )—Illlll AIoKNIStlllN. 
Scotch 1 Ofa’ihi 4ufs . 

4. Thr Rnt bnqhts (Duct.) 1 
Gen.ian 5 knave sia i/ vent a. —Mozart. 

<* How blit hi (Duct )—II i mm r i. 

7 'J’lu Sill an Shat]at (I)uit ) — 
s< mu \r 

It Mi an 8 Frmth Song by Mary Stuart — 
llu iiisi. 

Orupna' <» Tlu J ark. 

No. VI. 

I Irtish 1. I atti mpt from love’s euhmss— 
Pr lu i r i 

2 7’hi On l it al»oad —Ditto, 
Srotch 3 SV nubility. 

1. Cturn lit it my Hailing, 
li ( <ii dd hml. 

Italian fi 7'f imamatvs (Tcr/.)-Ciiruui)M 
German 7 Cynthia — Himmct. 

Iiench 8. II in’a d< mandt — Botcinnu. 

0. Tu m’u\ qmilt 

Ommal 10 land of tlu llran ((,ki ) 

“ Fit c Bumper Toasts"f<» the Eng¬ 
lish Gentleman, a Duet with a 
Chorus; the Words Inj Dr. Henry 
Ficlt, Professor of the German 
Lang ung e and Literature; the Mu¬ 
sic, partly founded on an old Ger¬ 
man Turn, at ranged by B. "W. 
Evans. Pr. 2s, — (Evans, 110, 
Strand.) 

Lest some of our readers might 
think this to be a common carousing 
effusion, v\ e deem it right to state, 
that it is quite a genth manly drink¬ 
ing song; not only unobjectionable, 
but commendable, in a moral point of 
view. The poem is written with so 
much good taste and right feeling, 
that we regret our limits forbid its 
whole insertion. A stanza or tw o w ill 
I be sufficient to justify this opinion. 
Rr2 
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3, 

My first to all that, nobly drinking, 

Press to their cups with ardour free; 

Not, bruteWte, under surfeit sinking, 
Jtofaod thy stamp, divinity! 

5. 

My third to him, with inmost feeling, 

"Who opes to mis’ry heart and ear. 
Delights in others’ sorrows healing. 

And drops the sympathising tear. 

The last stanza, equally impressive, 
is consecrated to Britain’s glory and 
prosperity; a tribute which the au¬ 
thor pays to the hospitality he has 
experienced in England. All this is 
as it should he, and we make no 
doubt the good reception was well 
merited. 

The melody is vivid and pleasing, 
and suits the text admirably. The 
harmonic arrangement, especially in 
the symphony, might have been some¬ 
what less plain, but upon the whole 
it is proper and adequate. 

The National Air “ Nelsoncom¬ 
posed by J. Braham , with an In¬ 
troduction and Variations for the 
Pianoforte , composed , and dedi¬ 
cated to Miss Catherine Ilobhouse, 
by Ferdinand Ries. Op. 96. No. 
No. 28 of Variations. Pr. 3s.— 
(Goulding and Co.) 

We wish our pen were as ready in 
devising variation in expression when 
reviewing musical variations, as our 
composers axe prolific in-writing them. 
We must say the same thing over and 
over again; there is no alternative, if 
we mean to say any thing at all. To 
avoid such repetition, we rather re¬ 
frain from entering into particulars. 
The introduction in C minor is an in¬ 
teresting short movement, manly, 
grave; the variations, seven in num¬ 
ber, in C major, C minor, and one 
indeed hi F, are written with that fa¬ 
cility, taste, and science, and that— 
what slndl we call it?—that vigorous 
nerve of decisive melodic expression 1 


which flows from Me. Ries’s pen, not 
| in drops, hut in abundant and, we 
will add, genial showers. The varia¬ 
tions are of a- superior order, but* af- 
! ter all, they are but variations* We 
! wish we could prevail upon suchstifen 
j as Mr. Ries to devote wore of their 
j time to original compositions. Has* 
natas axe really gone fey, let’s have 
rondos, divertimentos, or even car- 
prizzios, any o’s or a’s, but, for love’s - 
sake, not founded upon a favourite 
theme, not founded upon any thing 
but the composer’s own imagination. 
Fantasia on the favourite Ballad 
“ Home, sweet home " with an In¬ 
troduction, Variations, and Po- 
laeca for the Flute, send an Ac¬ 
companiment for the Pianoforte, 
ad libitum, composed, and dedi¬ 
cated to H. Forrester, Esq. by C; 
Nicholson. Pr. 4s. — (Goulding 
I and Co.) 

Not so much a fantasia, as a theme 
: and variations, with an introduction. 
Sumiftarily as we are determined 
, upon dispatching variation - compo- 
, sitions, unless there be strong calls 
' for particular comment pro or eon; 

; we think it an act of justice to Mr. 

I N. to bear testimony to the mdbdie 
elegance with which he has cast the 
' above simple and pretty theme into 
, four or five characteristically diflfer- 
i ent forms. The slow introductory 
! movement too is very beautiful, it is 
1 gracefulness itself; and the antibifk- 
tory tints of the subject of the vati- 
! ed air axe happily imagined. The 
concluding polacea is extremely neat*' 
full of taste and spirit.: Although 
the piano-forte aceonrpananent i 
stated to bo optional, we should be 
sorry to dispense with it; os Hr aiferd# 
j a strong and weH devised support to 
1 the flute-part, which, by the way; dot> 

1 mauds a player of some maturity* ' 
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“WhcDvwn, ortbe Shepherd'* <JaH," 
■an Introduction, Air, and Rondo, 
oompmed, and dedicated to Mist 
&tapylton,byifmeph Hill. Pr.4g. 
-^■(Clementi and Co.) 
r TWdntroduetion, although brief, 
evinces*taate, imaginative powers, and 
considerable Familiarity with tlie high¬ 
er sphere of theart. The rondo i& 
also of small extent, bat in every re¬ 
spect satisfactory. But the prinei- 
pal portkmof the publication lies be¬ 
tween these two movements. It is 
the air, “ Blow, blow, thou vernal 
gtde,” Vsaried in seven different ways. 
Variations again! When shall we 
have enough of them? Were the 
glut in the market less overwhelming, 
Mn Hill’s labour would be sure to 
create a very favourable impression: 
Ids variations are written in a free 
and, we may add, in an elegant and 
sometimes even uncommon style; the 
passages in bass and treble are par¬ 
ticularly fluent, and afford excellent 
manual exercise. The variation in 
E minor presents some original con¬ 
ceptions What can be the reason 
that flits variation alone, and no other 
part'of the whole publication, has the 
time metronomically indicated ? 
Introduction and Variations on afa» 
tmirtlc French Air, by Fontaine, 
for the Piano-forte, with Flute Ac - 
cowpanhments, composed, and de¬ 
dicated to Jfihn Maltass, Esq. by 
dv Joy, M.»D. Pr- As.*-*(Mitchell, 
iNew ■ Bond-street.) 

Afore variations! variations for 
everh if oven there be an idea again 
of ardat^upoat muric, we hope the 
bepitaamg watt f > be made with lay- 
ingabouncing tax upon variations. 
Wiramsd sstgratedwiththem, thaly 
be they e*er r so meritorious, our an¬ 
tipathy, we fear, will prevent us from | 
dohigipsrioe to.the.writers.. indue,: 


present case, fortunately, a inarch of 
considerable extent cou.es first. Its 
prior part is not very uncommon, but 
in the sequel many redeeriiiig fea¬ 
tures occur. Dr. Jay has displayed 
much compositorial ingenuity; he has 
handled his motivo up aud down in 
a very interesting manner, and intro¬ 
duced considerable selectness of . har¬ 
monic combination. 

Tlte theme of the variations is stat¬ 
ed to be an air by Fontaine. Mr. F. 
we hope, does not claim die inven¬ 
tion, for it is nearly note for note the 
well-known melody of “ Ich bin lie w 
derlich, da hist Uederlich” &c. With 
our aversion to variations, it is not 
saying a little, if we own that these 
have given us all the satisfaction we 
anticipated, except as to the varia¬ 
tion pp. 6 ant? 7, the style of which is 
trifling. The very geometrical as¬ 
pect of it bespeaks its nature; it 
looks for all the world like a quarter 
of a yard of small-patteraed paper¬ 
hanging. The succeeding variation, 
however, makes amends; and the co¬ 
da too does the author great credit. 
“ When Orpheus lost his blooming 
bride,” IAnes to a Flute, written by 
II. L. Esq., composed for, and 
dedicated to, Miss Powis, by G. 
Kiallmark. Pr. 2s. >— (Goukling 
and Co.) 

Tliis is a song of some pretension; 
the composition consisting of a con¬ 
siderable introduction, a rechativo,, 
on andantino £ in E major,, an alle¬ 
gro | in E minor, and a resumption 
of the andantiuo, The conduct uf 
the melody is. often extremely soft 
and pathetic; die acootupanimeut for 
the piano-forte presents great and 
tasteful variety both aa. tot harmony 
aud episodic passages; and the id*** 
and .rhythm# arrangement w wf 
wbc^e sathfeetary.. lids eyidoot that 
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Mr. K- satdown -with an intention to 
exert his talent, and this praisewor¬ 
thy endeavour lias been crowned 
with full success, 

“ Oh! sweet is the gale that blows 
over the sea;" the Poetry from 
Mr. Planches Poem *' S/tere Af- 
kun;" the Music composed by 
Henry Ii. Bishop. Pr. 2s.—(Gould- 
ing and Co.) 

There is a graceful ease of diction 
and a striking absence of affectation 
in Mr. Planches poetry, which ren¬ 
der it particularly susceptible of mu¬ 
sical treatment. His recent interest¬ 
ing poem of “ Shere Afkun” would 
present various fragments well adapt¬ 
ed for composition, besides the one 
before us, which is essentially lyric. 
Mr. Bishop seems to have been fully 
aware of this advantage, and he has 
very successfully availed himself of 
the opportunity. The motivo is re¬ 
markable for its attractive simplicity, 
and also for the rhythmical singula¬ 
rity of a period of seven bars, which 
is rendered unobjectionable by a suc¬ 
ceeding counterperiod of the same I 
extent, thus preserving symmetry, i 


| In the beginning Of the 4th 
peculiar modulation j bank foomuP 
major (to a close upon A minor, very 
much in Rossini’s manner. To die 
erroneous accent upon lotus for lotos, 
as Mr. P. calls it>) dt “ Where. 
blue lotos | springs J&fc its,” \ j&cu it 
would not have been diffteultto i*£-s 
ford a melodic remedy. . i , 

Henry R. Bishop's admired QitWr 
tett, “ What phrase, sad and Soft? 
arranged as. a Duet for. the Pit fc? 
no-forte, and dedicated to Misses. 
Julia and Emily Shuc&JmrgA s by 
D. Bruguier. Pr.2s.fid.— (Gottid¬ 
ing and Co.) <> ■ 

Mr. Bruguier has arranged this, 
favourite quartett of Mr. Bisltop’s 
in a very pleasing and satisfactory 
manner. The harmony is effectively 
preserved, and yet the two parts 
fall within the seope of very moderate 
performers, especially that of the tre¬ 
ble, which is free from any intricacy 
whatever. The duet altogether is 
capable of placing the proficiency of 
the pupils in a very advantageous 
light. 


VINE ARTS. 

'N W WH w - 

THE DIORAMA. 


We cannot overlook so pleasing | 
and novel an exhibition as the Dio- j 
rama, lately constructed in the Re- i 
gent’s Park. It is a French improve¬ 
ment upon panoramic views, possess- 
ingfacilitiesfar surpassing those paint¬ 
ing* in style of general execution, as 
well as in die scientific application! 
and distribution ofithe necessary light j 
for their display. The great and! 
decided advantage which the Diora- j 
ma has over the panoramic exhibi¬ 


tions which we have heretofore sepn 
in this country, is, that in addition 
to the fidelity of representation which 
the artist has the means of pourtsay- 
ing, there is, by some ingeniquSjCfn- 
trivaace for letting die light fall upou 
the picture, a power obtained, pf,giv¬ 
ing, in,silent and almost ijnperceptk, 
ble gradations, all the varying , hues 
of the atmosphere, disdBfpuelfop 
them with the moat natW9b4i(l(^.; 
and one . suoceeding the 
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the most fof-cible illuaion.The spec- fcy mountains, whose outlines arc for 
•titof enjoys, while surveying thehuid- j the meet part gracefully varied; it i» 
scape* all those transitory changes . traversed by a river, and intersected 
of aerial hire of which the varying by numerous streams, which seem 
state of the weather is productive in tributary to the beautiful lake in the 
nature, from 'the‘angry and tempes- bed of the valley. Some pleasing 
tuous blackening of tlie storm, to the objects meet the eye in tho niountain- 
transparew beauty and stillness of ous scenery; and there are a few scat- 
moonlight solitude. The pleasing tered hamlets and churches, which 
manner inr which the a rial shadows 1 are agreeably situated. On the right 
are driven along, and the complete ■ fore-ground is a commodious chalet, 
illusion with which they sweep over . where, it is said, travellers are hospi- 
tlie surface of the picture, can only tubly entertained by the geuerousewn- 
be felt by the spectator—a mere do- , er; near it is a fountain, fi*om which 
scription is inadequate to convey a j a copious flow of water runs hub- 
just idea of the executive merits of | bling. The scenic view is well paint- 
the exhibition. ed, and the diversified effect produc- 

The panorama gives, it is true, a ed by the varying shadows, as they 

become transparent or opaque, ac¬ 
cording to the approach of storm 
or the clearinghip of the atmosphere, 
cannot be surpassed. The stillness 
and clearness of the lake at one mo¬ 
ment, yielding at another, as the wea¬ 
ther changes, to the successive cop¬ 
per and leaden lines of the dense 
clouds “ prest by iueninbent storms” 
—the distant view of the snow-dad 
mountain, exhibiting in such a beau¬ 
tiful tone the varied effects of light, 
shade, and colouring, according as 
the sun's rays and passing clouds act 
upon its surface, cannot be too high¬ 
ly admired; the tints of nature are 
attention and sustain the curiosity in every part of the effect exquisitely 
of the spectator, while they preserve pourtrayed, and the charms of the 
throughout the fidelity of the repre- Swiss scenery displayed in the most 
senthtion through all the transitions extraordinary manner, 
of Witrther find diurnal rotation. The saloon, from which the views 

The iJ preseHt exh ibition consists of are seen by the spectator, is by the sig- 
tWo ; views,' which are successively nal of a bell made to revolve hori- 
opehed.' The first is a view of the wmtally upon (we presume) a cylija- 
8arne», in the canton of dricalaxis; so that without the incon- 
Und^rwuld, m Switzerland. Thisval- venience of removing his chair, pr 
lgyla ¥bphesentod as being one of the slightest agitation from the mo- 1 
and romantic in tion, lie finds himself placed ^ before 
i-it is surrounded by lot- a new picture. The saloon is so con- 


correct view of nature; but it is ne- , 
cessarily limited to one point of time 
-—the storm and the calm cannot he 
developed upon the canvas as they 
are seen to arise in the successive 
operations of nature. We have one 
view, and that only; and we might j 
he language of the poet, upon j 

beholding a Grecian landscape, ! 

i 

“ Sucli is the aspect of this shore j 1 

’Tin Greece, lint, living Greece uo more! > 
So colilly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We s:art, for soul is wanting there:” j 

but in the Diorama this monotony 
of effect is entirely obviated by the 
fluctuating lights which occupy the 
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structed, that as it revolves, it shuts 
up one view, and exposes the other. 

The next view in this Diorama is 
that of'the Interior of Canterbury 
Cathedral; and the part of the ve¬ 
nerable pile exhibited is the Chapel 
of the Trinity, It is in a rich Gothic 
style of architecture. The columns 
that divide the nave from the aisles 
are composed of three compartments, 
the lower one being formed of three 
pillars joined together. The win¬ 
dows are of large dimensions, and 
of modem structure, with some ex¬ 
ceptions, in which curious remains of 
old painted glass are still preserved. 
The upper extremity of the cathe¬ 
dral is occupied by four tombs, which 
are erected in the intervals between 
the pillars. The nearest monument 
on the right of the spectator is that 
of Edward the Black Prince. There 
are also the tombs of Henry IV. and 
his queen, of Odo do Coligny, Bishop 
elect of Beauvais, and Dean Woot- 
ton; and at the further extremity of 
the chapel is the chair for the en¬ 
thronement of the archbishops. In 
the fore-ground the artist has painted 
some masons' tools, fragments of mar¬ 
ble, timber, &c. as if placed there in 
prosecution of repairs, and to aid the 
general effect. 

This cathedral is peculiarly well 
adapted for pictorial effect: it is en¬ 
tirely vaulted with stone, and before 
it was exposed to the barbarous fury 
of Cromwell’s soldiers, it contained 
in stained glass and other decorations 
some splendid examples of its mag¬ 
nificence in the time of Becket. It 
was these ornaments that Erasmus 
said “ all shone, sparkled, and glit¬ 
tered vrtth rare and very large jew¬ 
els; and even in the whole church 
appeared a profuseness above that 
of kings.” Dugdal e is equally co¬ 


pious in his account of the magnifi¬ 
cence of this cathedral. The inte¬ 
rior of the chapels was most scaor 
dalou&ly defaced by the fanatical rage 
of 1(342; but the ( durability of the 
great materials of tl|^ architecture, 
and the solidity of gothic orna¬ 
ments, defied the^cdlegious rage 
of the assailants,, who fined, accord¬ 
ing to Doctor Paste,’ one of the re¬ 
sident prebendaries of the time, re¬ 
peated discharges of musketry with¬ 
in and without the building. The 
fine architecture of Trinity Chapel 
is accurately represented at the Di¬ 
orama: the admirable correctness of 
the perspective, and the manner in 
vi Inch the parts of the aisles and 
nave in the distance are developed; 
again, the novel distribution of light 
upon the picture, and the transpa¬ 
rency of the painted glass, present 
a combined effect, the most absolute¬ 
ly illusive ever produced by the im¬ 
proved powers of art. Turn which 
way we will in this exhibition (we al¬ 
most forgot that by the rotatory mo¬ 
tion of the saloon w r e need not turn 
at all), it illustrates Pope’s line, 

** Soft illusion 1 ., dear deceits arise 

and justifies the expectation of the 
proprietors, that their work “ will be 
considered as the triumph of per¬ 
spective, and the ne plus ultra of 
pictorial illusion.” 

It is due to the inventors and in¬ 
troducers of the Diorama to say, 
that the principle is borrowed from 
the French. About eighteen months 
ago the Diorama was constructed at 
Paris upon the present plan. The 
saloon of that erected in the Re¬ 
gent’s Park is larger than the Pari¬ 
sian, and capable of conveniently ac¬ 
commodating two hundre^persons; 
it revolves in somewhat ofa^^mpMt 
manner from the French sw ttiw , 
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though the machinery is constructed 
upon the same principle by (wc un¬ 
derstand] Mr. Topliam, the engineer j 
of White Cross-street, under the di¬ 
rection of Messrs Morgan and Pu¬ 
gin, the architects of the building, 
which has been erected upon the 
most expensive scale, and does credit 
to their taste and skill. We trust 
that Mr. Smith, the proprietor, will 


reap the profit to which so heavy a 
speculation and so grea. an improve¬ 
ment entitle him. The Canterbury 
view is painted by the French artist. 
Bouton, who, as well as Monsieur 
Daguerre, is said to be engaged up¬ 
on several other interesting views, 
which are to be exhibited in succes¬ 
sion at the Diorama. 


FASHIONS. 


LONDON FASHIONS. 

H KAD-DRESSES. 


1. Turban of blue cripe lisse , con¬ 
fined with white satin bands edged 
with blond, and ornamented with 
golden ears of corn. 

2. Hair in short full curls on the 
forehead; ringlets on each side of 
the ear; a branch of Van Dieman’s 
bells, or campanule etrangtre, with 
stamens of spun glass, in front and 
at the top of the head: the hind hair 
drawn up plain, and supported by a 
gold comb. 

3. Pale brown beaver riding-liat; 
silk band of the same colour, and a 
gold buckle in front. Brussels lace 
veil. 

4. Fancy straw bonnet, lined with 
rose colour; a plume of white ostrich 
feathers tipped with rose colour on 
the right side, mid a wreath of ane¬ 
mones and minor convolvuluses round 
the crown. 


FTJLL DRESS. 

Lace dress over a blue satin slip: 
the corsage full, supported in the 
centre by a row of white satin leaves 
formed into a stomacher in front, and j 
shaped behind by blue satin lacings :> 
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very full sleeve, separated into bouf- 
fants by blue satin Vandykes extend¬ 
ing half way up the sleeve, and is fi¬ 
nished by a broad vandyke lace: blue 
! satin band, w^h radiated leaves be- 
| hind. The skirt is elegantly orna- 
|i mented with a row of white satin uni¬ 
form flowers and an antique wreath 
of leaves in Moravian work, with a 
very rich embroidered border of 
flowers beneath, united by semicir¬ 
cular branches and roses to a pyra¬ 
midal border that surrounds the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt. Tucker, of a double 
row of fine tulle: a small bouquet on 
the right side of the bust. The 
hair a la Madonna in front, with 
plaited bands round the head, and a 
bow at the back; demi-wreath of 
Persian roses behind. Ear-rings, 
necklace, and bracelets of dead gold. 
White kid gloves, trimmed a la Fran- 
false. Transparent painted horn fan. 
White satin shoes. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION 
AND DRKSS. 

Wadded silk pelisses of dark co- 
iJours begin to be very much in re¬ 
quest in promenade dress; and gros 
S s 
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de Naples , poplin, and levantine high 
dresses, which are worn with bourre 
de sole shawls, have displaced white 
gowns and silk spencers. We still, 
however, see a few white dresses, 
but they are worn either with rich 
winter shawls or velvet spencers. 
Furs are expected to be very gene¬ 
ral ; and we have already seen a few 
pelisses trimmed with ermine, sable, 
and gre) squirrel: this last article it 
is thought will be very much in fa¬ 
shion this winter. 

The present, month is not one in 
which we can expect much novelty: 
a pelisse, however, has been submit¬ 
ted to our inspection, which we con¬ 
sider extremely appropriate for walk¬ 
ing costume. It is a very rich reps 
silk, of a sea-green colour, lined with 
crimson: the back of the corsage has 
a little fulness, which is confined at 
the bottom by a twisted band; an or¬ 
nament in hard silk of the shape of 
a bell is attached to each hip. Tight 
long sleeve, terminated by a fulness 
of satin, confined by narrow velvet 
bands placed lengthwise, but in a 
bias direction. The trimming of 
the pelisse, which goes all round, is 
of the same description, but much 
deeper, and the collar and epaulettes 
correspond. Wo must observe, that 
the satin is a shade lighter, and the 
velvet a shade darker, than the pe¬ 
lisse, which fastens in front by means 
of hooks and eyes concealed under¬ 
neath. 

Black bonnets begin to appear, 
but they are not yet \ cry general. 
Those in ru,-e-coloured satin or grots 
de Naples are very fashionable; and 
we still see a good m»my Leghorn 
bonnets. These last are adorned with 
feathers or winter flowers; but those 
of silk have feathers onlj r , which 'al¬ 
ways correspond. Bonnets continue 


of the same size, and we do not per¬ 
ceive any alteration in the shape. 
The brims are simply ornamented 
with a narrow cord of satin, and the 
lining always corresponds. 

Black satin mantles lined and wad¬ 
ded are very much worn in carriage 
costume, as are also silk ‘wrapping 
pelisses trimmed with fur: these are 
made with loose bodies and large 
capes; they have very seldom any 
other trimming than a band quilted 
in lozenges round the border; they 
are confined to the waist by a bund 
[ of watered ribbon, which is fastened 
by a gold or steel buckle. 

Though it is still so early in the 
season, black velvet hats begin to he 
seen in carriage dress. They are very 
much in the Mary Stuart style, or¬ 
namented with full plumes of down 
feathers, which are generally rose 
colour, ponceau, or deep blue tipped 
with black. Many ladies adopt as 
an undress bonnet the French capote , 
which is usually made of silk to corre¬ 
spond with the mantle or pelisse, un¬ 
less the latter happens to be black. 
The drawings of these capotes are 
placed as near as possible to each 
other: they are finished at the edge 
of the brim by a full ruche to corre¬ 
spond, and are tied under the chin 
by a very broad rich ribbon; they 
have no other trimming. 

No decided alteration has taken 
place as yet in morning dress: we 
have seen indeed a good many high 
j dresses both in sarsnet and poplin, 
j but muslin is still most in favour, 
j The cauls of morning caps are now 
made somewhat higher than they 
j were two months ago. Comettes 
; are exclusively confined to morning 
dress, and we see demi-cornettes some* 
times even in it. 

Muslin is very little seen in dinner 
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dress, silk cachemire and bareges 
being the materials most in favour. 
Bkmd is a good deal used to trim 
silk dresses: those of bareges and 
cachemire are usually trimmed with 
the material of the gown intermixed 
with satin. 

• Coloured gauze and tulle over white 
satin slips are much worn in full dress. 
These materials are also sometimes 
adopted with a slip of the same co¬ 
lour. Floss silk and chenille mixed 
with satin are in great favour for 
trimmings; as is also embroidery of 
small pearl beads mixed with satin. 
The skirts of dresses are somewhat 


jj wider than they were, and the hind 
breadths longer, but not yet so long 
as to form any kind of train; though 
it is confidently said, that some very 
distinguished fashionables intend to 
revive train dresses this winter. Trim- 
mings are in general deep. The 
rcinture is always of satin, and even 
wdiere it ends in a bow behind, an 
ornamental buckle is fixed in the cen¬ 
tre of the knot. 

Fashionable colours are, rose co¬ 
lour, turquoise-blue, lavender, rrini- 
I son, emerald-green, bnm-snfiiuire , 

: funite de Loud res, and fiamtnc de 
j ponche. 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 

Paris, Oct. 18. 


My dear Sophia, 

Ouk fair fashionables have 
vied with each other during some 
time past in the elegance with which 
they dressed to attend the different 
morning exhibitions, as it is in these 
places that one sees whatever is con¬ 
sidered most elegant and fashionable 
in half-dress. I shall devote this let¬ 
ter? principally to giving you an ac¬ 
count of the dresses that I consider¬ 
ed most striking. 

I .have first to observe to you that 
waists continue as long as ever; that 
at least nine-tenths of the corsages 
are made eu blouse; and trimmings 
are of three different sorts, ruches, 
flounces, and bands appUquees. Trim¬ 
mings in ruches are either disposed 
in three rows placed at some distance 
from the other, and each progres¬ 
sively smaller, or else they are ar¬ 
ranged in wolves’ teeth. Flounces 
are disposed in three rows of three 
and three together, or in waves. I 
have remarked that the trimming in 
ruches is seldom deeper than aquar- 


| ter of a yard; that in flounces is 
i much highej ,• and the braids appli- 
I queus come nearly to the knee, 
j So much for general observation: 

! let me now describe to you some 
j dresses whose peculiar novelty ver.- 
! dors them still more worthy of no- 
;; tice: and, first, a gown of violet-co¬ 
il loured gros de Xapfes, the trimming 
|j of which consisted of bouquets of 
tulips and daisies laid cm in satin: 
the leaves of the flowers were raised 
with wadding. The corsage of this 
dress was draped before and behind 
; iu the doim-lozenge style; the fulness 
j being confined by a flower on each 
shoulder, and in the centre of the 
back and breast. Short full sleeve; 
the fulness i!"awn to the middle of 
the arm, where it is confined by a 
small bouquet. 

j Another dress, made of ro"“-co- 
I loured bareges, and trimmed with 
! lilac satin, was ornamented bykranch- 
| es of yew separated by stars. 

I A third, the wearer of which is 
i onfe of our most celebrated mcrvcil- 
| leases, was of white bareges trimmed 
S s 2 
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with a mix fcureof ponceau and yellow 
satin in the form of serpents, which 
confined a full roll of white bareges. 
The bust of this dress was ornament¬ 
ed in the stomacher style with alter¬ 
nate folds of yellow and ponceau 
satin. 

Those ladies who affect an elegant 
dishabille appear in redingotes either 
of per kale or clear muslin: the first 
of these are ornamented with clear 
muslin rouleaus, three of which go 
round the bottom and up each front: 
the rcdingote is tied up the front by 
bows of clear muslin, the ends of 
which are embroidered or trimmed 
with lace. If the dress is of clear 
muslin, it is richly embroidered round 
the border, and lined with white 
taffetas. 

Late as it is in the season, we see 
very few cachemires except in the 
promenades; 1ml for the exhibitions 
a lace scarf or slmwl, or one in ba- 
rlges, finished at the end by gold or 
silver stripes, is usually worn. 

The bonnets for these exhibitions 
are of crape, gauze, satin, and Leg¬ 
horn. There is at present a rage 
for such of these last-mentioned hats 
as are of an extravagant price. The 
favourite form is the chapeau h la 
bergere. The crowns of silk bonnets 
are somewhat higher; but the brims 
still continue smtdl, and generally 
very wide over the face. Panaches 
of uncurled ostrich feathers of two 
colours are much in favour, as are 
also very full plumes of down feathers, 
anil a variety of flowers: among the 


most fashionable of the latter are, 
roses, mignonette, daisies, violets, 
pensees, the different sorts of corn¬ 
flowers, and the red rose of America. 

The materials for evening dress 
still continue extremely light: tulle, 
gauze, and crepe lisse are all fashion¬ 
able; but dresses of English net, 
embroidered a colonnes, are still more 
in favour. Gowns are cut extremely 
low in evening dress, but the neck 
is generally shaded by a lace scarf Or 
saitfoir. Where the robe is not made 
en blouse, the sleeves are very short. 

Turbans are now very fashionable 
I in full dress; they are composed of 
India muslin or crepe lisse, and are 
fancifully ornamented with flowers, 
which are partially seen between the 
folds of the turban. 

Cornelian begins to be very much 
used in jewellery; coloured stones 
are also greatly in favour, particular¬ 
ly turquoises: llie most fashionable 
necklaces are composed of this last 
gem, with a mixture of or-mat. Ear¬ 
rings of or-mat, in the form of a ser¬ 
pent holding an orange in Ins mouth, 
are very fashionable. One of the 
most beautiful ornaments for the hair 
is a wreath of laurel-leaves mixed 
with lilies; the latter of pearls; the 
former of emeralds. 

The colours now most m favour 
are, turquoise-blue, brightruby, deep 
i rose, violet, lilac, pohernu, and a>ca- 
j jou. Farewell, ma cMre Sophie! 
Always your 

EtiDOCIA. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Early in November will bo published 
The Forget hie Sot for 18 * 21 , containing 
twelve highly finished engravings, and a 
great variety of miscellaneous pieces in ' 


prose and verse; forming altogether a 
very elegant and acceptable token of re¬ 
membrance and friendship tor tlte ap¬ 
proaching festive season. - ■■ u 
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faiaifew days will be published, in an 
> 8Vo, volume, An Introduction to.the Stu¬ 
rdy qf the Anatomy of the Human Body, 
r particularly designed for the use of paint- 
, ent, sculptors, and artists in general; 
translated from the German of J. H. La- 
vater, and illustrated with twenty-seven 
lithographic plates. 

On the 1st December will be pub- 
r ffched, the first number of Portraits of 
the Passions, a Series of heads, shewing 
the physiognomical expression of all the 
principal passions which affect the human 
' ntind. The work will consist of from 
' twelve to fourteen monthly numbers, 
each containing four lithographic plates, 
designed and drawn on stone by eminent 
. artists. These heads will form an ex¬ 
cellent illustration of so much of the fore¬ 
going work as relates to the passions. 

Letters between Amelia find her Mother, 
from the pen of the late William Combe, 
Esq. the author of “ The 'Fours of Dr. 
Syntax,” will speedily appear, in one 
pocket volume. 

A new division of the World in Minia¬ 
ture, containing the Netherlands, »\ ill be 
pulished on the I st December, in one vo¬ 
lume, with eighteen coloured engravings. 

The New Trial of the IF it nesses, or the 
Jtcstmeciion of Jesus considered, on prin¬ 
ciples understood and acknowledged 
equally by Jews and Christians, will be 
published in the beginning of November. 

In the press, Indian Tales; tales of 
, humour, gallantry, and romance; in one 
. volume, small 8vo. embellished with a 
series of drawings from the pencil of Mr. 
George Cruikshank. ’ 

The Alirii’enses, a romance by the Rev. 
C. It. Maturin, author of “ Bertram,” a 
tragedy, &c. will be published in Novem- 
' ber. 

A new edition will shortly be published, 
of An Account, <*f the Life and Writings 
of James Beattie, LL. D. by Sir William 
’ Fdtbes, Bart, in two vols. 8vo. with por- j 
tr^t. 

q ,: A n£W Work from the pert of .Miss 
Porter, entitled Duke Christ tern of Liint- 


bwrg, or Traditions of the Harm, wiRfchort- 
ly appear in three ISaio. vofcmeav 

Mr. Bernard Cohen is preparing for 
publication, Memoirs of the lute 'Pope 
Pius VII. including the whole of hitt pri¬ 
vate correspondence with the Emperor 
Napoleon, taken from the archives of the 
Vatican, with many other interesting par¬ 
ticulars of his eventful reign. 

Miss Louisa Prinsep has issued propo¬ 
sals for publishing by subscription, in two 
vols. 8vo. a prose translation of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Deduct ed. 

The Rev. Thomas Pennington has in 
the press, Former Scenes Renewed, or 
Notes Classical and Historical, taken in a 
Journey into France, Spain, Italy, Switz¬ 
erland, Germany, Flanders, and Hol¬ 
land, and Residence in those Countries in 
the years 1818 - 1821 ; interspersed with 
Historical Anecdotes, and Memoirs of 
the Seven Guand-Dukes of the House of 
Medici, and of the different Dynasties of 
Naples and Milan. 

Lady Morgan's Memoirs of S/dvator 
Ilosa will appear early in November. 

An historical novel, illustrative of a 
most interesting period of Scottish his¬ 
tory, being founded on tin- Gowric con¬ 
spiracy, in the reign of James VI. will 
shortly issue from the Edinburgh press. 
It is by a new “ Unknown,” and bears 
for title St. Johnstoun, or John Earl of 
Gowtie. 

A new poem from die pen of Mr. 
Atherstone, author of “ The Last Days 
of Herculaneum,” entitled A Midsum¬ 
mer-Day's Dream, will shortly appear. 

Mr. Gamble, author of “ Sketches in 
Ireland” and other works, has in the 
press, Charlton, or Scenes in the North 
of h eland. 

Montnlyth, a Cumberland talc, by 
Miss Jane Hervey, author of “ Sensibi¬ 
lity,” &c. is nearly ready for publication. 

Dr. Henderson’? History of Ancient 
and Modern Wines will speedily appear, 
iqan elegant 4to. volume, with decorative 
wood-cuts. 

A work entitled Fatal Errors and Fun- 
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tkw p fa t ZNdfc » » mm Of Maete- |j v«rf<rifia^ method «f<^^ 

insects. “ When d*» bush lias only one 


tfw* and Enayt, i*in die press. 

la *h* gmsttsh of November will be pub- 
li^ad Timt's TklescofK/pr or the 
Astronomer's, Botanist's, Naturalist's, 
and Htslarim't Gallic Jot the Year, form¬ 
ing also a complete illustration of the 
Almanack; to which will be prefixed an 
Introduction, containing the Outlines 6f 
Historical and Pliysical Geography, and 
tuh Ode to Floweis, written expressly for 
this work by Bernard Barton. 

Mr. Charles Westmacott is about to 
publish a humorous work, entitled 
Paints q f Mtseif, with illustrations by 
Cnukshank; the subjects affording fine 
scope for the talents of that ingenious 
artist. 

In many gardens the caterpillar makes 
terrible ravages among the gooseberry 
bushes. A respectable farmer mentions 
a very simple, but, as he, has found, a 


stalk,” says he, u I.cau &r 

mously, but whendi dividte into *fun$- 
her of branches, wlm leaves to ’the Very 
ground, the enemy burrows in tkebwido, 
and can scarcely be dislodged by any 
means. In the first place, I rise betimes, 
and spreadingagoodlockof tar round!the 
bottom of the bush, give it two or tbrcfc 
hearty shakes, caring very little tlioqgh the 
small and cankered berries should {fell 
among the vermin The first shake is by fir 
the best, for, like the limpet on the rook, 
the caterpillar has theartof keeping a firm 
hold when fairly warned. The smell of 
the tar soon makes the woym shy of creep¬ 
ing up again, and when spread over a 
whole plot, prevents them from shilling 
from a bush bare aud riddled to one help 
ter covered with leaves.” 


ftoetrp. 


LOVE: 

From tke German of Deinhaubsieiv. 

Ru»y Upt and roses smiling, 

All my anxious cares beguiling; 
boftly pouting, love inviting, 

SwSetly blooming, joy cx< itmg; 

How enchanting to the sense 
^re the charms that yon dispense ' 

A*lire eyes, with lustre beaming; 
grilUant stars, through dai knees gleaming; 
i > All key wishes fend imparting, 

*< A« ywur glowing beatna are darting— 
How delightful to the sight 
, Fair messengers of pleasure bright * 

, Rosy blushes in the morning 
s ) ]gSrk Arnolds beauteous d earning; 
i> si TfewagA th*mistsot evening stealing, 

'* SfrtySf, Us mild rays revealing, 

1 * * 'diW«v?lth hopp the lovai’s htait— 

„ , pa%ah* too topu wijoya depart 1 

lsmsiot, July 1833. ► I. JL 

>* * ** I .. .. 

** ‘&AltoA&. , 

u Wor Vortuug’s jfay 



The flower that turns to meet the sun, 

And bends its gentle h»ad before it, 

Bows not to inv other one. 

Though countk ss worlds are shining o’ei it* 

Hy Nsatr. 


front tilde to wander, 

. 4mm '• 

M f ' a jB >s » fr*. 

M s * Fsti*Nbky kUatrison, 378* Strand. 


LINTS ON AN AUTUMNAL T,\ LNING. 
Autumn, tby subti been tics ytt 1 lose, 

And as 1 walk and muse 1 love to hear 
Thy chilling blast sweep through the tided 
grove, I v 

Scattering the yellow foliaae; to my oar 
The passing bell sounds sweet, its solemn 
toll 

Seems a soft requiem to departed joy. ' 
Thu world no longer charms; my wearied sofil 
Pants for repose, which vice cannot d estroy. 
Autumn, tby faded honours now , 4 

Present an emblem ai tpy woe; t > 

And oft, with tearful eye, in other da$* r> 

I lived to contemplate thy sky start tdf ,,L> ' ’ 
To watch thy setting gun, where, 
Crivnson’jd the vaaiborUou: these kpwsfifmih. 
My heart's b«t pleaaure*. T’liiinilitilfli.tinsj < 
And all the social ha rmfasies 1 lusewi *P* > 

Fend memory recalls with fre^pto^ Vnkw ’J 
The blessings whkj>^ 

Autumn, thy giowiw. tints m IwhWj' 
I hail thy I l w m id wr ysospostasmsy pmc 3 
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TW* «l«y H pwWbhwl, tnitol* pi ire I a* 

THE BANKER'S DAUGHT EK Oh HRIMOL, 
Or, CquruANCK and Dromon, 
tty ROSALIA M ri AIR, 

Aullwyl ^ The HiyliUiid ('aitle,’ 1 “ Blind B> g 
rar/’ “ Clarriiug Towei,” Sit, 

Print edfor A. K Newman and Co Loudon. 

Tbe following uie j«*t published. 

Tbe W thinness, m, 1 he l oothtul Days of Wash 
inf ton, 1 vole 18s 

The Spy, »T ale, by Mr Cowpei, jd etill ion, S rol* 
10* 

lAtim, a family Story, by Ik author of " Se- 
venty-sm,” 4 tula. 11 «■ 

Justus , ot, R* ligion Pure and Uudefiled, 2 rota 
)y* 

T he above bare all been reprinted from Ame¬ 
rican Edition*, and muitgn e at a veiy hltth opinion if 
t he tnUntt of our Viant Atlantic Hretlnn 

AIK'S. Kofhu S iVt.\V \VUlitv. 

Thta day is publishtil, in 4 luge vula pine it 8s 
TKADIIIONOF THE t ASTLC; 

Ol, Silts Kk IN TMK LUARALD |8L» 

By lit <>INA MARIA ROCHL. 

Punted toi A K Nr Wm an and Co London 
Win it ni <v he hail, by tin Mint Autboi, 
Chlldit u of the. Abbey, gill edition, 4 vuls ll 4s 
MuiMi i Cottage-Ihfy, 4 nils ll 8-<. 

Maid of the Hauiltl, id iditiou, Seals Kir. 

Vicai of Lanadown, jdtdiiion, arid* lus 
T recot luck Bowel, o«, Lidy of the Mist, 1 tols 
18*. 

Houses of Osina and Almma, or, Com tut of St 
Ildt finiso, < vols, IBs 

CAUL IS & PASSIM.Flo* IOINDIaTaF &t 
Aat re* pet t fully iiifoiintd, tbi t in ly In- supplied 
at S Unwin's Central I qmpint tit Maithotm, 17, 
Lorahaid-alteet, with eteiv Riquisil* fin the Voy 
ag» and thin Use in flit Count iv Calico Shuts, 

1 men ditto, Ciavats, Ditstiiig-(,owus, It in Imk 
e» and Trowsei*, 1 uutls, 'I tbit Linen, Sheet*. 
Ilnsiety, Dl easing Cases, Swoids, Sashes Lpsu 
lette*, Hi nth Cases, Muling Disks, Sea-Bedding, 
Bullock Tiuuks, &.c —Mia Unuin, hating the so 
pennteudenit ut tbt Latins' Depailiuent, sulitila 
tlioae who are piepaiing th< ir I quipnit nts, to viait 
her show Rooms, andniapetl htt tsleusive Moth 
of Dreaaca, ready mode Linen, the mi the lowest 
wholesale trims Notonnesiou within, otliei house 

a*ok ttbAt 10 ylists mjiiHiTs'HATtti 

Also foi cleansing and piesei vitig it, 

EXTRACT OF ROSES. 

By Sioot fc Brockbank (late David Rigge and 
Mh), Cnltivalois of flowers, and Distiller* to 
HU Majesty. 

Tan elegant, Extract is prepared principally 
With Rmjg, Mgawhicb it derives mild aabingent 
pmiWA yhnHiin|th and beauty to the Hair, 
a ad uBjfotG Hi ft the delicate fragrance of those 
Bowery, (Mr waebrd with the Extiaet soon be¬ 
came* pkamtrty soft, bright, aad luxuriant in its 
growth 1 qpoat $au that h*» been made haiah, and 
wtNgMRg «jry by the qafng of ardent spiuts, or 
i*b*r Upptjjp*? preparations to dean it, will soon 
he Ntogcw ttPlH ttNPntl tutor, lirilluncy, and 
beauty, by a fear appUfatMp* of the EiUMt Of 
IUm, tr|i)cl) is only to he purchased m London of 
Duvkf ftfgge aad Brockbank, No JS, New Btfoik. 
•treet.— Pnce a*, m ami in*. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 1 

“ THE LATE DUCHLSSOPNEWCARTL^ 

“ Wr are always glad when w« find that the Etna 
Ails nre tiupliivid in woik* whttli will hand down 
to |io»ti iltv the amiable, the good, aad the vlitu- 
ous At this tunc Mr. Keynolo*, Ougrarer I* 
Hi* M ajfsti , bus in hand a full length Mfgga- 
ttnloEngiauiigotthr late Dtitlitisof N"YWC AfTlR, 
fidtna Faulting by Sir 1 ROM As Lawrence, which 
is expet ted toap|ieni on the 1 st October "—literary 
ftftueum .—Ordeis foi early Impiessinns iccneedby 
Air Wettov, 31 , Tleit sheet, 01 fo, Pater n o ste r- 
row, London Froots, 2l. 3* —Pi lute, ll Is { may 
he had flamed if witliid 


FORGET ME NOT. 

1 nn day is published, by K. Ackekmanx, and 
to he had of alt re*|«rtable Book wilt it in the Dott¬ 
ed Kingdom, price 13* THKIORGtr MEN (IT: 
In mg hPrsslmt tor CnnintMA* and the New 
\ far 1831 , embelhibrd with twelve lilghly fiuUb- 
ed CngiBvmgs, fiom nngtnal designs by emmeut 
nrlists 'I be literaly depailmtnt ronlains, amidst 
a gnat Variety of intei eating and amusmg matter la 
prose and veise, uumeioo* contribution* float po* 
tmiai pfn> 

MORE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

A Mintattiic Udition of the TOURS Or HR. 
SYNTAX, inJvoh puce St* or separately at 7 *. 
pei tot., in which aic comprised, nn a tedaerd wale, 
all tin Flates whiih embellish the 8 vo. edrttou of 


tliit woik. 

JAPAN, bring the Ninth Division of THR 
WORLD IN MINIATURE, in t *ot 30coloured 
Platts, pure 8». 

I lit Divisions alicndy published are a* follow: 
ILIA RIA AND DALMATIA, 3 vols. 89 co¬ 


lon ed Plites, I >s 

MI2SIERN At RICA, 4 toll 47 ml piste*, «ta. 

Tl RKET,6*oN 71 cotoiued Plates, 4<h 

HINDOOS I AN, G cols t«I ml Plate*, 48*. 

PLRnIA, J vnl* 3d toloiued Platts, 16* bd. 

RUSSIA, 4 vela 73 coloured Plate*, 38* 

AUSI RIA, 9 vols 30Colouied Plata*, 13*. 

CHINA, 3 vol*. 10 coloured Plate*. 19* 

Twelve Illustration! to the BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, engraved by John Scott, 
flora Drawing* by Buiney and TheatlM, royal 8eo. 
pure 10* Gd 

DU N C 4 N SM ITH'S N EW U M VERSA L PEN¬ 
MANSHIP, cooumtug 40 luge page*. Imperial 


Polio, 31* bd , . 

AST ROCHR0N0METER, or rtaniephem *f 
the uioHt iinpoi timt Neither* ConsteilatiwM, by • 
comparison of whith with the Hwmi> tfmtr 
Name* and Situations may beeamly trwiwd^ 00 a- 
laimag Dnection* for ascertaining the Turn by 
mean* of them Puce in*, bd Pamphlet imMnI. 

GEOMCTRK AL RECREATION*; aBeedfcf 
in amnstng lutioducltnn to the Ruth « »n et * of Plane 
jkometry, Aiihitertmai Diawing, GtWRpwg, 4M. 
»y means of tangible Ftgme* and Diagrams, e*pn- 
>le of endless Tt ensformatmn. Pt ice 8m oA 

ARCHITEC1 URAL RECREATlONf (hamg • 
Sequel to th* ftnegomg); UtR^rntm* m an WMnm 
aimbg manner the «pt a » m B 4> FHndptotdSw, 
«d Geometry aad AfghMfeMlBl Etonft<l»MMN«lfHi 
:W Effort* df Wht, H 

MmefCaine*«tl«% Figa«*r*adtBagr*to, 
mygUaaf eadko T f atfo ean tfoM. futo M. 
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SELLING OFF unexampled BARGAINS, at 
th*,OUI. Established SILK and POPLIN WARE. 
HOUSE, BEDFORD-HOUSE, No. n, Henrietta- 
street, Cgvent-Gardeu —SHEARS and Co. prepa- 
ratnry to the removal nf their Establishment to No. 
190 , Repent, street, have to announce au extensive 
Assortment of Winter Novelties, at unpreredeut- 
eoly l°w prices.—CrApe Cbinuise, usually sold at 
rf. fid. a yard, now reduced to la. g£d.; Turkish 
iUpcrtal Mantles, of exquisite beauty, made from 
resICamel’sHair, not to be obtained last winter 1111- 
d'ey'lbreo guineas, now sold at only 25 s.; about 500 
beautiful Brags sza Shawls, at ,6s. (id. to 7*. till, 
eicli. some of which originally cost 30 *.; rich Fi¬ 
gured Poplins, Norwich Crapes, Cachemirea, Gros 
tie Naples, Bombasins, Irish and English Poplins; 
a Variety of Ladies* Cloths for Dresses and Pelisses, 
at tittle more than half the usual prices; rich Un- 
capes, Velvets, Levantines, Ac. &c.; also a very 
great variety of genuine Edinburgh, Glasgow, Nor¬ 
wich, aud Paisley Shawls, at an immense reduction. 

BEDFORD-HOUSE, SHEARS aud CO. No. n, 
Heurietla-street, Covent-Gnrden. 

The LEASE or the PREMISES to be SOLD. 

U^der ihe Especial PATRONAGE of the PRIN¬ 
CESS E'TERHAZY, his Excellency the late 
.AMBASSADOR from tho Emperor of Persia, 
and many HIGH AND DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONAGES, 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

FOR PRESERVING, BEAUTiFYING, AND 
IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. A Lady 
of Title, in the course of her Travels and Botanical 
Rbseari'hPs in the Eastern part of the World, dis¬ 
covered a Compound, forming one of the most ex¬ 
quisite and pleasing Cosmetics, hitherto unknown 
in this or nuy other Country. This Cosmetic pos¬ 
sesses peculiar Balsamic properties, energetically 
efficient hi eradicating Freckles, Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, and all Cutaneous Eruptions, and gradu¬ 
ally producing a delicate, clear, and white Skin ; 
the most sallow Complexion clear and lovely, ren¬ 
dering it hcnutifuliy Soft, mid imparting a Healthy 
and Juvenile Bloom; diffusing 11 Coolness truly 
pleasing, and preserving the Skin from the incle¬ 
ment atmosphere. By n due peiseverance in the 
application of this Cosmetic, it tends to promote 
the free exercise of those important functions of 
this Skin, which are of the utmost importance for 
th/r* preservation of Health aud a BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION. 

To LADIES who are suckling, it is of great im¬ 
portance, as it gives immediate relief to inflamed 
Nipples, itnd copls the infant’s mouth. It is per¬ 
fectly innocent, and the most delicate Lady or 
€htld«nny at all times use it with the greatest safe- 
tjnj aud by a continued application, its balsamic 
effects wiH prove it the most beneficial ami pleasing 
preparation ever produced. 

ToGENTLEM EN whose Faces are tender after 
shaving.—Tbis Cosinetie is recommended for the 
Ease add Relief of the Face after Shaving; it im> 
mediately ultays the‘Irritating ami smarting Pain, 
end imparts delightful Coolness, rendering the Skin 
smooth and even, ami protect* the Skin from severe 
Celd Winds and Scorching Raya of the Sun. In 
consequence of the recommendation of several dis- 
Itegahtberi Personages, who attested the pre-emi- 
neWt Virhies nf this Cosmetic, the sole,Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND and SON, purchased the Recipe 
. r..r 


of the above Lady, and offer it to the Nobility 
Gentry, and the Public in general, as a Valuable 
Preparation.-—Sold el 8s. fid. and 4x. 6 »l. per Bot¬ 
tle, duly included. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND and 
SON, 30, Hatum-Garden, Holbom, London; and, 
by appointment, by Messrs. Hendries, Perfumers 
to Ins Moj-sty, Tichborne - street; Smyth, 117* 
Galtie and Pierce, 57, I>. Rigge, 35, New Bead- 
street ; Delcroix,Otd Bond-street; Bay ley and Blow, 
Cockapur-Btreet; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Berry 
and Co. 17, Johnston, 15, Greck-strcet; Butlers, 
4, Chenpside, ami 220, Regent-street; Rownejr, 106, 
Hatton Garden; J T. Rigge, 65, Chenpside;Taite, 
41, Johnston, 6s, Cornhtll; Edwards, ofi, St. 
Paul’s Chorcli.,y»rd; Burgess, 63, Holborn-hitl; 
Low, 3:10, IVout, 22<l, Strund; Barrlay nod Sons, gs. 
Fleet-market; Stimiliiig and Nix, Royal Exchange; 
and by most Perfumers and Medicine-Venders who 
vend their celebrated Macassar Oil. 


BY THE KING’S PATENT. 



NAISH’S DIAMOND SEWING-COTTON, 
by a pern liar process, is rendered rental hably strung, 
and fiee from corliug. 

Sold, wholesale ami retail, by F. Naish, No 37, 
GroCechiiirh-slieef. 

The acknowledged excellence and extensive sale 
of this Cotton having induced other persons to 
imitate the manlier of winding, the public are cau- 
tiontd against spin ions sorts, and respectfully in- 
fanned, that each genuine hall is labelled “ Natali's 
Patent." 

Boxes, containing a useful assortment, at gd., |s., 
is. .id., Is. fid., 2s , ‘gs. Oil, 3s., 3s. fid., 5s., 7s, ltd-, 
and 10s. fid. 

Packages, containing a general assortment fur fa¬ 
mily use, at 58 , los , and 90s. 

Ail Assortment of the most useful Articles of 
Haberdashery of the best Manufacture*. 


GROWTH & PRESERVATION of the HAIR. 

The decay of this beautiful ornament of the 
head is attributed to various raoaes; but the two 
immediate and principal ones are, the dryness of 
the head and the debility of the hothes of the hair. 
When this deray is occasioned by age, restoration 
cannot tie efferted: but when it proceeds frtim any 
other cause, the foil vigour of the bnlHeS wfll Tie, 
restored by using DELCRO!X*S weft known suit 
efficacious POMMADE ItEGENERATUfCE dM 
the FLUID, so essential t<> the nonrisIWueitV df 
the Roots of 1 he Hair which has fa I fen off, «ftu be rag" 
thus kept Blive, will soon he replaeetfbya nehr 
Growth. 

This is the principal poiot tn whielifJ. Dklcroix 
of 33, Old Bond-street, Stafford-atyeet, basypRli- 
ed himself ia bis studies, and which bis ledbini to 
the discovery of this vuluable compound of several 
, [pUuta, 
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nlantiy possessing great properties for promoting 
the Growth of the Hair, sad ulm to prevent its fall¬ 
ing off or turning gray; a ml J. D has not only had 
confirmation of their mmts from his own experi¬ 
ence, hut also front the opinions of same of the 
roost eminent of the faculty *, and the freement ap¬ 
plication of this Pom made to the roots of the Hair 
will give moat ample satisfaction, by soon causing 
it to-be beautiful ami most luxuriant. 

To prevent counterfeits, a printed billor envelope 
wiitli each battle will be signed with the name of the 
Proprietor. * 

J. DELCROIX also respectfully begs leave 
to recommend the under - mentioned articles, 
•which to rommeut on would Ire superfluous: — 
POUDKE UNIQUE, for changing Red or Gray 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black:—-VOITDKE 
SUUTIL, for effectually removing superfluous 
Harr in a few minutes, without causing the least 
pain, iiironvciiicure, or injuring the nkin in the 
smallest degree: — ANTI-ELIXIR and ANTI¬ 
SCORBUTIC TOOTH-POWDER, for cleansing 
and preserving theTeeth and Gums, and preventing 
ami rilling the Tooth-Ache:—also his Vegetable 
Extract lor cleansing and beautifying the Hair, and 
his highly esteemed Esprit de Lavaudc, aux Mille- 
fleurs, and superior Perfumery, consisting of Esprit 
Bniiquf t do Roi (George IV.), Esprit de Rose, Bou¬ 
quet, M uiclialle, Mitlrfh'iirs, Jasmin, Portugal 
Mmissclir.e, Violet, Cbevcu-fenille, Muguit, and 
above twenty other sorts. Also his richly perfumed 
Mecca, Aromatic, Emollient, and other Soaps, 
which will lender the Skin soft and fair: in short, 
he has every Article of Ptiturnery of the. most su¬ 
perior Quality, from sparing neither pains noi ex¬ 
pense to obtain them 

3:t, Old Bond-street, Slnfford-strcrt —March 14, 
1883. 

REPERTORY Of ARTS EOR APRIL 1823 

(See Article HALL’S PATENT STARCH.) 

“ THE object of this imparl,nit invention is to 
extract all Colouring Mattel lioin the Wheat in the 
manufacture of Staieli, which has hitluito given a 
yellow dye to Linen, See An effectual remedy for 
this evil was never before discovered, and as the ad¬ 
dition of Blue has liei nine a general expedient to 
conceal, rather than to remove it, a perfect while 
has neither been obtauud nor expected by ordinary 
ineans. The white or French Starch (that is, sim¬ 
ply Starch without Blue,) is got into disuse, being 
of a dirty yellow colour: w heicas the Patent Start li 
Is of an almost dazzling whiteness, and being pu¬ 
rged from al| grosser substance, is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceedingly clear ami beauti¬ 
ful, and of superior strength. The Patentee was 
led to this discovery in reference to Urltng and Co 'a 
Leave Concern (ill which be is a Partner); and I hey 
have fqupd.it of incalculable use in preserving the 
rot<iur,aqd giving a transparent quality to their 
Lgce, pg it does (a Muslin, Linen, Stic.”—To lie ob- 
twined of avery respectable Dealer in Town and 
Coiintry,jjr, in convenient Packages, at G. V. 
URtflNG and Co.'s only Lace Warehouse in London, 
1 47 ', Strang near Somerset-House 

• ,,•■■ MACASSAR OIL- 

A, (ROWLAND ai»d -SON, sole Proprietors of 
the Original MACASSAR OIL, respectfully iiifoum 
t he' N obi li t y, Gen t ry, and Public at large, ihnttliry 
have REMOVED to No. 80, Hatton-Garden — 
Also, beg to [CAUTION 


CAUTION.—That inconsequence of the ni^vr- 
sal demand Air their ORIGIN A 
MACASSAR OIL, Flagrant Imposlpfta^e vendiljg, 
a spurious article under this naliic: they .purchase' 
the empty bottles, and attempt (0 deceive the .Pub¬ 
lic with spurious Macassar Oil, composed of inju¬ 
rious -ingredients, calling it the genuine, and offer¬ 
ing it for sale nt a tower price, and without the 
label; and others sign “ Rowlandson','’ imiliitlnjj 
the signature, which renders it necessary on' pur¬ 
chasing to ask for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
and strictly to observe, that none arc genuine with¬ 
out the little book inside the wrapper; and the La¬ 
bel is signed on the outside, in Red, “ A. Rowland 
and Son.”—The prices nre3n. fid.; 7 «.; los. 6 Aj 
and Sis. per bottle. All other prices are imposi¬ 
tions.— The genuine lias the address on the labe^ 
“ No. 90 , Hatton-Garden.” 

Also, RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKER^ 
CYERROWS, Hair on the Head, effectually chang¬ 
ed to Brown or Black, by the use of ROWLAND’S 
ESSENCE- OF TYRE. By merely wetting the Hair, 
i it imnitdialcly produces a perfect change. Price 
. 4s., 7s. tid., anil lOs. tid. per bottle. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. Rowland aftdSpn, 
Perfumers to his Majesty, No. 8f>, Hatton-garden, 
Holboin, London; and, by appointment, by Messrs. 
Hendries, Ticldioine - street; Smyth, 117 , Gattic 
and Pieire, .17, I). Rigge, 35, New Bond-street; 
Ik-lcrnix, Old Bond-street; Bayley and Blew, 
Oockspur-street* Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Ber¬ 
ry and Co 17, Gicrk-btrcct; Butlers, 4 , Gbeapside, 
and 920, Regent-street; Rowncy, lofi, Hatton- 
garden; Colley, Bislmpsgate-streel; J. T. Rigge* 
(>.->, Clieapside, and 52, Park-street; Taite, 41, 
Johnston, (38, Cornhill; Edwards, C6, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard ; Sutton, Bow Church-yard; Burgess, 
l>3, Hnlborn-hill; Low, 330, Prnut, 22ft, Strand; 
Bar day and Sous, ftr>, Fleet-market; Slradling and 
Nix, Royal Exchange; and hy most PerAimcrsand 
Medicine-Venders. 

Ask for“ Rowland’s Oil,” or “ Rowland’s Dye,” 
and observe the signature, “ A. ROWLAND and 
SON." All others are Counterfeit*. 


t A CARD. 

In this age of luxury and licentiousness, when 
the unliseietimis of youth disappoint the expecta¬ 
tions of maturity, and lay the foundation of prema¬ 
ture and sickly old age, it is not to be wondered that 
n medicine of such restorative power as SED DON’S 
AROMATIC LOZENGES OF STEEL should 
obtain the sauction and reemnmendation of the most 
enlightened medical characters of Europe. Many 
persons, who were lately labouring under infirmi¬ 
ties which rendered life insupportable, are now en¬ 
joying health and vigour; the weak, the languid, ting 
relaxed, t he emaciated of either sex, those who have 
Unpaired their constitution* by a long residence,in 
hut and unlit nlthy climutes, the nervous nod, the 
debilitated, will (hid in this medicine the. halm, of 
comfort, a degree of re-animation, and a delightful 
transition fiom misery and infirmity to health apd 
comfort. 

Lea Pastille » .1 Tart talks de Montpellier, or jlroqm-; 
tic Lozenges of Steel, arc liiepared by ). P. Sed^tML 
(sole prnprittor), and Sold by his Agent, 5Jj:”CCfM; T; 
voft.it, 104 , Strand, 'hi boxes at 7s. anil.gsp,!each 
also by most Respect able venders in the aingdoor. 

To prevent imposition, each box is sighed by the 
Propiictor (J. P. Seddon) in his own band-writing, 
without which none can possibly lie genuine. 
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lunstitgtott Tji | Wlnilii |<tf1pamtfattofg. 

UNDER THE GRACIOUS PA'll<wffji,' 5 b? i sSfe:f'ALWAfeUAN'T, OF ALL THE 

fcopl ^amUp. 

The Productions of ibis Manufactory are respectfully announced le the Kofellly. l&entry, 
and Fashionable World, as far surpassing all others in every desirable requisite for Lace; 
being transparently clear, without the necessity of starching, or any injurious process to 
render them so: they are of the most beautiful Texture, and the Designs by the first Artists, 
Native and Foreign, retained peculiarly for this Manufacture in every elegauit Novelty of 
Costume, as Robes, Dresses, Palatins, Pelerines, Scarves, Veils, Ftclitts, 'Shawls, Trimming 
and Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Nets, Plaiting*, and 
every other Article of Fashion, both White and Black, atthe real manufacturing Prices; 
therefore cheaper than even the common Productions. 

To prevent the imposition of the spurious Starched Lace, every Article has a Ticket at¬ 
tached, with the Arms of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses; and the Genuine Ken¬ 
sington Lace cannot possibly be had anv where but at the 

MANUFACTURER’S ONLY WAREHOUSE, 

30, SOUTHAMPTON - STREET, COVENT- GARDEN; 

And Retail as well <m Wholesale, at the 


JWanufactory anti Hace=8©orfc*, 14, ISUn$(inflttm~£ , quftve, 

tfansungtott. 

Orders manufactured to match any kind of Lace, White or Black. 

A beautiful Selection of Honiton Spiigs, Flowers, and Bordering*. 


DR. SYDENHAM’S FAMILY* PILLS OF 
HEALTH. 

Thesw PHts (entirety regulable) are unrivalled in 
eases of Headache, Loss uf Appetite, Noises and 
Giddiness in the Head, Lowness of Spirits, Flatu¬ 
lency, Obstructed Digestion, together with alt Af- 
fertions of the Liver and Bilious Disorders. These 
Pills contain not one atom uf mercury or mineral, 
and are so peculiarly mild in their action as to re¬ 
quire no confinement or alteration ip diet. The 
most delicate females find them uiatciially benefi¬ 
cial to their general health; and all who have used 
SYDENHAM’s PILLS pronounce them the most 
•afe, nun. and effectual Family Medi¬ 
cine extant. Nothing ran prove the superiority 
of these Pills innie than the numet«iis Cases com¬ 
municated hy persons of the highest respectability, 
and the countenance shewn them by the first Me¬ 
dical Characters in preseut practice Nava) and 
Military Men, Persons residing in hot climates, 
those leading sedentary lives, and Commercial Gen¬ 
tlemen, will find them a certain assistant to repci 
the attacks uf disease arising from neglect, intem¬ 
perance, the want of exercise, or the effects of cli¬ 
mate. One Pill tBlcen at the hour of dinner is ad¬ 
mirably calculated to assist digestion, correct ex¬ 
cesses of the table,and give a healthy action to the 
stomach- Inboxes at is. ]}tl., es, gd., <ts. fid.; and 
for the use of families and for exportation, large 
boxes, by which there is a considerable saving, at I la. 

CAUTJJUN.—Purchasers are reqoesteil toobserve 
the name “ J. REE?, Bristol,” is written on the 
Government Stamp affixed to each box, to distin¬ 
guish them from Imitation's sold wider similar 
titles.—Sold by Messrs. Butlers, Cheapsidc, 220, 
Regen l-iArUet, London,and.Saikville-street,Dublin; 
Sutton %qd Co., Bow Churchyard; Newberry’s, 
Edwards, Si. Paul’s Churchyard; Barclay's, Fleet- 
Market; Sauger, Oxford-afreet; J.Gifford, Strand; 
and by moat respectable Mgtbriup-Vendor? in the 
United Kingdom'. 


Established, upwards of Twenty Years, 

For the Sale of HUSH LINEN hy the Piece, at 
(he Factor’s puce, No. 4, on the,SOUTH SIDF. 
of BLOOMNBURY-SQUARF., four doors from 
the top of Southumplon-street, Holborn. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg leave to 
announce to the Public, that the above House is 
their only Establishment in this country; where 
they continue to supply the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the 1'iihlic, with WARRANTED grass-bleached 
Linen, for Shirts and Sheets, of the best fabrhftthd 
minor, at a prire considerably lower than they can 
lie procured through any other medium. They 
also engage to return the purchase money should 
any fault appear Good Irish Bills and Bonk of 
Ireland Notes taken as usual. Couiltry aiidTnwn 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. Donovan, 4, Blooiuslmry-sqnafe, L'rttidort. 
John Doyle, 31, St. Mary’s AbWy, Dublin. 

Ladies’ Riding • Habits, Travelling- Quits ,, AAU 
Young Gentlemen’s Fancy J)feuet,^ltfps 
and ornamental. . . 

E. CLAYTON, No. a, Rallibawo. place,Gxfe»d- 
street, returns his sincere thanks ie tboee Andies 
who hare honoured him with itejNOTiwiqiHI *t*d 
adopts this method of informing these,Ladia* who 
have foot yet honoured him with thwu^ceoaiifolBds, 
that his new method-of cutting Bwjnts awl PeKa s cs 
fur excels the usual mode of cutting thmh. as it 
tends greatly do improve the shape, end htwrljaew 
universally admired by all those Ladle* wim mave 
honoured E. C. with theip commands KvCtdhr- 
tiier adds, that no Lady is requested te lusepiieny 
art icle III at dees not give the greatest sausfaatMtK.— 
Ladies waited on for two nr mere Hatuta or Pelisses 
any distance within twenty mites from London- 
Young Gent W.roan’s Plai«>, and Dresses 

made at a short ,notice., , ,,, 
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stomached and chap-fallen compa¬ 
nion, the object of lus merriment, 
has Ids primrose-coloured visage spun 
out into a most woeful longitude, the 
very opposite to the Norfolk-duffin 
face of his hard-hearted tormentor. 
But this is mere recreation to me. 
Let them rest till they have put them¬ 
selves into order, and assumed their 
notn de guerre, with all the conco¬ 
mitants of airs, gaits, looks, and 
what not. Now see them pai’ading 
the public walks with all the conse¬ 
quence of appearing what they are 
not (for no one prides himself upon 
seeming what he is). It is there 1 
attack my game; I fix my scrutiniz¬ 
ing eyes upon them; I dissect the 
subject, and lay it open to my view. 
It is there I can discover Mr. and 
Mrs. Quid at a glance, although his 
coat be as fiir removed from a snuff 
colour as possible, and her ambient 
air as far from the fragrance of the 
shop as all the essences can make it. 
It is there that Mr. Deputy Molasses i 
and his cara sposa pass in review 
before me in .all their native vulgarity, 
although no opportunity should have 
been afforded them of displaying that 
interchange of places which the r 
and the to have thought proper to 
make in the cockney vocabulary. 
Nor do I there fail to recognise Mr. 
Zachariah Bareboncs, although di¬ 
vested of his black gaiters, for one of 
those choice spirits who have left a 
creditable handicraft for the less fa¬ 
tigue and more profitable occupation 
of driver to one of those opposition 
vehicles of conscience, where the sin¬ 
ner may be taken to heaven for half 
price, the fare demanded being faith 
only, without the usual accompani¬ 
ment of works . 

Stage-coaches and steam-boats arc 
also; my delight. Jlere my prevailing 


taste wallows ip luxury. It can feast 
upon a good subject from London 
to Manchester, But when two- ^r 
more prime ones get together,,.so a# 
to set each other off to advantage* 
without the necessity of my exerting 
my naturally indolent disposition, 
then, indeed, I am in clover.; I draw 
myself up in the corner, and enjoy 
| the scene as a connoisseur from the 
| back of his stage-box. My bowel* 
i shake convulsively with internal, 
laughter. To see the brazen and 
vulgar upstart preying upon hi* 
weaker, but not less vulgar neigh¬ 
bour ; to see him, in the attempt to 
expose the other's infirmities, dis¬ 
playing lus own ill-nature and vul¬ 
garity in all their deformity; to we 
•him unconsciously playing himself 
before me, and laying himself open 
to that chastisement which I think it 
fair occasionally to inflict.; to witness 
vanity conspiring with ignorance and 
vulgarity to expose their self-con¬ 
tented but self-devoted possessor.to 
ridicule and contempt; to listen to 
: shallow pomposity puffing forth the 
i commonplace and the stale with the 
: importance due only to, but never 
claimed by, genius and originality; to 
hear the pert jackal of the law re¬ 
tailing as his own his only half-con¬ 
ceived scraps of barrister wit, or fish¬ 
ing for the introduction of the last-, 
imported bon-mot from the bench -of 
a sister island, where wil, instead of 
wisdom, holds the scale of justice* ; 

■ and life trembles on a pun; to see the, 
j militia-captain going over his Benin?'- 
j sular campaigns, to the astonishment 
j of the folks: in short, to see people: 
j trying to appear what they are not^ . 
I but fully displaying what they Oi'e?. 

I to see vanity in all its stages* ramifi* 
j cations, and operations,, is to me n- 
(source of infinite ajnusw»fft!,, ( .h. u ‘ 
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Vanity in combination with vul¬ 
garity toms the picturesqirc in cha¬ 
racter (if I may be allowed the ex¬ 
pression), and this is chiefly to be 
brand in the middle classes of life. 
No donbfc a character or an oddity 
arc always picturesque objects, in 
whatever situation they may be found. 
These may occasionally be met with 
in high life, and often among the stu¬ 
dious. But it is not there 1 would 
seek the true picturesque. A polish¬ 
ed gentleman would be as bad a sub¬ 
ject for the fore-ground of a scene, 
its a barouche with four sleek bays 
Would be in the landscape of a Claude 
Lorraine. In the upper classes, fa¬ 
shion and education reduce sill in ex¬ 
ternal appearance and language near¬ 
ly to a level, while the polish of so¬ 
ciety prevents the workings of the 
mind from being visible either in the 
countenance or manner. Here the 
face, instead of being the index, be¬ 
comes the mask of the mind. Nor 
is it among the hover classes I would 
look for the picturesque; for, the 
body being here the principal agent 
in the business of life, the mind has 
little else to do but to direct the ope¬ 
rations of the band. Thus no par¬ 


don and of crime, so apparent in this 
country. But in that '’lass of life 
where the body is hut slightly em¬ 
ployed, and the mind almost wholly 
taken up in professional^avocations 5 
where the mind, though actively em¬ 
ployed, is tied down to business, so 
j as to leave no time either for reflec¬ 
tion or study in polite or learned 
subjects; but where recreation is 
j sought in free social intercourse, un- 
| restrained by the influence of fashion 
| or decorum, there vulgarity will na- 
; turally be generated, and increased 1 
by the contagion of uncultivated 
minds; and the countenance will in 
time obtain a peculiar cast from the 
usual train of thought, and habits be 
acquired according to the profession 
of a person or the society he has 
kept. 

■Although it is not my wish to 
dwell among the middle classes, yet 
I delight in feasting on the honest 
effusions of vulgarity there evinced, 
whether in sturdy John Bull when 
he looks up at his superior as a mas¬ 
tiff would at a jackdaw, or in his bet¬ 
ter half, of quite the opposite charac¬ 
ter, aping the manners and customs 
of the great, as it were catching at 


ticular character will be imprinted on 
the features or manners. Nature is 
not vulgar in the sense we use the 
worth Adam, I eonccive, was a very 
gentlemanly kind of man, compared 
with the mass of his descendants. 
In the lowest class we find brutality, 
bwh not Vulgarity. Here we may 
view the grotesque, but not the pic¬ 
turesque. Wli lie educati on ten ds to 
improve and civiKze mankind, labour, 


high life with greasy fingers. I like 
occasionally to accept the hearty in¬ 
vitations of such people, and to feast 
on themselves as well as on the good 
cheer they spread before me. But 
I keep all the fun to myself, for I 
abominate quizzing. The joke goes 
between my head and my heart; all 
I see is nuts to me, but these nuts I 
crack in silence. I am even so par¬ 
ticular in this respect, that I make a 


without leisure for the cultivation of, point of never visiting my female ac- 
the mind, tends to brutalize it; and I quaintance of the middle class in the 
both-will naturally diverge towards 1 forenoon; for I cannot bear to witness 
extremes. Thus we may account for , the blush of being caught in curl-pa¬ 
th e siinuHantVnw'increase of eiviliza- pers, or to be compelled to view the 
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internal flatter tad assumed compo¬ 
sure kitfcHvhich a tying excuse is de- 
fiVefed lb A6eobht for the deity caus- 
ed *by a change of dreSs. # 

ft seSerns Jp me that the great qua¬ 
lification orrhat inimitable humorist, 
Matthews, consists in his talent at 
hitting off what is picturesque in cha¬ 
racter. lie is the Hogarth of the 
histrionic art. I would sooner see 


hfctrand my’delnv chastely ludicrous 
Liston, than all (the- Garricks tad 
Siddonsei that ever trod the stages 
Let greater spirits esrjby the subHtve 
and beautiful. * Give me the vulgar 
and picturesque. Chadun d ?ongdnt / 
If this suits the testa of your polite 
readers, you shall hear.fiartheh feats 

1 sBl 


THE INFANT SHEPHERD AND POET. 

Fiom the French qf Ft oiuan. 


Despise not, swains, my infant lay! 

Hcv^ioni alike you all adore, 

He wliobe soft empire all obey, 

A smile alone declares bis power. 
Of piinces, shepherds, sov’reign mild; 
Ah * is he not, like me, a child ? 

The timid he can render bold; 

With ease subdue die fiercest heat t; 
The sage in losy fetters hold, 

The chains of len e can bliss unpait 
Of heroes, $agc>, sov’iugn mild, 

Ah: is he not, like nu, a ehild ? 

Creation is his woik alone; 

His breath die umveise mspnes; 
Hea\ u, earth, and seas his empire own 
O’er all pervade Ins genial hres. 


All Nature owns her aof’reign mild; 

Yet is he not, like me, a child i 

They say his favours must be paid 
By ceaseless toil, by doubt and care; 
But Hope is sent, consolmg maid, 

To mitigate his wounds severe, 
ilont o’er h< arts the sor’reigU mildi 1 
j Yet is he btill, like tne, a child f 

Though at mj age unskill'd in \*rae, v 
Fan bttlla has mspur’d my song. 
When die bright day-star burns most 
fieice, 

Its beams are fi.lt fiom morning strong. 
Of gods and kings the sov’reign mild: 

| Yet is he not, like me, a child? 

| Vawwa. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBLER. 

No. IV. 


I p\ss over my introduction to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and her family, and 
our journey to Liverpool, from which 
port we embarked on the 22d duty 
for Baltimore, on board the " good 
ship’ 1 Fame, Captain Roberts. I had 
never before been on board a ship, 
everything therefore was new to me, 
ahd afforded ample scope for inves- 
fxjgation. 

As we dropped down the Mersey, 
the number of vessels which were 


passing and repassing gave pie a 
high idea of the extensive commerce 
of my native land, and of the opu¬ 
lence of her citizens, notwithstandini 1 
thp croaking productions of certain 
dissatisfied politicians-, and as we 
gradually cleared thfe river and stdod 
out to sea, as the majfestic ocfcati 
opened to my view, end the wide 
i expanse of waters spread before me, 
whilst o’er my head heaven’s canopy 
| extended in maj^tic fonp^kudef my 



tot «nrr»wwa> or * 



*•***& mu impressed !mt onbe wkli > 
felib^i iof awe and'wonder; onto* | 
tbn% unknown before; thrived in my | 
*»i I fdt as if a new being 
ijuffed tmd animated me. 

1 1 confess, that as the land of my 
fathers weeded from my view*, I at 
first felt * sickening sensation, as I 
reflected that I was about to become 
“ a sojourner in a strange land," 
where I should have 


“ No father to guide the dark way ; 

No mother ty wip* gte salt tear 

but the recollection that in England, 
though dear to me as the land of my 
birth, as the land of sages and of 
heroes, as the birthplace of free¬ 
dom, as the abode of all that is 
great and good, and wise and ho¬ 
nourable, and as the asylum for the 
destitute and distressed of whatever 
clime or persuasion, 


“ Mufortline’ll refuge, and the Mutes’ seutj M 
that even there I had left few individu¬ 
als who cared whether such a being 
as myself was borne aloft upon the 
tempestuous ocean of life, or whe¬ 
ther l was overwhelmed by the bois¬ 
terous waves of adversity and mis¬ 
fortune. This thought reconciled me 
to the step I had taken, and with re¬ 
novated gaiety and added spirits I 
set about finding amusement in my 
present situation, width, to say the 
truth, afforded plenty of futilities for 
dissipating chagrin and banishing 
dull care. 

Besides the four ladies who formed 
tnf particular party, we had about 


* I can’t but say it ia an awkward sight 
*To see one’s native land receding through 
The world at water*; it tinmans one quite, 
Elpdeielly whan life it rather new. 

1 recollect Great Britain’s coasts look white, 
Jlut almost every other country’s blue. 
When gazing on them, minified. by distance, 
)'We Mtsr on o«r nautical existence. 

( ,, Lord Briton. . 

,.. #»•,<*« 


half a dozen cabin-passengers, *$»4. 
several in the steerage. One of the 
former was a most curious compound 
of cockneyism and affectation. He 
had never before been beyond the 
sound of Bow bells, asfcl was now 
going out to America to transact 
some business for his father: a very 
unfit person for such an object, as I 
at fint thought; but though extreme¬ 
ly ignorant upon every other subject, 
I found him subsequently “ quite 
alive" to any thing which related to 
trade; and so keen and sharp in his 
dealing:?' that I soon guessed if Jo¬ 
nathan* cheated him, he would have 
only another to cheat. His fears, 
real or pretended, amused us not a 
little, and as he was the only one of 
the company who was really ill with 
that distressing and painful com¬ 
plaint, incident more or less to all 
young sailors, sea-sickness, we were 
enabled to make ourselves the more 
merry with his misfortunes; and so 
much comicality was mixed with his 
distress, that we were hard-hearted 
enough to laugh heartily at his wo- 
begone visage and his most “ dolor¬ 
ous complainings." It was with some 
difficulty that we persuaded him it 
was not possible to tie the ship to a 
tree, and avert her motion till “ the 
vaves vere a little bit stiller, and the 
vind was droppedand the moving 
accent with which he sung out to the 
steward to “ come and old his ead, 
for he feared he \ as agoing to wo¬ 
mb,” was irresistible. But bea-sick- 
ness does not last for ever; and if 
our cockney had amused us whilst 
suffering under that malady, many a 

* Jonathan is a cant name for the 
Americans, as is Yankee for the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Northern States, and Buck* 
skin tor those of the Southern. 
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time wjas a hearty ,l^ugb elicited at 
his expense in the course of our yoy- 

Two qther of our cabia-passengcrs 
were humdrum uninteresting person¬ 
ages, who talked of nothing but po¬ 
litics, and settled the balance of pow¬ 
er e\cry day over their wine. A 
fourth was a melancholy swain, who 
walked the deck all day with his arms 
“ folded in a true lover's knot,” and 
who spent the night in “ writing son¬ 
nets to his mistress’s ejes,” or per¬ 
chance iu dreaming of her when 

“ lir’d Naturi’k tweet restorer, 

Ji.vlm jf. ili ep,’* 

“ lighted ou his lids,” and made him 
“ oblivious'” for a while to the woes 
which his Belinda’s neglect (for we 
found out at last that he was u un¬ 
happy in his love") had heaped upon 
him. A fifth was a bonny Scot, 
come “ a’ the wa’ fra’ Aberdeen;" 
and a canny chiel he was: he was 
going to America because the tax- 
gatherers made Scotland-poor coun¬ 
try !—“ a land,” said he, “ nou al¬ 
most afraid to know itself, and not 
worth living in." The sixth was a 
fine spirited young man of one anil 
twenty, who was going out as agent 
for his uncle, an eminent merchant 
of Liverpool, with extensive connec¬ 
tions in America. From the first 
moment of our meeting, Henry Ber¬ 
tram and mj self were sworn friends; 
we ate togethei; we slept together; 
we alternately romped with the ladies, 
quizzed the cockney, talked politics 
with the two ** humdrums,” or roused 
all the Scotchman's hot blood by 
praising the late minister, the lament¬ 
ed Pitt, and extolling his measures 
as the very acme of political wisdom 
and sagacity. Oft too at night, when 
“ o’er the one half world nature 
seemed dead,” have we paced the 


deck, l^tejfijqg tfi the rpde.Aungs of 
the sjjiilpr^aUjghpig at their pyaetips^ 
jokes, or /farming; one of an ftfteptiyp 
circle, whose cays ,wer? greedily dripk’j 
ing in some tale of superstition qy 
horror, narrated by a veterap tarj 
whose wcathqr-bc4|en fortp w^ e>in 
dence of the service Jhe had seqm* 
At these moments we have nutiqed, 
men, who could have faced death u* 
its woist form, and brayed daugey 
in its most horrid shape, shrink with 
apprehension asjjhe wind rustled in 
the cordage of the gallant vessel, or 
„>tart with horror as they fancied they 
saw some unembodied shape, “ the 
mere creation of their heat-oppressed, 
brains,” inflamed by the stones to 
which they had been eagerly listen¬ 
ing, flit before them. Such is the 
influence of superstition on the minds 
of men, who, in every other respect, 
are the bravest of the brave. 

I have said nothing yet of the la¬ 
dies, who were more immediately 
my compagnons du voyage. But 
they must not be forgotten, for they 
formed tlie greatest charm of the 
voyage, the link which kept us all 
in amity, the soothing spirit which 
softened down all our asperities, and 
promoted and strengthened the stb- 
ciality of our party. At all times 
endearing, ever possessing the power 
to smooth the anguished brow, and 
to light up a smile upon the cheek 
of woe, on ship-board I have found 
the society of woman interesting and 
enchanting beyond any thing which 
mere dull plodders, who have p& idea 
but those of “ profit and loss** or 
heartless mortals, who, ** concenter’d 
all in self,” have no feeling fpr the 
ecstatic delight which the society of 
“ dear lovely woman” confers, c^ft 
conceive. There, where , 

“ All around is one wide ocean, 

Atl above ft one blue nicy 1 
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whfei^thefre Is only h plant bAtweeh 
Iffe arid eternity, and -where riot un- 
freqriOtitly the “ demon of die irtortti," 
Ckreeiing ori the wind*, threatens 
destruction to the frail bark which 
bbunds Upon the billows, I have wit¬ 
nessed Sitcfi self-devotion, such for¬ 
titude, $&eh magnanimity in this “ fair- 
^rlittlfof the creation,” as would put 
tef shatne one half of that sex who 
arrogate to themselves not unfre- 
qtlently the whole of these qualities; 
Whilst at other times I have beheld 
smell playful innocence, such a be¬ 
witching suavity, siich a desire to 
promote the happiness and to con¬ 
tribute to the comforts of others, 
with such a total disregard of self, 
that woman, lovely woman,” has 
long become the goddess “ of mj 
idolatry,” the object of my fondest 
Wishes, as she was of my earliest 
cares. But to return. 

The society in the cabin was fur- 
dier increased by the captain and 
the mate, both of whom wore gen¬ 
tlemanly in their behaviour, though 
their academy of arts had been the 
ship; and when we were all assem¬ 
bled hi the cabin, we formed a jm ial 
party of twelve* “ merry souls, and 
sH agog” for any kind of fun. not 
excepting even the cockney, our love¬ 
sick swain, and the two “ humdrums," 
AS I have denominated the elderly 
gentlemen, who, when not engaged 
m tiny general scheme of diversion. 
Were always talking politics, to the 
great anrfoyatree of the rest of the 
Company. 

' 'Such then weir my companions 

* 

* Including piyselfj the cabin party 
formed thirteen; but either the mate or 
captain was always absent if all the pas- 
SMlgers were present, in order that there 
might not he an odd number in company, 
which'the'sailors said was unlucky. 


in the firist voyage I ever took,' ant^ 
with them the rime -flew merrily on. 
Reading, singing, dancing, a game 
at romps or at cards, formed 6ur 
amusements, tend hut for one melan¬ 
choly event, our voyagt? f would have 
been indeed a joyous one. 

We had been out nearly three 
weeks with delightful weather; A fair 
wind and a fresh breeze had wafted 
us over the Atlantic at a glorious 
rate; and we were anticipating the 
sight of land in a few days 'without 
having any accident to mar the hap¬ 
piness of our voyage, when, ou the 
.‘Id of August, early in the morning, 
the breeze 'began to freshen, and to 
foretel a gale. All day the clouds 
were gathering around us, and the 
sailors were busily engaged in mak¬ 
ing all tight,” in stowing away every 
moveable upon deck, and in ret ling 
and biking in the sails, preparatory 
to the storm which was fully antici¬ 
pated. Evening came on, but it 
brought no abatement of our fears. 
The wind was evidently increasing in 
violence; and when the passengers 
were requested to keep between 
decks, that the sailors might not be 
impeded in their movements by their 
interference or their fears, w’e obeyed 
the mandate with aching henrts and 
fearful anticipations of coming evil; 
and as the 

. ■ ■ pealing foist 

Rolled along the mountainous wa\es, as 
J twt re 

Thunder among the Alps——” 

we shuddered to think what that 
night might bring forth. The cap¬ 
tain and mate were lx»th on deck; 
our cockney had creot into his b!Hli; 
but the rest assembled in the cabin, 
too awfully impressed with the na* 
ture of oar sit nation to read, to con¬ 
verse, or to engage in any device for 
Zz3 



thb commvun.on* «ahblvh. 

ItfWryWg on the leaden foot of tine* recked little of the storm without, m 
Fnem r tUne tQ -time the voice of the earnestly was I engaged in omtettt-i 
c^pta^n pr mate woe heard issuing plating the charms within* Our si* 
orders, aU of which were of a pre- lence was frequently disturbed by 
cautionary nature. These, with the the bud outcries of the steerage-pea* 
hoarse “ Aye, aye, sir!" of the men, sengers, as they were dashed to and 
as they flew to execute the directions fro in their narrow abode, for the 
of their officers, were the only sounds want of taking due precautions to 
which broke in upon the deep howl- secure themselves; whilst the screams 
ingof the winds, and loud roaring of of the children, for there were sc* 
the waves, as they beat against the veral on board, added to the horrors 
sides of “ the gallant vessel.” Oc- of the scene. In truth it was a me- 
casionally the captain came down, lancholy night: we were aware of 
hut neither his words, nor still less his our imminent danger, not only from 
looks and manner, were calculated to the loud uproar of die elements, but 
dissipate the alarm and dread which from the continued absence of the 
hung over us. He told us he had a captain and the increased comrao- 
tight sea-boat, and need not fear tion on deck; and when this last sub¬ 
weathering the storm; which, how- sided into a solemn and deathlike 
ever, he admitted to be one of the stillness, we knew not of what horror 
most violent he had encountered for it might be the forerunner. At length 
some voyages. The agitation of the “ wished morning came," and the 
vessel convinced us that she “ work- captain descended to visit us. He 
ed dreadfully;” we could not keep told us he hoped the danger was 
our seats without “ holding on” by over; said it had been indeed a 
some fixture; and if wc could have dreadful night, and complimented 
been amused at such a time, we cer- us upon our fortitude, inviting such 
tainly should have been so by the of us as wished to go upon deck, 
exclamations of the cockney, who and contemplate the ocean in its most 
every now and then broke forth in a sublime but most appalling form, 
most curious strain of lamentation. None of us would stay behind, ex- 
Thc ladies behaved most heroically, cept the cockney, who, completely 
We were all seated on the seats exhausted by watching and appre- 
wliich ran round the cabin, for the hension, was now in a sound sleep; 
convenience of holding on by the a heavy perspiration was settled <fh 
lockers. Mrs. F. was under the his brows, w hich sufficiently denoted 
care of the Scotchman, who, to say how great his fears had been, and 
the truth, conducted himself that the captain thought it best not to dis- 
niglit in a way which considerably turb him, so we left him to his repose, 
raised him in my esteem; Miss F. When we got upon deck an aw- 
was prptected by Henry Bertram; foil scene presented itself. The Sea 
and the fair Matilda and Charlotte was running jnountains high, and the 
felljty my care; and as 1 sat with an vessel, one moment carried <m the 
ar^i round each of these sweet girls, summit of the waves, till its masts 
wjiilst they reclined on my shoulder, seemed to pierce the Clouds^ was irt- 
I felt, that “ then to have died would the next hurled into an ^pyas «f 
haye beep tq be most happy,” and I, waters, which appeared an |f pejsteife 
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to overwhelm her. Site mm scud* 
dag wider bare poles, the holm whs 
lashed' hard up, and she drifted com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the wind* 
and waves like a log of wood, afoan* 
doned to their fury. The ladies 
gate a ehriefc of horror, and covering 
their eyes, shrank, shuddering, from 
tire contemplation of the scene. But 
the assurances of the captain indue* 
ed them to conquer their fears, and 
having seated themselves upon a , 
hen-coop, which was lashed to the 
miaen-ttiast, and holding on by the 
rigging, they cost a fearful gaze 
around. Whilst we were all stationed 
on the quarter-deck, we saw a woman 
helped out of the steerage by her 
husband; she had a child in her 
arms, who wanted a little fresh air, 
she said, for it was almost smother¬ 
ed. Mrs. F. called to her to come 
to them, and they would make room 
for her on the hen-coop, where the\ 
were sitting. The poor creature was 
turning round to advance in that di¬ 
rection, wlven a heavy sea took the 
vessel on her quarter, washing over 
every thing that stood in its way. 1 
was thrown with great force against 
the companion, and my comrades 
escaped with more or less injury, 
according as they bad been prudent 
enough to secure themselves previ- 
oiftJy. The ladies were completely 
wetted, though they kept their seats; 


but a heart-piercing shriek caBeiTMtir 
attention, as soon Its wfe hod a littid 
recovered ourselves, to the poor Wo¬ 
man and her child. We found the 
former stretched on the deck; the 
latter had been washed out of her 
arms; we caught one glimpse of ft 
on the surface of the waves; we heard 
its faint scream as the billows wash¬ 
ed over it and hid it from our sight, 
and it was gone for eve r! 

The wretehed mother would have 
precipitated herself after her infant 
if site had not been withheld; and 
her frantic grief, with the more sub¬ 
dued but equally acute sorrow of the 
father, was almost heart-breaking 
to witness. She was taken into the 
cabin, and attended to as well as 
things would permit; and frequently 
have I heard her invoke blessings 
on the head of the “ kind angels,” 
as she called them, the Miss F.’s, 
whose attentions, she declared, had 
alone enabled her to preserve her 
tenses after that dreadful shock. 
This accident gave a tone of sadness 
to our after-voyuge, during which 
we had much less of that gay and 
careless hilarity which marked the 
former part of it; and when the sea¬ 
man at the mast-head sung out “laud!” 
it was a joyful sound to all, and to 
none more than to 

A BamiiZiKR. 


GHOST STORIES.—No. III. 


TIIH GHOST OF ST. GCRMAIN. 


Tun Abbd de la ChapeUe, doctor 
of die Sorbnnne, had a brother at St. 
Germain en Laye, who once wrote 
to him til at tho house of his good 
friend and neighbour, St. Gifles, the 
gitocer, had been haunted for a con¬ 
siderable time'by'a ghost, which in¬ 


deed had never injured any one, but 
yet terrified all who, from curiosity, 
entered the house, by its singular 
tones and significant expressions. It 
was impossible, he continued, that 
there could be any deception in the 
affair, os hqd at first been surmised; 
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for truWy persons, and some of them 
men of the aeutest penetration, had 
exerted all their resolution and inge¬ 
nuity to discover some natural cause 
of the phenomena in question, but 
to no purpose. Even the Catholic 
clergy of the town and neighbour¬ 
hood had lent their assistance, and 
had courageously plnced themselves 
in the way of the talkative spirit, and 
attempted to drive it away by means 
of holy water, Ave Marias, and ex¬ 
orcisms ; but the ghost had indulged 
in many witty sallies at the great pre¬ 
parations made for his expulsion, 
and sneered at his impotent adversa¬ 
ries. These circumstances had com¬ 
pletely puzzled every one, whether 
free-thinker or orthodox Catholic, 
so that nobody knew what to think 
of the invisible but loquacious visit¬ 
ant. 

The doctor, whose faith was not 
strong enough to attribute such ef¬ 
fects to supernatural causes, deter¬ 
mined, on the receipt of this letter, 
to pay a visit to his brother at St. 
Germain, that he might person illy, 
examine into the affair, with a view 
to detect the imposture; for he took 
it for granted that there must Ik some 
deception, and ^ as vain enough to 
imagine that it would not long escape 
him, with his observation, and the 
knowledge of men and things v> Inch 
be possessed. 

lie arrived quite unexpectedly at 
St. Germain, and scarcely had he 
alighted at his brother’s, before lie 
hastened to his neighbour’s, minutely 
inspected the whole house, and 
examined doors and windows. Bt. 
Gilles, the master of the house, as» 
risted him in this survey. All at 
once the doctor heard a faint voice 
saying to him, “ What seek you here, 
doctor? Your presence is more ne¬ 


cessary at Paris, where' yod have 
commenced the conversion of a*fktf 
Baxon, whom yoti run the risk 6f 
losing."' ‘ 

The doctor reddened. ** Tlfkt 
voice came from the top Of the house,^ 
said he, after a short pause. “ Let 
us go up stairs. This gllbst seems 
anxious to get out of the way, the 
more one tries to approach him.” 

Accordingly they proceeded to the 
floor above, from which the voice 
apparently proceeded. ** Who hath 
^pell-bound thee here?” said the doc¬ 
tor to tile spirit. 

“ That is no business of yours," 
replied the voice, as if from the gar¬ 
ret* “but let me ask you, doctor, who 
sent you hither? Assumptions are 
not proofs; neither is self-conceit 
strength.” 

The doctor, who expected nothing 
less than this retort from the invisi¬ 
ble being, now had recourse to stra¬ 
tagem, and holding out his closed 
hands, he said, “ If thou art really 
a spirit, tell me what I have in my 
hands.” 

The spirit without delay returned 
this equally severe and appropriate 
answei: “ In the right a Portuguese, 
ami in the left a Spanish coin; and 
on your mantel-piece at Paris you 
have left a third, with which you 
hoped to drive me before this into a 
i comer.” 

The doctor actually had nothing 
in Iris hands; but still lie could not 
i but feel sore at the reply, since he 
i liad certainly placed himself with his 
I ticklish question on An equality frith 
I the grand inquisitors of Spain rirtd k 
Portugal. Neither perhaps Was (lift 
spirit so very wrong In intimating to 
the doctor, that it was much easier t& 
satisfy himself of the non-exiotehce 
I of a goblin over the pipe which he 
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had left on the mantel-piece of his 
rtwty at Pane, than to detect and 

pose it on the spot. 

The doctor, however, strove to 
Q^ceal lus embarrassment as well as 
herald, and said, “ It seems as if 
t|i£ spirit was afraid of me, for he 
wijd not speak to me except at a dis¬ 
tance.” 

“ Come nearer to me,” replied the 
vpicy from tlic uppermost floor; “ J 
will wait for you without stirring.” 

The doctor, who could not for 
sli^upe decline the invitation, began 
slowly to ascend the lialf-decay ml 
stairs, which unluckily In oke down un¬ 
der him. The unfortunate abbe fell; 
and tliis accident, together w ith the 
crash of the crazy stairs, greatly aug¬ 
mented his trepidation. The sly spi¬ 
rit seized this favourable moment, and 
deplored with a terrific voice *liat he 
would be the death of linn. 

The affrighted doctor now had 
recourse to supplications; he earuor- 
ly implored his antagonist to spare 
his life, and solemnly promised to 
leave in peace all the goblins that he 
could not drive opt. 

“ I aiu glad,” said the voice, “ to 
find that you begin to have better 
notions. Go your ways, but never 
meddle in future with such beings 
as we are; and bear continually in 
mind tips maxim, that modesty is far 
safer than foolhardiness.” 

The doctor, trembling in every 
jumjt, v?eut down stairs to the ground- 
floor, apd Was resolved not to stay 
any longer either in the haunted 
h# 49 e os ,iu file neighbourhood, lie 
djegkn'ed that ho would return that 
veiy day to hip colleagues, the gen¬ 
tlemen , of the Sorbonne, to hold n 
formal consultation with them on this 
notorious business. 


To spare him tliis probably use¬ 
less trouble, JVf. St. Gfllr<», who had 
never quitted his side till the final 
accident, stepped to him wifti a smile, 
and assured him that the ghost was 
no other than—himself. “ I under¬ 
stand something,” continued he, “ of 
the art of ventriloquism, which is yet 
but little known, and all the mysteri¬ 
ous to les which seemed to come from 
above proceeded only from the in- 
ule of my chest.” 

The doctor stared in astonislunent 
at till'* instructive confession. An 
oppressive weight was removed from 
Ins lteait by the repetition of this 
most welcome assurance; though he 
had at first groat difficulty to believe 
it. fit. Gillo, in pity to the incre¬ 
dulous abbe, gav c bun on the spot 
the most irrefragable evidence of the 
truth of his assertions. 

St. Gilles had learned the art of 
another venti iloqui&t at Martinique, 
with whom he was intimate there, 
and he declared that it cost him only 
a week’s practice to make himself 
perfect in it. 

The Abb6 do la Chapelle read a 
paper to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris on the subject of his adven¬ 
tures at St. Germain; and the aca¬ 
demy deputed two of its members, 
Fouchy and Le Iloi, to institute a 
formal investigation of the matter on 
the spot. This commission they exe¬ 
cuted in August 1777, and heard 
such extraordinary things that they 
were not less surprised than convinc¬ 
ed. 

How often may not accomplished 
jugglers have profited by the flexi¬ 
bility of the organs of speech to im¬ 
pose upon the simple and unsuspect¬ 
ing! 
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OF THE COURTS OF LOVE 

Tub Hfe of a German gentleman 
fat die middle ages was divided into 
three important periods. Till his 
seventeenth year he was left under 
die care of women, who took charge 
of his early education, and excited 
his emulation by narrating the feats 
of valiant knights. When taken out 
of their hands, he was placed in the 
quality of page about the person of 
some knight, at whose castle he was 
taught all that was requisite for his 
future condition. Fidelity, love, and 
valour weTC the virtues inoessantly 
instilled into him. When it was re¬ 
marked that the young page, after 
hot ing performed with zeal the do- 
ties of his situation for his knight and 
his lady, was fond of indulging in 
martial sports, pains were taken to 
confirm him in his faith, in order to 
prepare him to become one day a de¬ 
fender of religion and the church. 
The ladies also formed a main point 
in the principles which were assidu¬ 
ously impressed on the mind of the 
young gentleman. Feeble and un¬ 
armed as were the church and the 
sex, they had need of a particular 
protection. To qpccour the oppress¬ 
ed, to defend the widow and the 
orphan, belonged to the vocation of 
the novice, whose heart was yet un¬ 
acquainted with the pleasures and 
dissipations of a corrupting world. 
The pious knight not only deemed it 
an imperative duty to save at the 
risk of his life, and to endow rich 
foundations for monks and priests, 
but also made it his glory to love 
and to serve the ladies. The Greeks 
and Romans of old considered wo¬ 
men as merely subservient to their 
pleasures; whereas the German gen¬ 
tleman, less enslaved to the senses, 
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and enlightened by a pure and sub¬ 
lime religion, looked upon them as 
the master-piece of the creation, and 
their service as the most delightful 
of his duties. The continual nan* 
pie of models of chivalry, the society 
of the esquires who had attended 
the knight in his expeditions, and the 
songs of the Troubadours, excited 
juvenile courage to generous actions. 
The youth longed for the moment 
when the priest should deliver to him 
at the foot of the altar, the sword of 
which W should one day make such 
noble use. The pqgbs passed seven 
years*ih this new state, which, ten¬ 
dered them the companions and as¬ 
sistants of their master*. Admitted 
into the family circle, the page felt 
an interest in every thing that related 
to his knight. It was his duty to 
take care of the armour and the 
horse of the latter, to provide for 
the defence and safety of the castle, 
and to devote the rest of his time So 
his mistress. He accompanied his 
master to tournaments and in his ex¬ 
peditions, to fight under his eye, and 
to form himself by his example. 
Sometimes the distinction of rank 
between the knight and bis esquire 
was wholly overlooked, and gave way 
to a sincere friendship, which, tried 
by common dangers, and renewed by 
the recollection of them, united foe 
two so closely, that they coqjd never 
afterwards part from each. other r 
But if the servant wished to be¬ 
come master in bis turn, he might do 
bo at the age of twenty-one, which, 
according to the Saxon law, was the 
age of majority. He was then .in¬ 
vested with the anus and insignia of 
knighthood, if he had not already 
obtained that distinction by,<#qme 
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achievement The neyr knight gworq 
to serve with fidelity his prince and 
ehftntry, to defend his religion, to 
sttdeoav the -widow and orphan, to 
pftftect the oppressed, to fight the 
infidels, to respect the chastity of 
woman, And to extol on all occasions 
their beauty ahd their virtue. This 
oath was at the same time the cate¬ 
chism of the knight. As chivalry 
Was the pivot on which not only his 
existence, but that of his contempo¬ 
raries in general revolved, the con¬ 
sequence was, that he could not but 
consider chivalry as a moat sacred vo- 
oation, to which every thing else in 
the world ought to be subservient, 
and that it behoved him to fulfil its 
duties most religiously. This spirit, 
and the emulation of princes to ren¬ 
der themselves the most distinguish¬ 
ed members of chivalry by their va¬ 
lour and personal merit, as they were 
the most Illustrious by their birth, 
ensured Co this institution an honour- 
aide duration of several centuries. 
The tournament was not only a pub¬ 
lic and military festival, but at the 
same tunc a most rigid tribunal. It 
was from the hands of their ladies 
that the \ ictors received the prizes, 
won l»y their courage and address. 
Kvory tournament drew together the 
females most distinguished for beau¬ 
ty and rank. The respect and ad- 
mirotiofWvhich the competitors evinc¬ 
ed for the ladies who were the um¬ 
pires and rewarders of their merit, 
easily changed to a softer sentiment, 
thit of the tenderest love. The most 
gratifying triumph of valour was to 
pleh&e beauty. Thia sentiment, de¬ 
voted no doubt rather to the sex in 
general, than to any particular indi¬ 
vidual, was moulded into an art, 
Which the French have very aptly- 
>Vtil II. N*$t XII. 
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1 designated by the term galanterie. 
This art soon became the object of a 
diffuse theory, which, agreeably to 
the spirit of the age, gave rise to 
particular tribunals for taking cog¬ 
nizance of, and deckling all matters 
relating to, love. Respect for the la¬ 
dies soon began to assume a tincture 
of idolatry. Blood was spilled for 
unknown fair-one^, and for sovereign 

* commands which an adored mistress 
had not even thought of giving. 
Complaints, sighs, and genuflexions 
occupied the leisure left by religion 
and military exercises. The more 
nearly the intercourse of the two 
sexes approached to Platonic love, 
the more it became the object of the 
profoundest speculation. 

At first there were but occasional 
assemblies of females to which dis¬ 
puted points and difficult questions 
were submitted: for who could be 
better qualified to decide in such ca¬ 
ses than women, who are formed for 
love and are its fairest ornament? 
The genial climate of Valencia, Ca¬ 
talonia, Arrogou, and the southern 
pro\ inces of France, gave to the hap¬ 
py inhabitants of those countries 
that flexibility of mind and fertility 
of imagination, wlueli seem to dinti- 
niMi in more northern Latitudes. 
There was formed in the tenth cen¬ 
tury the Provencal language, alike 
adapted to sing the sweet pangs and 
power of lo\c, and the exploits of 
chivalrous valour. Princes aud no¬ 
bles, men and women, compost l in 
that language, and were eager to en¬ 
rol themselves among the Trouba¬ 
dours. Then* art had for its aim to 
sooth the paint, of life, and it was 
therefore denominated la g&tja ei- 
mcia , or the jovial science. These 
J compositions, besides celebrating the 

ii A 


i 
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prowess!' of the knights, likewise ex¬ 
tolled love, that noble and chaste 
passion, such as a mystic theory de¬ 
lighted to represent it. The acci¬ 
dental meeting of several minstrels 
soon produced poetical competitions, 
and it was females who decided in 
this case also, for they were chosen i 
by the poets for umpires. Assem¬ 
blies of this kind were called Courts 
of Love; and they borrowed their 
ordinary formalities from the courts 
of justice. Though the period of 
their first institution cannot be pre¬ 
cisely ascertained, yet we find, so ear¬ 
ly as the commencement of the twelfth 
century, in various parts of the south 
of France and the adjacent countries, 
Courts of Love, ol’ which historians 
have left us detailed descriptions. 
It is probable that there were several 
others, of which no historical traces 
are to he found. It was chiefly in 
the month of May that these Courts 
of Love were held in the north of 
France, and as the tribunal was com¬ 
monly placed under a shady elm, 
they were called Sports under the 

Kim. 

The Courts of Love were com¬ 
posed of a female president, and from 
ten to sixty counsellors of the same 
sex. Sometimes kings or princes 
presided, and they were then styled 
Princes of Love. At each court 
there were numerous offices and dig¬ 
nities. At the Court of Love, which 
flourished for example at Paris, un¬ 
der the presidency of Isabel of Ba- 
vuria, in the time of Charles VI. 
there were tw o great huntsmen to 
the court, one hundred and eighty- 
eight keepers of archives and regis¬ 
ters, fifty-nine knights of honour as 
counsellors to the court, fifty-two 
kn%hts-treasurcrs, fifty-seven mas¬ 
ters, and thirty - two secretaries. 


Among these different classes of dig¬ 
nitaries we meet with the names, of 
the most illustrious families, and iof 
the most celebrated scholars and 
statesmen of the age. There were 
besides many inferior tribunals, from 
which appeals might be made to the 
high court sitting at Paris* Tile 
sentences of the Court,called Atresia 
Amormn (Decrees of Love) were 
guided partly by the code of love as* 
cribed to King Arthur, the regular 
tions of which are subjoined to this 
article, and partly by the common 
law. 

The execution of these decrees 
was assured beforehand, for the par¬ 
ties were required to swear that they 
would submit to the sentence, that 
should be pronounced; and, besides, 
they durst not refuse compliance with 
the decision of the most honourable 
and powerful persons of the city, or 
country. There are instances of per 
cuniary fines, but banishment from 
the Kingdom of Love, that is to say, 
exclusion from good company, and 
other degrading punishments,*were 
more frequent. 

It is obvious, that as the influence 
and authority of these tribunals de-4 
pended on public opinion alone,'they 
could subsist no longer than while 
that sovereign of the world con thriv¬ 
ed to favour,them. The discredit, of 
chivalry was attended w-ith, the de¬ 
cline of the Courts of Love, and of 
gallantry, on which they were found, 
ed. More grave and important con¬ 
cerns began to engage the; public 
mind: jousts and tournaments gave 
place to long and sanguinary wars; 
standing armies enabled tli# saver 
j reign to dispense with the aidiof <hU> 

! vassals; poetry fled from the courts 
; of the great and from the castles, 
I and became the exclusive property 
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of a few individuals, chiefly oftlre 
commonalty, which class, finding it¬ 
self associated in the'glory of arms 
t/ttA thb defence of the country, be¬ 
gan tobe sensible of its consequence. 
The power of the clergy, founded on 
the cultivation of the sciences, was 
alsd shaken; and while the nobility 
and clergy prepared to defend their 
prerogatives, commerce gave fresh 
importance to the commons. The 
citizens, formerly accustomed to pas-' 
sive obedience, insensibly raised 
doubts respecting the superiority of 
the privileged classes, which they had 
then begun to rival in knowledge, 
understanding, and refinement. 

But to return to the Courts of Love. 
The mode of proceeding was mostly 
verbal, and this was the most natu¬ 
ral course in tribunals composed of 
judges endowed by nature with an 
admirable loquacity: but yet there 
were also records for perpetuating 
the memory of the most celebrated 
causes. Here is an example, of the 
Commencement of the 13th centu¬ 
ry. ■ Guillaume de Cabestaing was 
accused by Dame Kleonore de Com- 
minge with misbehaviour towards 
her and one of the fair followers of 
die laws of gallantry. The ladies 
summoned as judges in this affair 
were, Madame de Sabran, the Com- 
tesse de Forcalquicr, Mesdames 
d’Ampus, de Blacres, de Simiane, 
de Villeneuve, de Turenne, de Mont- 
ferfc, Marguerite de Tarascon, the 
wife df Berenger, Comte de Tou¬ 
louse, Dame de Vinthnille, the lady 
oftltetown of Glandeves, Mesdames 
deSaidt and deCastellane, the Dame 
de Pourrieres, and the Comtesse de 
PdrCelet. The knights belonged to 
the same families, with the excep¬ 
tion of Antoine de Boulirts, Claude 
de JdoWtanbau, and several others.' 


1 Most of these knights had returned 
from beyond sea: the 3 ' had fought 
; against the Saracens or in Bohemia, 

, or served the King of France. All 
j of them were covered with honour- 
! able scars. 

j The accused stopped outside the 
j barriers. A lady, who acted as he¬ 
rald, summoned him three times; he 
appeared within the inclosure, where 
another female took him by the hand, 
saying, “ Young gentleman, leave 
your arms outside the barriers: you 
need no other arms for ladies than 
your politeness and courtesy; only 
add thereto a desire to please, and 
you will be sure to succeed.” 

When he heard the complaint pre¬ 
ferred against him by Dame Eleo- 
nore, and that of her waiting-damsel, 
he blushed; for he was sincere, and 
too sincere not to be embarrassed. 
He knew not how to defend himself, 
and was fearful of offending liis ami¬ 
able judges. He was not aware that 
this was one of those causes which 
the court had selected for the sake 
of amusement, lie applied for an 
advocate, and he was permitted to 
choose one himself from among his 
judges. Having approached Dame 
Marguerite, he fell upon one knee 
and presented his glove to her. Dame 
Marguerite look it blushing, and sta¬ 
tioned herself at a little distance from 
her client, at the farther end of the 

barriers.-The defence was heard 

with profound attention and interest, 
and generally applauded. Enchant¬ 
ed with the eloquence of Dame Mar¬ 
guerite, the accused threw himself 
at her feet to express his gratitude. 
“ The court,” said tn usher, “ per¬ 
mits you to kiss your advocate’s 
cheek.” There was no need to re¬ 
peat this intimation. The Sieur Ray¬ 
mond, the husband of the fair lad 3 % 
3 A 11 
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would have protested against it, but 
bursts of laughter were the only an¬ 
swer he received. The young gen¬ 
tleman was then presented to each of 
the ladies, and kissed the hands of 
them all. There was not one but 
squeezed that of the gentle Guil¬ 
laume ; such is the power of youth 
and beauty over the hearts of the 
fair! He retired while his judges 
delivered their votes. 

A monk who was present then de¬ 
manded vengeance, crying, “ Listen 
one moment, honourable ladies!’*— 
Universal silence ensued. “ I will be 
as brief as possible,” continued the 
monk. “ This youth, if you were 
to believe Dame Marguerite, is a 
perfect lamb; but 1—jes, I—who am 
addressing you, know somethingmore 
of his pranks, which these eyes have 
witnessed. A young and beautiful 
peasant-girl, daughter of a serf to 
our monastery—O the wretch! how 
he did kiss her! But for my pre¬ 
sence, I know not to what extremities 
he might have proceeded. This 
thought is almost as galling as the 
unworthy cords by which 1 appear 
at this moment bound before you.” 

At this speech of the monk’s the 
whole assembly could scarcely sup¬ 
press its laughter. Dame Margue¬ 
rite was the only one who maintained 
her gravity. “ What 6ay you to 
tliis, young gentleman?” asked a he¬ 
rald. At this moment Dame Mar¬ 
guerite rose to address the court, 
when a village-damsel, beautiful as 
an angel, brisk as a Love, and fresh 
as one of the G races, darted through 
the crowd, and cried, “ Hear me! 
hear me!” It was the damsel of whom 
the monk had just spoken. A large 
hat overshadowed her lo\ely face; 
she had put on her best apparel, and 
^dorntd heradf with ribbons, to be 


present at the sentence of the court, 
less from curiosity than to see the 
young gentleman again—for he had 
made on her heart one of those im¬ 
pressions that are not so easily ef¬ 
faced, “ Hear me, ladies!” said she. 
“ This handsome young gentlemae 
took nothing from me by force. Y<m 
are w ell aware that our favours are 
not to be stolen from us against our 
will. Who in my place would not 
have shewn the same complaisance 
towards her deliverer? He rescued 
me, not without a struggle, from the 
grasp of that vile monk; and you 
will believe me, most honourable la¬ 
dies, when I assure you, that it seem¬ 
ed as though I had passed from the 
arms of the devil into those of an 
angel.”—The young villager was ho 
beautiful, so unaffected—who could, 
help excusing her? Dame Margue¬ 
rite, who had a tender heart, thought 
the case extremely venial. The whole 
court, and the knights in particular, 
eyed the girl with looks expressive 
of admiration, and also of their envy 
of the young gentleman who had 
made such a conquest. 

The court commanded silence, and 
Elise de Turenne, the president, pro¬ 
nounced sentence as follows: “ There 
is nothing punishable in your con¬ 
duct, gentle youth. You have acted 
as you ought to do in regard to the 
damsel. You were not aw are of the 
nature of your duty to Dame Eleo* 
nore. The court acquits jou, and 
merely recommends to you to be leaa 
embarrassed, less timid, and tnote 
courteous to the ladies; it commands 
you therefore to take of us lessons 
of politeness. It is the duty of-a 
knight to strive to please, to make 
love truly and honourably, and to be 
| discreet. At any age ladies ate ca- 
i pable of loving, and of expecting 41 
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just return. Beware ©f slighting 
those who are past the hey-day of i 
ywwths it is then that honour and 
delicacy are particularly requisite. 
It is to be hoped that the lady of 
yoor thoughts will forgive the ad¬ 
venture with the damsel. As to the 
wank, let him be released from his 
bends, and condemned to sav his 
prayers:; and the court particularly 
recommends to the knights to cut off 
his nose, if he should ever presume 
to meddle with peasant-girls again. 
It . is quite enough for a man of his 
class to say his prayers, and to give 
us absolution.” 

Thus ended this trial. Several 
other sentences of the same kind are 
recorded in various works which 
treat of the Courts of Love. The 
collection of laws, which probably 
date from the beginning of the 12th 
century, and which served to gukle 
the resolutions add decisions of the 
Courtsfof Love, areas follows: 

TtULSS OP LOVE. 

r hi Marriage cannot be a legiti¬ 
mate ground of exemption from love. 

2. Whoever cannot dissemble ougli t 
nht'to tore. 

•&..No one ean wear the chains of 
a twofold love. 

.4 Ifcis certain that love augments 
or diminishes. 

5. The favour whieh a lover snatch¬ 
es from his mistress against her will 
cannot but prove insipid. 

;& A man does not begin to love 
truly till of mature age. 

7. The surviving one of two lovers 
nnist : observe a widowhood of two 
years.-- 1 

-'8J A .person ought not to be de¬ 
prived; of *his amours without a very 
weighty’ reason. 

9. He only is; capable of loving 
who |eels<he necessity of loving. 
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10. Love is incompatible With 

| avarice; ''' 

11. You should not Jdve afiy blit 
those with whom you would not He 
ashamed to ally yourself. 

12. The real lover desires nothing' 
hut the kindness of her whom heloveS. 

13. Love divulged can seldom sub¬ 
sist long. 

14 An easy conquest causes love 
to be underrated; a difficult one cn- 
j nances its value. 

i 15 Every lover is accustomed to 
turn pale at the sight of his mistress. 

16. The heart of the lover throbs 
at the sight of the beloved object. 

17. Fresh passions compel the old 
ones to give way. 

18. Integrity alone can render any 

one worthy of love. 

* 

19. When love begins to decline, it 
soon languishes, and seldom recovers. 

20. The lover is always timid. 

21. Real jealousy serves only to 
increase the passion of love. 

22. When suspicion arises between 
lovers, jealousy and the flames of 
love become more fierce. 

23. When the thoughts of love 
torment, the lover sleeps and eats 
lest* for it. 

24 10very action of a lover is ac¬ 
companied with a thought of his be¬ 
loved. 

25. The real lover is gratified with 
nothing but what he thinks likely to 
please his mistress. 

26. Love cannot refuse any thing 
to love. 

27. Love cannot be satiated by 
the consolations of love. 

28. A slight distrust compels One 
of two lovers to conceive bad sus¬ 
picions of the other. 

29. Whoever loves truly is con* 
tinually haunted by the image of the 
belovetl object. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM THE LAT|2 COUNT VpLN$Y» 


Pahji, April 9, 1818. 

4 

Yoon bist letter, sir, recalls to my 
memory an anecdote which I have 
heard related by Baron Holbach, 
who knew many instructive ones. 
Diderot chanced to be in company 
where the conversation turned on the 
pleasures of the country, which were 
painted in such lively colours, that 
Diderot’s imagination took fire, and 
he became immediately desirous of 
passing some time out of town. But 
whither to go was the question. The 
governor of the Chateau de Meudon j 
came to Paris; he knew Diderot, i 
learned his desire, and offered him j 
an apartment in the chateau. Dide- j 
rot went to see it, was enchanted, 
declared that he should never be 
happy till he was there, and returned j 
immediately to town. The summer 1 
passed without his revisiting the 
country; a second summer was near¬ 
ly over, and still he had not left Paris. 

- One day in the month of Septem¬ 
ber, Diderot met the poet Delille, j 
who came up to him, saying, “ I have j 
been looking for you, my friend : 11 
am engaged upon my poem; I long 
for solitude, that I nmy write without 
interruption. Madame d’Houdetot 
tells me that you have a pretty apart¬ 
ment at Meudon, to which 3 011 never 
go-—“ My dear abbe,” inter¬ 

rupted Diderot, “ hear me. We 
must all have something to look for¬ 
ward to: it ia necessary for our hap¬ 
piness to have always some favourite 
object, in view: but if once it is at¬ 
tained* it charms no longer. I don’t 
go to Meudon, but 1 say to myself 
every morning, I shall go to-morrow, 
3£l had not this little place 1 should 
not be happy, at least not tiU I had 
fbuhd .aomethiug else to wish far.” : 


You, sir, wholive in the country, 
place your happiness in the idea of 
going to town; but let the eitampte 
of Diderot be useful to yotn Ydu 
tell me your fife is so serene , 1 your 
days fully occupied appear so shorty 
that you have no enntti evert iif'wbri 
ter, and your greatest trouble'is the 
idea of undertaking a journey, hew* 
ever short it may be. Take care 
then that you do not for an uncer¬ 
tain future sacrifice a present good: 
Has not the town also its inconve¬ 
niences? Can you enjoy there those 
pleasures which you now possess? 
Can you take that regular exercise 
which at present renders you so 
healthy? Shall you have even one 
domestic faithful and attentive? De¬ 
pend upon it, you have now the true 
philosopher’s stone. While there* 
remains any morality in the country, 
a man may, by doing good while he 
lives, always attach to himself rt faith¬ 
ful servant. I say while he lives, 
because to promise something after 
one’s death is in effect to encourage 
others to wish for it. 

1 repeat, take great care not to 
make yourself a slave to an old fen- 
gagement taken under other circum¬ 
stances and in very different dispo¬ 
sitions of the mind. The thought 
of this engagement of your’s recalls to 
my memory a Dutchman, a singular 
character, who was formerly ambas¬ 
sador to Japan, whom I WasacquriintP 
ed with in Paris. Titsmgh, that dab 
his name, said to me one dttyirt Fe¬ 
bruary, “ I shall set out on tb4 6 th* 
of next September at seven o’clock 
in the morning, to see ray sister at 
Amsterdam; i shall arrive on the 
12 th at four o’clock.” If he lost 
I half an hour he Was unhappy. <*|. 
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liave been a little like him: formerly 
I’trtts a precise man; I ain pretty 
Mfell eured of that now. I regulate 
Circumstances; they do not govern 
»fe. Every year, when the return 
of Winter bringswith it enmii, I speak 
•f.going* into Provence; and when 
themoment arrives for my departure, 
I. sink into my,easy chair, order a 
large fire as a substitute for the sun, 
and say to myself, Ah! what a good 
thing it is to have a comfortable home! 

i Let us use each day without too 
much solicitude for the ensuing: pru¬ 
dence,it is true, goes for something 
in one's concerns; but after all, how 
much more must depend upon chance! 
“ I am the youngest of the senate,” 
said Fargue to me one day; and he 
gave me a long account of all the 
things he intended to do. Ten days 
afterwards we buried him. I ex¬ 
pected to die every year from 1802 
to 180 o, and yet here I am in 1819. 
All must be as God pleases: let.us 
then leave the future to him, and 
not torment ourselves by solicitudes, 
which can avail nothing. 


EXTRACT OF ANOTHER LETTER FROM 
THE SAME. 

You remark very justly that so¬ 


ciety, so far from being an amuse¬ 
ment, has become an embarrassment, 
and that solitude is not less a good 
than a want. This brings to iny 
mind what I once beard Franklin say 
at the age of thirty. I could not 
comprehend his speech, but How I 
understand it perfectly well. We 
were with Madame Helvetius, whose 
husband, as you know, wrote a bail 
! poem. We talked and reasoned a 
ii great deal; Franklin was more silent 
; than the rest. “ My dear Franklin,” 

| said Madame Ilelvetius to him, “ I 
! love to think that you are happy.”— 
“ I become more and more so every 
day,” replied he: “ I never had the 
malady of finding myself unfortu¬ 
nate. At first poor, then rich, 1 was 
always satisfied with what I possess¬ 
ed, without troubling myself about 
what 1 had not: hut since I grow 
old, since my passions are extinguish¬ 
ed, I feel a peace of mind which it 
is impossible to know at the age of 
these young men,” looking at Caba- 
nis and me. “ At that age the soul 
is without, at mine it is within; it re¬ 
gards as from a window’ the bustle 
of the passengers, hut takes no part 
in their quarrels.” 


ANECDOTES, &c. 


HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 


■ ‘ • THOMAS U BUCKET. I 

lr is little known that Thomas a ! 
Bgtfket, so formidable to Henry II. j 
q£ England, was on his mother’s side j 
of Slaraoen descent. His father, Gil- j 
btart Becket, was a soldier in the Cru- j 
sadee; and being made prisoner, be¬ 
came slave to an emir, or Saracen 
prince. He obtained the confidence 
of his master, and having opportu¬ 
nities of seeing his daughter, she 


conceived a violent passion for him. 
He escaped from bondage, and the 
lady followed him. All she knew 
of English was the name of London 
and that of Gilbert Becket; yet she 
got on board a vessel, and arrived 
safely in England. She traveled to 
London, and went through every 3 
street repenting Gilbert Becket, ahd* 
by some fortunate incident met with 
the object who had won her faithful 
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liearti He had become a prosperous 
citizen, but did not prove ungrateful 
to the benefactress who had soothed 
ftis captivity. He married her, and 
die became the mother of Thomas 
fi Beckef, at whose tomb one of tile 
greatest monarchs of England sub¬ 
mitted to the scourge of monkish ar¬ 
rogance. 


ItOYAL KNIGHT-ERRANTRY. 

James the Sixth of Scotland, and 
First of England, paid his addresses 
to the daughter of Frederic II. of 
Denmark; but his ministers, instigat¬ 
ed as it is said by Queen Elizabeth, 
required such terras, as made Frede¬ 
ric conclude that the Scottish king 
was not seriously disposed for the alli¬ 
ance. lie therefore gave his daugh¬ 
ter to the Duke of Brunswick. James 
imputed the failure of his matrimonial 
treaty to some misconduct of his 
ministers; and nothing discourag¬ 
ed, sent proposals to Anne, second 
daughter to the Danish monarch; and 
though Elizabeth endea\ cured to 
mar the attempt, by recommending 
Catherine, daughter of the King of 
Navarre, he persisted in liis choice, 
and finding his ministers obstinately 
bent against it, he secretly encourag¬ 
ed the citizens of Edinburgh to take 
arms. They threatened to tear the 
chancellor in pieces, if he disappoint¬ 
ed the wishes of the king and the 
expectations of the people. In con¬ 
sequence of this impressive argu¬ 
ment, a splendid embassy, conducted 
by the earl marshal, was sent to Den¬ 
mark, The marriage was soon agreed 
upon, and the young queen set sail 
for Scotland. James ordered great 
preparations for her reception, and 
impatiently waited her arrival, when 
the sad tidings arrived, that her fleet 


, I.1TKRARY, AND PERSONAL. 

was driven back to Norway in a shat- 
tered condition. The king instantly 
fitted out some ships, and without 
communicating his intention to Any 
of his council, sailed in person, at¬ 
tended by the chancellor, with several 
noblemen, and a train of three him- 
dred persons, in quest of his bride. 
He arrived safely in a small harbour 
not far from Upslo, where she was 
lying. The marriage was solemnized, 
and the royal pair accepted an invi¬ 
tation to Copenhagen, where they 
passed several months in feasting 
and diversions, and waited for a more 
favourable season for crossing the Sea 
to their own dominions. 


PYRAMIDS. 

The Pyramids of Egypt are per¬ 
haps the oldest monuments of human 
labour. Those of Mexico, scarcely 
less considerable, have their origin 
hid in the night of antiquity. Hum¬ 
boldt is of opinion that these monu¬ 
ments should be classed with the py¬ 
ramidal edifices of Asia, of which 
traces are found even in Arcadia: for 
the conical mausoleum of Calistus 
was a true tumulus, and served for 
a base to a small temple consecrated 
to Diana. Humboldt remarks with 
astonishment the striking similarity 
of the Asiatic and Egyptian pyra¬ 
mids to those of Mexico. Another 
remarkable coincidence in the tastes 
or habits of some civilized people is 
the addiction to astrology, alchemy, 
or some resembling self - delusion. 
Ali Bey found that the Moors con¬ 
founded astronomy with astrology; 
and we find that all nations, while 
groping their way in the paths of true 
science, are for a time misled by fal¬ 
lacious lights. 
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MUSICAL 

IV* Sju-Sotrog op Charles > 
Dibdut, with a Memoir of his 
f4fe and Writings , by William 
Kitchiner,—(Whitaker, Ave-Ma- 
ria-lane, and Clementi and Co. 
Cheapeide.) 

The effect which Dibdin’s naval 
songs produced among the sailors of 
Great Britain is notorious and uni¬ 
versally admitted, even on the part 
of government, from whom his wi¬ 
dow enjoys a pension of 100/. per 
annum- These songs, as he truly 
states in his autobiography, “ have 
been the solace of sailors in long 
voyages, in storms, in battle; and 
they have been quoted in mutinies, to 
die restoration of order and disci¬ 
pline.” With all their humour and 
jollity, they possess the rare merit of 
pure loyalty, patriotism, andinorality; 
a circumstance which drew from the 
late Dr. Knox, the observation, that 
Dibdin " was the only man he ever 
knew who could convey a sermon 
through the medium of a comic song.” 

In his profession, Mr. Dibdin evinc¬ 
ed an unceasing and indefatigable in¬ 
dustry, which is perhaps without ex¬ 
ample. “ I have written,” he says, 
u in the course of my life, exclusive 
of my entertainments of Sans Souci , 
nearly seventy dramatic pieces, of 
diderent descriptions, besides having 
set to music fifteen or sixteen , the 
productions of other writers. In the 
whole of. those which I have invent¬ 
ed and brought forward, are includ¬ 
ed more than mine hundred songs; 
a number, I should imagine, not 
again‘to be found in the English 
language, nearly two hundred of which 
have been repeatedly encored, and 
Vol. II. No. XII. 


REVIEW. 

perhaps twice that number have been 
sung in public companies; and among 
them will be found about ninety sea* 
songs." 

It is to this latter class that the 
present publication is appropriated, 
the volume before us (part the first) 
containing twenty-six sea-songs, and 
three more parts being intended to 
conclude the work. The propriety 
of making and arranging this collec¬ 
tion is self-evident, and the accom¬ 
plishment of the task, so far as it has 
proceeded, entitles its estimable au¬ 
thor to the thanks of the vocal ama¬ 
teur and British public in general, in 
addition to the numerous other obli¬ 
gations which every class of society 
owes to Dr. Kitchiner. With an in¬ 
tellect stored with the most varied ac¬ 
quirements, a mind breathing loyalty 
and patriotism, and a heart full of 
kindness and benevolence towards 
the whole human race, the life of Dr. 
K. seems exclusively to be devoted 
to the benefit and the innocent plea¬ 
sures of the public at large. 

Strongly impressed as we are with 
these feelings, and fully sensible as 
we are of tlie meritorious undertak¬ 
ing of editing these songs, collective¬ 
ly, our critical office renders it our 
duty to advert to one or two imper¬ 
fections we have observed in the pe¬ 
rusal of the work. In the musical 
portion we have observed several ty¬ 
pographical errors; and the accom¬ 
paniment, however authentically Dib- 
dinian it may be, is exceedingly na¬ 
ked : its primitive barrenness, suita¬ 
ble to the meridian of 1770 and 1780, 
Will appear but plain fare to palates 
of 1823; and, if we go on in musi- 
8 B 
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cal bonne chb'e as we have done for 
these twenty years, it is a question 
whether .the epicurism in another 
doaen of years will not be such as to 
refuse even a taste of the solitary 
fundamental crotchets in Mr. Dib- 
dm’s accompaniments. We are quite 
aware of the arguments we may have 
toencountcr on this subject—authen¬ 
ticity, general accessibility, &c. But 
wc aie nevertheless of opinion, that 
if Dihdm had found 1 n Dr. K. what 
Handel found in Mozatt, the object 
of the piesentwoih would ha\e been 
considerably forwarded. 

The lnogi aphic al memoir prefixed 
to the music is, we presume, to be 
continued in the succeeding parts of 
the work. As far as it is before us, 
it consists mox e of large extracts fi om 
Mr. Dibdm’s autobioaiaphy, than of 
original ndnatne, ami the airange- 
inent of these materials would have 
been susceptible of a gieiter degree 
of order and method: an observa¬ 
tion winch we submit with a view to 
draw Dr. K.\ attention to the por¬ 
tion of the memoir not yet published. 
In p. 10, flattumg mention is made 
of Mr Dibdm’s sons, now living and 
in p 15 it is stated, that of tin five 
childieu he lnd (thieo sons and two 
daughtersJ all died, except one 
daughter. 

Thefaiotn itc In s in Rossinis Opt- 
ta oj Ricciardo r Zoraidt, 
an ang tdfot the Piano-fot te, u ith 
an Accompaniment joi the Flute, 
by T. Latour. Boohs I. II. and 
111 Pr. 6s. each —(Chappell and 
* ’ Co. New Boml-stieet.) 

• The opera of Ricciardo e Zaraide, 
although not one of the best drama¬ 
tic compositions of llossim, and pret¬ 
ty well stocked with remimscences 
ami mutations from his prior works, 


was firtouraWy rt?fctived at the Kliig’s 
Theafrfe, not tfcity 'because the pflrfs 
were extrerttely "Well edit, btft 
eause it "was found to ctonttritf tov&ta 
pieces of a really superior order 1 , ‘and 
some very original inefodife* dhfl VSidfcrt- 
binations. Of these, the trio betwpdri 
Madame Caffiporese, Madame Ve4- 
tris, and Signor Garda, appeared 
the most conspicuous and interesting; 
a duet too between these two IkdibS 
contained some new and bcauQfUf 
ideas; and the choruses, although 
indifferently sung, were •written With 
skill and force. * 

The work, therefore, as a tdiuk*, 
deserved the labour requited to ren¬ 
der it accessible to mete piamMbtto 
players; and Mi. Latottr is entitled 
to our thanks for haring undertake^ 
the task, and mote so, for having 
accomplished it in a very satisfactory 
manner. The thice books will be 
found to include a rich store of amuse¬ 
ment to the lovers of Italian music; 
to us they have afforded many pleas¬ 
ing recollections of the performance 
at the Opera-House. The arrange¬ 
ment, effective as it is, lias hterec#vei> 
the merit of being destitute bf any 
e\e< utive intricacies all that is tint¬ 
ed is steady time and proper expres¬ 
sion ; not a p or f, or any mark of 
expression, must be left unattended 
to. This caution is particularly ne¬ 
cessary in piano-forte ex&asft^ltom 
operatic music, and doubly so ihftW- 
bim’s works. The flute-part did dot 
appear to us to add greatly to the 
performance, and may therefore'fe 
dispensed with, vrithoUt pirftyjtdli! 
in convenience. 1 

Imprmntn on the favourite frith Ah-, 
“ The Bard's Request” foe the 
Piano-forte, composed by ‘Ftod&i 
nek Kalkbrettner. Op. 69. l Fr.^4iI 
—(Chappell and Co.) 



MUfiWAt 

► difficult« Jmpnomtu’’ nay be ! i 
considered as a monument erected by 1 
author to the extraordinary mu- 
ffc^PWpcity gf * cl old, stated to 
Wi-WP years old, the little Mis* 
S/^jAVffqfh from (Jrenaany, who play¬ 
ed it/ l#ft summer in public at the 
4 -W-te,* ftoems, Supposing (what 
ft nupppci) her age to be somewhat 
more, the circumstance would still be 1 
inconceivable, if the fact were not 
fdthin fresh recollection. 

But without reference to the oe- 
wipn which produced this improm- 
tu, and probably at very short no¬ 
tice, the composition deserves a fa¬ 
vourite plaice in every amateur’s col¬ 
lection, |t consists of variations, it 
is true; but for the purpose in view, 
nothing was better calculated; and 
when they are written so entirely eon 
amorc, we cannot help relaxing in 
OUT antipathies. The introductory 
capriccio is masterly; the second va- 
rietiouf-iseipatang; the adagio (var. 5.) 
full of deep fueling; the w altz move¬ 
ment, in the Vienna style, full of 
sweet briskness; the modulations 
P-. 1 rgpuud and striking: in short, 
tJip whole is a happy effort, perfectly 

“ belles Fleurs," consisting of 
u t select Pieces from the Works of 
5 ( ifie most celebrated, Authors, se- 
Ipctqd? end ryost of them newly ar¬ 
ranged, for the Pianoforte and 
Flute, Nos. J, and II. Pr, 4s. 
each.—(Chappell and Cd.) 

The ary*mgeutent of the piano¬ 
forte pwt by Mr. Bmguier, that 
of the $tyte hy M^. Sola, The lat¬ 
ter is not only indispensahle, but 
a^style of elegance andef- 
^jd^essv v^hjeH must render the 
dehghtfhh wherever a 
f^ta^Iayer of,adequate abilities can 
be called in: it is iu this way thatac- 
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oosnpamments should be written, not 
mere hangers-on, fifth wheels to a 
waggon. Mr. Bruguier’s share of 
the arrangement also claims our ap¬ 
probation. 

The first book is devoted to a com¬ 
position of Mr. Bochsa’s, consisting 
of an adagio, allegro, theme with 
variation, &c.; and the second con- 
1 tains Rossini’s air “ Di piacer mi 
balza il cor.” 

( Rode's celebrated Air, sung with 
the greatest applause by Madame 
Catalani, with an Introduction 
and l ariationsfor the Pianoforte, 
composed by J. B. Cramer. Pr. 
2s. 6 d.—-(Chappell and Co.) 

There is some ambiguity in this 
title, the right interpretation of which 
we take to be, that these variations 
are made by Mr. C. upon a theme of 
Rode’s, with variations for the violin, 

I which Madame Catalani sung at her 
late concerts here, and which she had 
better kept to herself. The idea waa 
! of bad taste, quite a perversion of 
the rightful province of vocal art, 
something like the Minuet de la 
Cour danced——But enough. We 
have often listened with wonder and 
delight at the legitimate efforts of 
Madame C.’s unrivalled powers. The 
fame of these is established and 
spread over all Europe, and needs 
not any accession from an imitation 
of cat-gut. 

Mr. Cramer’s variations upon this 
sweet air (as we must be dosed with 
variations) are, for the most part, of 
a superior order. The first, for in¬ 
stance, is woven with extreme deli¬ 
cacy ; arid No. U. in G minor, exhi¬ 
bits some very origins 1 strokes of imn- 
ginatiombut amidst these good things, 
there is mattci of a more common 
j cast, such as in var. 5. The iatre* 
ductory largo, however brief, exhi- 
ii B 2 





bite th$.master 4 the few staves. net 
replete with taste and feeling. 
Moment* hy U. R. Bishop, arramg- 
ed\y* a Rondo for 'the Piano¬ 
forte, with an Introduction, eom- 
j posed,aad dedicated to Miss Lucy 
Hooke, by I. B. Cramer. Pr. 3s. 
—(Groulding and Co. Soho-square.) 
The rondo is introduced by a short 
movement (rather of slow motion we 
should gudfes, for Mr. Cramer seems 
to have given up marking the tempo 
metronomically). The direction is 
* * risoluto con motothe piece ex¬ 
hibits some fine touches of plaintive 
expression, and has bars which 
strongly remind us of Beethoven's Fu¬ 
neral March. Mr. Bishop’s melody, 
and tiie deductions from it, are treat¬ 
ed with that perfection of harmonic 
arrangement, that sweetness and ele¬ 
gance, which the works of no other 
composer exhibit in an equally con¬ 
spicuous degree: several of the 
thoughts, however, are far from be¬ 
ing original. Some fine passages 
occur pp. 4 and 5; very good modu¬ 
lations are brought forth in p. G; and 
the winding-up possesses peculiar 
freshness and energy. 

All this is Very well, and the pro¬ 
duction cannot fell of being attractive. 
But when we look over our portfo¬ 
lio, and behold a mass of piano-forte 
publications by a variety of authors, 
gome of them great in name and 
feme, aU of which, instead of being 
originals, present us with rondos up¬ 
on such apd such a theme* variations 
ppon tins or that favourite melody; 
c^erpamentoB or fantasias upon opera- 
gpgg; in short, nothing but other 
people’s things dressed up with new 
laooea, plain or savoury, we cannot 
help feeling deep regret. The art 
jjtfiMt be on the decline when eri- 


gfeebfefe nwlojtgerdie proud aim of 
its votaries* m * 

WbNNbonld’We *ay«f 4h«fBt*Jjp 
of painting or stadptsue*.# ttbpnri 
eipal occupation of these sate mem 
to consist in selecting somefiprouriie 
painting or statue for the basis of * 
new work—Xiti*n!s Vim* at »» 
time dressed tqrm laee, at another * 
placed on a rich couch, or represent- 
ed under a different aspect; Rubens's 
Chapeau de Faille without the hat, 
but the hair dressed d Im Grecqnte, 
or with a turban of cashmito shawl: 
the Apollo Belvedere brought forth 
in the costume of a Polish lancer or 
a Chinese mandarin ? 

Divertisement, with an Introduction 
and Allegretto for the Piano¬ 
forte, in which it introduced 
“ Hark, the concent beUs f' from 
the Second Volume of “ The Me¬ 
lodies of carious Nations ," by jFi 
Bayly, Esq. and Sir J. A, Steven* 
son; arranged, and dedicated to 
Sir John A. Stevenson, Mus.Doc . 
by T. A. Rawlings. Pr. 3s* Gd.— 
(Goulding and Co.) 

Mr. R. is one of the select few 
English piano-forte composers who 
have studied classic foreign models 
with such success, that their works 
might be deemed of continental cm* 
gin. He combines science, good 
taste, and freedom of imagination in 
a conspicuous degree. In the pre¬ 
sent divertisement the introduction 
attracts attention hy its sweet simpli¬ 
city. The hunting theme in tbe al¬ 
legretto is pretty, and in its termina¬ 
tion we perceive a veto of pathetic 
feeling. Then we have chimes, and 
the Portuguese melody, and varia¬ 
tion thereupon; some neat thoughts 
present themselves in the sixth page. 
The theme is afterwards cast into D, 
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and flume interesting, we might say, 
dramatic ideas, are engrafted upon 
& Iniho ninth page the same ideas 
km ably modulated through a va¬ 
riety of keys* and the termination is 
fi*H and" brilliant. 

*f Yes, ikcm&rt gone F Ballad, writ- 
ten by Mrs Opke ; composed, with 
mb Accompaniment for the Harp 
w Pianoforte, byG. Kiallmark. 
i*r. ‘8s.—(Goulding and Co.) 

. The air is one of pleasing simpli¬ 
city, although there is a considerable 
degree of sameness in the constituent 
ideas. The whole of the four verses 
are set to music, that is to say, the 
melody is mainly the same in each*, 
but, independently of decisive diver¬ 
sity in the accompaniment, there are 
also melodic variations, not only upon 
the same harmony, but the voice, ac¬ 
cording to the text, occasionally de¬ 
viates into different harmonies. This 
proceeding, although at the expanse 
of the purchaser, we cannot object 
to; for it is seldom that the air de¬ 
vised for the first stanza will suit all 
the impressions conveyed by the 
others; and the idea in the present 
case, together with the tasteful va¬ 
rieties of accompaniment, contributes 
to render Mr, Kiallmarh’s labour pe¬ 
culiarly interesting. 

“ Adieu, adieu, my lore!" the ad¬ 
mired Duet sung by Madame R. 
de Begins ana Madame Vestris in 
the Opera u La Donna del La go;" 
composed by Signor Rossini.— 
Pr. 1 s.—-{flodsoU, High-Holbom.) 
Tfcfl words arb both Italian and 
EngHshi and the latter fit very fairly. 
The arrangement Ss also unexcep¬ 
tionable* One or two awkward in¬ 
tonations in the melody, and some 
other niceties, are above the sphere 
of a mere ballad-singer, and much* 


below the tuna! female shale. For 
general Circulation, we should have 
been inclined to trimsposg f bW hote 
a third higher, and to simplify one 
or two passages. 

The farourite Air, u IVe're a nod- 
din," arranged with Variations 
for the Pianoforte by Samuel 
Poole. Pr.ls.6d.—(HodsoII, High- 
Holbom.) 

Select French Romances, No. VII. 
“ Le petit Tambour,” arranged as 
a Rondo for the Pianoforte by S. 
F. Rimbault. Pr. 2s.—(Hodsoll.) 
These two publications are of a 
nature to suit the abilities of players 
of moderate proficiency, and to afford 
them entertainment. Mr. Poole’s va¬ 
riations, without deviating from the 
usual routine, are imagined in a fluent 
and easy style; and in Mr. Rimbaulfs 
“ Le petit Tambour" we meet with 
all those features of recommendation, 
which have already received our fa¬ 
vourable comment in the review of 
the former numbers of his French 
Romances. 

“ County Guy,” sung by Miss Wil¬ 
liams of the Royal Vauxhall Gar¬ 
dens; the Poettyfrorn “ Quentin 
Durward” Ike Music by T. A. 
Hughes, Composer and Director 
of the Music to the Ro\al Coburg 
Theatre. Pr. 2».—(Fitzw illiam and 
Co.) 

The text of this song in “ Quen¬ 
tin Durward” is given with the fol¬ 
lowing remark: “ And as the tune 
is lost for ever, unless Bishop hap¬ 
pens to find the notes, or some lark 
teaches Stephens to warble the air, 
we will risk our credit, and the tastC 
of the lady of the Iuto, by preserving 
the verses, simple and even rude as 
they arc.” 

Such a challenge, as may be su£- 
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posed, ym quite sufficient to exoto 
tuneful bards * general 
i the lost treasure. Mr. 
J^OSOUg many others, was on 
-out, and fbund, as he states, 
a small scroll that had -dropped from 
the paper, which Mr. Bishop picked 



up- 

In our opinion, the authentic ori¬ 
ginal remains still fair gome to look 
for: in the mean time we should be 
sorry tfe reject some of the booty 
which the chase has yielded; and 
among the offerings of this descrip¬ 
tion, we place the result of Mr. 
Hughes's industry. His “ County 
Guy” presents a pretty playful melo¬ 
dy, fresh and effective, correct as to 
rhythmical arrangement and accom¬ 
paniment, and particularly active and 
showy in its conclusion*. The bong 
is a good one. 

“ Thou rob'st my days of business 

and delightcomposed , with an 

Accompaniment for the Piano¬ 


forte , by Vf. Gutfceridge. Pr. ls.6d. 

—(Fit^wihiam. sad Cos) i 

Timm are iwm#, otyectiotu* to 
text; the melody, also, is of Jtoo grave 
a cast, and contains some erroneous 
accentuation; and both the pusjfl grid 
words present typogajqjjhifed au*? 
takes. But ^.qempcaitioA la 
of decided mdrifc - the symphony is 
good; the air ia imagined with tasted 
and feeling, indeed it is of a superior 
order; and the same praise is due to 
the accompaniment, which proceeds 
in a select and chaste manner; the 
component parts of the chords are 
well picked out, if we may be allow- 
ed the expression; there are no of¬ 
fensive or unnecessary duplications 
(a great and rather unfrequent me¬ 
rit!); and some modulations, such 
as p. 3, 1. 2, in all tlicir boldness, 
evince a skill, and, we will add, an 
* ele\ ation of sentiment, which une- 
qunocally pronounce the author's 
talent for the art. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


FULL PRESS. 

D^ess of bright poppy-colour In¬ 
dia muslin, ornamented with small 
sprigs of gold. The corsage to fit, 
with an elegant stomacher, composed 
of double rows of gold lace, placed 
diagonally from the front and con- 
fimmd t&Qr the shoulder; the outside 
forrrftd into Vandykes: short full 
g, incased in bands edged with 
broad gold lace band round 
waist; tucker of narrow blond. 
**Shp skirt is decorated with gold lace, 
placed flat on the dress in perpendi¬ 
cular dotyi$B columns of different 
*ft&&bt; mb upper part finished with 



a wave, and the highest points ter¬ 
minated with three unilateral leaves 
of gold edged with very narrow blond; 
broad wadded hem at the bottom of 
the dress. Turban of gold and pop¬ 
py-colour erfye lisse; the frame of 
alternate rows of the same coloured 
satins brought to a point in front, and 
satin bands of French folds support¬ 
ing the large bouffants of crlpe lisse : 
short coquelicot feathpf placed on 
the right side. Pearl ear-rings, brace¬ 
lets, and necklace; blond lace bcarf; 
French trimmed gloves, and white 
satin shoes. 



GBNERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 


HV'ENINO DltKSl 

British lace dress: die waist ra¬ 
ther long, and the corsage plain, 
wife a Farinet tucker of fine tulle, 
tied in front by a bow of white satin 
ribbon t short full sleeve, set in a 
white satin hand; perpendicular cord¬ 
ed' satfovbanda, ornamented half way ! 
with 1 bows of white satin ribbon, sup- j 
port the fttlness of the sleeve: corded i 
satin ceinturtt; rosette of corded leaves | 
behind, wife a highly wrought steel 
buckle in the centre. The skirt is j 
trimmed with two flounces of deep j 
blond lace, arranged in festoons; and 
a corded satin leaf, pointing down¬ 
ward^ unites three narrow satin pi¬ 
pings that head each flounce: a broad 
satin rouleau terminates the bottom 
of the dress. The liair is parted on 
the forehead, and in light curls round 
the face; hind hair disposed in bows 
at the top of the head, and a gar¬ 
land of flowers is placed rather 
back. Necklace of gold, with orna¬ 
ments in front; ear-rings and brace¬ 
lets to correspond. White kid gloves, 
and white satin shoes. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION 
AND DRESS. 

The actual state of promenade 
dress at this moment offers little ei¬ 
ther for observation or description, 
nor can we expect it should afford 
us much room for either before next 
month, feat being the period in which 
the. London winter may properly be 
saM tp begin. 

Fancy and teste are, however, bu¬ 
sily employed in preparing winter 
novelties, several of which have been 
submitted to our inspection; and from 
these we select what we consider, 
most worthy of fee attention of our 
fair readers. 

One of the most striking is a crim¬ 
son velvet pelisse: it is wadded, and 
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lined with crimson sarsnet: fee waist 
is somewhat longer than Iistmbhtfi; 
the collar, standing " out' from fed 
throat, but not high, falls afittle 
over, and the long sleeve sits dose 
to the arm. A full rouleau of satin 
to correspond is disposed in waves 
up the front and round fee bottom; 
and in the hollow of each wave is 
placed a branch of trefoil, composed 
of a mixture of satin and chenille. 
Full epaulette, ornamented with tre¬ 
foil, disposed irregularly among the 
fulness: the bottom of the long sleeve 
is also ornamented with a light wreath 
of trefoil. 

A hat and spencer of dark green 
velvet are also remarkable for their 
novelty and elegance. The bust of 
the spencer is ornamented with a 
wreath of vine-leaves in satin, two 
shades lighter than the spencer: the 
half-sleeve, made very full, is fanci¬ 
fully ornamented with vine-leaves, 

| which fall over the point of the shoul¬ 
der. Low collar, finished at the edge 
by three narrow satin cords: the bot- 
i tom of the long sleeve is ornamented 
! to correspond. The spencer fastens 
behind by silk buttons; and the cein- 
ture, which is composed of intermin¬ 
gled silk and velvet folds, is clasped 
by a gold or steel buckle. 

The crown of the hat is of the 
melon form, but low; the brim hi 
shallow, of the same depth allround, 
but turned up in front, where it is 
slashed in three places;- the slashes 
are filled with blond, and finished 
round the edge by a narrow piping 
of white satin, of which material fee 
lining is composed. A very full 
plume of white ostrich feathers, tip¬ 
ped with green, falls over to the left 
side: the strings are of that rich rib- 
,boh called by the French rqban die 
plumes. 
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A morning carriage bonnet, com¬ 
posed of intepmngled black velvet 
and satin, is remarkable for its ele¬ 
gance. 'The crown is low; the vel¬ 
vet and satin are disposed on it in the 
lozenge style; the inside of the brim 
is covered with broad black blond 
lace, arranged in flutings, and the 
edge is scolloped so as to suffer these 
flutings to be partially seen: seven 
or eight marabout plumes, of differ¬ 
ent sizes, are disposed in front of the 
crown, so as to form a very graceful 
ornament; and black blond lappets, 
edged with a narrow lace, tie under 
the chin. 

We have seen some dinner dress¬ 
es of hotirre de- soie, trimmed with 
an intermixture of satin and pluchede 
soie . One of the prettiest of these 
was a bright scarlet, the body made 
d la vierge. The centre of the bust 
was ornamented with rouleaus of 


phtete de sole, which formed a fan; 
the bust was cut square, and orna¬ 
mented by a narrow twisted rouleau 
of intermingled phtche and sarin. 
Short full sleeve, finished at the bot¬ 
tom with a rouleau similar to that 
of the bust. The trimming of the 
skirt consists of a fulness of satin, in¬ 
terspersed with ornaments similar to 
those in the centre of the bust. This 
style of trimming is striking, but 
would look better in lighter mate¬ 
rials. 

Toques, turbans, and dress caps 
are expected to be very general in 
full dress; and the two former very 
much in the French style; that is to 
say, ornamented with plumes of at 
least two different colours. 

Fashionable colours are, crimson, 
bright scarlet, lavender, chesnut- 
brown, dark green, violet, ponceau, 
rose, and azure. 
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Paho, Nov. IB. 

My dear Sophia, 

Ouk public promenades are 
at present very brilliant, most of our 
distinguished fashionables having ar¬ 
rived within the last few days in Pa¬ 
ris from their country-seats. Gros 
de Naples rtdingotes, which are al¬ 
ways worn with shawls, are much in 
favour for the promenade, but not 
quite so general as manieaux: these 
latter are mostly composed of coating, 
lined with satin or levantine: a few 
elegantes, however, still continue to 
wear them in that peculiarly lustrous 
black satin which was l§st winter so 
fashionable. The colours most fa-!! 
shionable for those in coating are, the 
mantle of Socrates (a peculiar shade 
of grey), and a reddish brown, called 
bear's ear. The manteau has seldom 


any trimming, but the collar and pe¬ 
lerine are occasionally of fur. JU- 
dingotes arc made in two ways, both 
equally fashionable: the first wrap 
considerably across, have a band of 
velvet which goes all round, and a 
double pelerine, trimmed also with a 
band of velvet to correspond; the 
sleeves are very large and loose, and 
the. standing collar falls over. The 
other description of reduigote is ve¬ 
ry much trimmed; it meets but does 
not wrap in front, and has a broad 
wreath, either of foliage in settp, or 
else of very small rouleaus, disposed 
in a scroll pattern. The most fa¬ 
shionable shawls are those with a 
crimson ground, or else wkh a deep 
palm border. 

'Morning bonnets consist for the 
most part of an intermixture of satin 
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vi\t\\pluohe de sole or velourstpiagle, jj mixture of plain Trivet and satin, 
or gros de Naples, and always of two I Coloured tuHfe is more fashionable 
colours, which are generally strongly than white j it b mostly worn over a 
contrasted; they are trimmed either satin slip of the same colour. I have 
with a garland of satin coques, or | seen one, however, in crimson over 
knots of satin. t white sarin, which I thought was 

Breakfast dress is always made in really striking and magnificent. The 
the ridbigote style, and is still gene- trimming consisted of a net-work of 
»lly of cambric muslin. The most white sarin, disposed in the form of 
fashionable are trimmed with rou- ' little baskets, and attached to each 
leans of clear muslin, disposed in I other by bows of crimson ribbon; in 
waves all round; they are fastened each of these fairy baskets is a sprig 
up the fronts by knots of clear mua- of poppies in crimson satin, and a 
lin. A large pelerine, trimmed with bunch of silver wheat. The corsage 
a fall of clear muslin, disposed in and sleeves are richly embroidered 
dents de lot/p, and a collerette form- in silver. 

ed of muslin bouillonne, completes Turbans of mingled white and 
the dress. rose-coloured gauze, trimmed with 

Dinner gowns are of levantine, gros white aigrettes, from which is^ue 
de Naples, or Merino. Those in silk plumes of rose-coloured feathers, are 
are usually trimmed with an inter- very fashionable in evening dress; 
mixture of satin and cripe lisse, or as are also dress caps in tulle, the 
satin and velours ejringle. The crape cauls of which are in the form of a 
is disposed in bouffants, which are cockle-shell, and the fronts adorned 
interspersed with leaves, rouleau*, with a garland of short plumes of 
cockle-shells, &c. &c. in satin or vel- marabouts. Others have the crown 
vet. Many dinner gowns are made of a helmet form, and a tuft of flow- 
d la rierge and with long sleeves, ers placed at one side, in the style 
The sleeves are frequently of crPpe of a plume. White satin toque hats, 
lisse, surmounted by an epaulette of adorped with turquoise-blue scarfs* 
the same material as the gown. The either of gauze or crape, which are 
sleeve is either very loose, except at twisted round the corner, and form 
the wrist, where it is confined by the a rosette at the sides, arc also much 
bracelet, or else the fulness is divid- in favour. ^ 

ed into compartments by satin bands. Fashionable colours are, bear s ear. 

Gauze, cripe lisse, tulle, and Chi- mantle of Socrates, Carmelite brown 
na4brape, are all in favour in full (which we call la Vallitre), pon- 
dress. The most fashionable Chi- ceau, rose colour, raisin of Corinth 
na Crape is that a colonnes enfeuille. blue, straw colour, and light green. 
When the gown is of this material, Adieu! my dear Sophia 1 Always your 
it is usually trimmed with an inter- Eudocia. 
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Mr. Ackerman* is printing, in.a neat , instructive, word, „vd religious, tnmslal- 
pocket volume, particularly suitable for a ed from die German of Dr. r. rum- 
present to youth of both sexes, Parables, i maeher. 
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roRTHAITS OF TIIK PASSIONS. 


' Mr. John Curtis has in the press, the 
first number of his Illustrationt oftyig^ 
glish Insects. The intention of the an- I 
thor is to publish highly finished figu: 




Mrs. Opie will shortly publish a tale 
(im two yolumos, entitled The Painter and 
his Wife. 

«»®«! Memoirs of Gothe, the celebrated 


of such, species of insects (with the plants 
upoh whieh they* are fbmiQj as constitute' 
the British genera, with accurate repre¬ 
sentations of the parts on winch the cha¬ 
racters are founded; and descriptive let¬ 
ter-press to each plate, giving as far as 
possible the habits and economy of the 
subjects selected. The work will be pub¬ 
lished monthly, to commence the 1st of 
January, 1824. 

In a few days will be published, illus¬ 
trated with a portrait by Scrivcn, and 
an interesting plate by J. Scott, Non- 
veaux Morccuux Choisis dc Huff on; with 
authentic interesting anecdotes, and the 
life of the author, written expressly for 
this work; forming the fourth part of the 
series of French Classics, edited by Mons. 
Ventouillac. 

‘ A. Bernardo is preparing for publica¬ 
tion^ The Italian Interpreter; consisting 
of copious and familiar conversations on 
pubje^ts of general interest and utility; 
together with a complete Vocabulary in 
English and Italian; to which are added 
rules for the pronunciation of each word, 
exemplified in a manner calculated to fa¬ 
cilitate the acquisition of the Italian lan¬ 
guage. 

St. Honan's Well is the title of die new 
novel upon which the author of Waverly 
is engaged. The scene is laid in Scot¬ 
land, and the time about forty years ago. I 


German poet, are nearly ready for publi¬ 
cation. 

The .Private Correspondence of . flit.Title 
William CowptrjEty. in two VfiluMesS-VK* 
now first published from, the originals,!* 
in a forward state, and is expected.,,to 
form a valuable addition to the author's 
“Life” 

The Memoirs of Samuel Pcpyt , Esq. 
Secretary to the Admiralty during the 
reign of Charles II. now fust decyphpred 
from the original MSS. written m'sliort- 
: hand, and preserved in the Pepysian Li¬ 
brary, are prqiaring for the press. ' The 
work will form two volumes 4to< printed 
uniformly with Evelyn's'Memoirs, and 
be embellished with portraits. 

Sir Andrew Halliday has neatly Teady 
for the press. The Lives of the Du kef qf Bur 
varia, Saxony , and Brunswick, ancestors 
of the Kings of Great Britain of the Guel- 
phic dynasty; with portraits of the mast 
illustrious of these princes, from drawings 
made from ancient .statues and paintings 
by old masters. 

Mr. Wight, Bow-street reporter, to 
the Morning Herald, lias in the press, a 
Selection of One Hundred of the most 
humorous and entertaining-of the lie- 
ports which have appeared in the Morn¬ 
ing Herald in the last three years, illus¬ 
trated by George Cruiksliank. ’ 


PORTRAITS OF THE PASSIONS. 



In our last Number we announc¬ 
ed the speedy appearance of a Series 
of Heads with the above title, design-: 
t-u to exhibit the physiognomical ex- i 
pression of all the principal passions 
which affect the human mind. We,, 
here, submit,to our readers ap exgct; 
specimen of the a portraits whichwill- 


be given in that interesting worft, 
from a drawing on .stone W 
! Grattan: with this diffprfenCe^ that 
! the annexed print is on royal octavo 
j paper *, whereas the wort fterfP wiff 
he considerably larger, being printed 
on imperial paper! ^ ( fiftt tenp- 
ber is reartylfbr delivery. ’; 

• r " ' V, . r, u 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

At the conclusion we cannci’ 

advening to the signal suesonsmffp^^^e^Bmmsd put cadetdears fOr4k$ iqg£ 

Hf the New Series of the cttciMMrd circulation qf 

the expremoa of oaf sincere |wkM*, *0* onto to those 

whose support vw hem bn* mensfy tm tirnd e to d* **» «jU«W /fiends, t¥bhd»jd* 
trenage tend tdammgisgmt*' W ftjM WWi iMsfi pat uatlurty gvasjfying 

to know, dmt one qf tkeOtfeatum flmnfMlrf *m wn *«/ approbation t 

we allude to ike i a ss mh pHioMW Views «w Couniff *Snita of our Nobility end 
Gentry, which in a highly interesting collection, as they are all tn~ 

graved from drawings feliogWf Spot, at a considerable expense, expressly ftn our 
Publication. Wda.mil mkpWmis qf this occasion to express our obligations for the 
facility qf access, htfsei Mb, sued assistance, afforded by the owners qf many of 
these mansions to mr at Hdtmdd! ftstneeution qf his tttekt and rent oft to bespeak the 
like favour qf those whose Stats did its represented in our jutuie NumVkts. 

To a Constant Read**, whoif indignant at ath opinion expressed in the pa¬ 
per qf a correspondent inserted in our last Number, toe can only intimate, that the same 
ckannel it openjor the refutation qf that opinion, as for its publication. 

Another Constant Reader would esteem it a great favour if any qf our Cor¬ 
respondents can inform him, “ Where and in w hat j ear Thomas Tompum, the cele¬ 
brated Matchmaker, was born." > 


If this should meet the eye of die Lady who transmitted from Preston 
two articles to Mr. Ackeuwann for the FORGET ME N0T, a he is 
requested to favour turn with the address to which a packet ™* her may 
be sent, as the letter containing it has been unluckily mislaid. 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

DROI’MORE-IIOUSK, THU SEAT OK LOUD GRENVILLE. 


Tins noble residence is situated 
in tbe parish of llitcliain, about three 
miles from Maidenhead, in Berk¬ 
shire. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
the manor was the property of Lord 
Chief Justice Baldwin, from whom 
it descended to his grand-daughter, 
who conveyed it in marriage to Sir 
Wm.Clei'kc. It was purchased by 
Lord Grenville of the family of 
Freind, descended from the eminent 
scholar and celebrated physician, Dr. 
John Freind. The inansionwas built 
by the present noble owner, and is 
an elegant structure, combining sim¬ 
plicity with richness. The North 
Front, as represented in the annexed 
engraving, is pleasing, from the de¬ 
lightful and harmonious play of lines; 
it is varied without being cutup, and 
from die boldness of the projections 
a fine relief is obtained, which bear.s 
Vol. If. Nn. A IT. 


out a beautiful portico that graces the 
centre. A raised terrace of stone is 
continued from the portico on this 
side, which forms a pleasing walk to 
the South Front, decorated as it is 
with vases that contain flowering 
shrubs. The flight of steps on this 
side leads to the Hall of Entrance, 
which is a tine room, and contains, 
between scagliola columns of hand¬ 
some proportions, some beautiful 
busts, chiefly by Nollekin. Among 
others, are those of the Duke of 
Gloucester, the Earl of Chatham, the 
Right lion. William Pitt, the Mar¬ 
quis of Buckingham, the Right Hon. 
William Wyndham, Lord Grenville, 
the Right lion. George Grenville 
(prime minister in 1^(13, and the ce¬ 
lebrated author of the Grenville Act), 
the Hon. Thomas Grenville, and Ri¬ 
chard Grenville. Connected with 


T 
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this is an Anti-Room, containing some [ 
beautiful cabinet pictures of Claude, 
Poussin, Canaletti, as well as some 
of the Dutch masters. Beyond this 
room on the one side is a fine proport¬ 
ioned Dining - Room, containing 
some capital portraits. The anti¬ 
room communicates as well with the 
library and drawing-room, a very 
elegant apartment, containing some 
superb inlaid and richly wrought 
pieces of furniture. The walls are 
of a warm tint in compartments, de¬ 
corated with scrolls finished in gold, 
while the deep cornice forms a cone 
of elegant workmanship. At one 
end of ibis room is laidy Grenville’s 
Reading-Room, fitted up with great 
taste, and nearly similar to the draw¬ 
ing-room, containing a collection of 
books of the choicest authors. At 
the other end is Lord Grenville’s 
Reading-Room, which, besides a va¬ 
luable collection of hooks, contains a 
capital portrait of the Right lion. 
W illiain Pitt, by Iloppncr. The 
house is situated on a commanding 1 
spot, and to the south lias most ex¬ 
tensive views. 

Our Second View represents the 
South Front, along which is a pleas¬ 
ing \ crandali, decorated within and 
without by a variety of creeping 
plants; while the space immediately 
in front is gay and fragrant with j 
■flowers, formed in beds and growing 
from vases of elegant forms. The 
north front includes the hall, din¬ 
ing-room, and domestic offices, by j 
which arrangement it is always cool; 
and comfortable. The south front 
embraces the Drawing-Room, which j 

constitutes as well ail elegant library, i 

v ■ 1 

as has been noticed, with its connect- j 
ing reading and sitting rooms; and on ' 
a level with the lawn, the centre 
vnmulah forms by its breadth a 


conservatory: thus affording a de¬ 
lightful dry walk in the wet season, 
while in the line it throw's on the 
rooms an agreeable shade, which 
renders them pleasing at all hours 
fpr reading or study. This blending 
of Drawing-Room and Library has 
been justly appreciated by an elegant 
and scientific writer*, who observes, 
that “ formerly the library was plac¬ 
ed in any retired part of the princi¬ 
pal floor, or in some nook, and as far 
from the drawing-room as possible, 
as if wholly unsuitable to female oc¬ 
cupation, and only to be consulted 
by the grave on abstruse points of 
gloomy study, and which admitted 
uq feminine participation. All this is 
altered: the library is now in daily 
use; it is one of the chief apart¬ 
ments; it is a room of morning stu¬ 
dy, and of evening reading and recre¬ 
ation: its contents have been aug¬ 
mented by productions in the fine 
arts of ever} 7 description, and would 
rather seem devoted to the most re- 
! fined class of intellectual attainments, 
than to monastic seclusion, which for¬ 
merly seemed to c possess it merely.’ ” 
In a line with this front are the 
green-houses, hot-houses, and other 
useful elegancies required in a flow¬ 
er-garden of such ample dimensions: 
the arrangement is so aptly made, 

; that these buildings not only form of 
I themselves embellishments of the 
first class, but conduce in part to 
; screen the stables and out-1 muses, 
which in turn arc rendered subsex- 
: vient to the general whole. ■ , 

Immediately connected with this, 

. and stretching along the commuud- 
' ing brow of a hill to the south, is 
j (.lie winter trail, r, formed of evergreens 
: and flow ering shrubs; thus carrying 

; * John lluonnrotti Papwortli on Or- 

i numcutal ( Haiti ' n/ng. 
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forward the polished arrangement of 
the flower-garden into the pleasure- 
grounds: here a tent, as a retreat 
from sudden showers, constitutes a 
i resting and a rearing place. Ifonce 
the aviary, the singhkg of the bfrds, 
the endless variety of flowers of eve¬ 
ry hue that adorn the way, the rose, 
the myrtle, and sweet herbs that per¬ 
fume the airy with charming breaks 
of the sweetest distances, contribute 
in the highest degree to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the mhul. From this walk 
and from the front of the mansion, 
the ground slopes gracefully into the 
amphitheatre of woods beneath. 
Imagination can scarcely picture to 
itself a scene so sweet and so en¬ 
chanting as the vast and beautiful 
vale stretching away, a sea of wa\ ing 
woods, to the distant blue horizon, 
bearing aloft in the middle distance, 
tinged with the warm grey of a sum¬ 
mer’s day, the noble pile of Wind¬ 
sor's royal palace and Eton’s classic 
fane. As viewed from a circular 
QteeLm stone seat that embellishes 
tittakfce delicious grounds, the homo- 
sce&6 so exquisitely blends with the 
distance, as to form a view fit only 
for the pencil of a Claude or a Tur¬ 
ner, All feseftthes mildness tuid 
tranquillity^ an air of loveliness and 
content: 4$' k rich in the extreme, 
without wttdtmss, and the happy 
utfkbkatisftt inchoates the finest taste, 
accompanied witih the most luxuriant 
Few would conceive the [] 
place to have been a mere waste be¬ 
fore the noble proprietor purchased 
a small cottage only stood jl 
on theelk of the present beautiful 
dwell ease and 
gaiety and 

luxuriance with uniformity and pro¬ 
priety. It is but justice to state the** 


whole to 1^ the creation of Lord and 
Lady GapkiUb, who da ; ly take de¬ 
light in tilidj&Uig over and carefully 
improving the woods by •judicious 
thinning. The lodges must not be 
forgotten; for the same taste that 
pervades the mansion and grounds, 
is displayed in the approaches, The 
principal Entrance - Lodge to the 
north is a fanciful cottage, of consi¬ 
derable size, that strongly reminds 
the spectator of those rich old Eng¬ 
lish cottages that we now see only 
in prints, as in some of Cuitt’s rich¬ 
est portions of Chester. It is form¬ 
ed after the best specimens of old 
English carved oak in panels; while 
the windows, particularly the porch, 
are as rich in carved work as possi¬ 
ble, no expense being spared to ob¬ 
tain fine specimen> for its completion. 
When finished, for it is we under¬ 
stand to have a carved gallery carried 
round it, this lodge will be «i perfect 
model, which we should denominate 
the Swiss Lodge. 

'T'hc Lodge to the south is equally 
pretty, but in a different style, being 
thatched, with luxuriant plants trail¬ 
ing over its surfaces: in form it is as 
elegant as possible. 

Though the whole of the domain 
is private, any perse* who may wish 
to see these grounds ns permitted to 
range where fancy guides. The art¬ 
ist avails himself of #4* opportunity 
to return his grateful acfeEowIedg- 
ments to the noble proprietors of 
Dropraoro, for the very pohte atten¬ 
tion he there expe ridic e d ; as well as 
to many other families bf distinction, 
who have kindly noticed his endea¬ 
vours to do justice to rheir respective 
beautiful seats which he has had the 
honour to visit. 

v 

T T 
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BEAUMONT LODGE, 

THK SLAT OP VISCOUNT 


This delightful villa is situated in 
Old Windsor, on the banks of the 
Thames,Berkshire, and is the proper¬ 
ty of Henry Jeffery Flower, Viscount 
Ashbrook, who purchased it in 1806. 
The original house, of which hut lit¬ 
tle remains, was built in the begin¬ 
ning of the last century by Henry 
Frederick Thynne, Esq. of the fami¬ 
ly of the present Marquis of Bath. 
We find it next in the possession of 
the Duchess of Kent, who sold it to 
the Duke of Roxburgh in 1750, when 
it became the residence of his son, 
the Marquis of Beaumont; since which 
time it has borne the name of Beau¬ 
mont Lodge, though it hits succes¬ 
sively been in the possession of liis 
liojal Highness the late Duke of 
Cumberland, Thomas Watt*, Esq. 
Warrqn Hastings, Esq. governor-ge¬ 
neral of Bengal, and was for some 
time the residence of Earl Mulgra\ e’s 
father. Warren Hastings sold it to | 
Ilenry Griffiths, Esq. to whom the 
mansion owes its present appearance; 
he demolished the old structure, with 
the exception of a portion of the 
west wing. The principal front is of 
considerable elevation; it has a cor¬ 
ridor, which consists of coupled co¬ 
lumns, or rather columns in imitation 
of twin trees .growing from one root; 
the shield of a knight is introduced 
between the stems, and the capitals 
are formed after the caps worn by the 
knights of the Garter; the star of 
the order forms a centre, the whole 
furnished with Ionic volutes and other 
emblematical figures of the arms of 
England. The metopes are orna¬ 
mented by the George and collar; 
the ornaments of the frieze over the 
columns are composed of ostrich fea- 
tlieis, tied with ribbons and blended 


ASHBROOK. 

with acorns, while the continued frieze 
is made up of naval and military tro- w 
phies. The columns in height are 
36 feet 8 inches. 

Our description of this novelty is 
particular, it being intended as a new 
order, to he denominated the British 
Order. It is well known that the 
French long since encouraged the at¬ 
tempt to compose a new order: in the 
reign of Louis XIV. a reward was of- 
' feicd by that monarch to any one who 
should form a new order; still it was 
not effected, and we must leave it to 
| the world to judge if Mr. Emlyn has 
been more fortunate. The attempt 
is praiseworthy, but the purity and 
the splendour of our existing orders 
render all fueh attempts difficult, if 
not impossible. 

The interior of this mansion is ele¬ 
gant and convenient. Among other 
pictures, is an original portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell, biought by Lord 
Ashbrook from his manor-house at 
Hitcham. The v iew s from the front 
of the house are pleasing, embracing 
the Thames, with all its sinuosities 
and well-wooded banks. The grounds, 
though limited, are varied and beau¬ 
tiful, from their sweeping aloug the 
side of a hill, from the brow of which 
the views are very fine; the castle of 
Windsor coming full upon the view 
on the one Bide, while a rich extent 
of country is commanded on the other, 
embracing St. Leonard’s Hill with 
I its fine woods, crowned by the man¬ 
sion of Earl Harcourt. To the east, 
a portion of London may be distinct¬ 
ly seen in fine weather* Our View 
is taken from the opposite bank, 
shewing the full extent of the river, 
with a portion of its surrounding 
scenerj. 
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-iS&y VI. 


LETTERS pUsttl REGINALD FILTERBRA1N 

Of the Inntr Tlmpj-l, E&q. » 

Lciri u VI. , t 

f J f ’’CflMB hi, and let us banqu^tj 

i v .* <> »* »fW.a 

You wtaa me to write, my dear fiicncf, and ym^j 

"What, at ^r««cnt, I find not the most easy task. ' 

Ever since 1 not up, I’ve been stretching and yawni&g, 
having not gone to bed |all the daylight was dawning, 

You must know yesterday was h^gb festival hire, * / 

Twas the coming of age of our host’s son and^eir. « 

On an art roasted whole, witn plum-pudding and ale, 

Did the tenants and poof of the village regale; 

While we, the great folks, had a feast, whcie the fore. 

Though in equal abundance, was splendid and rare. * 

I’ll not dwell on each dainty we had, for I’m sure 
*Tis a theme you detest, and I'm no epicure. 

The wines were surpassing, and, ohl stich a blaze 
Of beauty you never beheld in your days} 

But pass wo the dinner—the dishes were clear'd, 

And a princely dessert on the table appear’d; 

Then follow’d a silence so dread and profound. 

You might hear e'en a pm had it dropt to the ground: 

’ Tw ns a doubt who bhould lise and pronounce the oration, 
Prefacing a toast on the happy occasion. 

I soon found, from all eyes being tow’rds me directed. 

That from me, aa one “ hied to tjhe bar," ’twas expected. 

You may judge how in utter eptifUsion I stared, 

For a task so appalling by no means prepared. 

Taking courage at last, from the nearest decanter 
>1 fill'd up a bumper, and rising imttanter, , 

Address’d them as follows: ** Come, pledge me With wine— 

' Xfeee’s a health to our friend t—Ml your glasses as mine. 

4 Hay each hope and each promise which ever yet thriH’d 
•> The fond heart of a parent in him be ftilfifl'dl 
<■ May time, the grand test of our htytl and osg^tors, 

Shed light on his onine a* it' adds UrJbis years’! 

May the welcome from ftie nd sh ^ s and Beauty's bright brow 
Ever be im on his path as t&y enrols liiv nowj 
A ml n hen age with its honour^ COf&t$ sileBtlyjsa, 

And thrown uiellownesaover the days that wpfcone,' 

,Oh! liisyeWa, 

thof 03 . p* pifi by tears,, 

lystawnioas testfesou. wbirh mcowry will pore 
' **i^oessT^ilieblatest horn ’ 
w , UU9l it 1 add twtnese wishes one word, 
f itmre>^4,be; may the puicnt - who furnish’d this board 
jr'jSwrttidi son when the iay t of his honour’s most blight, 

P 1 And long long mav they live to rejoice m its tight 
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EKTTEtth THOM UrtHHALI) riLTMUMlAIN, HSQ. 


My speech would, of corn sc, be applauded by all, 

Had my ahull been as-thick-ass the grand China iyall. 

The glass circled gaily, although our potations 
Wcie less than is usual on such grand occasions. 

You’d have felt for your friend, lor 'twas not very long 
Ert I heard—“ Mr. Filtei brain, give us a song!” 

In \ am were entreaties a substitute cravuig; 

In vam I declaied myself hoarse as a raven— 

“ Needs must” I soon found, and so clearing my thioat, 
I sung thus, though of music scaice knowing a note ; 

I’ve found the world of wondqrs full, 

Some vex and some surprise one 

I’ve seen a thick and biamlc ss skull 
Pass current for u wise one. 

I’ve been, like other folks, by slaves 
Of vanous sorts suiiounded: 

Some wcie fools, and some were knaves, 

And sonic of both compounded. 

I’ve seen many a man, foi lack of pi If, 

Weil a woman as old as Ins mother; 

And many a widow console herself 
For one husband by taking anotlic r. 

I knew a priest, when he quitted the desk, 

Against grammar and rhetoric tfmung; 

He meant the sublime, but piodueed the qroUsque, 
And set all his panshionus gunning. 

I knew two foes—’twas a deadly feud— 

Lord, how they abused one unothu 1 

When all of a sucMui them lage was subdued. 

And they shook hands like brother and brother. 

I marveTi’d to see how well the> combin’d 
Then: soda, cat bonus and tartar: 

1 look’d out at the window, and found that the wind 
Had chopp’d round to a different quarter. 

Then pour me foitli a glass of wine— 

How bright' I piay }ou view it; 

’Tis like—like what ?—this purse of mine, 

For I see the suubi am through it. 

The f^te with a ball apd grand supper concluded. 

Nor thought we of parting till daylight intruded: 

But ’tis time, my dear friend, I was snoozing again— ' 
So believe me most truly yours, R. Filiarbrain. 


W. XL H. 
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LETTER FROM THE REPORTER OF THE DEBATES IN 
ft THE FRENCH FEMALE PARLIAMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR . 


A fine scrape you liave brought 
me into! Here I am incarcerated, 
and likely to be guillotined, for ought 
I know, In consequence of my zeal in 
your service. Ah ! malhevrenx mot! 
What had I to do with petticoat po¬ 
litics? And why did you throw temp¬ 
tation in my way in the shape of a 
handsome stipend for reporting the 
proceedings of the French Female 
Parliament? You well know with 
what reluctance I undertook the mis¬ 
sion, and how often you declared to 
me that it could never endanger my 
neck. Now, sir, mark the end of all 
you^ specious assurances! Here 1 am 
in limbo, and what is worse, with lit¬ 
tle prospect of getting out of it, as 
you shall hear. 

Finding my health rather impaired 
by my close attendance on 4 the par¬ 
liament, I determined during the last 
recess on an excursion into the coun¬ 
try ; and accordingly I set out in the 
diligence for Toulouse, carrying no¬ 
thing with me but a few shirts and 
my last report, which I had taken as 
usual in shfort-hand. I amused my¬ 
self nbw and then with looking it over 
on the road; while I was doinso I 
perceived one of my fellow-travellers, 
who, by the bye, hod very much the 
appearance of a thief-taker, eyeing 
me very suspiciously, and soon after 
he began to ask me some rather im- 
pertinent questions, which I answer¬ 
ed shortly enough. I had soon rea¬ 
son .to repent of my abruptness; for 


nifying to me that they were agents 
of the police, demanded my name 
and occupation. “ Occupation!" re¬ 
plied I, while all the blood of the 
O’Scribcs rushed into uiy face at Ids 
impertinence; “ I am a gentleman.” 
— “ Sans doute," cried the insolent 
rascal in a tone of mockery, .and glanc¬ 
ing at the same.time at my coat, which 
entre nous is rather rusty; “ but you 
have, however, the condescension to 
make yourself useful to society in 
some capacity or other, have not you?” 
—“ Yes,” exclaimed I, warmed by a 
sense of my own literary importance, 
“ yes, truly, I am the greatest bene¬ 
factor to society that exists!”—“ As 
how ?”-—“ As an komme de lettres 
repeated I triumphantly; “ I am a 
man of great science, of universal 

information, and-” — “ That’s 

enough,” cried he, interrupting me 
and turning to the other: “ yes, yes, 
the fellow makes precious use of his 
information no doubt: secure his pa¬ 
pers;” and in spite of all my remon¬ 
strances, to it they fell. Every hole 
and corner of my apartment was rum¬ 
maged, the closets and cupboards 
completely gutted; they even exa¬ 
mined my bed, and peeped into my 
boots, which I had just taken off'; 
and, finally, one of them informed me, 
with a low how, that he must have 
the honour of searching my person. 

By the beard of Apollo, Mr. Edi¬ 
tor, this last piece of politeness was 
too much for my patience, and I lent 
the grinning rascal a box on the ear 
that made him stagger: but in the 


a few niinutes after I had taken pos- j 
session of an apartment at the inn'j 
whe^e we stopped, this man, followed ! twinkling of an eye a number of gens 
byahqttier ill-looking fellow, entered j darmes rushed in; I was surrounded, 
my roon#without ceremony, and sig~‘i stripped, the debates taken from my 
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pocket, and away I was burned to. a august assembly paly as a cover for 
place that had very much the appeur- the treasonable designs which they 
ance of a Bastille, where I was re- had no doubt my papers contained, 
ceived by a gruff-looking man, with In short, sir, after a two hours’ ex- 
the comfortable declaration, that the amination, I was ordered to prison, 
only way to save my neck was to ac- where I have now been three days 
knowledge immediately all the par- in limbo; and what is to become of 
ticulars of the plot I .was engaged me if you can do nothing in my be- 
in, and to giye up my accomplices. half, heaven only knows 1.1 might in- 
“ Zounds I” cried I, “ you are deed apply for protection to the fe~ 
enough to drive a man crazy among male legislators, but in escaping Scyl- 
you! I tell you I have no plot to ac- la I should most likely rush upon 
knowledge; no accomplices to give Charybdis; for as I have never oh- 
up. I am here in a literary capacity, tained permission from either Cham- 
In short, since the truth must out, her to publish their proceedings, the 
I am reporter of die debates in the probability is, that if they delivered 
French Female Parliament.”—“ The me from die clutches of the police, 
what?” cried he staring at me.— they*would punish me themselves; 
“ The French Female Parliament,” and you may perceive by the recent 
repeated I emphatically; “ that illus- case of M. Dureau de la Malle, that 
trious assembly, whose wise and pa- mercy is not one of the darling attri- 
triotic measures, detailed in the most butes of this illustrious body. Lose 
eloquent language by my classic pen no time therefore, sir, I beg of you, 
——” in representing my case to our minis- 

-** Poor fellow!” interrupted lie with ters; and be sure to explain to them 
a look of commiseration; and turn- properly the great injury which the 
iag to the police agent, “ here’s some interests of literature must sustain 
mistake: this man is mad, absolutely by my detention, as well as the wound 
non compos —“ No such thing,” re- which would he inflicted on the im¬ 
plied die other, “ lie is no more mad tional honour should I be guillotined, 
than I am: 'tis a trick to evade the I protest, die probability of this last 
law. You may see what an artful trai- circumstance brings tears into ujy 
tor he is by the impossibility of de- eyes; not for my own fate—no, sir, I 
cyphering the manuscript found on have a soul above all selfish consider- 
his person.” ations—but for die irreparable loss 

“ That,” said I, “ is an account of which my country will sustain when- 
the debates in both Chambers taken ever she is deprived of the services 
in short-hand, and which, with the of her and your ever devoted, 
permission of Monsieur Ic Juge de Sketchem O’Scribe. 

Paix, I will read to him directly.” I -- 

began to do so widi due emphasis We present die above letter to 
and discretion. But, alas! Mr. Edi- our readers as an apology for not 
tor, my plain unvarnished tale liad no giving as usual die report of the de¬ 
effect upon these G oths and Vondals; hates in the French Female JParlia- 
they had never heard of the Female ment; and as we have no doubt* that 
Parliament, and they persisted in de- they arc truly interested .in the fete 
daring that I used the name of that j of our reporter, we have great plea- 
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wKrc bfttftfofmingfJwmjj tliat'we have tl that matters arc so aTCairtgted >& W 
heCti fortunate enough *to procure secure to us in fittute a eont*nh«W0e. 
hfruffbAfty, without being obliged to i of his valuable labours -without 'in- 
sfsWfeft^the intervention of our govern- terruption. * * 

uriftfcjf h#cl w6 have farther to add, i Ew»n. 

t t*U 4 »*/( 

it4 i» * i > i 

' > * ADORGAMA AND OLLIENA. 

T Afw expedition from Spain, under 


the Command of Don .Tuan Bejon, 
UhfcAmptinifcd by h dignified ecclesias- i 
f^/ftlntted^nlhe-Q^d of Jbne, 1 W7,1 
id the principal of the Canary Elands, 
afid 'pftdhed tHpir tents where now ! 
sttonds -the city of Pahnn. The C'a- 
rtarianu Were then assembled ttf de- 
oMe by due! a dispute between two 
of their Chiefs. The custom of the 
country required the Combatants to 
engage m full view of a tast assem¬ 
blage of the people. The attack 
commenced by throwing three round 
stone®, which, with dexterous agility, 
each ende wonted to ovoid. Then, 
armed with a cudgel in the right | 
hafld, and a sharp stone in the left, 
they be.it and nit each other, until 
the gat/re? or noble* <• cried Gama, 
which signified enough. 

*’>Tlie champion*- wore about to 1 e- 
th*e in ]»erfeot reeonciliatum, whoa 
five magada/t, or religious women, 
breathless and half distracted,( an¬ 
nounced a hostile debarkation. The 
Canarians riished to arms, and assail¬ 
ed "the Spaniards with iho desperate 1 
impetuosity of men resolved to die, j 
or to ttJCpd the enemies of their fi ce- j 
dortU ''During three bom * the con-; 
flict was maintained with heroic per- 
wtevfefaftfee Wi the jmrt of the islanders, 
hurt with overwhelming power by the 
discipline and “fife-arms of the inva¬ 
ders. 4 The most ffiustrious Canarian 
chief, Adorgama, penetrating too ea¬ 
gerly a column of the Spanish ar- 
* ral. II. So. XII. 


my, fell wounded and insensible into 
their hands. I Tin extraordinary sta¬ 
ture and valorous exploits in the 
fight attracted peculiar notice, and 
he was carefully attended in the hos* 
petal, where youth fend a eonfetitatioft 
unbroken by luxury surmounted ngO- 
nizing pangs of mind and body. To! 
be a captive when his services might 
be so important to his country, to fie* 
tom from the beloved Olliena and 
his children, and to be uncertain of 
their fate, of the decisive struggles 
of his countrymen, were evils uhnowt 
overpowering even to his maertartL 
nmiis spirit. The image of Olliena 
never left his thoughts during the 
day; and when a short, a troubled 
‘k*ep suspended the acute sense of 
calamity, his spouse and her infents 
setmed to float befoio him on the 
breeze—lovely, but thm, urr nbgtnn* 
tial, yet endearing phantoms. He 
1 I- new not their fate; he still hoped a* 

I gainst the fo-ebodings of his heart, 
that death had ic moved them from a 
land subjugated by pitiless Grangers. 

In the great mountain of Donnas 
resided Olliena, the young and lieau- 
tifui mate of Adorgama. In fragrant 
groves slic listened to the purling of 
limpid vateis, responsive to whirr¬ 
ing gales, and at intervi'islost in con¬ 
certs of a thousand Canary biwN, 
chanting symphonies to the rising 
sun. A messenger sought the chief- 
tainess Olliena in those enchanting 
* solitudes. She w us found. He cried 
1 U u 
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ADORGAMA AMO OLLIENA. 


aloud, ere he drew near, “ Rava- 
gers from distant lands have poured 
mortal thunders and horrible light¬ 
nings upon the Canarians. Ador- 
gania, forcing a way through their 
ranks, to meet the leader of our foes 
hand to hand, hath been made cap¬ 
tive.”—“ Words untrue 1” said Ollie- 
na; “ Adorgauia would not l»e seised 
while life remained.”—-*' Adorgama 
lives,” said the messenger: " mangled 
and insensible, he fell into the pow¬ 
er of the enemy, and perhaps breathes 
np longer. His hither bids thee 
hasten to our camp, to save thee from 
dishonour, and thy children from sla¬ 
very.” 

Olliena stood aghast one brief 
moment—then flew to her peaceful 
abode, the abode of innocence and 
connubial love. She called her faith¬ 
ful attendants to bear her little oneB 
to the camp; and just as she was 
ready to depurt, the house was sur- 
i ounded by a numerous detachment 
pf Spaniards. Olliena with her chil¬ 
dren and domestics concealed them¬ 
selves in a hidden recess of the dwel¬ 
ling. The soldiers pillaged and then 
set Arc to the building: Olliena, her 
offspring and attendants were suf¬ 
focated and reduced to ashes. 

Adorgama, the brave unfortunate 
prisoner in the castle of Guineguadg, 
was the most athletic and dexterous 
wrestler of his nation, and in durance 
to the spoiler of his native land his 
only solace was to lose the recollec¬ 
tion of past da^s in feats of activity. 
He was sent to Spain, to amuse the 
king and his nobles- When at Se¬ 
ville, a peasant of La Mancha, fa¬ 
mous for address and vigour* chal- 


lengedjtkct Canarian prince to a trial 
of skill. 

“ Brother,” said Adorgama, w I 
never have taken advantage of any 
man; and it jsr bqt fair to give f^ee 
a specimen of my prowess before jfft 
come to a more fierce encounter. 
Let us have a glass of wine together* 
and if you can prevent me JffQU* 
drinking a bumper without spring 
one drop, then will I wrestle with 
you; but if not, you hpd, better go 
home in pence.” , 

Adorgama deliberately swallowed- 
the glass of wine, though the pea¬ 
sants used every means to disturb 
and prevent him. This short trial 
convinced the challenger that he 
ought to proceed no further. 

Sixteen months after Adorgama 
was sent to Spain, a Canarian, who 
cavne thither as servant to a Spanish,, 
officer, informed him of the fate of 
his loved Olliena. He had sustain¬ 
ed dll other misfortunes with undaunt¬ 
ed courage, but his heart was incu¬ 
rably stricken by the melancholy ca* 

, tastrophe of those who were dearer 
to him than individual freedom apd 
prosperity. He drooped, epd spajj 
died. When the Spaniards attempt* 
j cd to console his grief, he sgid, if 
was indeed sweet to his soul that Qlt 
liena had escaped for ever frotp op¬ 
pressors ; but their existence was one 
and inseparable. He had lived but te 
the hope of rejoining her.on efWtbi 
and since she was gone, it qnly teti 
mained for him to follow, where (.qa 
destroyer of unoffending strqjftger# 
could he admitted, -^.dorgama, pfft 
pared, rejoicing that,betwa& going,tq 
Olliena, B, (fj 

I I V <»! 

•1.1 ? l} 
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fcPARLIC REliICS. 

, No. VIII. 

t n 1 ■' a’MB ramies’ ball. 


S¥ftWAttT, hi his interesting 
Popular Superstitions 
ahflPe&tivO Amusements of the High- 
ktnflers efif Scotland, relates the fol¬ 
lowing tradition*. 

fifeatly three hundred years ago 
lived in Strathspey, two men 
gtedi ly celebrated for their perform* 
ances upon the fiddle. It happened 
dpott U certain Christmas-time they 
had formed the resolution of going 
to Inverness, to bd employed in fheir 
ihttslcdT capacities during that festive 
sfctsod. Accordingly having arrived 
In the great town, and secuied lodg¬ 
ings, they sent round the newsman 
and his bell, to announce to the in¬ 
habitants their arrival in town, and 
the object of it; their great celebrity 
in their own country, and the num¬ 
bed of tunes they played, with the 
rate per day, per night, or hour. 
Very sOoti after they were called up¬ 
on by a vetterable-looking old man, 
grey-haired and somewhat wrinkled, 
Of genteel deportment and libeial 
disposition; for instead of grudging 
their charges, he only said he would 
double their demand. They cheoi- 
ftllly agreed to accompany him, and 
soon found themselves at the door of 
a vOry cUriouB dwelling, the appear- 
anbd of Which they did not at all re¬ 
lish. It was night, but still they 
dOtdd Wsfly distinguish the house to 
bri neither like the great castle 
Grant, castle i.ethindry, castle Roy, 
ot’castle na-Mtickentch, or any other 
residence of their chief, nor any 
house they had seen in their travels. 
It resembled a huge fairy Tomhan, 
such as are seen in Glemnore. But 


the mild persuasive eloquence of thriir 
guide, enforced by the irresistible ar¬ 
guments of a purse of gold, soon 
removed any seruples they enter¬ 
tained at entering so novel a man¬ 
sion. They entered the place, arid 
all serisations of fear were soon ab¬ 
sorbed in admiration of the august 
assembly around them. Stringstuned 
to sweet harmony soon gave birth tO 
glee in the dwelling. The floor 
bounded beneath the agile “ fantastic 
toe,” and gaiety in its height per¬ 
vaded eseiy soul present. The night 
passed on harmoniously, while the 
diversity of the reels and the love¬ 
liness of the dancers presented to 
the fiddlers the mos»t gratifying scene 
they had ever witnessed; and in the 
morning, when the ball was termi¬ 
nated, they took their leave, sorry 
that their term of engagement was 
so short, and highly gratified with 
the liberal treatment they had expe¬ 
rienced. But what was their asto¬ 
nishment on issuing from this strange 
dwelling, when they beheld the no- 
lel scene which surrounded them! 
Instead of coming out of a cattle, 
they found they had issued from a 
little hill, they knew not by what 
way; and on enteiing the town, they* 
found the objects which yesterday 
shone in the splendour of novelty, 
to-day exhibit only the ruins and ra¬ 
vages of time, while strange innova¬ 
tions of dress and manners displayed 
by the numerou «. spectators, filled 
them with wonder and consternation. 
At last a mutual undei standing took 
place between themselves and the 
c *owd assembled to look upon them; 

V u 2 
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and <&.6hort account of their adven¬ 
tures led the inore sagacious among 
the crowd tb suspect, at once that 
tliey had* been paying a visit to the 
inmates ofTomnafuiracb, which, not 
long ago, was the grand rendezvous 
of fairy bands inhabiting the adja¬ 
cent districts; and the arrival of a 
very old man on the spot set the mat¬ 
ter at rest. He walked up to the 
two poor old oddities who were the ! 
olyects of amazement, and having i 
learned their history, thus addressed 
them: ■>“ You are the two men my 
great-grandfather lodged, and who, 
it was supposed, were decoyed by 
Thomas Rymcr to Totnuafuimeli. 
Sorely did your friends lament your 
lose; but the lapse of a hundred 
years has now rendered your name 
extinct.” 

, The Gaelic Relics that have ap¬ 
peared in the licpoaltonj afford j 
animated sketches of the genius, sen- J 
tiuients, ami manners of the mighty jj 
cllicfs who were the nearest de- 1 


' scendante of Fingal tand bis, herftes. 
They bear internal evidence! of being 
the composition of bards infhe ,high¬ 
est classes of sbeiety. Thevsery 
amusing volume fromwhieh wafeeVe 
taken the adventures of a Highland 
Van Winkel has preserved the tear 
ditional lore of their vassads in extent 
sive districts. It is a curious; coinch 
dence, that a people who never could 
i have heard of the German or TrSIns- 
i atlantie Kpimenidos should have; a 
story on the same- basis current 
among them from dine immemorial. 
Several of the narratives .related by 
Mr. Stewart will afford gratification 
to readers who find an agreeable ex¬ 
ercise of their higher faculties, in 
compai-ing those similitudes in the 
creations of fancy among tribes tlie 
most distant in situation and circum¬ 
stances. For instance, to compare 
them with the German, or Northern, 
j or Asiatic tales, might furnish apecu- 
j lation for a metaphysical genius, in< 
1 tracing the affinities of imagination. 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS RESPECTING 
THE TOWN OF ANGERS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


, Tun following miscellaneous par¬ 
ticulars respecting one of the less 
known districts of France, are ex¬ 
tracted from the interesting Re- 
oherohes Hisioriques sur VAnjou, 
&c. by M. Rodin, a member of the j 
Chamber of Deputies, just published ! 
aj^ Paris. ■ - —— — ) 

t. Retic le Bon, King of Sicily, and \ 
Count‘of Provence and Anjou, a 
prince of a chivalrous disposition, 
announced in 1446 his intention to 
hold <a tournament, which he did soon 
afterwards. It took place in a plain 
near Sauirrur. The first prize was a 
fine ilextrier (horse), and the second J 
was a fcnnaille (coffer) enriched 1 


with diamonds. Tlie king defrayed 
the expenses of the tournament. • - 

Three years afterwards the same* 
prince gave another tournament* 7 at 
Tarascon in Provence, an account 
of which lias been written *bym am 
Angevin, Louis de Beauvais. > ^ 
that epoeha,” says M. Rodin; ?** such 
was the gross ignorance :of theFredch 
nobility, that the greater pact of theta 
thought it an honour hot to kneva 
how to read or write. At the court 
of Anjou, on the oontrstry, aaaofet 
the great, following the example of 
their prince, were men of letters, tod: 
I many of them have left us in their 
! works proofs of no mean talent.” 
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The* prince'who excited this noble .Natural ^History, and the Public 'Li* 
enroktiojr iwah indeed an honourto brary of the town of Angers. > ■* > 

thfiiage !hr which he lived, and. not The Chfaean dw Verger, fbat 
leaa distinguished by the goodness leagues from Angers, which was be- 
of feisj heart than by bis talents. He gun in 1491), was demolished in 1780 
was well skilled in painting, and has and the following years. This su- 
left a . treatise on tournaments en- jj perb chateau consisted of two grand 
riclied with designs by his own hand, j paved courts, flanked by round tow- 
which is still extant in the king’s li- ‘ ers placed at its extreme angles;* it 
brary in .Paris. I was built of beautiful white stone*; 

/.Prefixed to the account of the , the architecture was demi-Gothicj 
tournament at Tarascon, .given by ; !t was a sort of compound of the 
Beauvais, is a miniature represents- Arabian, Grecian, and Homan ar- 
tion of the opening of this tourna- , chitecture, on account of which this 
ment. You see a landscape, in the edifice was extremely interesting to 
middle of which is a shepherdess, J the history of the art. Its execution 
and near her a large tree, from which , was perfect; its ornaments, of which 
hang two helmets, one white and ' it had a great number, wore exe- 
tho other black: the first was the 1 culod with an admirable delicacy, 
symbol of joy. The prize was a i which accorded well vrith the re¬ 
bouquet and a kiss of the shop- * geasse of which it was built, a sort 
herdess. ! of stone a great deal wl liter, nearly 

This tournament lasted three days; as hard, and of a grain as fine as 
several of the champions broke three alabaster. 

lances, but Ferri de Lorraine was i Our author gives the following ac- 
the only one who broke four, and lie 1 count of the entry of the l)uc de 
consequently gained the prize. Yelentinois into Angers: The pro- 

Private houses, however magnifi- ccss.on was opened by twenty-four 
cent, were formerly called in Anjou beautiful mules loaded with coffers, 
login. Le Login Barrault, at Angers the lids of which were ornamented 

with the arms of the duke; they 
: were followed by the same number 
j of mules, whose housings were of 
j red and yellow cloth, the colours of 
i the king’s livery; twelve mules of 
still superior beauty, wdlh housings 
divorce and dispensation of mar- j of yellow satin, came next; and after 
singe, tfie prince, who received him ' them ten more mules, whose housings 
at -Ghinon, and accompanied him to were cloth of gold, making in all 
Angers, .conducted him to the Login j 1 seventy mules of the finest kind. 
Barrault, * This.hotel belonged af- ! These were succeeded by sixteen 
forwards to Marie de Mcdieis, widow j stately horses, whose housings.were 
of Henry IV. This princess made 1 of red and yellow cloth. Next came 
it her residence. It is now appropri- eighteen pages well mounted, sixteen 
ated Jo the. public service, and eon- j of whom were attired in crimson v.el* 
tains the Museum, the Cabinet of , vet, and two in cloth of gold. Then 


was built in the loth century by- 
Oliver Barrault, treasurer of Bre¬ 
tagne. . 

. When Caesar Borgia, Due de Va- 
lentinois, went to France, bringing 
from Home to Louis XII. bills of 
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appeared ek moat beautiful mules 
richly caparisoned, which were led by 
grooms dressed in crimson velvet; 
they werd followed by two mules car¬ 
rying coffers covered with gold doth, 
which were filled with gold vessels 
ahd precious stones. After them 
came thirty gentlemen dressed in 
gold and silver cloth. Then follow¬ 
ed musicians and trumpeters richly 
habited, preceding the duke, who 
was surrounded by twenty-four va¬ 
lets habited in crimson velvet and 
yellow satin. Nothing could be more 
magnificent than the appearauce of 
the duke: lie was mounted on a su¬ 
perb courser, magnificently capari¬ 
soned ; his habit was of gold cloth 
and red satin, embroidered with 
pearls and precious stone 5 *; in hiw 
cap was a double row of five or hix 
rubies, of the sue of a large bean, 
which shone with a dazzling lustre; 
round his hoots were twined strings 
of pearls, and the collar that he wore 
was valued at thirty thousand do- 
cats. The horse that he rode was 
entirely covered with gold lama, or¬ 
namented with pearls and precious 
stones, lie had besides a most beau¬ 
tiful little mule to ride through the 
town, whose harness, saddle, and 
bridle were entirely covered with 
roses of fine gold. The duke was 
followed by twenty-four mules with 
red honings ornamented with his 
arms, and die procession was closed 
by a number of chariots loaded with 
his baggage. 

Itntlie Memoirs of St. Simon, there 
is art account of a trick of the Mar¬ 
quis de Gharnac£, who, not being 
able to prevail on a tailor to sell him 
a house which obstructed his view, 
found means to displace it, without 
the good man being conscious of his 
having done so. M. Bodin relates an 


aneoderte of* this which is 

less known. The <pr0prieA»v<# <fe 
small estate in the cotmtry,ifttait»d 
Pioger, a great huntsman,’ vtaffefcd 
ployed to train the king's dogQ'ttad 
every year he presented some OfltiCth 
to his majesty. One day he Arrived 
at Versailles with a beantiftd settfeig- 
dog; the king wished to try the Ante 
mal on the following day, and he/Wntf 
so pleased with it, that he expressed 
his satisfaction to Pioger, who bad 
die honour to accompany him to the 
chase. Pioger, who, in spite of his 
journeys to court, always retained an 
air of rustic simplicity, replied, u I 
am very glad of it, sire, for it iv per¬ 
haps the last that your majesty will 
receive ft om me.” Surprised at wlnit 
he heard, the king insisted on know* 
ing who had the power to prevent 
him from continuing to train his dogi. 
After some moments’ hesitation, Pio¬ 
ger replied, “ Monsoign°ur dedhar- 
naci does not please that I should; 
and although I always have engraved 
on the collars of my dogs, ‘ I belong 
to the king,’ that does not hinder M. 
de Ghornac^ ft om firing on them; and 
truly I fear that some day or Other 
the ball may hit me.” The king said 
not a word in reply, but the very 
same day^lic ordered the Marquis de 
de Charnactf into exile, nor could he 
ever be prevailed op to recall him. 

The town of Angers was formerly 
called La ViUe Noire, because the 
wooden pillars in front of most Of tile 
houses were covered with slates, ft! 1 
appearance is now much cbanjgOdf 
many of the houses have been boitd 
within the last thirty years; they atM 
constructed of beautiful white stone, 
and some of the quarters are entire* 
ly new. M. Bodin observes, how¬ 
ever, that there is still one very es^ * 
sential thing wanting in the town of 
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AngeMythat hv gcoditvaler: it is true 1808, andsaid of it# ** Fstootfapt 
thsit vanchbf the inhabitants as ire in a chateau an France, the architecture 
toSJfreircuinstances h»*e their water of which remindsmeof ftiiy,”< < .»<. 
fetched from the Loire, but the The Chateau <teSerrMttA&/<xnxi* 
greatest number are obliged to drink posed of a re* tie e/taussee and two 
the*waters of their wells, or that of stories: the grounds correspond in 
they Maine, which is still worse. beauty. The park contains wood* 

. ,Jm pajSng a just tribute of praise water, natural and artificial meadows, 
t&the'administrators, who, for the orchards, pleasure-grounds, kitehen- 
th»d part of ; .a century, have made gardens, a hot-house, and one of th© 
gpch happy efforts to embellish their most beautiful orangeries in France, 
town,and to render it wholesome, after those of the royal palaces. 
Mi-Bodin says, “Might I be allowed In describing the church of St* 
to , form a wish for Angers, it would Florent, M. Bodin gives an anecdote 
be to see fountains raised in the pub- of the Marquis ae Bonchanrps, whose 
lip places, where all the inhabitants tomb has been lately erected there, 
might draw salubrious waters from In 1798, the Vendeons had lodged 
the sources nearest to Angers, or four thousand prisoners in the church 
vrhht would be still batter, those of of St. Florent, and not being able 
the Loire; and that those fountains to carry, them off in their precipitate 
might serve as historical monuments, retreat after the battle of Chollet, 
to .transmit to posterity the names were going to massacre them, when 
aqd actions of our most illustrious the marquis, one of the Vend can 
countrymen, and above all, those of chiefs, who was mortally wounded, 
the; benefactors of humanity.” obtained on the spot, by his pressing 

On the high road from Angers to entreaties, their liberty and life. Such 
Nantes, four leagues from Angers, is a trait in a civil war is more glorious 
tb&(M4tmdeSerrant, which M. Bo- than the most brilliant victory, 
dm describes as a vast edifice, com- The base of his tomb is decorated 
posed- of many different masses of with laurel and cypress, and two alle- 
bMjJdings, raised during the three gorical figures in bas-relief, the Ones 
l^t centuries; and this medley of va- representing Religion, the other 
rkfus (kjnd*'of architecture, far from France. The figure of the marquis* a 
shocking the eye of taste, serves on little larger than life, lies upon a Ut- 
the. contrary to give to the whole an ter. He is in the attitude of raising, 
appeanance at ©nee picturesque and himself; and leaning upon his left 
imposing, , ;One©f -the fronts, which arm, lie raises his right, extending his* 
is .oppose, to .ffm Loire, is flanked liand, as pronouncing the hist, order 
at ? Its, eKtfeettuiies by two beautiful he ever gave: “Grace aux prison * 
round* totverb, crowned with entabla- nier$! Bancharr^s VortUmnC." This 
and*Covered in,the dome form, memorable order is engraved above 
The principal front faces the road the litter. He is represented naked, 
from Angst* to. {Nantes; it is placed to the waist, and Ms mantle, thrown 
between two. grand wings, that form over his right arm, partially covers 
twPfv^des, ©f the court of honour. ' the lower part of his body. - > 

HiiQivqiarU? v^ited .this, chateau An *M. Bodin claims for the town of- 
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Angers the honour qfJwuiugerfct- 
ed the first theatre; he thinks that it 
wa& opei*^5 < iU t$S0, wrlli* the Mys-1 
tery of the Resurrection/’ written by 
Jean Michel, a physician. 

In enumoratingthe eminent natives 
of Angers, the author takes occasion 
to pay a warm eulogy to the cele¬ 
brated Volney, of whom Dcnon, in 
his work on Egypt, says: “In tra- 
vt rsing the city of Alexandria, I w as 
forcibly reminded of the account giv¬ 
en of it by Volney, who 1ms indeed 
described it with such truth, that 
when some months aftcrw ai ds 1 again 
read his delightful work, I could 
hardly persuade myself that I was 
not once more in Alexandria. If 
Volney had thus described to us the 
whole of Egypt, no one would e\er 
have thought any other description 
of it necessary.'’ 

On Volney's return from Alexan¬ 
dria, he was admitted into the first li¬ 
terary circles, and particularly into 
that of Madame Ilelvetuis, vvliue 
he became acquainted with C’abanis, 
Morcllet, the Comte de Ti icy, Jef¬ 
ferson, then ambassador of the* I’nit- 
ed States, &.c. kc. ITe was a mem¬ 
ber of the National Assembh, but 
spoke \ery little, from the ch ieet of 
his organs; and after it was closed, 
he went to Cois’ca to form an agii- 
cultural establishment. 

In 1795, he was a professor of his¬ 
tory at VEcale Norm ah- in Pari-; 
and nolw ith standing the little time he 
had to prepare his lectures, lie lon- 
clered them very interesting. Soon 
afterwards he went to the United 
Stale* of America, carry ing w ith him 
tliat spirit of observation w ith which 


«p^b|rrally endowed him, 
and whicji experience had jpyproVed. 
While lie was ir!l America, the Insti¬ 
tute was established in France, and 
Volney's name was inserted in the 
class that replaced the French Aca¬ 
demy. 

On his return, he published Ms 
“ Travels in the United Stated 
But he now began to advwq ip 
y ears, and it became apparent fbgt 
the continuance bf his literary la¬ 
bours impaired Ilia health: on that 
account, <ind also in tile hope of find¬ 
ing o mu-emeu t, lig bought a country- 
■.eat, four leagues from Paris, where 
lie found health ancl recreation. It 
was there that he composed his “ He- 
cfuichcs nom'elles ittrl'Uhtcire An- 
ticnae,” a work which alone would 
have given a high degree of celebrity 
to his name,' from the talents and 
learning lie lias displayed in it. > In 
Ibl 1, Volney was elevated to the 
dignity of a peer of France: on tlqs 
occa-ion he returned to the capital, 
and died in 1820. l , • 

Having given himself up almost 
exclusively to the study of Orjept#), 
languages for twenty-five y eqr^ fig 
founded in the Institute an annual 
prize of 1200 francs, to stimulate 
the zeal of those who were w ifiiqg tp 
continue his useful labours. i 

M. l>odm concludes lijs eulqgjmj* 
in the following words; “ Volnpy^is, 
without dispute, the most iUustr)pu| 
man that Anjou has produced; he,ip 
the ornament and the glory of ^b$t 
province; his celebrity has g^tcjpdecJ. 
itself over both hemispheres—^^ 
universal.” , i 



THE OAftDEN; A Rhapsody: 

Addressed to my firicnd on his u Hints for Ornamental Gardening,' 

Amanda-. ., . 

— ■ •—together let us tread 

The morning dews, and gather in their prime 
Fresh-blooming flowers, to grace thy braided hair. 

Thomsok. 


Of all, the pleasures of a country press. But then how sweet it is to 
life, perhaps there are none which behold those plants, which you have 
exceed those of gardening. To train regretted as deceased friends leaving 
up a jessamine in the way it should you for ever, hud forth afresh and 
grow, is a more certain thing than throw out new leaves! Your roses, 
training up a child, because the form-|| which have withstood all the storms 


er will not depart from it. Thom¬ 
son had no children; if he had had 
any, and had educated'them himself, 
lie would never have written the 
lines beginning 

u Delightful task to rear the tender thought 
blit rather, “ to teach the young cle¬ 
matis how to shoot.” 

When I rise in the morning my 
ear is not greeted with the sound of 
“ Milk below!” or “ Old clothes!” 
but in the spring the lark and all 
the other birds seem to hail my ap¬ 
pearance. In the autumn—aye in 
December too—the robin twitters at 
my door: but the garden!—even in 
February what a broad expanse of 
sim I behold on that lawn! more 
than you in London catch from your 
chimney-tops in a month, unless in¬ 
deed iri a suburban residence you 
take up your abode. How brightly 
tfferi does Sol gild those crocusses! 
anid the blanch of those snow-drops, 
what cah be more delicately white! 
Tis cruelly perplexing, it is true, to 
know through all the winter when to 
waiter and how much to water your 
plants; to See the geranium reared 
by your own hand droop and decay, 
and to know you are losing irreco¬ 
verably what has cost you so much 
trouble. This is as bad as to see 
your book fell still-born from the, 
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of winter, again bloom, and fling 
delicious odours through the garden. 
Who hut the lover of gardening 
knows the pleasure of watching the 
annuals rise, and the tulips burst 
from the ground! Are they the kind 
he has often wished to possess? Will 
they flourish in his soil? At length 
a nucleus bud is seen to rise from 
the ground; it throw's out a length¬ 
ened leaf, a stem and bud; it opens, 
and the gaudy flower he wished for 
bursts forth. 

Throw open now your green-house 
doors; there many a sickly plant is 
become a thriving shrub, and many 
a naked stick is now clothed in wav¬ 
ing verdui*e—flowers of every hue, 
nor without scent the rose. How 
flies the time in training each tender 
stem! Quickly would the man who 
divides his time between literary lore 
and botanical or floral pursuits, tear 
himself away from the latter almost 
too fascinating enjoyment, but some 
plant still w'ants a stick, some flower 
still droops for w'ant of the cheering 
draught: he must obey this call, and 

then will leave-hut he perceives 

weeds choking the richly ultrama¬ 
rine gentiana, or some other cherish¬ 
ed child wants a firmer support, and 
than he will resume his literary task, 
even should the mignonette, though 
X x 
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Mown about by winds, cede to detain 
him while begging protection from 
its chequered treiUage. 

Yet perhaps he has forgotten the 
heated frame where cuttings of rare 
plants of his own taking make a loud 
call on his egotism. They must not 
be suffered to be burnt up alive; the 
glasses must be raised: those small 
apparently dry sticks are now burst¬ 
ing with sap; some have thrown out 
leaves; they will bear flowers, and 
throw out odours. Now and then 
indeed he has his vexations: his 
knife, too blunt, crops the long-ex¬ 
pected flower, too closely seated to 
a decayed stem; he tears up with 
the roller’s iron plants which long 
were wanted for some ill-looking 
space, and time and seasons alone will 
retrieve the devastation. Storms also 
check and frosts kill his tendered 
children; snails devour his dahlias, 
and the earwig spoils his pinks: yet 
spring again appears, and again he 
plies his task. 

Gardening is the most ancient as 
well as the most innocent of amuse¬ 
ments. A man of irritated feelings 
may dig himself into composure, or 
rake himself into complaisance. In 
the enjoyment of a garden Cowper 
soothed his wretchedness; but Lam¬ 
bert, the coadjutor of Cromwell, did 
not forget all his political schemes of 
reformation in cultivating a common¬ 
wealth of tulips*. 

The garden too must have a bow¬ 
er; and what is so delightful as a 
country garden-bower? It is as un- 

* Roger Coke informs us, that after 
Lambert had been discarded by Oliver, 
** he betook himself to Wimbleton- 
Iiouse, where he turned florist, and had 
the fairest tulips and gilliflowers that 
could be got for love or money.” He 
also painted flowers. 


Kker that? at Homsey-wood House as 
a myrtle is unlike a watchbax. The 
country garden must have a retreat, 
Where woodbines daunt, and rotes shed a 
couch. 

Here must be not only the woodbine 
but the virgin’s bower, or clematis 
of different scents and hues, the 
everlasting pea, and curling up to 
each devious stem, the brightly pur¬ 
ple and white-cupped convolvulus, 
and the scarlet ipomca. 

In mj youthful days I built a bow¬ 
er—yes, such a bower! But what' is 
a bower without a lover 1 Then bow 1 
could I better finish the effect of this 
bower than by becoming a lover also? 
Emma, then beautiful and fair as 
a Houri, beheld my works, until I, 

Indulging all to lore, on tlie giccn bank 
Thrown amon.- drooping lilies, swell’d the 
breeze 

With sigh a unceasing. 

But she proved false—yet I not un¬ 
done, for I wedded another. The 
bower I built 1 visited not long since; 
but years had come and gone, and 
I found my bower, for 

———whisp’i mg lovt rs made, 

shorn indeed of many of its honours; 
but it had become a play-house for 
more beautiful productions of nature 
—Emma’s children. 

It is now autumn, and I will con¬ 
clude this rhapsody. How often do 
we scribblers write to please others! 
This I have written to please myself. 
To see it in print will perhaps gra¬ 
tify none but myself, and yet it may 
entertain some one else. The 
leaf now lies wet upon the lawn; the 
shrubbery is gilt with golden hues* 
the copper beech, the crimsqp-leaved 
azalea. The sun gleams on the bor¬ 
ders, and gives n not unplea&ing me¬ 
lancholy to the scene. It tells that 
another year is going, and that, ife 
I are fleeing also. But still the garden 
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hAs lift Icharms* and if denotation 
attd rustling leaves cheer not the 
heart of man, the green-house dressed 
in a thousand hues will make a se¬ 
cond summer. Here the camosian 
hoya sheds its odoriferous honey; 


the eyriDa throws out a thousand 
ruby flowers; and should even the 
snow fall, pelargoniums, geraniums, 
and myrtles will still impart amuse¬ 
ment and instruction to the gardener. 

C. 


TRIFLES. 


Geniuses of the very first order 
Seem to have enjoyed, time imme¬ 
morial, a licence, granted by the 
common consent of mankind, exempt¬ 
ing them from attention to such con¬ 
cerns as might interrupt their im¬ 
portant avocations; and according¬ 
ly, in the greatness of their intellectual 
strength, we are apt to forget those 
weaknesses which shew that they are 
no more than human. But the li¬ 
cence has been too often claimed by 
individuals who could at best pro¬ 
duce a title to the second or third 
order of intelligence; and from their 
ostentatious display of weakness in 
trifles, without a redeeming strength 
in essentials, has arisen the popular 
error, that the man of letters must 
present in his person a complication 
of oddities, and in his actions either 
an ignorance or a recklessness of the 
ways of men. 

This artful self-abasement is ad¬ 
mirably hit off by Swift in his Histo¬ 
ry of the second Solomon, Dr. She¬ 
ridan, wherein, although much is set 
down in malice as far as regards the 
doctor, yet the folly itself is more 
strikingly exhibited than I remember 
to have found any where eke. “He 
became acquainted with a person* 
distinguished for poetical and other 
writings, and in an eminent station, 
who treated him with great kindness 
on alt occasions, and he became fa¬ 
miliar in this person's house. In three 
J * * Swift himself. 


months time Solomon, without the 
least provocation, writ a long poem, 
describing that person’s Muse to be 
dead, and making a funeral solemni¬ 
ty with apes, owls, &c. and gave the 
copy among all his acquaintance. 
The person whom he thus lampoon- 
{ ed procured him a good preferment 
1 from the lord lieutenant: upon going 
down to take possession, Solomon 
preached at Cork a sermon on King 
George’s birth-day, on this text: 
‘ Sufficient to the day is the evil there¬ 
of.’ Solomon having been famous for 
a high Tory, and suspected as a Ja¬ 
cobite, it was a most difficult thing 
to get any thing for him; but that per¬ 
son being an old friend of Lord Carta- 
rctf, prevailed against all Solomon’s 
enemies, and got him made likewise 
one of his excellency’s chaplains: but 
upon this sermon, he was struck out 
of the list, and forbid the Castle, un¬ 
til that bame person brought him 
again to the lieutenant and made 
them friends. Solomon has no ill 
design upon any person but himself, 
and he is the greatest deceiver of 
himself on all occasions. His thoughts 
are sudden, and the most unreason¬ 
able always comes uppermost, and he 
constantly resol Fes and acts upon 
his first thoughts, and then asks ad¬ 
vice, but never once before. Solomon 
is under-tenant to a bishop’s lease; he 
| is bound by articles to his lordship 
I to renew and pay a fine whenever 
f Then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
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the. bishop renews with his landlord, 
and to Muse hid sent as the landlord 
dash J&is£ it to the bishop. Seven 
years expire, Solomon’s landlord de¬ 
mands a fine, which he readily pays; 
then asks for a lease, and the land¬ 
lord says * he may have it at any time.’ 
He never gets it. Another seven 
years elapse, Solomon's landlord de¬ 
mands another fine and an addition¬ 
al rent. Solomon pays both, asks to 
have his lease renew e<l; the steward 
answers, * he will speak to his mas¬ 
ter.’ Seventeen yea h have elapsed; 
the landlord sends Solomon word 
* that his lease is forfeited, because he 
hath not renewed and paid his fines 
according to articles;’ and now they 
are at law upon this admirable case. 
It is Solomon’s great happiness, that 
when he acts in the common concerns 
of life against common sense and 
reason, lie values himself thereupon 
as if it were the mai k of great ge¬ 
nius, above little regards or arts, and 
that his thoughts are too exalted to 
descend into the knowledge of vul¬ 
gar arrangement; and >ou cannot 
uuhe him a greater compliment than 
by telling instances to the company 
before his face, how caieless In* was 
in any affair that related to his inter¬ 
est or fortune.” 

A much more criminal negligence 
of trifles is practised by the dashing 
dog, or real good fellow. He indeed 
glories in a icund of thoughtlessness, 
but; small things he treats with soi e- 
roign contempt. It is late ui the day 
before he can shake off'the effects of 
his last night’s merrymaking. He 
lounges about all the morning; time 
flies, “ but,” says he, “ the old boy 
travels at the fate of only sixty se¬ 
conds a minute—and what is a mb 
outer’ Not much: but whew noon 
arrives, vanished in 


mutates. Hsjtakeea tttrn*«br<Nd is 
learn the news, and&> get m apper 
tite for dinner. In his course .be 
looks in at the shops, where he finds 
a variety of commoditise foe use and 
ornament: he buys whatever be takefc 
a fancy to, without considering whe¬ 
ther he has occasion for it, and with¬ 
out once troubhng himself to enluu- 
late the total cost: of his purchases, 
his mind being touch top generous 
to take an account of petty disbuw©- 
ments. He receives a nod of recog¬ 
nition from some person of pleasant 
countenance and genteel address, 
whom he may remember chatting 
with in some mixed company] he in* 
\ites the gentleman to dine with him. 
“ Another and another quick suc¬ 
ceeds," each of whom being sepa¬ 
rately invited, makes “ only anemore,” 
though by such means a round party 
is punctually assembled at his dinner 
hour, fully prepared to enter upon 
the discussion of anticipated luxuries. 
If Ins lardei is well enough stocked 
to realise their expectations, things 
pass off' smoothly; if not, the whole 
bouse is in uproar. The mistress 
remonstrates; the sen ants are dis¬ 
patched in all directions for provi¬ 
sions; the cook is confounded with a 
multiplicity of orders, and dismayed 
at the impossibility of fulfilling them. 
The roaring of the fire, the clank of 
jack-chains, of stewpans and sauce¬ 
pans, is load enough tu he heard 
in the drawing-room; whither also 
the fumes of preparing viands slotely 
ascend, like the incense frdm heat 
then sacrifices, to appease the impa¬ 
tient beings above, And to give os 
endurable savour to the protestations, 
and apologies of the author of a 
much confusion and dbappeautmesib 
However* all disagreeable* gme mayi 
when dinner is announoOsk a that 



vnrriss. 


* tel the. ihtt»igry 

<wpapa»F; ***d «be gooch-MoW; being 
wfccamore over his wine, < und sar- 
*toufcteil--by choice «pirit«,/‘is him- 
•fitf again.- Notwithstanding the vow 
ive-'Uiakee over every glass or bottle, 
total he 1 * only one more,” it willsome- 
•t&nes ^happen that in the course of 
thmhoar bis prudence abates a little 
ofitsooojness. He considers lrini- 
entfiixnirid; ds a man of spirit, to pro- 
■vktofbr *tlve aa^usement of his visitors.i 
^bat to innocent at a hand of cards ? 
Bsrt he forswears gambling; there¬ 
fore-be insists tlwt they begin with 
small stakes.. To be sure a trifling 
addition at-the end of every game is 
quite unavoidable; and if he loses a 
considerable sum, he is totally at a 
loss to account-for it: he Suspects foul 
plasyy ; and now for the first time he 
mould foin inquire into the charac¬ 
ter <of. his associates. 

• Notiiing can be more difficult than 
to decide wliat things may with pro¬ 
priety be- termed trifles. The great¬ 
est events in history, those which 
have shaken thrones and rent em¬ 
pires--asunder, may be traced to cir¬ 
cumstances comparatively minute, 
and memorable only in their vast and 
unalterable consequences. But al- 
tliough nothing ought to be over¬ 
looked merely because it may be 
tailed^* trifle/ too much solicitude 
about things: of acknowledged insig- 
hi&oance is; equally ridiculous and 
prejudicial; It contracts the mind, 
and'filling -it with petty griefs and 
anxieties, leaves no room for enlarg¬ 
ed- icooceptionsj or for liberal etfjoy- 
me rate ; M l toe same tim e thatit ren¬ 
ders those who * indulge in fo," even 
more contemptible than >4hd objects 
tbeytnsffe-ipqnpkpsd' open* If yew 
spmrtwnq ef dsuuust^Mat, Miriiunty 


iUiiit4b'.(lqtetCMdr air,<auid;wM^iil 
much oppressed > with Weighty dwes 
as a minister of state. You fiotte- 
rally ask what calamity has befaUeti 
him. “ Alas l” says he, *‘ I have 

lost-“ Your caster “ Gh # 

no! one of my gloves, and I dangle 
the relict about in vexation, ready to 
throw it away when I think how use¬ 
less it is without its fellow. Besides 
that, I’ve a great deal Upon my wind 
at this time. I’m preparing to leave 
town to spend my Christmas in the 
country. Now as ‘ delays are dan¬ 
gerous,’ about a fortnight before my 
departure I send for the tailor, arid 
order what 1 stand in need of, sb ai 
to allow time for sending the clothed 
backwards and forwards to be al¬ 
tered and corrected. Happily for 
me, the man I employ at present is 
tolerably skilful; I seldom have to 
send them back more than four times. 
I have latterly adopted the plan of 
standing between two looking-glasses 
to fit them on, in order that I may 
see what creases are likely to be 
made in those attitudes and positions 
which I am most given to. For my 
! rascal, Peter—you remember Peter 
—sir, you'll hardly believe what I’m 
going to tell you, but I have strong 
reasons to suspect that that fellow 
was in the pay of my former tailor, 
and used to say I was fitted, wheft 
the contrary was the fact. Sir, I 
have found wrinkles in my old coats 
in which you might have inserted a 
straw—aye, sir; a barley-straw—and 
those very coats the rascally Peter 
has told me to niy face fitted as if 
they had been pasted to my back. 
Then, sir, come the. laundress's bilfe 
bet' bri ^oiripOrdd blth rAy filed 
of linen 1 delivered: "thfe^ ebarge^e- 
, quire to be invesfigated, and the rifi^ 
ditibttlrto dbiJtftarf j 
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defected onc e# tWs Sisfei*- 
hdbd'fotmatteitijit to chCatme outof 
threepenqe-haVfpenny and a pocket- 
handkerchief. Next follows the bu¬ 
siness of packing. 1 In early life I 
bnbdled the things in any how, or 
fcft it to Dayman; but experientia 
dbcett I suffered deeply from the ffl 
effects of this incautious system, my 
neckcloths turning out as rumpled as 
a waiter's napkin*; and I am quite 
satisfied that the only reason for my 
rejection the Lady Betty Smooth¬ 
ly Was, that I paid my addresses to 
her m one of those unfortunate neck¬ 
cloths. But my present plan is this: 
I double each article in the largest 
number of folds it seems capable of 
abstaining without damage; I then 
take its dimensions every way; these 
being squared, according to the prin¬ 
ciples in the second book of Euclid, 
gave me the quantity of space requi¬ 
site for the accommodation of the 
whole. I then calculate the capaci¬ 
ties of my trunks, and regulate my 
proceedings accordingly. In the next 
place, I go about to the livery-stables 
ift quest of the best postchaises at the 
cheapest rate. I examine the linings, 
to sec whether they are dusty ; and 
I try the springs for the sake of my 
ease, and the linchpins for my secu¬ 
rity. At length, when all is ready 
for starting, I never get a wink of 
steep the last night of my stay in 
town, for fear of being too late in the 
mdrnihg.” 

ft wonld he an injustice to pass 
dSter the useful parts of Mr. Mini- 
my’s character. He is perfectly com- 


makers and ’Ktateto Kg 

knows where - hvt be^ J iiririfeif 
procured,' and' ^heTer the nfo&t 
garit -turn can "be i&parfed' “fb 
whiskers. ' I alwajnS resort 
a fit tribunal for dedhifttg tfet'Wfeil 
the silks of Ihdia Md Spitalfitlidif,'' 
and also for settling qtfeStidfts*of 
cedenee and etiquette. He is* ex¬ 
ceedingly well read iri the ehrirtiiifeii 
of nobility; can remember the ihkfddrt 
name or title of married peeresses;' 
and the dress in which they wete 
first presented at court. Indeed‘his 
knowledge in such matters is so pro¬ 
found, that he can inform yotf what 
many noble lords were before their 
creation. He has also some preteri* 4 
sions to the literary character, having 
been long engaged upon a truly ela¬ 
borate work, to be entitled ** A Trea- 
tise on the Dissection of Pies, wheifei. 
in the present method is cut up 
somewhat tartly, and several eases of 
gross injustice are cited, by which 
the author hath been sorely ag¬ 
grieved. With an appendix, contain¬ 
ing practical directions for a fair dis¬ 
tribution or apportionment of erttet 
and fruit.” Whether this composi¬ 
tion will ever be presented to the 
public, I shall not take upon me to 
predict: thus much I will venture to 
assert, that the lives of Mat. Minimy 
and some others continually present 
so many commentaries on that say¬ 
ing of Attiliuss: ** ItIsfrettertoh&Ve 
nothing to do than to be doing 
thing.” ‘ 


ORIENTAL FIDELITY AND LOVE. 


Tnfi name of General Goddard 
vHfl fife In fife recollection bfhll who 
acquajftf&d wMR'Hhe history df 


East Indian warfare. This officer 
signalized himself fry a forced hiktififr 
from Bengal, throtfgh the Bhe^fj ^to 
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which iffovi^^^Uice^ 
by his yalour And conduct He bad 
ppevioosly .married a Hindoo lady pf 
high rank and uncommon beauty, 
with whpm be lived in the most per- 


tbuusamj rupees;, that sqm relieved 
all .urgent. claims, and prp^psrity,^ 


feet harmony, and she brought him 
& large family of very promising 
c^djd^P* The general tenderly loved 
her, and wishing to support her he¬ 
reditary, claims to distinction, pre- 
sejitpdbe r with many valuable gems 
to .adorn her dress. In die course 
of some years the general's affairs 
were embarrassed: his lady observed 
that his mind appeared to labour un¬ 
der some secret affliction; she en¬ 
treated him to let her participate the 
load; perhaps she might sooth, if 
she. could not relieve his distress. 
He acknowledged his pecuniary in¬ 
volvements; and saying she suspected 
such was the case, she produced her 
jewels. 

“ These,” she continued, “ were 
given to me by the best of men while 
he cpuld afford the gift: they are of 
no value to me since he is a prey to 
anxiety: allow me to sacrifice them 
to his happiness, and his happiness 
is mine,” The jewels produced thirty 


warded the happy pair. ; s. 

General Goddard wished to ptfrp-f 
duce his lady to British society.; but 
faithful to the principles of bar coun¬ 
try, she said, “ You only have seen 
me, no other man can have that pri¬ 
vilege.” 

When General Goddard went on 
the Guzzerat expedition, he wished 
i his lady and family to meet bun at 
Bombay. They embarked at Cal¬ 
cutta; but the vessel perished with 
all her passengers. Their fate re¬ 
mains unknown. General Goddard 
died at Falmouth soon after his ar¬ 
rival from India. His fortune de¬ 
volved to Lady James, wife of Sir 
William James, some time chairman 
of the Last India Company, and 
grandfather to the present Lord 
IlunclifFc. Sir William James had 
been nav:il commander-in-chief at 
Bombay, and took the fortress of 
Sevendroog from the pirates of die 
Malabar coast; in memory of which, 
his widow built the castle on Shooter’s 
Hill, in Kent, bearing die name of 
Sevendroog. 


ON SIIANDEAN PREPOSSESSIONS IN FAVOUR OF 
CERTAIN BAPTISMAL NAMES. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


,, . Having in my own person 

experienced the consequences of a 
prepossession in favpur of peculiar 
names, I beg to claim your attention 
to thh subject. 

Although few persons are weak 
enough to believe with Mr. Shandy, 
that all or any. of the qualities of a 
hpro or heroine can be^ 

equmnnhexied with *h e n W many, 
parents are, careless in. conferring^ 


such names on their children as seem 
harmonious or sonorous, without ad¬ 
verting to the casual or natural oc¬ 
currences which may sender them 
ridiculously inapplicable to .their 
owner. 

As baptismal names are generally 
fixed in infancy, or very early life, it 
is impossible to ascertain the indeli¬ 
ble character which nature may have 
giyen to the mind, pr dtp physical, 
powers of the body. How then can 
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those qualifications be commanded 
which ought to concur in the cha¬ 
racter of .iho&e who are designated 
by the expressive names of celebrat¬ 
ed persons? Parents, nevertheless, 
by the thoughtless adoption of such 
appellations, frequently prepare for 
themselves and their offspring an in¬ 
finite source of vexation and disap¬ 
pointment. Hence we have cowardly 
Alexanders, idiot Sophias, and nar- 
row-souled vulgar beings disgracing 
the name of Augustus. A well-mean¬ 
ing tradesman may introduce to your 
notice his sons, Scipio Africanus and 
Pomponius Attieus, and thp poor 
children may pass their days peace¬ 
fully behind their father’s counter, 
happy if no hind friend informs them 
that the second at least of their 
beautiful names implies local orvir- 
tual causes, which they can never 
recal but in the most vexatious satire 
on their own insignificance. 

As example is said to he more ef¬ 
ficacious than precept, I offer my 
own history to illustrate mid explain 
the serious and ludicrous causes 
which have operated on me as an in¬ 
dividual, to warn others against a 
system of which I am a living w itness 
and victim. 

1 am the son of a country school¬ 
master, a man of the best intentions, 
but of weak judgment, who, having 
received his education and a college 
exhibition from Christ’s Hospital, 
attuned academic degrees. Through 
the patronage of an idle student of 
fortune, whose scholastic exercises 
my father performed, he obtained a 
curacy, which, after some time, he 
resigned, hot consenting to perform 
the duty of three parishes for thirty 
pounds per annum. He was now a 
married man. He had translated 
Virgil’s Bucolics, and read tlmm to 


my mother,^ farindr’s daitgfit^r', tfchtP 
thought them vastly prettjr 
and he married her, to hav& W’ ad¬ 
miring auditor In hfc shejpMWftJsA. 1 
His patron and his rector both ag+difif 
that he was a living monumifiit of Si- 
gratitude, and they abandoned'IfitH* 
to the fate which they said hef'ide^ 
served. " v> 

After much suffering, he trds for*-' 
tunate enough to be appointed‘‘fe 1 
the mastership of a free gchbrth and* 
he soon reconciled himself to an eriaf** 
ployment, which, being dfc&kttl, whfc* 
consonant to his tdste, nli his pAS^ 
siohs being concentrated fti'tlhe fctbffp 
of ancient Ifterature. tJnlotftity tH# 
freqnontreAtHngs bfJJtyj XebAplhWW 1 / 
aful Tacitus revived a prepoSsHS&OiP 
which he bad always cherfdied.fcr* 
perpetuating the names of the great* 
men these authors have immortal^ 
ized; mid he flattered himself tha^ 
with the name, hfs eldest son wrnfM 
receive the virtues of his favourite 
Epamiuondas. My mother thtcnglit 
it was a terrible hard natne, brit se¬ 
cretly determined to Call hbh PattAny 
on all common occasion*, And trfyr 
father engaged to pronouhee flitf 
word for her when the clrfld wA>j pre¬ 
sented at the font. But his sehefafe 
was defeated in his eldest son’fe des¬ 
tiny. My grandfather, a fetout 
shire fanner, was invited to the thri&* 
tening. He offered to stand spOrA^r, 
but on condition that the boy sfffottM 
have no such heathenish hwfcftf, 
his own; and as iny fctbet thought 
Ills child’s worldly fntere&t nfigttt fen 
endangered if be offended the ! OWly 
man of his family tihO cAuld letiVb 
them atiy thing, he yielded, and 
a groan of acquiescence ref-eatbfl th§ 
nathe of <ril&ii ' Aftseil fcfb8?ng''ll8f 
i books in despair, nane dfWh&n'p&i 
1 sented to his aeAMiirig^ ejfe^tAfc tc- 
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V?)tv. M'.J; hf'ijj *f ! 

,.t#o next children were twin 



yj^at,foojish names girls had: if they 
W^imake a pudding, a cheese, and 
a^shi^ \he shpuld like them well 
enough. Now then, thought my fa¬ 
ther, $ piay indulge myself, and my 
^^rnwradoJi qf the two first states in 
t^O.wprldjbe ^^»ced. Qwing to this 
Clascal mapia, jmy unfortunate sis¬ 
ters received, tine- names of Lacedae- 
monia and Athene. Alas! Nature 
herself seemed a conspirator against 
my father’s wishes. Lacy, as my 
iDuptlfer complacently called her, talk¬ 
ed incessantly, was very fond of fi¬ 
nery, was an,incorrigible glutton, and 
never could bear the slightest degree 
of pain without screams and tears. 
Afyf sister Athens stammered horri¬ 
bly,; in, vain my father repeated and 
urged a of the various methods 
which nre said to have succeeded with 
Pemqsthene* in a similar case. My 
mother; said it was «a very odd way 
of, making people speak plainly, to 
pnt intones in their mouths and give 
then 1 hard words to pronourfce. My 
abater could neither remember nor ar¬ 
ticulate even the first sentences of the 
fine, orations she was compelled to 
bw read, 

JUw impossible to describe or enu- 
perole’the various vexations to which 
both my father and sisters were sub- 
jected by this unhappy mania. The 
sphe^lboys were incessantly and iro- 
pfftajly i repeating thfeir ill-applied 
napes a,’ The village-girls, who did 
net.-.recollect pr understand how in- 
mweut they were of the learning 
phieh .fbOHr hard names end suppos¬ 
ed <?4Jv&*b°n ipphed* decided then#,. 

. ,8 


because they learned with the hoys 
and talked;Tjatiri.’ 1 ’ 

Her abreviatioris’of AU/and’ Irficyi 
left not even the ionprous termina¬ 
tions to console the ear- ‘ ‘ ; 

My father, like many other System- 
mongers, attributed the failure of his 
hypothesis to every possible arid im¬ 
possible cause, without dreaming of 
the fallacy of his own measures. He 
assured my mother, that if she had 
studied with the girls, talked less of 
poultry, pigs, and cheeses, or had 
pronounced her daughters’ names 
properly, they would have become 
all he wished. His anger sometimes 
silenced his scholars, but they aveng¬ 
ed themselves in his absence by a dou¬ 
ble portion of insult to their victims, 
who felt only horror and detestation 
of those names which seemed “to 
them to concentrate every degree of 
suffering; the tears they shed in their 
own little garret being the only At¬ 
tic salt of which they ever tasted. 

I was the last of the family. My 
father, not cured of his mania, thought 
he would be cautious how he indulg¬ 
ed it by consulting the promises of 
nature in my formation. My athletic 
and muscular limbs promised the 
strength of a gladiator. Here at 
least, thought my father, I cannot be 
deceived. My child’s intellect is not 
developed, and may disappoint my 
hopes; and as Nature will not be en¬ 
tirely controverted, I will follow her 
indications. The boy’s corporeal vi¬ 
gour is manifest; 1 will name him 
Milo. After a long argument,, in 
which he at length convinced my mo¬ 
ther that Milo was at least as short 
as Milly, she consented pot fo spoil 
the charm by altering my name; but 
unfortunately she heard so much of 
my natural strength, that fejm spared 

Y. v 
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herself the trouble of nursing such a j 
stout healthy hoy. She trusted me j 
to my own legs, and in two years I j 
was a confirmed cripple in the rick¬ 
ets. From this neglect in infancy, 
my health and personal appearance 
were ever after materially inj ured; and 
this final experiment completely un¬ 
deceived my poor father, destroying 
at once his system and his comfort. 
Too late he lamented his error, and 
by his patient and attentive kindness, 
he tried to alleviate my sufferings. 

Denied by ill health the active 
amusements of other boys, I became 
sedentary, studious, and melancholy; 
but, being mild and inoffensive, I was 
glad to purchase peace and forbear¬ 
ance from the more lively of my 
school-mates, by writing the exercises 
of the idle or the impetuous. En¬ 
deared to my father by coincidence 
of taste and the misfortune which 
he thought he had occasioned, I was 
soon qualified for his principal assist¬ 
ant; and if, in the class-rpading, a 
boy glanced at my distorted joints 
and pale face as he repeated the 
feats of Milo, his compassion for¬ 
bade his more openly pointing the 
satire. 

Having perused this history, you 
will forgive the earnestness wliich 
dictated my application to you, Mr. 
Editor; and you will admit, that some, 
if not all, the consequences I have 
experienced may arise from the adop¬ 
tion of what may be styled noma par- 
lorn: yet, when appropriate, or con¬ 
ferred after maturity, as in the sect of 
Anabaptists, these names may be in¬ 
dicative of such talents, virtues, or 
qualities as their owners possess. Let 
hardy and intrepid sailors illustrate 
the name and achivemeuts of Nelson 
in tfve Victory. Seamen are frequent- jj 


ly superstitiously affected by names, 
and they perhaps would feel depress¬ 
ed in the frigate railed' the Stbrin, 
who conquered in the Audacious, 
the Glory, or tliie Invincible. 1 Let 
their very weaknesses* fee indulged! 
If they place confidence m the sound 1 
of the Albion, the Wellington,' thO 
UoyalGeorge, they will struggle d 
make these ships as invincible as they 
think them. Let Master Meanwoll 
and Miss Goodobild shine in gilded 
history books ; but I cannot but think 
these characteristic mimes degrade 
the higher classes bf literature. Gan 
we feel much interested in reading 
the correspondence of Sir Charles 
Freewill and Lord Flutter, or'Miss 
Flora I'lirtwell and Miss Lucinda 
Lackwit ? Yet a modern and' justly 
admired writer has given names near¬ 
ly as strongly declarative of the cha¬ 
racters of her principal personages. 

In the drama alone I approve of 
this anticipation of character. When 
the time of representation* dees net 
always afford an opportunity for thfe 
perfect development of peculiarity; 
and when few of the audience call 
discriminate every nice' touch, 'Sir 
Antony-Absolute prepares themfW 
an irritable, and Lydia Languish fer n 
romantic and sentimental parsonage. 

Thus, sir, while I condemn the ob¬ 
stinate adoption of any system, when 
contrary to good sense or (die . dic¬ 
tates of natural reason, I think many 
useful ideas may be drawn from a ju- ; 
dicious use of the -Irintrvtbey may- 
suggest; and that my story rnay he 
productive of <some benefi tmatetfially 
or individually, is my wish, and.wHl 
bo my consolation for the calamities 
which were occasioned by my name 
of - » MinoWitKisat 

> j .j’,>V -j> in 1 * y tr \ * i.'<‘l i-}* * 

• • l nvs '.ft .;r,)hjsL 
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< 'd if ak lks I, succeeded to the crown,* 
ami married Henrietta of France in 
j was crowned at Edinburgh in 
*uid that year, about AIl-Hal- 
. tide, the principal members of 
the four *11008 of Court proposed to 
join in testifying their loyal duty to 
the iking and queen, by a splendid 
masque for their entertainment. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when preparations were 
nearly .completed; Hyde and White- 
look' were* deputed to the lord 
qhaaiberkiin, the Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, and to Sir Henry 
Vane, the comptroller of the king’s 
household, to make arrangements in 
the Banqueting-House. The scenery 
was painted by Inigo Jones. The 
grand maskers were four gentlemen 
of each Inn of Court, most accom¬ 
plished in personal and graceful dis¬ 
tinctions, and most capable for danc¬ 
ing. They were drawn in four rich 
chariots, six horses in each. The 
first that marched in the procession 
were twenty-four footmen in scarlet 
liveries with silver lace, each having 
a sword by his side, a batoon in one 
hand, and a torch in the other. These 
were the marshal’s men, clearing the 
way for him, and wailing his com¬ 
mands. This gallant show was on 
Candlemas-night, to finish the Christ¬ 
mas* holidays. 

After the marshal’s men came Mr. 
Darrei* afterwards knighted by the 
king:; he was mounted upon one of 
the lung’s best horses and richest 
saiiddes, his own habit being superbly 
itwgroficenti two lacqueys carried 
torches before him, and a pagein 
livery, behind carried his cloak. 

Next followed one hundred gen- 
tlemen, five and twenty chosen from 
each house, for the most handsome 


and high bred in their societies. 
They were all gallantly mounted on 
fine horses, with housings glittering 
in the torch-light. 

After the horsemen appeared the 
anti-maskers; and as the maskers 
were preceded by a dozen of the 
best trumpets, the anti - maskers, 
cripples and beggars on horseback, 
uad suitable music, keys and tongs 
rattling on all sides; but their miser¬ 
able, jaded, foundered horses were 
too sorry to be disquieted or set to 
prancing by the noise. The beggars 
were followed by anti-masks playing 
upon pipes, whistles, and imitating 
the call of birds. 

Next came little hoys put into co¬ 
vers of the shape of birds, and re¬ 
presenting an owl in an ivy-bush, 
and several oilier birds around her. 
The boys personatingfeathered mask¬ 
ers were mounted on little horses, 
and footmen hearing torches attended 
them. 

Musicians on horseback, playing 
on bagpipes and all kinds of north¬ 
ern music, came in the train of a pro¬ 
jector, riding a small horse, with a 
great bit in his mouth; and upon 
the man’s head was a bit, with reins 
and head-stalls fastened. Another 
projector begged for a patent to feed 
capons with carrots. 

We need give no further specimen 
of these puerilities; but they are re¬ 
markable on account of shewing the 
progress of mind in the course of two 
centuries. In our day such a pro¬ 
cession w'ould he hardly well received 
by the rabble of London. At that' 
period it waB accepted a* a royal and 
courtly entertainment. Brngh, in his 
Anecdotes of Music, has described ft 
*at large, and he ooncludes thus: 
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“The Tcihgand queen stood at a 
Window looking straight forward to 
the street, to ice the masque go by; 
ahd being delighted with the noble 
bravery of it, they sent to the mar¬ 
shal, to desire that the whole show 
might take a turn about the tilt-yard. 


that their majesties might /have a 
double view ofthem.'’ Brugh after¬ 
wards tells ns, that the queen desir¬ 
ed to see the solemnises acted oyer 
again. The clothes of the horse¬ 
men for one item cost ten thousand 
pounds. -'i*'*; 


ON EXTERNAL INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER* 

TO THE EDITOR. 


Sm, 

I AM no physiognomist; I am 
no craniologist; I have no faith in 
the systems either of Lavater or of 
Spurzheim. I do not believe that 
the formation of the features of the 
fkcc, or the construction of the cra¬ 
nium, is at all indicative of the human 
character. But I do believe that 
the countenance will in time acquire 
a certain character according to the 
long-praCtised habits of the mind, 
and that the tone of the features will 
ihdic&te the disposition and prevail¬ 
ing passions of <he man; also that 
the gait, carriage, and common atti¬ 
tudes will bear relation to the habits 
both of the mind and body. 

The passions we know are natural¬ 
ly expressed in the countenance; and 
this expression must be conveyed by 
a movement of particular muscles of 
ihe face. The more these muscles 
are brought into action, the stronger 
will be their lines; and thus a certain 
character will in time he imprinted 
oh the face, according to the preva¬ 
lence of particular passions. A si¬ 
lent or a talkative person may also 
be distinguished by the same means. 
In ohe the muscles about the mouth 
vtill appeal Smooth and faintly deli¬ 
neated; in the other they will he 
moni strongly marked; and for this 
1 ‘eason, those languages which re¬ 
quire more than pthersthemovement 


of the lips, will caitse the correspond¬ 
ing muscles to be the most defined. 
For instance, a Frenchman past the 
age of forty is sure to have the fines 
about the organ of speech strongly 
delineated. 

Now with respect to the gait, car¬ 
riage, and attitudes, every one will 
admit, that they bear some relation 
to the disposition of a man, or more 
properly speaking, to the habits and 
impulses of his mind; but it is on the 
last I would particularly dwell, as 
being, in my opinion, more indicative 
of the character than either of the 
former. I conceive the prominent 
feature in the disposition of a man 
may be pronounced upon by the at¬ 
titude he commonly assumes. Thus, 
if a man’s prevailing habit be that of 
intense thought, his common attitude 
will be such as he would naturally 
throw himself into were his mind en¬ 
gaged in thinking; for this posture, 
as being the most practised, becomes 
the most familiar to his body, and he 
will naturally fall into it even when 
his mind is disengaged from its usual 
habit. This attitude wifi be such, 
that every muscle of the frame- may 
be in complete repose; and nothing 
be at work but the braro. OuV arch 
enemy, now ho more, was a strong in¬ 
stance in confirmation of whqt I have 
advanced: his ordinarypostuwwhs 
auch as I have described; ahd who 
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rartMty that his was not a profound 
wind, ?.< ,On the same principles, when 
aperson is not in the habit of think- 
hag much, there will be generally 
something constrained in his common 
attitude something indicating that 
some faculty besides that of thought 
is usually predominant. His’attitudes 
will therefore commonly bear relation 
to external objects, with which, it is 
probable, his mind is mostly engag¬ 
ed*. If vain of his person, his usual, 
posture will be that which he thinks 
most favourable for its display. If 
of a vacant mind, and accustomed 
to f‘i whistle for want of thought,” 
his common habit will probably be 
that of dangling his watch-keys, or 
picking his teeth; and these postures 
and habits he w ill naturally assume 
even in those moments when the mind, 
being wholly engaged in thought, 
pays no regard to external objects. 
In this manner the different profes¬ 
sions of persons may often be dis¬ 
tinguished; for the habits incident to 
their calling, when long practised, 
will imprint a peculiar character on 
the externals, of each. 

For the above reasons most people 
are, without being conscious of it, 
judge® of strongly marked charac¬ 
ters; i. e. they can easily distinguish 
two persons of opposite characters 
and habits; for instance, they can 
teU a philosopher from a fool; a 
great captain from a martinet; an > 
eminent statesman from a cobbler; a | 
1 Greenwich from a Chelsea pensioner, j 
and so cwa. But I aspire to some-' 
thing more. There are few instances j 
m ,lducb l cannot guess the chavac-j 
fifcer of 4 man and his situation in life; j 
but: it is on the latter I pique myself; 
morf particularly, and in which I 
delight to speculate. But the object 
must be pMt tbc age of forty; for! j 


m 

do. not conceive that .much before 
that age the features can have seeded 
into their peculiar cast, derived only 
from long - practised habits. No 
doubt there ore persons who will baf¬ 
fle my skill in this particular; for how 
could I pretend to tell the vocation 
of a person who has never practised 
; in his profession? of a soldier who 
lias scarcely ever joined a regiment? 
of a tradesman who lias never been 
| behind his counter? of a lawyer who 
has never held a brief? or of a man 
in the situation of a gentleman who 
has constantly associated with, and 
imitated the manners and customs of 
those beneath him ? 

Being, Mr. Editor, an idler in 
every sense of the word, I take plea¬ 
sure in the indulgence and practice 
of tliis my only talent; and for this 
laudable purpose I frequent those 
places of public resort ycleped wa¬ 
tering-places, where such as have 
either time or money, w'hicli they do 
not know what to do with, may very 
easily get rid of both, and receive 
but little in exchange. There I am 
sure to meet with fresh faces every 
year, and the same set of features 
every day, so as to afford me full 
scope for my favourite amusement 
and study. But above all, I delight 
in such places as Margate. There 
I love to post myself on the quay, 
and to witness the disgorgement of 
the steam-packet. There, taken off 
her guard, Nature, or rather her 
proxy, Habit (for in society of any 
kind she never condescends to appear 
in propria persona,), sports in endless 
variety and luxuriance. There the 
cockney, escaped from counter and 
from care, cracks jokes and supjts 
his oranges, till the mingled juice of 
byes and fruit flows in copious streams 
dqwn bis chaps; ^vhile his weaker- 
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A. i 

As?»TS"nins by jno jnjight, lfi9 
Academicians of 182:1, announced, 24? • 
AdOrgAtniha»d Olliena, 319 
Anecdotes, See. historical, literary, and per¬ 
sonal, 3, 105, 170, 240, 357 
A*igtnr* and it' environs, particulars respect¬ 
ing, 322 

Animation, voluntary suspension of, 172 
Arrueni-ha, an American root, its introduc- 
• lion into Great Britain, 247 
Artists, notice respecting the new Society 
of, 'fil ’ ■ 

Arts, fine, 34; 1 IS, 302 
Asjibrogk, viscopnt, view of his seat, 314 
Athcrstonc, Mr liis Midsummer - Day’s 
Dream announced, 309 
Autumnal evening, lines on an, 310 

B. 

Bullied, 248 

Baptismal mimes, prepossessions in favour 
of some, 333 

ilarchu, H. esq. view of his seat, 120 ■ 
Barnett, J. his “ Ode to the Bark” reviewed, 
117 

Barret, G. remarks on a pictnre by, 119 
Barton, B. on the death Of Robert. Bloomfield, 
231—verses on a seal belonging to, 271 
Beale, R. his “ County Guy” reviewed, 117 
Beauty And Fashion, 265 
Docket, Thomas, his descent, 357 
Bed, state, description of a, 185 
Before-ami after mamage, 100 
BcrgaV-woman of the Chaussce d’Antin, 136 
Hcliavionr, 101 
Behaviour, good, 160 

Bernardo, A. his Italian Interpreter an¬ 
nounced, 368 

Biagioli, Mr his Boccacio’s Decameron an¬ 
nounced, 246 

Bishop, 11- R. review of his “ Home, swret 
home,” 54—bis “ Oh! sweet is the gule 
• that blow* over the sea,” 302 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, translation of 
the Greek, tee No‘es in, announced, 247 
Beaumwnt lodge, view of, 314 
Bloomfield, Robert, verses on the death of, 
231 


Bodin, M. extracts from his historical work 
on Anjou, 322 

Bonchamps, marquis tie, his humanity, 325 
Borgia, Ccestir, his entry into Angers, 323 
Botri, the alchymist, some account of, 296 
Btaulfc, mfcdeiwoiselle do, anecdote of, 106 


Brotnsen, -Mr, his Remarks on (Spain an¬ 
nounced,' 246 . ' - 

r Bi4tirffi hhrtitutioi»,'C<xlHlilt.lbn of the, 54 - 
B^adhjead, H. eM; vi^wAf.hw scat, 64 
Brothers, the three, 9,lJ3i IKl _ ' 1 

Brugtiler, .What‘phri©e,'»ad and 

Bunyan, Jobu'{TUM&*k»<»ir, yfTay-Ji d * 
Buonaparte, anecdote of, 241 


Burrou es, J. F,review of his Locked Music 
in Macbeth, 716 
1 Dury-hill, view of, 186 
C. 

Campa na Aillach, the song of, 109 
Cam|)a-Run, 42' • «' 

Campbell, T. his Selection of Songs, dee. re**, 
viewed, 51 

C..rd, Rev. H. his Life of Bishop Burnet an¬ 
nounced, 60 
Cards, origin of, 105 

Carov, F. J- her Tour in France announced, 
60 

Castle and the farm, a tale, 23, 78, 149, 198 
Caterpillars, method of destroying, 310 
Catherine of Russia, anecdote of, 108 
Chairs, description of, 59 
Chapeilc, abbe de la, his adventure with a 
supposed ghost, 347 

Character, on external indications of, 338 
jpharlos I masque giveu for his entertain¬ 
ment, 337 

Charles V. of France, description ofliiS pa¬ 
lace, 298 

Charles Xlt. nnerdote of, 107"' 

Charnat-6, marquis de, anecdote of, 324 - 

Chansse d’Antiu, the beggar-woman of, 136 
| Chivalry, its principles ami spirit, 350 
j Chrixtall, J. remarks on a picture by, 119 : 
l! Christina, queen of Sweden, particulars rp- 
| sporting, 296 

> Clarke, Rev. W. B. bis verses to Bernard 
| Baron, 271 
j Clementine d’lsaurc, 217 
| Clennell, T. remarks on a picture by, 118 
I Cohen, 13. his Memoirs of Pope Pins VII. 
i announced, 309 

| Combe, \V. particulars respecting, 87—his 
i Letters between Amelia and her Mother 
j announced, 309 

I Confessions of a Rambler, 15-4, 194, 284, 342 
; Convict-ship, letter from the captain of one, 
j 34 

j Cook, Mr. his discovery of a process for ren- 
j dering linen, &c. incombustible, 246 
Coronation anecdote, 105 . c 

Corfu, discovery of a Grecian temple near, 
290 

Country-scats, views of, 1, 63,125,187, 249, 
311 


Courts of Love, account of, 350 
| Cowper, William, his Private Cor respond- 
| cuoe "announced, 368 
Cramer, J. 13 .review of his Rodt’s celebrated 
Air, 361—his Romance by Bishop, 362 
Curtis, J. bis Illustrations of English Insects 
announced, 368 

D. 

Daneirig, the Universal passion, 107 
Ikvhnecker, 3. ijL some accooqtpf htesj^od 
L 1 his works, 270 . , 

S D'aftnelfey/J.-'F.' his * t; Queen of *Very 

Dawson, W. esq, vu ws of his scat, 249 
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De Berry., duchess, anecdotmf'Wft*1riM l1 Mndi 
her chitirlieft, -240' : -vi . •?/ , 

l>elh hard stein, lines'from tfWb Gcvtn»*r j 

Dewiot, P. remarks on a jWWwreb^, 149 ; 

'©ibdin-, Charles, bis 'TWa - Song# : by fit. 

Kitchener reviewed, 8GW ’ ‘ 

Diderot, anecdote of, ! 3S6' !: ' r 
Diorama,' the, exhibition"of,- 809 ' ■ 

Ditton park, view of,'^63 
Douglas, air R. anecdote of, 5 
Drama, on the, and its actors, 287 
DropMOre-hotise, views rtf, 811 
®ubt»i*, Mr.C his introduction to I»marV’» 
Arrangement of the Genera of Shells an- 
rmimeed, 60 

Dubois, Pierre, mistake of, 249 

E. 

East Indies, hail and ice in the, 107 
E* tow-ball, view of the entrance front of, 187 
—of the west front of, 190 —of the temple 
at, 491 

Fgerton, W. esq. view of his seat, 125 
Elephants, white, anecdote respecting, ITS 
Entertainment, royal and loyal, 337 
'Evans, R. W bis “ Five Bumper Toasts” 
reviewed, 299 

Exhibitions ofpictnres, 64, 118, 302 

F. 

.Fair Incognito A "the, 99 
Fairies’ ball,,’jsM' 

Fairy-well, the, 02 

Fallen son of Switzerland, 212 

FWlen tree, the, 74 

Family Oracle of Health announced, 186 
-SukiSA tAid dress, general observations on, 
67, 121, 182, 244, 306, 366 
dfawbiO]*, the progress of a, 36 
•Fashions for Indies, 66,120, -181, 248, 305,364 
Vbsbions, French female, 68, 122, 183, 246, 
SW7, 

Fatal F.rrors and Fundamental Tmths an- 
“wourtCed; 909 

Fidelity and love, oriental, 332 
Fielding, C. remarks on a picture by, 119 
FHtevbrain, Reginald, letters from, 3, 65, 
128,192, 261,315 
Fine arts, 54, 118,802 
Fiorian,translations from, 217,342 
Fontenefte, anecdote of, 8 
..Fowtttill abbey, description of the pavilion 
at, ! t03 

Forbes} sir W. hi* Life of Dr. Beattie an- 
noemced, 186', 309 
Furgettnoaot announced, 308 
Foster-brothers, 23,78, 149, 198 
Franklin, Dr. anecdote of, 367 
French female fashions, 58, 122, 183, 245, 
307, 366 

FVeneb female parliament, debates of the, 
32, 75, 203, 307—letter from the reporter 
y "'OfltHetRebate* of, 317 
* Funerals, sacrifices at, 106 
FtivbiUire, fashionable, 59, 185 "■> , 

G. 

^GhaWc v#UCs^ ;4Bj l08,219, 321 
. GwroWs, Mr^lris>CharUo» wnuotmcod, 300 
Garden, the, a rhapsody, 327 , , 

Genius, the wife of a,/ft, >164, $26 '■ ' 

GhdSti*tO#lhs,^9j 8ft, 129v 274,347 • *"*. ' 

Glover, J. reifturfcddn.apictot* W*130: soK ; 
Uftttt-w (turn, Em 4adiaii,4tfrftr^iioljOff l36 | 


Ooddssrdv 'gtnethi, anwodotss ofhunandbss 

81 ladyv&& < r -" "f. > '■-! f —' ' • 

4m 4 behavioar, 460- 1 .c > > > •*• ■ 

Goihe, Memoir of, anniehsnhed, 868' 
•Grqnvsfle,. lord,his mist Droptnore, 31t 
Grimm, H. N. his descrijUioirof Ease Indian 
glow-worms, 106 

Grosteaor, earl of, hhvseat at Eaton, ■ 187 
Gtrttcrfdge, W.. his " Thou roh’st my days,” 
&.C. reviewed, 364 ‘ 

' • 11. < •■> 
Hackhay-eoack, horrors of. a, 28—the plea¬ 
sures of one, 72 ■ >' 

flail and ice In the East Indies, 107' ' 

; Halliday, sir A. his Lives of tlie.-Dukas of 
Bavaria, 6tc. anrioanctd, 368' 

Hainutid, E. E. her Juvenile Songs reviewed, 
180 

Hazelwood Hall announced,' 60 
Heaphy, T. remarks on a picture W,120 
Henderson, Dr his History <of Wmss an- 
uouuced, 309 

Hervey, Miss J. her Mountaiyth announced, 
309 

Hill, colonel, anecdote of, 172 1 -■ • 

Hill, Joseph, his “ The Dawn, or the Shep¬ 
herd's Call,” reviewed, SOI c 

Hills, R. remarks on a picture by, 120 '- 
Holly-grove house, view «f, -64 
Holmes, J. remarks on apicture by, 119 
Holt, chief justice, anecdote of, 172 
Hora: Momenta Cravens?, or the Craven 
Dialect, announced, 186 
Hughes, T. A. his “ Connty Guy” reviewed, 
363 

Hullmandel, Mr. his lithographic discovery, 
124 

Humanity, the valour of, 171 
Hummel, J. N review of his Mozart’s Six 
Symphonies, 50, 177 
Hurtado and Miranda, history of, 174 
Hydrophobia, ctrrc of, 48 
I. 

Imagination, the power of, 267 
India, remarks on the condition of the people 
of, ;U 

Infant shepherd and poet, 342 
Influence and Example, or the Recluse, an¬ 
nounced, 60 

Intelligence, literary, and scientific, 60,123, 
185, 246, 308, 367 
Italian Talcs announced, 809 

J ... 

Japan in Miniature announced, 12A 
Jay, J his Introduction and Variations o» h s 
French Air by Fontaine reviewed,? 301 
James I circumstances attending his .mar¬ 
riage, 368 - •. r 

Johnson,'Dr. anecdote of,. 107> V 

.. XL, . . . ■■ .. 

Kalkbrenner.F. his Improralu on the ^Bard’s 
■ Rvqmrirt” reviewed, 360 i 
i Kialimark, G. his” Orpheus lost hii bloom- 
I- ■ . ing-bride,” reviewed, 301—hit” 

I art gone,” reviewed,4MB,.> 

Kissing, origin of, s&i' i 

[•Riichiner, il)p- .his r twa-Sowgs Of Cbaifcs 
Dibdin reviewed, 359 .. \ 

KlaprOltt, J. 4hs fJ*sc*iptiofc of China an- 
nouneed, 124 Oil vi u ! > •*. 
Kiiiglit-errattt.ry,i«M|ta4 ,- ’3 i fi8,! -■ - j • •• 

I Knights of the hoBjf warj8i9;- ... ■;( ■:* 
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fcGrfior, T. Ms ssddtow.A^llhaifyst'fatooCt 
Dallwitz, (52—bis address to tifttllhj*fcrl46 
Krummacher, Dr. trartSiati,ou -of> his tot- 
bles anfc60i4te«V367i i< - 
K«#ii)w)r > ,t r \V'. ratio* -respecting *ht* pro- 
i ’.joeting globe, DM' > iv i 

L. > , 

Latw y,d, M hi* nwolketiOFSof West Mill,-Jfi 
Ladies, London fashion* for, 'fid, 120, 181, 
243, 303, 364—general observations on 
fashions tor, 57, 121, 182, 244, 305, 365— 
-- French fashion* foe, 58, 122, 183,245, 307, 
366 

Lambert, Reva-his lines to Lady Leicester, 
and-some account of him, 134 
Landsc.r, M*. his babssan Researches an- i 
■> sMoeeri, 60 

Latour, T. liis Arrangement of Airs in Ros¬ 
sini's Opera Ot Rtcciardo e Zoraide re¬ 
viewed, 360 

MAasoradltaita, review of, 31 
Lavatcr’s Introduction to Anatomy an- 
oounoed, 306 

Lrczinsku, Maria, anecdotes of, 6 
Jeicester, sir J. F. hart, view of his seat, 1 
“ 4i t» feetltd> Fleurs” reviewed, 361 
Leiter fiom the reporter of the debates «>f 
the tFreimh Female Parliament, 317—from 
Count Volfisy, 1 356 

Letter* from Reginald Filberbeain, 3,65, 128, 
192, 251, 315 
Lhauda, 276 

Library, royal, notice respecting, 61 
Lmwit, lim&rbleaehed, method of detecting 
it, 248 < 

Lines on a painting of n jay's feather, 186— 
to a young lady on her birthday, 186— on 
an autumnal eveaing, 310 
literary and scientific intelligence, 60, 123, 
185, 246, 308, 367 
Loiterer, the, 70, 261 

London fashion-, 56, 120, 181, 213, 305, 364 


Louis XIV. Memoirs ot the Court of, an- , 
lion need, 185 

■•Lewis XV anecdote of, 242 
lose, 310—account of the courts of,S50 
Lucknow, description of Cenerai Martin's 
, house at, 99 

M. 

Macdonald, Mr. his method of preserving 
corn, &c. tro;n mice, 61 
Mackenzie, F. remarks ou a picture by, 120 
Mac Lend, l)r. his l'.llen (irnv .mnonneed, 60 
M’Mnrdlc, J. hu> tilee reviewed, 52 
JMbagawiiues, remarks on, 173 
Malcolm, sir John, his Memoir of Central 
i. India aimbonced, 60 
Mammoth, remains of one discovered, 30 
Marofhctti, Mr, on n cure for hydrophobia, 48 
Martin, general, description of his house 
nt Lucknow, 99 

Mnsquc given f6r' the mtcrtainoicnfe of i 
• Charles 1 and hir queen, 387 , , 

Maturiu.Rer Mr new Romance by'him an¬ 
nounced, 185,969 .i u • •! 

Milan, the widow of, 274 • >i ■ . , - 
' Mtitoh, Mr. notice. respecting his- new hi*e 
for bees, 186 < •• ■ • n 

Miranda odd Uurtqdo, bifcteoy df, 170 
Mistakes, melancholy, 210 ' 

Mocking-bird,-aHecilotia'of,'173 > .•>,,! 
Monitor, the e£<Khitri<% 44 • >. •* 'ji /> 


Monro, J, tfh^^Qmnpiou tWADgf’ . 

f»/«1iiufaqd,t5«V<, j, , ,,, . •> • | 

Montagu, lord, view of hit pc at#63 
M«rgaa,la4y, her ilsnisiw otyal rotor Raen 
anpeuqoed,.3()P j 

Ifpscheleos^T, review of hie Variations on 
“TheFall of Pwig,”-50 
Murder, discovery.wf a, 8. 

Musical review, 50, 113, 177,299, 359 

,N. 

Karnes, baptismal, prepossessions ip favaor 
of, 333 

Nash, F remarks.on a picture by, 118 
Nicholson, C. his Fautosiaon ** Home, sweet 
home,” reviewed, 300 
Nixon, 11. C review of his La Danse, 117 
Neele, H. staa«a*by, 310 
Netherlands m Miniature announced, 309 
O. .i.'f 

Oginsky, F. W. P. national potoaaisa iby, 
113 . * 

Oil of Blarney, singular properties-of, 253 
Old maul, .portrait of one, 176 1 

Old maids, remarks on the popular -preju¬ 
dices against, 17 , 

Opie, Mrs. her Tale of the Painter aixt bis 
Wife announced, 368 
Oriental fidelity aud love, 339 
P 

Parliament, French Female* de b a tes of. tlfc, 
32, 75, 203, 307 «* > . r 

Parlour, tour round my, 142, 207, 356 ■ 
Passion, the universal, 167 ,, , 

Passions, portraits of the, annotuuMH), 809 
Pawnee Indian, anecdote of, 17Q 
PeuniugWn, Rev. C.his Former Scene* JEs- 
uewed, announced, 309 
Pepvs, Samuel, bis MenioirsannoaqeadvMB 
Poetry, 3, 15, 23, 62, 65. 74, 138,134,144, 

148, 1 by, 186, 192, 209, 213,317, 2*1,248, 
251, 265, 271, 283, 295, 310, 315, MS 
Polonaise, national, 113 
Porter, Miss, her Duke Christian of Lone- 
burg announced, 309 t - . 

Portrait of an old uiaid, 176 , 

Poi traits of tlie passions, specimen of. 368' 
Poole, S ms Arrangement of “ We'xfe a 
noddiu” reviewed, 363 
Powei ot imagination, 267 . , 

Pre\ illc, the actor, anecdote of, 41 
Priuscp, Mis» L. her translation of Tamo's 
Jerusalem Delivered announced, 309 . 
Prout, 8. remarks on a picture by, 119 
Pugm, A. remarks on a picture by, 119 
Purkis, John, review of bis Ninth Fantosit, 
116 

Pyramids, remarks on, 358 , v 

Q. 

f-inadrilles, review of, 117 • , n, 

Quin, M. his Visit to Spain announced,.4# 

R. i i * 

Rambler, tlie confessions of a* 154, 194,,284, 
312 i , -i 

Ramsbottom,. J- esq. t iew of Ms seal,, 8*0? 
Ueloruiation, 172 

Re magic, R. B* remark* oi> a picture by *ItO 
Rgirlipgu, T. A. his IHvqttisuinoM ?shi«wtfd, 

362 

f Re.iard, ftgrrqdntc ,7 i - ' " . u • 

Ret iew, nwicalu ^, *1«. W, 899,>359 
I «hni#ytadd«so,4o th*,. 148 . i , o ' 

InlMcjstitiViremnrkt op »• *&■*" ’ 
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Rio*, f review of bn “ 15 hen nwt< ut lights,” 
64—hp th*- national Air “ Nelson,” 900 
flimbault, V r of his Rossini’* Over- 

Un, he. to *• J a Doom M ingo,” 51 —his 
*KlCe,t Italian Airs, 1 16—hrt Over 

tine to Leonoru, 117 — his hhseld's Air 
“ VUt ore the boasted j ija of love,'* 117 
—his Select Fieoch Romances rtslewed, 
363 

Rob Roy Macgpegor, am remote of, 5 
Robs dm, O F. r unark* oa a picture by, 119 
Bossiftl, the lift of, annoemui, 246 

■.» ■, Mr his “ la morning’* d*wn no hope 

1 see,’* SO—ins “ Adieu, adieu, m> love,” 
renewed, 364 

Batistans, character of the, b 
’ s 

St CToranmn, ilpa ghost e»f, 347 
St JohtibtownAfll tusteru al novel, annouiic 
td, 309 

, St Rwpau’s well, by the author ol Waveily, 
aanbuaud, 368 

St Raul, hotel dt, description of, 293 
Salmon, J bn>“ La^Secrcatioo” re* icxod,] IS 
Saudcrsbp, J rentw of hi« Senes ot Popul n 
Altai jt 14—his 1* Anxious by the gliding 
81^®#!,” 115 

Scsolwla, asylum for the rmc of, 124 
Serjeant 1 *wi c, adxcnluicsot, 140 
Setrant, Chateau d«, dtscnption of, 525 
Sharp, Mr. duties r< sp< < tint, his pot trait ol 
DibSeuiuf, 60, 12) 

Sheldrake, Mr bis Inquiry into the Ouj,n> 
Sod Fraetueof PaitilingiuOilannounce I, 
185 

Shepherd and poet, the in'ant, 312 
SheruUn, Dr his character by Swift, 329 
ttomtf-box, rersos on an antique one. O'to 
BpCiety ot Arts, rewards adjudged bv the, 46 
•tobia lodge, view of, 249 
9t$el* madame de, character of the Russians 
by, 6 

Stansas in acknowledgment of a pirn of 
bride-cake, 263— by II Ntd(»310 
RtepfcaaofL J remarks on aptttdfe bj, 120 
MJ^art’s Popular hupeistitiodb of the 11 h 
lander*, extract h oin, 521 
a Storm at s&a, dt*< riptiou ot, 345 
£dbwy in Brisk if, 89 
Rwaltyy, limiles on a, 234 , 

Swift, dean, his history of the second Solo 
mpn, 329 

Switzerland, the fallen son of, 212 
T 

'llsbley-bousd, new of, 1—Scene in lablcy 

m*k ,« 

Tttton-hsVl, new of, 125 
Temple, Grruun, distow.r'y of a, 290 
Three brothers, the, 9, S3, 199 
Tint’s Telescope for 1824 announced, 110 
Tookf’ti Diversions of Parley, new edition of, 
~ Aitedhttotid. <W 
TemKff. R his Quadrilles, 117 

round tny jntfkmr, 142, 907, 266 


tournaments, amt* lit, 322 
Toauscnd, colonel, suspfturiou of amnia* 
tiou in, 172 

Trial of the Witnesses aanuunced, 309 
Trifles, 359 

1 uraer, J. M W, remarks on a picture bj, 
118 

Twin staters, the, 92 
Tyrol and Tyioleec, akatobes of, 234 
U. 

Uwms, T remarks on a picture bj, ltd 
\ 

\entomllat, I T hi* Iremh Classics an- 
nuumeil, 18o—his Rouyeaux Morqeanx 
Chuisis de Buffon, announced, 363 
Views oi < ountry seats, 1,63,155, 187, Stk 
311 

\ oe al Ai thology, renew of, 113, 180, 299 
\okc from St Peter’s and St P-itiP* an* 
nouneed, 60 

Voluej , count, biographu al particulars of, 
326—oiiginal letters from, 356 
\oltuirt, autedote of, 10S 
W 

W am n, Mr sale of his collection of prints, 
lst> 

VI iiton, Mr bis Ilistoi) ol Foghsh Poetry 
mnoxineed, 60 

VI iter Col>ur 1 xhibition, notice respecting, 
61 

i .-■ - . , renew of, } 18 

\1 elilx , Si anew of his Odi to Spmig, 57- 
lus Ode to Solitude, 114—hi* la nna D»- 
r il<lla, *5—his “The V mtei Rose,” 180 
—his Intro lection and ruumphal March, 
181 

Wcnslc t, T II her Tour 8ongSrenewed, 178 
W* still, W ri in irks on a pictmt by, 118 
Medmieott, l his Points of Misery an- 
nounicd, 310 

West Mill, ilci 11c(tions of, 13 
M Intirior , c loud, hi* description of the 
(.icuin temple diseoicred iiar Coifa, 
2«K) 

"Widow of Milan, 271 
W i c of a genius, 67, 161, 225 
V\if?lit, Mr his Humorous Reports announc¬ 
ed, 368 

W ilti, Mi hi* llhistr tttons of M orcestet Ct 
thedral annoiiuctd, 217 
Miliums, Mr his Designs from the Phigalian 
Marbles announced, 217 
M llson, bishop, anecdote of, 105 
Mirtembtrg, discoiery of remarkable ani¬ 
mal remains in, 30 
Mitchcrift, 172 

Mixes, piospectus of a new institution for 
the formation of, 135 
Woudside, tiew of, 250 
Woodward, F his “ Orytbia” lex itwcd, 53 
Wow ester in 1823, 20 

Wright, Air his Mercantile Assistant an¬ 
nounced, 00 
lit ry mouth, tbe, 7 
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